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TRAHSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  translator  deems  it  proper  to  state,  that  his  labors 
on  Neander  began,  and  were  prosecuted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  several  successive  volumes  or  parts  of  the  present 
work,  many  years  ago,  —  though  not  before  a  partial 
translation  of  the  same  work  had  already  appeared  in 
England. 

He  has  certainly  no  reason  to  regret,  but  rather  much 
reason  to  congratulate^  himself;  that  his  first  translation 
did  not  find  its  way  to  the  press.  In  1843,  Dr.  Neander 
sent  forth  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
work,  embracing  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  first 
three  centuries.  In  this  new  edition,  the  alterations  are 
numerous  and  important.  The  great  features  of  the 
original  work,  its  method  and  spirit,  are,  indeed,  faithfully 
preserved ;  but,  in  other  respects,  there  are  very  decided 
improvements. 

These  important  changes,  occurring  not  here  and  there, 
but  through  entire  pages  and  paragraphs,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  translate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
anew.  The  translator  has  submitted  to  this  labor  with 
the  more  cheerfulness,  as  it  enables  him  to  present  the 
work  to  the  English  reader  in  the  form  in  which  Dr. 
Neander  has  been  pleased  to  express  his  wish  that  it 
should  appear. 

It  has  been,  throughout,  the  translator's  aim  and  efibrt 
to  render  a  faithful  version  of  the  original.  He  has 
never  felt  himself  at  Uberty,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  text,  or  to  omit  any  thing  from  it 
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IV  TIUNSLATOE'S  preface.      ABVEEnSEMENT. 

He  has  never  resorted  to  notes  for  the  purpose  of  explam- 
ing  any  thmg  which  could  be  made  sufficiently  clear  in 
the  place  where  it  stands.  On  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
^ving  an  exact  rendering  in  EngHsh  of  an  author's  lan- 
guage, so  exceedingly  idiomatic,  so  thoroughly  German, 
in  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  as 
the  author  of  this  History,  he  need  not  enlarge.  If 
allowance  be  made  for  the  slight  but  necessary  modiiica- 
tlons  which  for  this  reason  have  sometimes  been  resorted 
to,  the  translator  beheves  it  will  be  found,  that  as  he  has 
clearly  conceived  his  author's  meaning,  so  he  has  faith- 
fully expressed  it  in  some  form  of  English  that  can  be 
understood. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  take  tliis  occasion  to  express 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  those  ftiends  "who 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  task ;  and  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Teacy,  whose  consent  to  overlook  the  proof- 
sheets  before  they  came  under  the  translator's  tinal  re- 
vision, was  an  act  of  real  kindness,  which  will  not  by 
him  be  very  easily  forgotten. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  publishers  have  concluded  to  issue  this  first  vol- 
ume, without  waiting  for  the  second,  now  in  the  press. 
Meantime,  the  translator  has  been  informed  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  second  volume  has  just  appeared  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  his  intention  to  procure  this  new  edition  as 
early  as  possible,  and  to  incorporate  all  the  important 
additions  and  improvements  it  may  contain  with  tlie 
second  volume  of  the  translation  before  it  goes  forth  to 
the  pubhc. 
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DEDICATIOK  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


TO    F.   VON    SCHELLING,    THE    PHILOSOPHER. 

As  the  first  volume  of  my  Church  History  is  about  to  make  its  appearance  in  a 
better  shape,  I  feel  constrained  to  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  you  a  lesli- 
mony  of  my  sincere  respect  and  love,  and  my  hearty  fianks  for  all  the  inslruction 
and  excitement  to  thought  derived  from  what  you  have  said,  both  publicly  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life,  and  for  all  you  have  done,  during  your  residence 
here,  in  tlie  aerviee  of  our  common  holy  cause.  When  I  dedicate  a  work  of  this 
character  ia  a  philosopher  like  you,  I  know  that  it  is  nothing  foreign  from  i/oar 
philosophy ;  for  that  takes  history  for  its  point  of  departure,  and  woiud  teach  us  to 
oudet^tand  it  according  to  its  inward  essence.  In  striving  to  apprehend  the  history 
of  the  church,  not  as  a  mere  juKtapositiou  of  outward  facts,  but  as  a  development 
proceeding  from  within,  and  presenting  an  image  and  refles  of  internal  history,  I 
trust  that  I  am  serving  a  spirit  which  may  claim  some  relationship  to  your  philoso- 
phy, however  feeble  the  powers  with  which  it  may  be  done.  In  what  you  publicly 
expressed  respecting  llie  stadia  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  church,  how 
much  there  was  which  struck  in  harmony  with  my  own  viewsl  I  might  feel  soma 
hesitation  in  laying  before  a  man  of  your  classical  atttunments,  such  a  master  of 
form  as  well  as  of  matter,  a  work  of  whose  defects,  when  compared  with  the  idea 
tt  its  fbundadon,  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  its  author.     But  I  know,  t 


that  fellowship  of  spirit  and  feeling  will  be  accounted  of  more  worth  by  you,  than 
all  else  besides. 

Trusting,  then,  that  you  will  accept  this  offering  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
it  is  presented,  I  conclude  with  the  ancerest  wishes  that  a  gracious  Grod  may  Ion" 
preserve  you  in  health,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  powers;  that  he  would 
m^e  you  wholly  our  own,  and  long  keep  you  in  the  midst  of  ua,  to  awaken  the 
fouf  isTcpofimp  in  the  minds  of  our  beloved  German  youth ;_  to  exert  your  power- 
nd.influence  agiunst  all  debasement  and  crippling  cj  the  intellect;  to  lead  back 
Ijiose  who  are  astray,  from  the  unnatural  and  the  distorted  to  a  healthful  simplicih' ; 
to  exhibit  a  pattern  of  right  method  and  of  true  freedom  in  science ;  to  testify 
of  that  which  constitutes  Sie  goal  and  central  point  of  all  history;  and  —  so  far  as 
it  comes  within  the  province  of  science  —  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  new,  Chris- 
rian  age  of  the  world,  whose  dawn  already  greefa  us  from  afar;  that,  for  such  ends 
as  these,  He  would  prolong  the  evening  of  your  life,  and  make  it  even  more  glori- 
ous than  was  its  morning. 

These  are  the  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  of  him  who  caUa  himseF,  -with  hia 
whole  heart  v^..™ 

iours,  ^  NEANDEE. 

Beelin,  July  II,  1812, 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


To  exhibit  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  living  1(1111885  of  the  divine 
power  of  Christianity;  as  a  school  of  Chrisdan  experience;  a  -voice,  sounding 
through  the  ages,  of  instruction,  of  doctrine,  and  of  reproof,  ibr  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  listen ;  this,  from  the  earliest  period,  has  been  the  leading  aim  of  my  life 
and  studies.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  always  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
nndertaking,  and  with  the  great  difBcullies  which  must  attend  it,  if  so  conducted 
as  to  answer  the  demands  M  science  and  of  the  great  practical  want  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  for  both  of  these  are,  in  the  present  case,  dosely  connected.  Nothing 
but  what  can  stand  as  truth  before  the  scrutiny  of  genuine,  unprejudiced  science, 
— of  a  science  which  does  not  see  through  the  glass  of  a  particular  philosophical 
or  dogmatic  school,  —  can  be  profitable  for  instruction,  doctrine,  and  reproof;  and 
wherever  a  science  relating  to  the  things  of  God  and  their  revelation  and  evolu- 
tion among  mankind  has  not  become,  by  mismanagement  of  human  perversihr,  an 
inmgnificant  caricature,  or  a  lifeless  skeletctn,  tt  must  necessarily  bear  these  &uita. 
Science  and  life  are  here  deagned  to  inter-penetrate  each  other,  if  life  is  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  manifold  contradictions  of  error,  and  science  to  death  and  inanity. 

Alfliough  I  certrunly  felt  the  inward  call  to  such  an  undertaking,  yet  lie  sense 
of  its  weight  and  its  responaibleness  —  especially  at  the  present  time,  which  so 
much  needs  the  historiam  viltB  magislram,  as  a  sure  compass  in  the  stonn  and  tnmult 
of  events  —  has  continually  deterred  me  from  attempting  to  realize  the  fevorife 
idea  which  so  long  floated  before  my  mind.  After  several  preliminary  essays, 
on  works  connected  with  church  history,  I  was  led  by  various  motives,  personal 
and  outward,  to  engage  in  a  task  which,  if  too  long  delayed,  might  never  be 
accomplished. 

The  immediate  outward  occasion  -was,  that  ray  respected  publisher  invited  me  to 
prepare  ibr  the  press  a  new  edition  of  my  wort  on  the  Emperor  Julian ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  more  full  and  ample  treatment  of  lie  subject,  which  in  that  work 
had  been  only  a  fragment.  But,  in  setting  about  this  task,  I  found  that  (he  book, 
according  to  the  views  which  I  then  entertained,  would  have  to  take  an  entirely 
new  shape,  and,  if  it  came  to  any  thing,  to  be  wrought  into  a  ftr  more  comprehen- 
Mve  whole.  Thus  was  su^^ted  to  me  the  thought  of  publishing,  in  the  first  place, 
the  history  of  the  church  m  the  three  first  centuries,  as  the  starting  point  of  a  gen- 
eral Church  History;  and  the  encouragement  reeeiTod  from  my  publisher  con- 
firmed me  in  the  plan. 

I  here  enter,  then,  upon  the  eaecution  of  this  work,  and  present  to  the  public 
the  first  great  division  of  tiie  histery  of  the  church  during  the  three  first  centuries. 
The  second  division,  if  it  please  God,  shall  follow  by  the  next  Easter  fair.  The 
history  of  the  Apostoho  church  as  a  whole,  is,  to  my  own  mind,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  incorporate  it  immediately  ivith  the 
present  history.  Hence,  in  this  work,  I  have  amply  presupposed  it ;  and  I  reserve 
for  a  fiiture  opportunity  the  publication  of  it,  as  a  separate  work  by  itself. 

May  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  truth,  attend  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work  with  His  blessing,  and  grant  me  both  the  abilily  and  the  right 
dispo^tion  to  prosecute  it  to  tiie  end. 

To  conclude,  I  offer  my  hearty  thanks  to  all  the  friends  who  have  attended  thia 
work,  in  its  transition  through  the  press,  with  their  kind  as^stance ;  and  especially 
to  my  excellent  friend,  one  of  our  promising  young  theologians,  (soon  aiterwanii 
removed  to  a  better  world,)  the  theological  student,  Singee.  To  his  assiduity  and 
care,  accompanied  with  no  small  labor  in  correcting  the  proofs,  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  is  greatiy  indebted.  The  indexes  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  work, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  much  to  the  reader's  convenience,  are  also  due 
to  fhejindustry  of  this  valued  and  beloved  friend. 

A.  NEANDER. 
Berlin,  October  18,  1825. 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  SECOKD  EDITIOS. 


riKST  of  aD,  I  -would  thantfully  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness  which  haa 
enabled  me — beyond  any  expectations  I  eould  have  formed  when,  seventeen 
years  ago,  I  commenced  the  publication  of  my  Church  History—- to  prosecute  the 
work  30  far,  and  also  to  recast  the  first  volume  of  it  in  a  better  shape.  The  first 
edition  having  been  diisposed  of  within  a  year,  a  reimpreasion  of  the  text  and 
doubling  the  number  of  copies  made  it  possible  W  defer  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  for  so  long  a  period.  For  this  I  am  indebted  io  the  prudent  arrangement 
of  my  respected  poblisher ;  for  had  I  undertaken  to  prepare  a  new  edition  at  any 
earlier  period,  it  would  hardly  have  been  in  my  power  to  carry  forward  the  work 
so  far  as  I  hare.  Besides,  owing  to  llie  long  interval  which  has  elapsed,  I  had  be- 
come almost  a  stranger  to  this  portion  of  it,  in  its  original  form ;  and  hence  tie 
defects  wbich  demanded  conection,  could  not  fail  to  appear  to  me  tbe  more 
g!arin«.  Many  of  the  corrections  have  been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  friends 
and  of  enemies ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  listen  also  to  the  latter,  when 
the  truth  speaks  through  them. 

I  must  still  hold  fast  to  the  same  fundamental  position  in  theology,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  history,  which  I  held  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking.  I  must 
strenuously  defend  it,  over  agiunst,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  same  main  tendencies 
which  I  then  had  to  combat.  On  many  points,  history,  in  the  mean  time,  has 
already  decided.  Nothing  irill  rem^n  hidden :  principles  must  unfold  themselves, 
and  bring  out  to  the  %ht  the  results  which  lie  wit6in  them.  When  this  has  been 
done,  all  the  shiils  are  in  vsda,  by  which  men  would  seek  to  reverse  the  dect^on 
of  history,  and  repeat  over  again  the  old  trick  of  deception. 

IVhen,  at  the  commencement  of  my  labors,  seventeen  years  ago,  I  dedicated  my 
work  to  the  friend  who  was  about  to  leave  me,  WiLHELM  Bohmeu,- — a  young  man 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  a  whole  class  inspired  with  the  same 
disposition ;  who  has  since,  as  a  man,  m^tained  bis  standing  among  tlie  learned 
theologians  and  teachers  of  the  church,  and  with  whom  I  have  ever  remained 
bound  by  the  same  fellowship  of  fflnrit,  —  I  affixed  to  it  the  motto  of  our  common 
theology,  and  of  this  exhibiljon  of  history :  "  Pectus  est,  quod  theol<^um  facit." 
We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this  maxun ;  shame  rather  to  those  who  were  bold 
enough  to  ridicule  it.  They  have  pronounced  sentence  on  themselves.  It  was  the 
watchword  of  those  men  who  called  forth  thejilogy  from  the  dead  forms  of  scholas- 
ticism to  the  fiving  spirit  of  Giod's  word.  So  let  this  be  our  motto  still,  in  despite 
of  iJl  Etanfeling  or  over-crammed  PhUislen,  —  of  all  the  foolish  men  who  wrap 
tiiemselves  in  the  conceit  of  their  own  sup'-nor  science,  or  who  allow  themselvea 
to  be  dazzled  by  such  vMn  preten^ons. 

The  first  diviwon  of  this  work,  in  its  prp=pnt  alterfd  shape,  will  octupy  two 
volumes.  The  second  volume,  with  the  Dii  ine  pcnni-sion  will  wJon  foltow  the 
present;*  and  I  hope,  also,  the  continuation  of  th(,  whole  woik  imU  do  longer 
be  delayed. 

A.  NEANDBK. 
Bbkliw,  July  11,  1842. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


TO   MY   BELOVED    AND   MUCH-HONORED    FEIEND, 
DR.    HEUBNER, 


WuEN,  last  year,  the  noUe  festival  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  twen^- 
fifth  anniversary  of  j'our  Theological  Seminary,  from  which,  during  dint  space 
of  time,  so  rich  a  blessing  has  flowed  to  the  churches  of  this  country,  gladly 
■would  I  have  borne  some  part  or  other  in  honor  of  this  occasion  so  interestang  to 
my  heart.  It  was  not  my  happiness  l»  enjoy  that  privily.  I  now  come  after 
the  feast,  with  a  small  ofiering,  which  assures  yon  of  my  sincere  !ove  and  respect. 
There  is  also  a  jubilee-fesdvJ  in  commemoration  erf  our  ancient  friendship.  It  is 
now  more  than  ftve  and  twenty  years  since  it  was  my  happiness  to  make  your  ao- 
quaintanee,  ia  the  sociely  of  tliat  man  of  God,  who  but  a  short  time  ago  was  called 
home  from  the  midst  of  us,  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  a  man  whose  memory  thou- 
sands blesa,  —  and  from  that  time  I  have  looked  towards  you  aa  to  a  point  of  light 
anud  the  darkness  of  this  worldly  ^e.  Toa  will  receive  this  tribute  of  my  sincere 
esteem  with  indulgent  good-will,  n  you  find  a  good  deal  here,  as  in  other  writings 
of  mine,  which  does  not  accord  with  your  own  -riewa  of  doctrine,  this,  I  am  con- 
fident, cannot  disturb  your  kind  feeliags.  You  understand  how  <o  make  subordinate 
differences  recede  and  give  place  to  (he  higher  fellowship  funded  on  that  one 
foundation,  which  \s  Christ,  You  are  a  disciple  of  the  true  spirit  of  love  and  free- 
dom, which,  so  far  fl'om  inasling  that  everythmg  shall  be  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
inaketh  free. 

God  grant  that  jou  may  be  spared  yet  many  years,  as  a  blesang  to  his  church, 
which,  in  these  times  of  encroacliing  darkness,  needs  such  mtnesses  above  all 
things  else.  With  all  my  heart,  yours, 

BERLinr,  June  28,  1843.  A.  NEANDEE. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  first  book  of  ray  Church  History,  which  oi 
tains  the  history  of  doctrines.     The  active  investigations  which  have  been  g"' 


on,  during  the  few  years  past,  in  this  department,  gave  occasion,  here  especially, 
for  the  correction  or  more  ample  proof  of  many  tilings  which  I  had  advanced ; 


}  ample  proof  of  many  tilings  which  I 
and  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  opportunity  has  been  given  me  for  making  tl 
provements.  A  tendency  which  aims  at  science  and  spirit  by  referring  everything 
to  the  head,  could,  most  assuredly,  never  find  in  me  any  thing  but  an  unfashion- 
able opponent. 

In  conclusion,  I  prraent  my  hearty  (hanks  to  my  friend,  Hermann  Eossbl,  fiar 
the  patient  and  skilAil  care  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  correction  of  this  volume, 
and  in  preparing  (he  running-tities,  and  the  indexes  at  the  end. 

The  two  prefaces  to  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  first  edition,  I  leave 
out  for  want  of  room.  The  third  volume  vras  dedicated  to  the  beloved  man  with 
whom,  as  a  colleague,  I  have  since  had  Ihe  pleasure  of  being  permanentiy  connects 
ed,  and  was  meant  as  a  salutation  of  hearty  love  on  the  occasion  of  his  then  recent 
arrival  on  a  visit  to  this  citj',  in  July  19th,  1827. 

The  guide  to  Church  History,  which  I  promised  some  time  ago,  will  now  beyond 
all  doubt  be  prepared  by  a  very  dear  young  friend  of  mine,  Ilr.  Lie.  Jacobi,  who 
has  already  made  himself  favorably  known  by  his  essay  on  Pelagius,  and  from 
whom  the  b^t  which  could  be  done  may  be  expected. 

A.  NEANDBR 
Berlin,  Jusb  23,  1843, 
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coNBiriotr  OF  tiif  wopib  pi  iian  fwFFK  a\»  jonsii,  at  the  tijib  of  the  fest 

APFKAKANl  i.  AND  THE  LOMMLM  tMtM  OF  THB  SPKEAB  OF  CHKIBTIANITT. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  traoe,  from  the  small  mustard-graio, 
through  the  comse  of  the  past  centuries,  lying  open  for  our  inspection, 
the  growth  of  that  mighty  tree,  which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the 
earth,  and  under  the  blanches  of  which  all  its  people  are  to  find  a 
safe  habitation  The  history  will  show  how  a  little  leaven,  cast  into 
t}ie  mass  of  humanity,  has  been  gradually  penetrating  it.  Looking  ba«k 
on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  would  survey  a  process  of  de- 
velopment in  which  we  ourselves  are  included;  a  process  moving 
steadily  onward,  though  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  through  various  wind- 
ings, yet  in  the  end  furthered  by  whatever  has  attempted  to  arrest  its 
course ;  a  process  having  its  issue  in  eternity,  but  constantly  following 
the  same  laws,  so  that  in  the  past,  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we 
may  see  the  germ  of  the  future,  which  is  coming  to  meet  us.  But 
although  the  contemplation  of  history  enables  us  to  perceive  the  powers 
as  they  are  prepared  in  their  secret  laboratories,  and  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  actual  operation,  yet  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of 
all  this,  it  is  pre-supposed  that  we  have  formed  some  just  conception  of 
that  in  its  inward  essence,  which  we  would  study  in  its  manifestation 
and  process  of  development.  Our  knowledge  here  falls  into  a  neces- 
sary eb-cle.  To  understand  history,  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  some 
understanding  of  that  which  constitutes  its  working  principle ;  but  it 
is  also  history  which  furnishes  us  the  proper  test,  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain whether  its  principle  has  been  righdy  apprehended.  Certainly, 
then,  our  understanding  of  the  history  of  Christianity  will  depend  on 
the  conception  we  have  formed  to  ourselves  of  Christianity  itself. 

Now  Ciiristianity  we  regard  not  as  a  power  that  has  sprung  up  out 
of  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  but  as  one  which  descended 
from  above,  because  heaven  opened  itself  for  the  rescue  of  revolted 
humanity ;  a  power  which,  as  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human  nature 
can'  create  out  of  its  own  re«ource<<,  must  imjart  to  that  nature  a  new 
life,  and  change  it  from  itt>  inmost  centre  The  great  source  of  this 
powor  is  the  person  whose  life  its  appearance  exhibits  to  ua  —  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  —  the  Redeemer  of  minkmd  ■when  alienated  from  God  by 
sin.  In  the  -iibmisaun  rf  iu.ith  tj  him  ind  the  appropriation  of  the 
truth  wliicli  he  i  icilel,  con&ibts  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of 
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that  fellowship  of  the  divine  life  resultmg  from  it,  which  we  designate 
under  the  name  of  the  church.  Out  of  this  springs  the  common  con- 
sciousness, which  unites  al!  its  members  in  one,  however  separated 
from  one  another  by  space  or  time.  I'he  continuance  of  all  those 
agenda,  whereby  Christianity  has  given  a  new  turn  to  the  life  of  our 
race,  depends  on  our  holding  fast  to  this,  its  peculiar  essence,  to  the 
same  that  has  been  the  spring  of  these  agencies  from  the  beginning. 
To  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  derived  its  origin  from  these  iiSuencea 
in  humanity,  and  which  must  ever  continue  to  spring  up  afresh  from  the 
same,  may  be  applied  the  remark  of  an  ancient  historian  respecting 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  that  they  will  be  preserved  by  the  same 
means  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  foundation.  ' 

But  although  Christianity  can  be  understood  only  as  something 
which  is  above  nature  and  reason,  something  communicated  to  them 
from  a  higher  source,  yet  it  stands  in  necessary  connection  with  the 
essence  of  these  powers  and  with  their  mode  of  development,  —  other- 
wise, indeed,  it  could  not  be  fitted  to  elevate  them  to  any  higher  stage ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  operate  on  them  at  all.  And  such  a  connec- 
tion, considered  by  itself,  wemustpresume  to  exist  in  the  works  of  God, 
in  the  mutual  and  harmomous  agreement  of  which  is  manifested  the 
divine  order  of  the  universe.  The  connection  of  which  we  now  speak 
consists  in  this;  that  what  has  by  their  Creator  been  implanted  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature  and  reason,  what  has  its  ground  in  their  idea 
and  their  destination,  can  attain  to  its  full  realization  only  by  means  of 
that  higher  principle,  as  we  see  it  actually  realized  in  Him  who  is  its 
Source,  and  in  whom  is  expressed  the  original  type  and  model,  after 
which  humanity  has  to  strive.  And  accordingly,  we  see  the  evidence 
of  this  connection,  whenever  we  observe  how  human  nature  and  reason 
do,  by  virtue  of  this,  their  original  capacity,  actually  strive,  in  their  his- 
torical development,  towards  this  higher  principle,  which  needs  to  he 
communicated  to  them  in  order  to  their  own  completion ;  and  how,  by 
the  same  capacity  they  are  made  receptive  of  this  principle  and  conduct- 
ed onward  till  they  yield  to  it,  and  become  moulded  by  its  influence. 
It  is  simply  because  such  a  connection  exists,  because  in  all  cases 
where,  through  the  historic  preparation,  the  soil  has  been  rendered  siut- 
able  for  its  reception,  Christianity  enters  readily  into  all  that  is  human, 
striving  to  asamilate  it  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  inter-penetrate  it  with 
its  own  power,  that  on  a  superficial  view,  it  appears  as  if  Christianity 
itself  were  only  a  product  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
difierent  spiritual  elements  it  had  drawn  together ;  and  the  opinion 
has  found  advocates,  that  it  could  thus  be  explained.  So  may  it  also 
become  blended  for  a  while  with  the  impure  elements,  attracted  by  its 
influence,  and  in  its  manifestation  assume  a  shape  which  wholly 
resembles  thero  ;  — till  at  length,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  it  be^ns 
a  process  of  purification,  from  which  it  issues  forth  refined  and  ennobled, 
even  in  its  outward  form.  But  this  circumstance,  again,  might  seem 
to  furnish  some  hold  for  the  opinion,  as  if  all  those  impure  elements, 

J  Imperhini  fatUe  his  artibus  retinetar,  qulbus  initio  partum  est. 
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■which  only  attached  theraaelves  to  Chriatianitj  in  its  outward  mani- 
festation, sprang  from  its  essence ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  real 
operation  of  its  essence,  as  the  process  of  development  went  on,  was 
to  separate  and  reject  them.  In  the  contemplation  of  history,  as  of 
nature,  it  is  always  in  truth  a  very  difGcuIt  thing  to  avoid  confounding 
accidental  symptoms  with  more  deep-seated  agencies,  —  to  distauguish 
clearly  the  true  cause  from  what  merely  works  on  the  surface,^ 

K  this  holds  good,  so  far  aa  it  concerns  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  development  of  human  nature  generally,  it  will  be  found  to 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  great  period,  which  was  chosen  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  for  the  diffusion 
among  mankmd,  from  him,  as  the  source,  of  those  powers  from  above, 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  that  new  creation,  whose  progres- 
sive work  became  thenceforth  the  final  problem  and  the  goal  of  history. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  from  its  historical  connection  with  the  previous 
development  of  that  portion  of  mankind,  among  whom  Christianity 
first  appeared,  that  its  effects  can  be  rightly  understood ;  and  such  a 
connected  view  of  the  subject  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
of  false  explanations. 

This  connection  is  hinted  at  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  where  he  says 
fliat  Christ  appeared  wAen  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come.  For 
herein,  certainly,  it  is  implied,  that  the  precise  time  when  he  appeared 
had  some  particular  relation  to  his  appearance ;  —  that  the  preparatory 
steps,  through  the  previous  development  in  the  history  of  the  natioiw, 
had  been  directed  precisely  to  this  point,  and  were  destined  to  proceed 
just  so  far,  in  order  to  admit  of  this  appearance  —  the  goal  and  central 
point  of  all.  It  is  true,  this  appearance  stands  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
relation  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  designed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense.  It  is  connected  with 
this  reli^on  by  the  common  element  of  a  divine  revelation,  —  the 
super-natural  and  supra-rational  clement ;  by  the  common  interest  of 
Thoism  and  the  Theocracy  ;  as  all  revealed  reli^on,  the  entire  devel- 
opment of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  points  from  the  beginning 
towards  one  end ;  which  being  reached,  every  thing  must  be  re- 
cognized aa  belonging  to  one  orgamc  whole,  —  a  whole  wherein  all 
the  principal  momenta  served  to  announce  beforehand,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for,  the  end  towards  which  they  were  tending  as  their  last 
fulfilment  and  consummation.  It  is  in  liiis  reference,  Christ  says  of 
hia  relation  to  tfds  religion,  what  he  could  not  say  after  the  same 
manner,  of  his  relation  to  any  other; — that  he  was  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil ;  although  it  remains 
none  the  less  true,  that  Christ  stands  in  the  relation  of  one,  who  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  to  all  the  truth  at  bottom  in  all  religions,  to 
the  purely  human  element  wherever  it  may  be  found.  But  still  we 
must  not  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  connection  of  the  appearance 
of  Christianity  with  Judaism  alone.  Judaism  itself,  as  the  revealed 
religion  of  Theism,  can  be  understood  in  its  true  significance,  only  as 
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coiitiTisted  ivith  tlie  Nature-religion  of  Paganism.  "Whilst  on  the  one 
hand,  the  seed  of  divine  tmth  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  wag 
communicated  to  reason  by  divine  revelation ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
reason  unfolding  itself  from  beneath,  must  seek,  especially  among 
that  great  luatorical  people,  the  Greeks,  how  far  it  could  singly,  and  by 
its  own  power,  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  To  this,  the 
Apostle  Paul  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  God  hath  determined  for  all 
nations  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
—  how  long  they  should  continue,  and  how  far  they  should  extend  their 
sway,  —  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him  and  find  him,"  And  so,  too,  when  he  says  of  the  limes  immediately 
preceding  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  that  the  world,  by  its  own  wis- 
dom, sought  to  know  <Jod  in  his  wisdom,  but  could  not  know  him.  As  it 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  Hebrews  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  heaven- 
derived  element  of  the  Theistie  religion,  so  it  was  ordained  that 
among  the  Greeks,  all  seeds  of  human  culture  should  unfold  themselves 
in  beautiful  harmony,  to  a  complete  and  perfect  whole ;  and  then 
Christianity,  taking  up  the  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  was  to  unite  both  in  one,  and  show  how  it  was  necessary  that 
both  should  co-operate  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  itself  and  for 
the  \mfolding  of  what  it  contains.  Origen  had  no  heatation  in  admit- 
ting, what  Celsua  the  great  antagonist  of  Christianity  maintained,  *hen 
he  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  talents  and  fitness 
of  position,  which  qualified  them  for  applying  human  culture  to  the 
development  ajid  elaboration  of  those  elements  of  divine  knowledge 
they  had  received  from  other  quarters,  namely  from  the  East,^ 

Besides,  among  Pagans,  the  transient  flashes  of  a  deeply-seated  con- 
sciousness of  God,  —  the  sporadic  revelations  of  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  not  left  himself  without  witr- 
ness  among  any  people, — are  too  clear  to  be  mistaken ;  the  testimonia 
animaa  naturaliter  christianEe,  as  it  is  expressed  by  an  ancient  father, 
which  pointed  to  Christianity.  And  while  it  was  necessary  that  the 
influence  of  Judaism  should  penetrate  into  the  heathen  world,  m  order  to 
prepare  the  way  and  open  a  point  of  communication  for  Christianity,  so 
was  it  needful  also,  that  the  stem  and  repulsive  stiffaess  of  Judaism 
should  be  softened  and  expanded  by  the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture, 
in  order  to  become  recipient  for  what  was  new  in  the  pr^entations  of 
the  Gospel.  The  three  great  historical  nations  had  to  contribute,  each 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, —  the  Jews  on  the  side  of  the  religious  element ;  the  Greeks  on 
the  side  of  science  and  art ;  the  Romans,  as  masters  of  the  world,  on 
the  side  of  the  political  element.  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
arrived,  and  Ckriat  appeared,  —  when  the  goal  of  history  had  thus 
been  reached, — then  it  was,  that  through  him,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  spirit  that  proceeded  from  him,  —  the  might  of  Christianity,  —  all 
the  threads,  hitherto  separated,  of  human  development,  were  to  be 
brought  together  and  interwoven  in  one  web, 

I'On  Kptvai  0e(iai6<7a'!&at  sal  aaxnaat  earing  iu  this  opinion,  says  it  serves  pre- 
npSf  uper^i'  Tii  iwo  ^apiiUpav  cvp^hira  dsely  for  tho  vindication  of  Christianitj. 
aueivovEi  eiaiv  "EMi/vEf.     Ovigen,  flcqoi-     C.  Ccls.  I.  2. 
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Now,  tow  it  was,  tliafc  the  different  courses  of  deTelopment  under 
revealed,  and  in  natural  religion,  —  under  Judaism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Greek  or  Roman  institutions  on  the  other,  —  co-operated  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christianity,  it  is  our  present  puTp<«e  more  particularly  to 
consider  ;  and  we  will  first  east  a  glance  at  tlie  refigious  state  of  the 
pagan  world  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

State  of  t!ie  Pagan  World  among  the  Cheeks  and  Momam. 

If,  in  the  ancient  world,  a  dark  fatality  seemed  to  reveal  itself  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  an  irreastible  cycle  to  which  all  human  great- 
ness was  forced  to  submit,  in  this  impression  we  may  recognize  the 
consciousness  of  a  necessary  law  of  development  at  that  stage  of  the 
world.  All  national  greatness  depends  on  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
and  manners ;  and  this  again  on  the  power  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  But  the  popular  religious  of  antitjuity  answered  only  for  a 
certain  stage  of  culture.  "When  the  nations,  in  the  course  of  their 
progress,  had  passed  beyond  this,  the  necessary  consequence  was  a 
dissevering  of  the  spirit  from  the  religious  traditions.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  quiet  and  equable  development  of  the  Oriental  mind,  —  so' 
tenacious  of  the  old, —  the  opposition  between  the  mythic  reli^on  of 
the  people,  and  the  secret,  fheosophic  doctrines  of  a  priestly  cast,  who 
gave  direction  to  the  popular  conscience,  might  exist  for  centuries 
without  change.  But  among  the  more  excitable  nations  of  the  West, 
intellectual  culture,  as  soon  as  it  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
independence,  must  necessarily  fall  into  collision  with  the  mythic 
religion,  handed  down  from  the  infancy  of  the  people.  The  more 
widely  diffused  cultivation  became,  the  more  extensive  grew  this  schism. 
Religion  was  deprived  of  its  power,  and  the  defection  from  this  led 
at  the  same  time  to  the  depravation  of  morals.  Thus  the  culture 
which  had  no  reli^oua  and  moral  ground  of  support,  capable  of  with- 
standing every  shock,  and  indestructible  under  all  changes,  —  as  soon 
as  it  was  rent  from  ite  connection  with  the  inner  hfe  that  alone  gives 
the  vigor  of  health  to  all  human  concerns,  —  could  only  degenerate  into 
false  civilization  and  corruption.  There  was  as  yet  tia  salt,  to  preserve 
the  life  of  humanity  from  decomposing,  or  to  restore  it  back  again 
when  passing  to  decomposition. 

As  it  was  the  Grecian  mind,  —  freed  in  its  development  from  the 
influence  of  tradition,  —  to  which  philosophy  and  every  independent 
science  under  its  form,  owe  their  existence;  so  too  it  was  among  the 
Greeks,  that  the  mighty  schism  first  presented  itself,  between  the 
human  mind  striving  after  its  freedom,  and  the  popular  reU^on.  As 
early  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  the  arbitrary  and 
heartless  dialectic  of  the  Sophbta  was  directed  against  the  might  of 
holy  tradition  and  morals.  Plato  already  represents  Socrates  discours- 
ing against  this  rage  for  enlightenment,  which  he  characterises  as  a 
"  boorish  wisdom,"  ^  that  put  itself  to  the  thankless  task  of  tracing  back 

1  'kypoUifi  Tivl  ao^tg.  xp^f^vo;,  15  what     natural  and  trisial.     HiJedrng,  p.  285,  Plat 
be  Sttjs  of  one  of  those  enlighteners  who     cd.  Biponl,  Vol.  X. 
were  for  explaining  every  thing  into  the 

1" 
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all  mythical  tales  to  some  natural  fact,  neglecting  meanwhile,  what  ia 
moat  important  and  nearest  to  man,  the  knowledge  of  himself.  And 
in  the  times  immediately  succeeding,  appeared  a  certfun  Euemei-us, 
from  the  school  of  Cyrene,  who  fancied  that  he  had  compassed  the  long- 
sought  object,  and  resolved  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  gods, 
into  a  history  of  nature. 

Among  the  Romans,  religion  was  more  closely  Interwoven  than  in 
the  other  ancient  states,  with  politics.  One  gave  life  to  the  other. 
Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  whole  civil  and  domestic  life  was  based 
on  religious  customa,  which,  by  their  connection  with  modesty  of  man- 
ners, presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  more  Esthetic  than  moral 
element  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  —  a  system  which  did  not  shrink 
from  even  entering  into  union  with  immorality.  ^  The  great  historian 
Polybius  has  given  a  picture  of  Roman  life,  as  it  was  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Christ,  while  it  yet  retained  its  ancient  simphcity.  Judipng 
by  those  marims  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  a  statesman,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  he  believed  that 
the  trait  of  character,  for  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  commonly 
reproached, —  the  excessive  superstition  inwrought  with  their  public  and 
private  life,  — was,  in  truth,  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Roman  state.^  Con- 
templating religion  in  this  outward  way,  he  saw  in  it  only  a  means, 
employed  by  the  wisdom  of  law-givers,  for  training  and  leading  the 
multitude.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  were  it  even  possible  to  form  n 
state  of  wise  men,  such  a  procedure  would,  perhaps,  be  found  un- 
necessary. But  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power,  which  unruly  passions 
and  desires  esercised  over  the  excitable  multitude,  there  was  need  of 
such  means,  in  order  to  hold  them  in  check  by  the  dread  of  the.  invisi- 
ble, and  by  terrifying  fictions.^  From  this  power  of  rehgious  faith,  he 
aficounted  for  the  iategrity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, with  whom  an  oath  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  to  be  relied  on  with 
far  more  confidence  than  any  number  'of  other  securities  in  the  Grecian 
states.  But  while  he  praised  the  ancients,  who,  not  without  good  rear 
sons,  had  introduced  among  the  multitude  these  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  thmgs  of  the  lower  world,  he  felt  constrained  to  censure 
thtee  of  his  own  contemporaries,  who  were  most  unreasonably  and  in- 
considerately seeking  to  destroy  these  convictions.  * 

It  would  necessanly  be  the  case,  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient world,  that  in  proportion  as  scientific  culture  came  to  be  more 
generally  diffused  among  the  people,  this  opposition  noticed  by  Poiybiua 
between  the  svihjeciive  conviction  of  individuals  and  the  puhhc  state- 
reli^on,  would  become  more  strongly  marked.  There  were  no  means 
of  creating  a  fellowship  of  religious  interest  on  trathfhl  grounds, 

1  A  diffei-ence  between  the  Eomnn  and  fiaftaiuv  ^rpayfrnra,  Mya  Si  r^  SeiaiSair- 

GreciHn.  relirfons,  particularly  noticed  bj  /loniav.    L.  VI.  c  56. 

Dionj-sinsofHalicamiissua,  a  Greek  writer  '  ksiirsTai,  toIc  ^^is  06/?oif  laii  rj 

of  ^e  Augustan  age.    See  the  well-known  roiovrp  Tpaf<^tif  t&  irA^tfi/  avvix^iv. 

and  rema^able  passiige  in  Arch;eol.  Ro-  *  Aionep  ol  naXaiot  AiKoCtre  (u>t  t&s  '"epl 

man.  1.  II.  c.  18.  ^e^  hivoia^  Roi  Ttii  inrip  tChi  iv  (fSav  ^ta- 

^  Kai  /ioi   6oKei   rh   itaph   TOif  uM,Dic  T^eig  ots  eixp  Koi  lif  Irvx^v  etc  Tit  irl^^ 

.ivfl/junoif  irii&^iiuemn,  ruSro  evi^cxciv  rii  TrapEiaayajctv  ttoM  6s  uaj^ov  ol  viv  tf/cjf 
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Tietween  the  cultivated  class  and  the  peoijle  Tlie  wiser  sort  endeavor- 
ed to  sustain  the  popular  leli^on ,  either  beciuse,  hke  Poljbius,  they 
meiely  recognized  m  it  a  neoessaiy  means  to  political  ends;  or 
1  et.aiL'-e,  hko  phdosophera  of  more  depth,  they  re^irded  it  as  not 
barely  the  woik  of  hum\n  caprice,  but  aa  btlongmg  to  a  higher  iieces- 
sity ,  as  resting  on  a  basis  of  truth,  which  could  be  brought  near  the 
<^onsLioiisnes3  ot  the  multitude  only  undei  this  hiun'vn  form ;  as  the 
fijgments  of  a  tradition,  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
po',seb'<ed  m  the  earliest  times,  wherein  all  thit  was  true  and  that 
cKim  d  to  be  acloiowledged  as  9uch  also  bv  the  ivise,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tiUjjuished  fiom  the  imperfect  fo  m  ^  With  Polybius  agrees  Strabo  the 
geographei,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Caesar.  "Themulti- 
tiiie  of  women,  he  ob^^errcs,  ind  the  entire  ma.ss  of  the  common  people 
cmnot  be  led  to  piety  bv  the  doctrmes  of  }.hilosophy ,  for  this  purpose 
superstition  also  is  necessary,  which  must  call  in  the  aid  of  myths  and 
tiles  ot  wonder  "  Ha>in^  idduced  some  examples  from  the  Grecian 
mythology,  he  adds,  "  such  thuigs  the  founders  of  states  employed  aa 
bugbeaia  to  awe  tliddish  people,"  These  myths,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
were  required  not  only  for  children,  but  no  less  for  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated,  who  are  no  better  than  children ;  and  so  too  for  those 
whose  education  is  imperfect,  for  in  their  case  too,  reason  has  not  as  yet 
acquired  strength  enough  to  throw  off  the  habits  they  have  brought 
with  them  from  the  years  of  childhood.* 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  ancient  simpli- 
city of  manners  was  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  culture, 
this  opposition,  which  had  for  a  long  time  existed  among  the  Greeks, 
between  the  religion  of  thinking  men  and  the  state-religion,  or  the 
popular  iaith,  began  to  prevail  more  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Thi:^  the  learned  Roman 
antiquarian,  Varro,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
distinguished  tliree  kinds  of  theology ;  the  poetic  or,  mythical,  the  civil, 
and  the  natural ;  the  last  being  the  one  ivMch  belongs  to  the  whole 
world,  and  in  which  the  wise  are  agreed.  'The  theologia  civilis,  in  its 
relation  to  truth,  seemed  to  him  to  lie  half  way  between  mytbology 
and  philosophical  religion.^  Seneca  said  in  his  tract  "  against  super- 
stition," "  the  whole  of  that  vulgar  crowd  of  goife,  which  for  ages 
past  a  Protean  superstition  has  been  accumulating,  we  shall  worship  in 

1  So  Ari^Coile;  who  says,  "  It  has  been  that  this  has  been  clivmelj  said ;  and  since 

haniicd  down,  in  h  mythical  form,  from  (he  it  is  probable  that  pliilosophj  and  tlie  arts 

earliest  times  to  poaWiiiy,  that  there  Hre  havo  been  several  timaa.  —  Bofaraa  that  is 

gods,  and  that  the.divine  (ihe  Deitv)  com-  possible,  —  found  and  lost,  such-  doctrines 

E asses  entire  nature.    All  besides  tjiis,  liaa  may  have  been  preserved  to  our  lames,  as  the 

een  added,  after  the  nivihicnl  stylo,  for  the  remainsof  ancient  wisdom."  MetBfhys.x-S. 

purpose  of  persuading  the  mnltiiode,  and  ^  In  Strabo  Gec^raph.  L  I.  o.  a. 

for  Che  interest  of  the  laws,  and  the  advan-  "  His  words  are :  iJ^ima  theoli^iai  max- 

tage  of  the  state.    Thus  men  have  given  ime  accommodata  est  ad  theatmra,  secntl- 

to  the  gods  human  forms,  and  liave  even  da  ad  mundmn,  tenia  od  urbem.    Ea,  qum 

represented  them  under  the  figure  of  other  scribnnt  poe(£e,  minus  esse,  qnam  at  popu- 

bsmgs,  in  the  tr^  of  which  ficdons  fol-  li  seqni  debeant,  qnce  autem  philosophj, 

lowS  many  tnore  of  ttje  like  sort    But  if  pita  quam  ut  ea  vnlgum  scruton  expediat: 

wo  separate  froni  all  this  the  original  prin-  Ea  quse  foKilina  intra  parietes  in  sohola, 

ciple,  and  consider  it  alone,  namelv,  that  quam  extra,  in  foro  ferre  possunt  aurca. 

the  first  essences  ore  goiis,  we  shall  tind,  Angnslin.  de  civiiaf;  Dei.  1.  VI.  c  5,  et  seq 
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thia  sense,  viz.  that  wc  ever  remember  the  worship  we  paj  them  is  due 
TEither  to  good  manners,  than  to  their  own  worth.  All  such  rites  the 
sage  will  observe,  because  they  are  commanded  by  the  laws,  not  because 
they  are  pleasing  to  the  gods."  So  Cotta,  whom  Cicero  introduces  as 
the  Academician,  in  the  third  book  of  his  work,  "  Do  natura  Deorum," 
knows  how  to  disiinguisbj  in  his  own  person,  the  two  different  positions 
of  the  pontifex  and  the  philosopher.  But  not  every  one  had  the  wis- 
dom, which  could  hold  these  two  positions  distinctly  apart,  and  keep 
them  from  destroying,  where  they  had  nothing  better  to  substitute  in 
place  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  inner  disunion  was  at  length 
no  longer  to  be  concealed  even  from  those  who  were  no  philo&opJien, 
When  with  the  increase  of  luxury,  a  superficial  cultivation  came  to  be 
more  widely  spread  among  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  amplicity  of 
manners  gradually  disappeared ;  when  the  old  civic  virtue,  and  the  old 
constitution  and  freedom  sank  away,  and  were  succeeded  by  every  species 
of  moral  depravation,  and  by  servitude ;  then  was  the  tie  also  broken, 
whereby  the  old  reli^on  of  the  state  had  been  thus  far  preserved  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  Those  among  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Greeks,  which  most  completely  harmonized  with  a  worldly,  thoughtless 
spirit,  destitute  of  all  susceptibility  for  the  godlike ;  those  which  made 
pleasure  man's  highest  end,  or  which  led  to  doubt  of  all  objective 
truth, — Epicureamsm,  as  represented,  for  example,  by  a  Lucretius,  and 
scepticism,  —  found  currency  on  all  sides;  and  although  the  systems 
themselves  were  seldom  studied,  yet  the  great  mass  of  half-educated 
men,  became  familiar  with  their  results.  Individuals  appeared,  who, 
like  Lueian,  pointed  the  shafts  of  their  wit  against  the  existing  religions, 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  In  the  religious  systems  of  the 
several  nations  that  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  one  another  by  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophical  schools, 
men  saw  nothing  but  the  strife  of  opinions,  without  any  criterion  of 
truth.  Pilate's  question,  "what  is  truth?"  conveying  a  sneer  at  all 
enthusiasm  about  such  a  matter,  represented  the  prevailing  tone  of 
mind  of  many  a  noble  Roman. 

They,  who  without  any  deep  sense  of  religious  need,  were  yet  un- 
able to  make  up  their  minds  to  a  total  denial  of  religion,  endeavored  to 
content  themselves  with  that  dead  abstraction,  which  la  usually  left 
behind,  as  something  to  retire  to  from  the  living  forms  of  religion, 
when  these  are  on  the  point  of  expiring,  —  a  certain  species  of 
Deism,  —  a  way  of  thinking  that  does  not  indeed  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  but  yet  places  him  at  the  utmost  possible  dis- 
tance, in  the  back-ground  of  his  works.  An  idle  deity  ia  al!  that  i3 
wanted;  not  one  everywhere  active — whose  agency  pervades  the 
whole  life  of  things.  He  who  to  satisfy  his  religious  wanta  requires 
anything  beyond  this  meagre  abstraction,  he  who  would  know  anything 
more  respecting  man's  relation  to  a  higher  world  appears  already,  to 
men  of  this  way  of  thinking,  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.  The  inquiries  that 
suggest  themselves  under  the  feeling  of  a  more  profound  reli^oua 
need,  are  t«  such  minds  unintelh^ble ;  for  they  are  strangers  te  the 
feeling  itself.     In  the  notions  entertained  by  the  many,  concerning  the 
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anger  of  the  gods,  and  the  punishmenta  of  the  lower  ivorld,  they  see 
nothing  but  supcratitjon,  without  recognizing  in  them  a  fundamental 
truth,  namely,  the  undeniable  need,  which  leads  men  into  Tarious  de- 
lusions, only  when  Eoisimderatood.  But,  by  minds  of  this  stamp,  the 
■whole  is  ridiculed  alike,  as  mere  dreams  and  fancies  of  limited  man, 
who  transfers  all  his  own  passions  over  to  his  gods.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  this  class,  we  may  take  that  satirical  castigator  of  manners  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  Lucian,  who  characterizes  himself  as  the 
hater  of  lies,  cheats  and  charlatanry,  ^  And  Justin  Martyr  observes 
of  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  them  bestow 
no  thought  on  the  questions,  whether  there  is  one  God,  or  whether 
there  are  many  gods,  whether  there  is  a  providence,  or  no  providence ; 
as  if  knowledge  of  these  matters  were  of  no  importance  to  our  well- 
being.  "  They  rather  seek," says  he,*' to  convince  ns  also,  that  the 
divinity  extends  his  care  to  the  great  whole,  and  to  the  several  kinds, 
but  not  to  me  and  to  you,  not  to  men  as  individuals.  Hence  it  ia 
useless  to  pray  to  him;  for  everything  occurs  accoi'ding  to  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  an  endless  cycle.  "^ 

From  the  wreck  of  reli^on,.many  sought  to  rescue  the  faith  in  one 
divine  primal  essence,  which  they  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  world;  and  the  simple  spiritual  worship  of  this, 
appeared  to  thom  the  original  truth,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  superstition  in  the  popular  reli^ons.  It  was  Varro'a 
opimon,  that  the  only  thing  true  in  religion  was  the  idea  of  a  rational 
soul  of  the  world,  by  which  all  thmgs  are  moved  rmd  governed.  ^  He 
traces  the  orijpn  of  superstition  and  unbehef  to  the  introduction  of 
idols,  which  he  contends  were  unknown  to.  the  earliest  religion  of  the 
Romans.*  "If  images  had  not  been  introduced," says  he, "the  gods 
would  have  been  worshipped  in  a  more  chaste  and  simple  manner ;"  ^ 
and  he  appeals,  furthermore,  to  the  example  of  the  Jews.  So  Strabo 
informs  us  what  he  himself  coi^idered  to  be  the  original  truth  in  reli- 
gion, where  he  describes  Moses  as  a  reli^oua  reformer,  who  established 
Sie  simple  spiritual  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  idol 
and  image  worship  of  all  other  nations ;  "  and  this  one  Supreme 
Essence,"  says  he,  "is  what  embraces  ua  all,  water  and  land,  —  what 
we  call  the  heavens,  the  world,  the  nature  of  things.  This  Highest 
Being  should  be  worahipped  without  any  visible  image,  in  sacred 
groves.  In  such  retreats,  the  devout  should  lay  themselves  down  to 
sleep,  and  expect  signs  from  G-od  in  dreams."  But  this  simple  nature- 
worship,  Straho  supposes,  became  afterwards,  as  well  among  the  Jewa 
as  everywhere  else,  corrupted  by  superstition  and  thirst  for  power.  * 
We  should  mention  here,  also,  tiiat  eclectic  philosopher  of  the  Cynic 

1  Miaa^a^av  d/ii  do!  jiiaoyStic  Kal  /lico-  '  Anima  motu  ac  ratione  mnndam  gub- 
fjrevd^^  itat  [ti/^brv^^  Kal  fitaH  wuV'Td  TOifrv-     emails' 

Tode^  sMof  Tuv  fitapav  iviipumiv  irurv  6i  *  Qui  primi  Bimnlacra  det^mm  popnlia 

jToM^i'  daiv.    Which,,  to  be  snre,  he  conld  posnerant,  eos  oivitaiibus  snia  et  metum 

cay,  with  perfeet  justice,  of  his  own  time,  demsisse  et  eirorem  addidisse. 

See  the  dialogue  entided  iXicv;.  ^  Castios  DJi  observarBnlur ;  see  Ang^w- 

2  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  at  the  beginning  f.  tin.  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  V.  e.  31. 
213,  Ed,  Colon.  16S6.  ^  Strabo  1.  ZVI.  e.  2. 
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tribe,  Demonax  of  the  ialo  of  Cypma,  wKo,  at  the  bc^nning  of  the 
second  century,  resided  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  near  to  tlie  age  of 
a  hundred  jear3,  universally  respected  for  his  simple  life,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  charity  to  all.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  sober, 
practical  bent  of  mind,  striving  after  nothing  beyond  the  purely  human, 
which,  while  it  discarded  whatever  savored  of  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism, checked  all  inquiry  also  about  super-terrestnal  things.  He  made 
no  offerings,  because  the  gods  needed  none.  He  had  no  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  for  he  thought,  "  if  they  were  bad,  they 
ought  to  be  divulged,  to  keep  men  away  from  them,  and  if  they  were 
good,  they  should  be  communicated  to  all,  from  love  to  mankind." 
When  a  show  of  gladiators  was  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Athens,  he 
presented  Inmseif  before  the  assembled  people,  and  told  them  they 
should  pass  no  such  decree,  until  they  had  first  removed  away  the  altaj 
of  pity  (clfDf).  That  equaninuty  which  renders  man  independent  of 
outward  things  and  truly  free,  which  makes  bim  fear  nothing  and  hope 
for  nothing,  he  considered  the  loftiest  attainment.  When  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  his  answer  was,  "  Yes, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  all  things  are  immortal."  ^ 

The  elder  Pliny,  while  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  is 
lost  in  admiration  of  an  immeasurable  creative  spirit,  beyond  all 
human  comprehension,  manifesting  himself  in  his  works.  But  his 
admiration  of  this  exalted  spirit  of  tho  nniverse,  serves  only  to  awaken, 
in  tenfold  strength,  the  depressing  sense  of  the  narrowness  and  vanity 
of  man's  existence.  He  saw  nothing  to  fill  up  the  chasm  betwixt 
feeble  man  and  that  unknown,  all-transcending  spirit.  Polytheism  ap- 
peared to  him  an  invention  of  human  weakness.  Since  men  were 
incapable  of  grasping  and  retaining  the  whole  conception  of  perfect 
being,  they  separated  it  into  many  parts.  They  formed  for  themselves 
divers  ideals  as  objects  of  worship ;  each  making  himself  a  god,  suited 
to  his  own  peculiar  wants,  "  All  religion  is  the  offspring  of  necessity, 
weakness  and  fear.  What  God  is,— if  in  truth  he  be  anything 
distinct  from  the  world,  —  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  under- 
standing to  know.  But  it  is  a  foolish  delusion,  which  has  sprung  from 
human  weakness  and  human  pride,  to  ima^e  that  such  an  infinite 
spirit  would  concern  himself  with  the  petty  affairs  of  men.^  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  men  to  be  wholly  without 
reli^on,  than  to  have  one  of  thi   kind,  which  is  a  reproach  to  its  object. 

1  See  die  account    f  h     1  f    by  Lu  lan.  So  not  Ihink."    The  play  on  tlie  words  is 

This  remarkaWe  bent    f  D  n  o        so  ex-  not  translatable  into  English.    'T/uir  irepi 

clusiTely  practical,  m  ral    nd    itt    noJud'e,  iilv  Toi  Koajiov  iroliurpay/iovclTe,  wipi  ii 

so  decided  in  its  renti     a     n    f  all  h  gher  T?r  iavTui/  aicoaiitag  oi  fpwTiicrc.   Stobaei 

knowledge,  so  ready       puma  fanati  ism,  licl<^iel.n.c.I.lI,ed.Beeren,P.II.p.lO. 

all  speculative  or  rel      n     nt  rest  about  Two  other  sentences  ate  confined  in  the 

any  other  world  bes  1          abo      th    |  res-  Antbology  of  Stobaens  on  the  yv£r0i  ceav- 

enl,  is  illnslrated  by            I    lb        f  his  tow  and  on  iwipoijiia,  and  in  Orelli's  Col- 

sentences,  preserved        lb        11    1  on  of     leetion  of  the  GnoniOCTaphi  graeci.       

Johannes  Stobaeus.    Thu    wh  n  asked  if  "  Plin.  hist,  nat  L  U.  c.  4,  el  seq. ;  1.  YTL 

the  world  was  anin   t  d          f  a    ph  nesl  c  1.    Irridendum  vero,  agere  curam  remm 

shape,  fie  replied,     lou  busy  yourselves  hmnanarum  illud,  quidquid  est  Enmrnum. 

impertinently  about  the  nature  of  the  world,  Anne  tarn  trisli  atque  mulliplici  miuisterio 

but  of  the  disorder  in  your  own  nature  you  non  pollui  credanins  dubiiemusve "" 
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The  vanity  of  man,  and  bis  insatiable  longing  after  existence,  have 
led  him  also  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contradic- 
tions, he  ia  the  most  wretched  of  creatures ;  since  the  other  creatures 
liave  no  wants  transcending  the  bounds  of  their  nature.  Man  is  full 
of  desires  and  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never  be  satisfied. 
His  nature  ia  a  lie,  —  uniting  the  greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest 
pride.  Among  these  so  great  evils,  the  best  thing  God  has  bestowed 
on  man,  ia  tlie  power  to  take  his  own  life."  Sadnea'i,  mixed  with  a 
cold  resignation,  is  the  prevailing  tone  that  runs  through  Pliny's  re- 
markable work.  It  was  in  the  same  temper,  he  proceeded  to  encounter 
the  flames  of  Vesuvius,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  their  efiecta. 

But  as  the  history  of  this  and  of  every  age  witnesses,  there  is  a 
reli^ous  need  chn^ng  to  man's  nature,  and  not  to  be  denied ;  a  need 
of  recognizing  something  above  nature,  and  of  fellowship  with  the 
same, — which  only  asserts  itself  with  the  more  force,  the  longer  it  is  re- 
pressed. The  predominance  of  that  worldly  bent  of  mind,  which  will 
acknowledge  nothing  above  nature,  does  but  call  forth,  hi  the  end,  a 
stronger  reaction  of  the  longing  after  the  supernatural ;  the  domin- 
ion of  an  all-denying  unbelief  excites  a  more  intense  desire  to  be  able 
to  believe.  And  the  experience  itself,  which  follows  in  the  train  of  un- 
belief, contributes  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  times  in  which 
unbelief  has  prevailed,  are,  as  history  teaches,  uiuformly  times  of 
earthly  calamity ;  for  the  moral  depravation  which  accompanies  unbe- 
lief, necessarily  destroys,  also,  the  foundation  of  all  earthly  prosperity. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  diffusion  of  unbelief  in  the  Roman  state,  was 
also  the  time  which  saw  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  time 
of  public  suffering,  under  the  rule  of  merciless  despots.  And  the  out- 
ward distress  awakened  a  sense  of  the  inward ;  men  were  led  to  regard 
their  estrangement  from  the  gods  and  from  heaven,  as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  public  decay  and  misery.  Many  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
compare  these  times  of  pubUc  misfortune  with  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  beheved  this  melancholy  change  ought  to 
be  ascribed  particularly  to  the  decline  of  the  reliffio  Jtomana,  once  so 
scrupulously  observed.  In  the  gods,  now  cast  off  or  neglected,  they  saw 
the  authors  and  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  observed  the 
mutual  strife  of  the  philosophical  systems,  which,  promising  truth,  did 
but  multiply  uncertainty  and  doubt.  All  this  excited  in  them  the 
longing  after  some  external  authority,  which  might  serve  as  a  stay  for 
reU^ous  conviction ;  and  they  resorted  back  to  the  religion  of  their 
more  fortunate  ancestors,  who,  under  the  influence  of  that  religion, 
found  themselves  so  happy  in  the  freedom  from  all  doubt.  That  old 
reli^on  appeared  to  them,  like  the  days  of  the  past,  in  a  transfigured 
light.  Such  was  the  tone  of  feeling  which  set  in  to  oppose,  first  the 
prevailing  infidelity,  afterwards,  Christianity. 

Thus  the  pagan  CECcihus,  in  the  apologetic  dialogue  of  Minucius 
Felix,  first  describes  the  strife  and  uncertainty  in  the  systems  of  hu- 
man philosophy  ;  shows  what  small  reliance  can  be  placed  on  human 
things  generally ;  and  points  to  the  doubts  in  a  providence,  which  sug- 
gest themselves  when  we  observe  the  misfortunes  of  the  virtuous,  and 
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the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  How  much 
nobler  and  better  is  it,  then,  to  receive  just  what  our  fathers  have 
taught  lis,  as  a  sufficient  guide  to  truth  ?  To  worship  the  gods  which  we 
have  been  instructed  by  our  fathers  to  reverence,  even  before  we  could 
have  any  true  knowledge  of  them  ?  To  allow  ourselves,  in  regard  to 
the  diyinitiea,  no  license  of  private  judgment,  —  but  to  believe  our 
ancestors,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  near  the  birth  of  the  world, 
were  even  considered  worthy  of  having  the  gods  for  their  friends  or 
for  their  kings  ? " 

The  need  of  some  union  with  heaven,  from  which  men  felt  they 
were  estranged,  the  dissatisfaction  with  a  cold,  melancholy  present, 
procured  a  more  ready  belief  for  those  accounts,  in  the  mythical 
legends,  of  a  golden  age,  wherein  gods  and  men  lived  in  intimate  fel- 
lowship together.  Ai-dent  spirits  looked  back  to  those  times,  with  a 
sort  of  earnest  craving,  —  a  craving  after  the  past,  that  pointed  to  the 
future.  Thus  Paiisanias '  endeavors  to  defend  old  mythical  traditions 
against  the  infidelity  of  his  contemporaries  ;  accounting  for  the  latter, 
partly  from  the  fact,  that  the  true  had  been  rendered  suspicious  by 
being  mixed  in  with  the  false,  and  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  men  had 
grown  accustomed  to  apply  a  standard,  suiting  the  present  times  only, 
to  that  more  glorious  period  of  wonders.  Of  those  former  days  he 
says,  "  The  men  who  lived  then,  were,  on  account  of  their  uprightness 
and  piety,  admitted  as  guMts  and  even  table  companions  of  the  gods ; 
for  their  good  actions,  the  gods  openly  bestowed  honors  on  them,  and 
for  their  bad,  openly  manifested  displeasure.  It  was  tJien,  also,  that 
men  themselves  became  gods,  and  continue  to  enjoy  this  honor,"  But 
of  bis  own  time,  he  says,  "  At  the  present  day,  when  wickedness  has 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  extended  itself  through  all  the  country 
and  in  every  town,  such  an  incident  no  longer  occurs,  as  that  of  a  man 
becoming  a  god,  except  merely  in  name,  and  through  flattery  to  power 
(the  apotheosis  of  the  emperors ; )  and  the  anger  of  the  gods  awaits 
transgressors  at  a  remote  period,  and  after  they  are  gone  from  this 
world."  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who,  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  wrote  on  the  old  Roman  history,  relates  the  story  of  a 
vestal  virgin,  whose  innocence,  after  she  had  been  falsely  accused,  was 
miraculously  brought  to  hght.  Upon  this,  he  remarks,  "  The  followers 
of  atheistic  philosophies, —  if  philosophies  they  maybe  called,  which 
scoff  at  all  appearances  of  the  gods,  that  are  said  to  have  occurred 
among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  —  would  make  themselves  quite  merry 
with  these  accounts,  attributing  them  to  human  exaggeration ;  as  if  no 
one  of  the  gods  ever  concerned  himself  about  a  man,  whoever  he  might 
be  ;  but  he  who  is  not  disposed  to  deny  altogether  the  care  of  the  gods 
for  men,  but  behoves  they  regard  the  good  with  complacency  and  the  bad 
with  displeasure,  will  look  upon  these  appearances  as  not  incre(Mhle."  ^ 

The  artificial  faith  in  an  old  religion  that  bad  outHved  itself,  must, 
on  this  very  account,  become  fanatical,  be  united  ivith  passion,  in  place 
of  natural  conviction.     Hence,  the  violence  by  which  the  condnuaEy 
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waning  course  of  Paganism  was  sought  to  be  maintained  against  the 
onward  advance  of  Chrislaanity.  Although  the  Romans,  accustomed 
to  hold  firm  to  their  old  traditional  forms,  and  national  peculiaritieH, 
were  singularly  averse  to  foreign  modes  of  worship,  yet  this  funda- 
mental trait  in  the  old  Roman  character  had,  with  many,  already  become 
obliterated.  The  ancient  religion  of  Rome  had  lost  its  power  over 
their  minds,  and  they  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  soek  a  prop  for  their 
religious  faith  in  foreign  modes  of  worship.  Ceremonies  that  wore 
an  ^r  of  enigma  and  mystery ;  strange-sounding  magical  formulas  in 
some  barbarous  tongue  ;  whereby,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  the  national 
dignity  of  devoutness  was  put  to  the  blush,'  found  readiest  admittance. 
Men  were  looking,  as  usual,  for  some  peculiar  supernatural  power  in 
that  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  which  was  incapable  of  being 
understood. 

Hence,  the  artificial  faith  was  pressed  more  closely  to  assume  the 
shape  of  superstition.  Unbelief,  against  which  an  undeniable  need  of 
man's  nature  asserted  its  force,  called  forth  superstition,  —  since 
these  two  distempered  conditions  of  the"  spiritual  life  are  but  opposite 
symptoms  of  the  same  fundamental  evil,  and  one  of  them,  therefore, 
passes  easily  over  to  the  other.  It  is  the  worldly  tone  of  the  inner  life, 
which  cither  suppresses  religious  feehng  entirely,  and  then  turns  to 
uabehef ;  or,  mixing  itself  up  with  that  feehng,  gives  to  it  an  interpre- 
tation of  its  own,  and  thus  turns  to  superstition.  The  desperation  of 
unbelief  surrenders  the  troubled  conscience  a  prey  to  superstition ;  and 
the  irrationality  of  superstition  makes  religion  si^peoted  by  the  thoughts 
ful  mind.  Such  an  opposition  we  find  presenting  itself,  whenever  we 
contemplate  this  period,  under  various  forms.  A  man  who  was  not  in 
the  habit,  like  Lucian,  of  ridiculmg  the  absurd  extravagances  of  sur 
perstition,  but  who  was  made  sad  in  contemplating  such  cases  of  the  deniaj 
or  mbapprehension  of  the  Gbdlike,  —  tlie  wise  and  devout  Plutarch,  — 
in  a  beautiful  work  of  his,  where  he  describes  this  opposition,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  his  own  time,*  presents  us  a  picture  from  the  life,  of  such 
caricatures  of  religion.  "  Every  little  evil  is  magnified  to  the  super- 
stitious man,  by  the  scaring  spectres  of  his  anxiety.^  He  looks  on 
himself  as  a  man  whom  the  gods  hate  and  pursue  with  their  anger.  A 
far  worse  lot  is  before  him  ;  he  dares  employ  no  means  for  averting  or 
curing  the  evil,  lest  he  be  found  fighting  agamst  the  gods.  The  phy- 
sician, the  consolmg  Mend,  are  driven  away.  Leave  me,  —  says  the 
wretched  man,  —  me,  the  impious,  the  accursed,  hated  of  the  gods,  to 
suffer  my  punishment.  He  sits  out  of  doors,  wrapped  in  sackcloth  or 
in  filthy  rags ;  ever  and  anon  he  rolls  himself,  naked,  in  the  dirt,  con- 
fessing aloud  this  and  that  sin,"  —  and  the  nature  of  these  sins  is 
truly  characteristic  !  —  "he  has  eaten  or  drank  soraetlung  wrong,*  — 
he  has  gone  some  way  or  other,  which  was  not  allowed  him  by  the 
divinity.     The  festivals  in  honor  of  the  gods  give  no  pleasure  to  the 

J  'AroTTDif  Avo/jam  Koi  fi^/iaai  j3apffapi-         "  The  Iracl  Rcpi  ieimSai/iovia;  icai  i&ri 
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snperstitious,'  but  fill  him  rather  with  fear  and  affi^ght.  He  proves  tie 
saying  of  Pythagoras  fake  in  his  own  case, — that  we  are  happiest,  when 
we  approach  the  gods, — foritia  juat  thenheismost  wretched.  Temples 
and  altars  are  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  ;  but  where  all  others 
find  deliverance  from  their  fears,  there  the  superstitious  man  fears  and 
trembles  most.  Asleep  *  or  awake,  he  is  haunted  alike  by  the  spectres 
of  his  anxiety.  Awake,  he  makes  no  use  of  his  reason ;  and  asleep, 
he  finds  no  deliverance  from  what  disturbs  him.  Hia  reason  always 
slumbers;  his  fears  are  always  awake.  Nowhere  can  he  find  an 
escape  from  hia  imaginary  terrors."  The  contradictions  involved  in 
superstition  are  thus  described :  "  These  men  fear  the  gods,  and  fly  to 
them  for  succor.  They  flatter  them,  and  insult  them.  They  pray  to 
them,  and  complain  of  them."  ^  The  offenave  phrases  and  gesticula- 
tiona,  the  forms  of  self-abasement,  —  so  repulsive  to  the  antique  feeling 
of  freedom,  —  into  which  the  slavish  spirit  of  superstition  fell,  were 
peculiarly  revolting  to  the  Greek  and  Eoman  sense  of  propriety. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  Plutarch  thus  judges  respecting  the  mu- 
tual relation  of  superstition  an(?unbelief :  *  "  The  infidel  has  no  belief 
in  the  gods  ;  the  superslitious  man  would  fain  disbeheve,  but  believes 
against  his  will,  for  he  fears  to  do  otherwise.  Yet  as  Tantalus  wearies 
himself  to  escape  the  stone  that  hangs  over  him,  so  the  superstitious 
man  would  gladly  rid  himself  of  the  fear  which  is  no  trifling  burden  to 
him ;  and  he  is  inclmed  to  praise  the  unbeliever's  state  of  mind,  as 
freedom.  But  now  the  unbeliever  has  nothing  of  superstition  in  him ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superstitious  man  is  an  unbeliever  by  in- 
clination, but  only  too  weak  to  think  of  the  gods  as  he  would  be  glad 
to  do.^  The  unbeliever  contributes  notlnng  at  all  towaids  producing 
superstition;  but  the  superstitious  have,  from  the  beginning,  given 
existence  to  unbeUef,  and  furmsh  it,  when  it  exists  aheady,  an  appa- 
rent ground  of  justification."  ^ 

Manifestly,  Plutarch  has  taken  here  but  a  very  partial  view  of  the 
reli^ous  phenomena  of  his  times,  —  a  natural  mistake  for  one  living  in 
the  midst  of  those  phenomena,  and  who  is  biased  in  his  judgment  by 
immediate  impressions.  It  seems  evident,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  same  cause  which  produces  superstition,  lies  also  at  the 
root  of  unbelief;  and  that  unbelief,  therefore,  may  easily  change  into 
superstition,  as  well  as  superstition  into  unbelief.  Indeed,  it  was 
precisely  the  latter,  which,  in  this  period  of  history,  had  called  forth 
the  former.  Plutarch,  moreover,  has  looked  at  these  opposite  tenden- 
cies, in  a  way  too  general  and  abstract ;  he  did  not  observe  and  take 
into  his  account,  those  manifold  gradations  and  transitions,  which  he 
might  have  discerned  in  his  own  times,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  imbe- 
lief  and  superstition  to  each  other.     If  there  was  a  superstition,  at 

1  Cap.  9.  -  Cap.  3,  into  unbelief;  —  the  different  turn  which  'm 

'  Cap.  5.  '  Cap.  11.  taken  in  the  natural  course  of  ibeir  devel- 

B  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  save,  in  anoth-  opmentby  the  i-frSsviai  kbI  iKUKotf  on  tha 

er  place,  that  by  the  previuling  false  notions  Ono  hand,  and  the  Seiiiorspoig  koI  SpiuniTC' 

of  the  gods,  the  weaker  and  more  simple  po'f.  on  the  other.  De  Iside  el  Osiride,  c.  71 

natures  were  led  into  a  snperBtition  without        °  Cap.  12. 

bounds;  the  more  acute  and  bolder  apiiits. 
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that  time,  leagued  with  immorality,  having  its  root  in  unbelief, — but  an 
tinbelief  restrained  by  fear, — yet  we  find,  too,  in  the  erise  of  some  who 
were  really  striving  after  moral  worth,  various  modifications  of  super- 
stition, grounded  at  bottom  in  the  need,  — though  not  understood,  and 
even  misunderstood,  —  of  believing ;  the  need  of  atonement,  from 
the  deep-felt  disunion  in  their  nature.  It  was  only  necessary  tiiat,  to 
such  need,  the  Batisfa«tJon,  unconsciously  sought,  should  be  furnished, 
in  order  to  lead  it  from  superstition  to  faith.  This  was  the  point  of 
religious  development,  through  which  many  were  brought  to  embrace 
Christianity,  as  the  remedy  for  their  evil. 

And  while  Plutarch,  in  the  work  above  cited,  biased,  as  he  mani- 
festly was,  by  the  impression  received  from  the  revolting  exhibitions  of 
superstition,  was  really  inclined  to  prefer  unbelief  to  superstition  ;  yet 
where  he  has  occasion  to  attack  an  unbelief  that  denies  every  thing,  he 
owns  there  is  one  kind  of  superstition  which  he  would  prefer  to  unbe- 
lief. He  says,  for  example,  of  Epicureanism,  wluch  boasted  of  having 
delivered  men  from  the  shadowy  feara  of  superstition,  "  It  is  better  to 
have  a  feeling  of  reverence  mixed  with  fear,  together  witli  faith  in  the 
gods,  than  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  feeling,  to  leave  one's  self 
neither  hope  nor  joy,  neither  confidence  in  prosperity,  nor  recourse  to 
a  divme  being  in  adversity." ' 

That  profound  sense  of  disunion,  of  disruption,  which  gave  birth  to 
mtmifoM  kinds  of  superstition,  revealed  itself  in  those  forms  of  mental 
disease,  which  so  widely  prevailed,  where  the  sufferers  believed  them- 
selves to  consist  of  two  or  more  hostile  natures,  —  to  be  possessed  op 
persecuted  by  evil  spirits.  It  was  through  thb  grotmd-tone  of  the 
spiritual  hfe,  that  the  system  of  Dualism,  wliich  came  from  the  East, 
found  means  of  introducing  itself;  and  hence  its  extraordinary  influ- 
ence in  this  age. 

If  we  now  glance  at  those  philosophical  tendencies  among  the  Greeks, 
which,  in  this  period,  found  most  general  acceptance  with  men  of  earn- 
est minds,  two  systems  of  philosophy  will  offer  themselves  particularly 
to  our  notice,  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonic. 

To  begin  with  the  Stoic :  the  old  Roman  character  felt  itself  pecu- 
liarly attracted  by  the  moral  heroism  flowing  from  the  principles  of  this 
philosophy.  To  the  noble  pride  of  the  Roman,  who  would  not  survive 
l^  country's  liberty,  and  in  the  self-sufficing  consciousness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, bade  defiance  to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  the  doctrines  of 
the  stoic  school  were  peculiarly  welcome.  In  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  sage,  placing  himself  above  the  power  of  fate,  by  his 
self-feehng  of  an  unconquerable  mind,  he  found  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  civil  liberty.  Between  a  disposition  like  Cato's  and  Stoicism, 
there  existed  a  natural  relationship.  The  wise  man  felt  conscious  of 
an  entire  equality,  in  moral  loftine^,  with  Jupiter  himself;  and  of 

1  Bi2,Tiov  j&p,  hvir&pxe'v  ri  xai  avyKC-  iyaSuv  jropoKrwi',  p^re  nvil  ^aaroxaomv 

KpSa&ai  Tj  jrepi  ■&eCiv  S6^  noivdv  aidoSf  ano(rTpoiJi^p  irp&c  tA  ■&citni  ujro/lfijremSai,  In 

Mi  tOffoii  friijof,  S  ""ov  ToiTO  aevyovrac  tha  tract:  Non  posse  BuaviWr  vivi  secun- 

fi^  Mm  Jo, /j^TE  ;tiipaf  iauroif, /(Tre  ^upaof  dum  Epiciirum.  C,  SO, 
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standing  below  him  in  no  respect.^  He  was  master  of  his  own  life, 
and  might  take  it,  whenever  he  found  ho  could  live  no  longer  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  himself.  On  this  principle,  many  noble  Komans  a«ted ; 
Bot  only  when  they  wished  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  ignominy 
of  despotism,  but  also  when  disease  cramped  their  powers  and  rendered 
existence  no  longer  supportable.'*  Thus  many  a  strong  soul  found,  in 
thia  philosophy,  the  expression  for  that  which  he  carried  in  his  own 
bosom ;  and  to  many  it  imparted  a  moral  enthusiasm,  which  enabled 
them  to  rise  superior  to  the  degeneracy  of  their  contemporaries.  But 
there  were  many  who  did  nothing  more  than  make  an  idle  parade  of 
the  lofty  maxims  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  whose  statues  or  busts 
they  embellished  their  halls,  while  their  lives,  abandoned  to  every  vice, 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  with  these  examples.^ 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Stoicism  to  the  reli^ous  interest,  its 
aim  was  to  bring  the  popular  religion,  allegorically  explained,  into 
union  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  view  of  tiie  world.*  The  Jupiter 
of  Stoicism  was  not  a  being  who  governs  all  things  with  paternal  love, 
and  for  whom  each  individual  has  a  distinct  end  to  fulfil.  He  was  not 
one  who  can  reconcile  the  good  of  the  whole  with  the  good  of  the  indi- 
viduaJ ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  devours  his  own  children ;  the  All- 
Spirit  from  which  all  individual  existence  has  flowed,  and  into  which, 
after  certain  periods,  it  is  again  resolved.  The  gods  themselves  were 
subject  to  the  universal  law  of  this  eternal  cycle,  to  which  everi/  indi- 
vidual existence  must  finally  be  sacrificed.^  The  law,  or  word  of  Zens, 
providence,  fate,^  all  signify  in  this  system  the  same  thing  ;  —  that 
unchangeable  law  of  the  universe,  of  an  immanent  necessity  of  reason, 
which  all  must  obey.  Evil  itself  is  necessary,  according  to  this  law,  to 
exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  world,  since  without  it  there  could  be  no 
good.'  The  wise  man  calmly  looks  on  the  game,  and  surrenders  with 
cheerfulness  his  individual  existence  to  the  claims  of  the  whole, — to  which 
every  individual,  as  a  part,  ought  to  be  subservient.  The  wise  man 
has  precisely  the  same  divine  life  with  Zeus,  from  whom  his  own  haa 

1  See  the  words  of  CbrjsippSs:  'Qa^rtp  consilium  euseipere  vel  ponere,  ingentifl  est 

T^  AH  itpooT/Kei  acjivfnietrSat  h^  air^  re  animi. 

Koi  riji  ^i^  Kai  /leya  ijipoveiv  Kai  el  Sel  o^Tag  s  Qui  CurioB  diDiilint  Sarcliuialia  TlTint, 

eiireiv.  Mavrelv  Kai  xoilSv  KOi  ueyalnyo-  Indnea  prtmum ;  qiianqmini  plana  oniiili  g7p» 

p.,.,  &i  (l»fcr.  ^AlM''*r^  "«  "'*»'  -~1-— '"— ■■  =•«■•"■ 

iyatfoif  iruai  ToSra  ffpomjUfi,  Kor'  oidev  *  Lacian  quotes,  in  the  waj"  of  banter, 

jipoe^iifooic  Ard  iiof.    Fluiarch.  de  Sto-  "iB  motto  of  the  stoic  pantheism:  'Of  koI 

iconim  repugnantiis,  c  13.  "  ^^^  "^^  ^  oipav^  iimv,  /MH  SUt  wav- 

3  Foe  examples,  cons.  Pliny's  Lettars,  I.  tim  ncpain/Kei;  olov  iv^av,  Kai  U^av  Ka2 

12,  22.  m.  7.   TL  24.     The  old  man  of  i^"'"'  "Xpt  ""J  ruv  dn/jorunji/.     Henno- 

sixtj-seven,  lying  tinder  an  inLnmble  dis-  tim.  4  81.                          ^                u  -n    -, 

ease,  dismissed  his  physician,  who  was  for  *  As  Chrysippus  sajs  m  his  work,  Uepi 

compelling  him  to  taie  nourishment  agfunst  Trpmoiuf,  — TSv  Am  m/ftoiSo!,  pexpig   S.v 

his  will,  wilh  the  word  te'fpMo.  Whereupon  tk  ""^S"  HiravTa  Karava^aa^.    Plutarch, 

Pliny  remarks,— Qn«  vox,  quantum  ad-  de  Stoicorum  repugnanliis,  c.  SB, 

miralionis  in  animo  meo,  tantum  desiderii  •  AtSc  Tjiyi^,  ^povoia,  eljiapfiiw- 

leliqnili     The  following  words  of  Pliny  '  Thus  Chrysippus  aaya,  riwcrot  loi  (rfin; 

aerre  to  cive  distinct  form  and  expression  (S  laiiia)  iruj  Karh  rdw  r^j  ^EWf  Wjw 

to  the  pnneiple  of  the  age,  that  left  the  de-  naX  Iv'  ofiruf  ehria,  oix  ixP^'^^C  yiverxii 

dsion  of  life  and  death  to  the  auionomj  of  wpfif  T&  Bin,  oCre  yiip  t'  iya^il  Jv,     Plu- 

reason.    Deliberate  etcausas  mortis  expen-  tarch.  de  Stoicor.  repugnantiis,  c.  35 
dere  ntqoe  suaserit  ratio,  vital  mortisque 
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flowed.  Calmly  siibinissive,  he  restores  it  back,  when  the  fated  hour 
arrives,  to  its  original  source. 

A  cold  resignation,  —  wholly  at  variance  with  man's  natural  feel- 
ings, and  altogether  different  from  the  childlike  submisdon  of  the 
Christian,  which  leaves  every  purely  human  feeling  inviolate,  sub- 
mission, not  to  an  iron  necessity,  that  decrees  annihilation,  but  to  eternal 
love,  which  restores  back  what  has  been  offered  to  it,  transfigured  and 
glorified.  The  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  says  of  this  Stoic  principle, 
"  The  man  of  disciplined  mind  reverently  bids  Nature,  who  bestows  all 
things  and  resumes  them  again  to  herself,  '  Give  what  thou  wilt,  and 
take  what  thou  wilt.'  "  He  says  this,  not  in  a  haughty  spirit  and  in 
defiance  of  Nature,  but  in  the  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience  to  her.*  Ifis 
Stoicism,  moreover,  was  tempered  and  refined  by  a  certain  childlike 
devoutness,  a  certain  gentleness,  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  char- 
acter. But  with  what  grounds  of  comfort,  does  he  strive  to  still  the 
craving,  implanted  in  man's  nature,  after  an  imperishable  personal 
existence  ?  We  will  hear  what  he  says  himself.  "  Two  things,  we 
should  consider  ;  first,  that  from  all  eternity,  things  are  repeated  over 
after  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  one  beholds  the 
same  thing  again  in  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  or  in  infinite 
time ;  next,  that  he  who  lives  longest,  and  he  who  dies  soonest,  lose 
just  alike,  for  each  loses  only  that  which  he  has,  the  present  moment." 
(II.  14.)  "Ever  keep  in  mind,  that  whatever  happens  and  shall 
nappen,  has  already  been,  —  it  is  merely  the  same  show  repeated!" 
(10,  27.)  "An  action  terminating  at  the  allotted  moment,  suffers  no 
evil,  in  that  it  has  terminated ;  and  he  that  did  it,  sufiera  no  evil,  in 
that  he  has  done  acting.  So,  also,  the  whole,  consisting  of  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  actions,  which  ia  life,  suffers  no  evil,  when  it  terminates  at 
the  allotted  time,  in  that  it  has  terminated ;  and  he,  who,  at  the  allotted 
time,  has  brought  up  the  whole  chain  to  the  end,  has  lost  nothing." 
(12,  23.)  He  asks,  (12,  5,)  "  Hew  happens  it,  that  the  gods,  who 
have  ordered  all  things  well  and  with  love  to  men,  seem  to  overlook 
this  one  thing  alone,  that  many  very  good  men,  who,  by  pious  works 
and  offerings,  have  stood  on  terms  of  intimate  communion  with  the 
deity,  having  once  died,  return  no  more  to  existence,  but  perish  entire- 
ly ?  "  He  answei-s  thus,  "Although  this  is  so,  yet  be  assured,  that  if 
it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  gods  would  have  so  ordered  it. 
For  had  it  been  right,  it  would  also  have  been  possible  ;  and  had  it 
been  in  harmony  with  nature,  then  nature  would  have  allowed  it. 
That  it  is  not  so,  if  it  is  not  so,  should  satisfy  us  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so." 

As  Stoicism,  hj  repressing  a  want  inseparable  from  the  essence  of 
man's  nature,  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awaken  the  lon^ng  after  a 
revelation,  capable  of  satisfying  this  want ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
unfolding  in  man  the  consciousness  of  his  relationship  to  the  divine, — 
tiie  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  pantheism,^  —  by  the  idea  —  although 

1  Monolog.  10, 14.  of  such  a  conscionsness  in  the  verse  of 

S  Thus,   for  inslanco,  Paul,  in  his   dis-     Aratua;  and  much  of  a  similar  import  is 

wraise  at  Athens,  appeals  lo  tiiat  testimony     lo  be  found  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanlhes,  and 
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pantteistically  apprehended  —  of  one  ori^a!  divine  Being,  and  of  the 
spirituality  of  liis  worship,  as  confined  to  no  particular  place,  which 
idea  it  opposed  to  the  polytheistic  religion  of  the  people,^  —  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Christianity. 

Yet  a  far  greater,  more  deep  reaching  and  more  universal  influence 
on  the  reli^ous  life  of  man's  spirit  than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of 
Stoicism  to  exert,  was  destined  to  proceed  from  the  PJatonio  philoso- 
phy. It  dates  its  be^ning  from  that  man,  who  appears  to  us  aa  the 
forerunner  of  a  higher  development  of  humanity,  as  the  greatest  man 
of  the  ancient  world, — one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  that  world,  going  beyond 
itself,  strove  after  a  more  glorious  future, — from  Socrates,  vhis^  whole 
appearance  seems  invested  in  a  mystery  and  riddle,  corresponding  to  his 
prophetic  character.  As  it  was  his  great  caJling,  when  the  first  strong 
reaction  of  reason,  hecome  altogether  worldly,  was  turned  against  reli^ous 
and  moral  belief,  to  witness,  in  the  struggle  with  this  worldly  tendency 
and  heartless  dialectic  caprice,  which  suppressed  all  higher  interests ;  to 
witness  of  the  reality  of  that  in  which  alone  the  spirit  can  find  its  true  life, 
and  to  awaken  in  men  wholly  immersed  in  earthly  things,  that  aspiration 
after  the  godlike,  which  might  lead  them  to  Christ ;  so  through  his  great 
disciple,  Plato,  —  who,  in  &  philosophy,  produced,  with  a  truly  original 
and  creative  mind,  the  image  of  Socrates,  although  not  in  the  whole 
loftiness  and  simplicity  of  the  man  himself,  —  the  influence  of  Socrates 
has  been  often  experienced,  after  the  same  manner,  in  those  great 
crises  of  man's  history,  destined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  creation ;  and  aa  one  who  lived  in  a  crisis 
of  this  sort,  haa  said,^  the  Platonic  Socrates  came  like  a  John  the  Bap- 
tist before  the  revelation  of  Christ.  This  was  preeminently  true,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  the  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  did  not  merely  lead  men,  like  the  Stoic,  to 
the  conscious  sense  of  a  divine  indwelling  life,  and  of  an  immanent 
j^aaon  in  the  world,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the  Stoic  Zeus ;  but  it  led 
aaen  to  regard  the  divine  as  supra-mundane,  as  an  unchangeable  ex- 
;i8tei!ce,  transcending  that  which  merely  5eco'rtM« ,'  a  supreme  Spirit, 
«?faiLfced  above  the  world,  if  not  aa  an  unconditionally/ree  Creator,  yet 
aa  the  flfcAiieet  of  the  universe.  It  awakened,  also,  the  consciousness 
of  the  supernatural  and  divine,  which  in  man  is  the  efflux  from  this 
supreme  Spirit,  and  of  a  kindred  nature ;  so  that  man  is  thus  enabled 
to  rise  and  have  fellowship  with  it,  and  cognition  of  it.  It  did  not,  hkft 
the  Stoic  fftiilosophy,  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  repre- 

in  other,  ontpottriflgs  of  the  Stoic  mnse,  lie  vforth,  and  nothing  holy,  —  a  wort  of 

Compare  the  well-lmown  passage  in  Seneca,  architeols  and  common  laborers  is  not  worth 

Non  stmt  ad  cteluia  elevandie  manua  noo  much."    'Ie/jA  iSeiv  ji^  oIkoSoiiiIv  lepiv 

esorandus  leditus,  nt  nos  ad  auras  simu-  y&p  i^  TiaTJioH  ufuw  koJ  Hyuni  oiic  Iittiv 

lacr[,  quasi  ma^  ^auiliri  possimns,  ad-  oUoiSdiiw  S  Ipyov  Kal  pavaiauv  oiilv  ion 

mittat,  prope  est  a  te  Deus,  tecum  est,  intus  jroUoS  fifiov.    Hence  Plutarch  reproaches 

egt.    Ita  dico  sacer  intra  nos  spiritua  sedet.  the  Stoics  with  self-contradiction,  in  parti- 

B!p.  41  ad  Ludl.  cipadng  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  temple. 

»  Compare  the  passaf^from  Seneca  and  Pint,  de  Stoicornm  rcpngnandis,  c.  6. 

the  words  of  Zeno :  "  We  should  build  no  ^  Marsiglio  Kcino. 
temple  to  the  gods ;  for  a  .temple  is  of  lit- 
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aenfc  the  divine  in  man,  as  a  self-subsietent  element,  an  efflux  from  tte 
divine  source,  which,  as  long  as  the  form  of  personal  appearance  lasted, 
could  maintain  an  existence  by  itself;  so  that  Zeua  appeared  to  the 
wise  man  simply  as  the  ideal  of  wisdom  he  was  to  strive  after; — but 
it  contemplated  the  divine  in  man  as  a  ray  which  conducted  back  to 
the  primal  light  itself;  merely  as  something  to  receive — a  capEwity— 
which,  separated  from  communion  with  the  ori^nal  sonrcc,  from  which 
alone  it  ean  receive,  is  powerless. 

Compared  with  the  principle  of  ethical  ge^f-sufficioncy — with  that 
elevation  of  the  feeling  of  self,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
which  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism — the  Pla- 
tordc  system,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  connection  of  ideas  above 
expressed,  was  distinguished  by  a,  striving  towards  what  is  most 
directly  opposed  to  that  principle,  namely,  towards  the  Christian  idea 
of  humility.  The  word  Tansmog  which,  at  the  point  of  view  generally 
taken  by  the  ancient  world,  was  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  indicating  a  slavish  self-debasement,'  is  to  he  met  with  in 
Plato  and  the  Platonists,  as  the  designation  of  a  pious,  virtuous 
temper.^ 

This  philosophy  would  have  us  recognize  in  man's  personality,  not  a 
mere  transitory  appearance,  but  something  destined  to  higher  unfold- 
ings.  The  life  of  the  individual  it  regarded,  not  as  an  aimless  sport  la 
the  periodical  changes  of  the  universe,  but  as  a  stage  of  purifying  dis- 
cipline and  preparation  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  did  not 
require  ike  suppression  of  any  purely  human  want,  but  taught  that  the 
satisfaction  of  it  was  to  be  sought  after  and  waited  for.  It  pointed  to  a 
higher  stage  of  being,  where  the  soul,  disencumbered  of  its  driBs,  would 
attain  to  the  unclouded  vision  of  truth. 

It  was  in  no  sense,  certfunly,  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of  Plato, 
to  set  up  an  abstract  reli^on  of  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
forms  of  worship ;  but  he  took  his  stand  rather  in  opposition  to  that 
exclusive  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  which  merely  analyzes 
and  destroys,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Sophists.  His  reiigioug 
speculations  rested  on  a  basis  altogether  historical.  He  connected  him- 
self with  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  reli^ous  life,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tions lying  before  him ;  as  we  see  in  his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
gods  and  on  divination.  He  sought  to  embody  in  his  speculations  the 
truth  which  lay  at  the  bottom  here,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  admix- 
ture of  superstition.  And,  in  like  manner,  this  general  drift  of  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  that  sought  to  understand  history,^  passed  over,  from 
the  ori^al  Platonism,  to  the  derivative  Platonism  of  this  age ;  and  in 

1  Even  in  Aiistotle  we  find  the  Taveii^v  III.)  says  of  the  homiliaijon  of  the  wicked 

united  with  iJie  uiiJ/wiToiSiJilef.    EthicEu-  brought  about   bj  punishment:    J  naxia 

dem.  III.  3.  -  /wTiic  iv  yevoiro  cvi'vovc  xai  Timeiv^  xai 

*  To  donote  the  disposition  of  subniis-  «a™0o/3or  ffpSc  r^  '&e6v, 

aiveneas  to  tho  divine  law  of  ordor  ia  the  '  To  nviul  myself  of  an  expression,  which 

universe,  tho  word  TaTzsip&v  is  used  in  con-  Schelling,  in  the  new  shaping  of  his  philos- 

nection  with  Keicon/jij/i&oii,  and  opposed  to  ophy,  has  maiJe  classical,  — pasiliix  philos- 

tho  impious  spirit  of  self-ejtalialaon.    Da  ophy,  a^  """'""■^ '■>''■■  "■"""i""'""!  ">""«■ 

legibiis, IV,  vol,  VIIL  ed,  Bipont.]).185i  of  reas- 
and  Plutarch  (de  sera  numinis  vindicto,  c. 
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this  latter  form,  to  speak  generally,  in  spite  of  all  the  foreign  addilaons, 
the  tendency  of  tbe  original  Platonism  may  be  clearly  traced.  It 
still  continues  to  be  its  ^m,  under  every  new  modification,  to  explore 
in  all  directions  the  marks  of  a  connection  between  the  visible  and  invis- 
ible worlds,  between  the  divine  and  the  huican  in  history,  and  to 
discover,  in  the  great  variety  ofreli^ous  traditions^  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, different  forms  of  one  revelation  of  the  divine. 

In  opposition  to  unbelief  which  appealed  to  the  strife  between 
different  religions  as  evidence  against  the  truth  of  any,  an  apologetic 
tendency,  which  flowed  from  Platonism,  pointed  out  die  higher  unity 
lying  at  the  root  of  this  manifoldnesa ;  and  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  in 
^e  different  forms  of  revelation,  waa  made  available  here,  as  evidence 
for  the  truth.  Thus  the  effort  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  history, 
to  come  at  some  comprehensive  view,  reconciling  the  oppositions  of 
historical  development,  gave  birth  to  a  peculiar  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal eclecticism  —  as  such  phenomena  are  usually  found  marking  the 
conclusion  of  any  great  series  of  historical  evolutions.  Arrived  at 
the  limits  of  such  a  series,  we  feel  constrained  to  look  over  once  more 
tlie  whole,  which  now  lies  unfolded  as  one  in  all  its  parts ;  just  as  the 
traveller,  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  gladly  pauses  to  survey  tho  road 
he  has  left  behind  him. 

By  distinguishing  form  from  essence,  the  spiritual  from  the  sensual, 
the  idea  from  the  symbol  which  served  for  its  representation,  it  was 
deemed  ptssible  to  find  the  just  medium  between  the  extremes  of 
superstition  and  unbelief,  and  to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of 
the  different  forms  of  religion.  The  devout  and  profoundly  meditative 
Plutarch,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  may  be 
considered  the  representative  of  this  direction  of  mind  to  religious 
speculation,  which  was  now  fully  developed.  In  regard  to  the  relation 
of  different  religions  to  one  another,  he  tlms  expresses  himself:^  "As 
sun  and  moon,  sky,  earth  and  sea,  are  common  to  alt,  while  they  have 
different  names  among  different  nations ;  so,  likewise,  though  there  is 
but  one  system  of  the  world  which  is  supreme,  and  one  governing 
providence,  whose  ministering  powers  are  set  over  all  men,  yet  there 
have  been  given  to  these,  by  the  laws  of  different  nations,  different 
names  and  modes  of  wbrship ;  and  the  holy  symbols  which  these  nations 
used,  were,  in  some  cases,  more  obscure,  in  others,  clearer;  but  in  all 
cases,  alike  failed  of  being  perfectly  safe  guides  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  divine.  For  some,  wholly  mistaking  their  import,  fell  into 
superstition ;  while  others,  in  avoiding  ihe  quagmire  of  superstition, 
plunged  miawares  into  the  opposite  gulf  of  infidelity."  The  reverential 
regard  for  a  higher  necessity  in  the  rcli^ous  institutions  of  mankind, 
the  recognition  of  a  province  elevated  above  human  caprice,  is  shown 
by  Plutarch,  in  the  following  remark,  where  he  confronts  the  stoica 
with  the  phrase  from  an  Orphic  hymn,  which  was  often  on  their  lips, 
as  a  motto  of  their  pantheism.^     "As  Zeus  is  the  beginning  and  centre 

1  Swayciv  loToptav,  oIbv  i\Tiv  ^(^offo^fOf        ^  See  de  Iside  et  Osiride. 
■dioXoyim'  riXo^  ixoiiatjQ.     ~De  defectll  Ora-         ^  Zei)j-  upxJ,  Zeif  jieaea.  Aiof  f  Ik  Tu-vTa 
culonun,  c  2.  tirvKTat.    Adv.  Sloic.  c.  31. 
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of  all, — every  thing  has  sprung  from  Zeus,  men  should  first  correct 
and  improve  their  ideas  of  the  gods,  if  any  thing  impure  or  wrong  has 
fovmcl  its  way  into  them.  But,  if  this  is  beyond  their  power,  they 
should  then  leave  every  one  to  that  mode  in  which  he  finds  himself 
placed  by  the  laws  and  rchgious  traditions  of  bis  o»untry."  He  cites 
here,  in  evidence  of  a  higher  necessity,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  these 
institutions,  the  words  of  Sophocles,  witaiessingofaninnatoandetemal 
law  in  the  heart  of  humanity:  (Antig.  467.)  "The  divine  —  religion 
— is  something  imperishable;  but  its  forma  are  subject  to  decay. 
Ck)d  bestows  many  good  things  on  men ;  but  nothing  imperishable ;  for, 
as  Socrates  sa^,  even  what  has  reference  to  the  gods,  is  subject  to 
death."  ^ 

Plutarch  is  filled  with  sadness,  in  thmking  of  those  ^yho  take  part  in 
the  public  worship  only  from  respect  to  the  multitude,  while  they  look 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  farce.  "  They  hypocritically  mimic 
the  forms  of  prayer  and  adoration,  out  of  fear  of  the  many ;  —  repeat 
words  that  contradict  their  philosophical  convictions ;  and,  when  they 
offer,  see  In  the  priest  only  the  slaughtering  cook."^  He  rebukea 
those,  who,  following  the  fashion  of  Euemerus,  in  attempting  to  explain 
everything  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  after  a  natural  way,  wage  war 
with  the  religious  convictions  of  so  many  nations  and  races  of  men,  in 
that  they  are  seeking  to  draw  down  the  names  of  heaven  to  earth, 
and  to  banish  nearly  all  the  religious  belief  that  had  been  implanted 
in  men  from  their  birth.  *  He  sees  men  wandering  between  these  two 
extremes ;  —  cither  confounding  the  symbol  with  what  it  was  designed 
to  represent,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  superstition' — as,  for  instance,  wten 
the  names  of  the  gods  were  transferred  to  their  images,  and  thus  led 
the  multitude  to  believe  that  these  images  were  the  gods  themselves, 
and  when,  in  Egypt,  the  animals  consecrated  to  the  gods  became  con- 
founded with  the  latter ;  *— or  else  running  into  the  oppoate  views,  which 
were  occasioned  by  these  errors,  and  resulted  in  infidelity. 

If  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  explains  and  contemplates  the 
opposition  between  superstition  and  unbelief,  shows,  when  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  his  time,  an  inadequate  and  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  this  must  be  attributed  to  that  fundamental  view,  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  according  to  which,  everything 
is  referred  back  to  the  intellectual  element, — to  knowledge  in  religion, — 
and  the  deeper  practical  ground  of  reli^ous  conviction,  and  of  the 
reli^ous  life, — theireonnectionwith  the  moral  bent  of  the  affections,— 
is  overlooked.  Hence,  he  considers  the  main  source  of  both  superstition 
and  uubehef  to  be  intellectual  error — in  the  former  of  a  positive,  in 
the  latter  of  a  negative  kmd ;  only,  in  the  case  of  superstition,  there  is, 
moreover,  a  movement  of  feeling,  which  arises  out  of  those  erroneous 
notions  of  the  gods,  whence  they  become  only  objects  of  fear.^    But  he 

1  TSo^i^  iia>.ii  Tov  tfeoB  SiSm/rac  avSpit-        '  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  c.  23. 
jToif,  ii^aiiaTov  6i  laj&iv  u<rrc  ■QvTian.eiv  Kol         '  L.  c,  c  71. 

Tu  ijctoi,  &eaii  ok  ob  icard  riv  So^nAeo.  '  'H /lin  diJeonjf  Aoj-ofiirrtilic^Eucr^Ewr- 
De  ddeetu  orac.iiJornm,  c.  9.  v  ^'^  SEiaLSaiiiosla  ttIcSd;  iK^oyov  ^cvSovt 

2  See  Pliilarch's  tract:  Non  posao  suavi-  ijyeycviipivoi/.     c.  2. 
ter  Till  secundam  Epicnruic,  c.  22. 
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does  not  seem  to  have  found  that  a  Jia5os  lies  at  the  ground  of  many 
shapes  of  unbelief,  as  well  as  of  superstition ;  and  hoth  disorders  of 
the  spiritual  life  have  their  proper  seat  in  the  direction  of  the  moral 
affections,  in  the  disposition ;  that  the  naSos  is,  therefore,  usually  the 
original,  the  mtellecfcual  error  the  derivative  and  symptomatic  cause, 
of  the  evil.  Thus  Plutarch  ascribes  it  merely  to  a  false  notion  of  the 
gods,  that  they  are  represented  by  the  superstitious  as  angry,  and 
threatenuig  punishment ;  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  understand  such  a 
stage  of  reli^oua  development  well  enough  to  perceive,  that  there  is  a 
bottom  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  the  gods  can  bo  represented  only  in 
tMe  relation  to  the  religions  consciousness  of  one  who  feels  himself 
estranged  from  God.  Hence  he  erred  also,  in  supposing  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  superstitious  man,  than  to 
lead  him,  simply  by  the  intellectual  operation,  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
gods,  and  of  tiie  fact  that  good  only,  and  nothing  that  is  evil,  proceeds 
from  them ;  —  not  perceiving,  that  the  representation  of  the  gods, 
above  alluded  to,  might  itself  be  nothing  else  than  a  reflex  of  the 
superstitious  man's  own  state  of  mind,  and  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  an  immediate  operation  on  the  nature  of  the  man  himself. 
This  error,  again,  stood  in  some  connection  with  another  circumstance ; 
namely,  that  although  ho  defended,  against  the  stoics,  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  punishmente,'  as  a  necessary  means  of  reformation,  and  of 
purifying  and  deterring  men  from  evil,  and  wrote  a  treatise  expressly 
to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  punishing  the  wicked,^  yet  to  that 
conception  of  God's  holine^  and  to  that  apprehension  of  sin,  grounded 
in  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  belong  to  the  Theism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  was  too  much  a  stranger.  Hence,  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  GiDd,  as  the  Holy  one,  considered  from  his  own 
Platonic  position,  must  be  unintelli^ble  to  him ;  and  he  might  easily 
seem  to  himself  to  miss  in  Judaism  the  right  notion  of  God's  good- 
ness.^ 

It  was  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  apologetic  and  reforming  philosophy 
of  religion,  to  counteract  unbelief,  as  well  as  superstition,  by  setting 
forth  the  ideal  matter  contained  in  the  old  religions.  From  this 
position  and  with  this  object  in  view,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  exhortatory 
discourse  to  a  priestess  of  Isis :  *  "As  it  is  not  his  long  heard  and 
mantle  that  makes  the  philosopher,  so  is  it  neither  linen  robe  nor  shorn 
head  that  makes  the  priest  of  Isis.  But  the  true  priest  of  Isis  is  he 
who  first  receives  the  rites  and  customs  pertaining  to  these  gods  from 
the  laws,  and  then  examines  into  their  grounds,  and  philosophizes  on 

1  Against  Chrysippus,  for  instance,  who  he  refers  to  the  example  of  the  Jews,  lo 

puts  this  dottrine  on  a  level  with  the  siories  prore  that  the  conception  of  the  gods  aa 

with  which  old  women  frighten  the  children  ;  XPV"^'^^  w^  by  no  means  to  lie  fonnd  every 

TSv  Tzspl  Tur  ijrd  tfeoC  KoXiiaeuv  Urfot,  iV  where.    And  here  we  may  remark,  that  we 

olSiv  iia^ipovra  J^f  Aifsotif  Kal  rnr  A^!-  would  not  deny  the  Jews  themselves  were 

rofif,  di  (iv  rd  iraiSkpta  tov  aaxoaxo^dv  al  partly  in  fanlt  for  the  difFusion  of  such  rep 

yttvaiKc;  ivci/ryovaiv.    De  Stoicorum  re-  resentafions  of  their  religion, 

pngnantiis,  C.  15.  *  'O  tu  deiKviiueva  xalSpu/isva  Jrepi  rojif 

*'His  work  on  the  Delay  of  Divine  Pun-  ^eoi^  roirovc.  Srae  vojiif  iropo^aft,  Uyip 

iahmcnts.  fijTiJv  sal   ^tTjiTojiuv  wtpl  t^;  iv  airoif 

^De  Sioiconim  repngnmitiis,  c,  38,  where  aT-r/Sda!-    c.3. 
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the  truth  they  contain."  With  some  profoundness  of  meaning,  Plutarch 
compares  the  old  myths,  —  considered  as  representations  of  ideas, 
arising  from  a  refraction  of  the  divine  light  in  a  foreign  substance,  a 
re-appearance  of  it,  broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  heterogeneous 
medium,  —  to  the  rainbow  in  relation  to  the  sun's  light.^ 

We  find  here  the  first  be^nnings  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
natural  and  supernatural  in  religion ;  to  reconcile  the  poalaon  of  the 
rationalist  with  that  of  the  supranaturalist,  the  scientific  interest  with 
the  religious ;  —  tendencies  and  ideas,  ■v^^bich,  outstepping  already  the 
position  maintained  by  the  old  H^ature-rehgion,  came  forward  to 
meet  the  Theism  of  revelation ;  and  it  was  by  the  latter,  first,  that  any 
such  reconciliation  could  be  brought  about,  and  a  true  understanding 
of  the  reh^ous  development  of  humanity  made  possible. 

Plutarch  distinguishes  two  different  stages  or  portions  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  which  goes  immediately  to  the  divine  causality,  and  that 
which  dwells  on  the  natural  causes,  serving  aa  instruments  to  the 
former.  "The  ancients,"  he  says,  "directed  their  attention  simply 
to  the  divine  in  phenomena,  aa  Grod  is  the  beginning  and  centre  of  all, 
and  from  luiti  all  things  proceed ;  and  they  overlooked  natural  causes. 
The  modems  turned  themselves  wholly  away  from  that  divine  ground 
of  things,  and  supposed  every  thing  could  be  explained  from  natural 
causes.  Both  these  views  are,  however,  partial  and  defective  ;  and 
the  right  understanding  of  the  matter  requires  that  both  should  be 
combined,"^  In  attempting  to  show  how  a  natural  phenomenon  may 
be  a  sign  of  the  future,  he  says,  "  Divination  and  Physacs  may  both 
be  right ;  one  serving  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  phenomenon ;  the  other,  the  higher  end  it  is  intended  to 
subserve. "  ^  "  They  who  suppose  the  significancy  of  agng  is  made 
naught  by  the  discovery  of  natural  causes,  forget  that  their  argument 
agair^t  the  aigna  of  the  gods  would  also  appiy  to  those  invented  by 
human  art ;  since  in  the  latter  ease  too,  one  thing  is  made  by  hutoan 
contrivance  to  serve  as  the  sign  of  something  else ;  as  for  example, 
hghts  to  serve  as  beacons,  sun-dials  to  indicate  time,  and  the  like." 

This  distinction  of  the  natural  from  the  divine,  in  the  cooperation 
of  both,  was  employed,  in  a  noticeable  manner,  by  Plutarch,  for  the 
purpose  of  so  defending  the  divinity  of  the  oracles,  as  to  avoid,  at  the 
same  time,  superstitious  representations.  While  some  were  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  god  himself  dwelt  in  the  prophetess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 
employed  her  as  his  blind  instrument,  speakmg  through  her  mouth  and 
suggesting  every  word  she  uttered ;  by  others,  these  representations 
were  seized  upon  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  whole  into  jest,  and 

1  KafluTTtp  ol  /laSTifiariKoi  li/y  loiv  l/i^a-  irapa?,ei7rovmv.  De  defectu  oraculorum,  c. 
mil  dvai  Toi  iiAkv  Xlyovffi  woikMousviiv     47. 

ofiruf  i  ^ij^of  Xoyov  Tivbc  l/vjiaaic  ianv  Tuyxavctv    nal   Tbv  pavTiv,    rofi    (jew    r^ 

irnniwjiTOf   hr"   uXJlo    r^v  Siaroiar,     De  afriaii,  tov  Si  tS  tcAo;  xaXa;  iK)niii0avov- 

Iside  et  Oairide,  c.  20,  rof'  iirlicccTO  y&p  »v  P^"  if  T'i"^  ytyovt 

^  'Offtii  d/j^orepDir  b  2ayo;    Met!;  toU  koI  irCr  ffifiFKE,  Scapiaai,  rift    Si  wpd^  ri 

irjjoff^BoiTot  tan,  roi^  /isv  tA  li'  oi  Kot  i^'  yiyws  «oi  jrtJf  irt^uKS  ffeup^oai.     Pericies, 

oi,  Toir  St  Td  ff  av  KOi  Si'  ijji  ayvooiaiv  li  c  7. 
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J  tho  doctrine  of  such  a  divine  influence  on  the  linman  sou!, 
and  every  idea,  of  inspiration,  ridiculous.'  They  laughed  at  the  had 
verges  of  the  Pythoness,  and  inquired  why  it  was,  that  the  oracles,  once 
gjven  in  poetry,  should  now  be  uttered  in  the  form  of  prose.  But  Plu- 
tarch sought  to  unite  the  recognition  of  the  divine  causality  with  that  of 
the  human  individuality  which  served  it  as  an  organ ;  and  by  distinguish- 
ing in  the  oracles  the  divine  and  the  human,  to  find  in  this  case,  also,  the 
^'ust  medium  between  superstition  and  unbelief.  "We  are  not  to 
elievc,"  says  he,  "  that  the  god  made  the  verses ;  hut,  after  he  has 
communicated  the  moving  impulse,  each  of  the  prophete^es  is  moved 
in  a  way  that  corresponds  to  her  own  pccuhar  nature.^  For  let  us 
suppose  the  oracles  were  not  to  be  spoken,  but  recorded  in  writing,  wg 
should  not,  I  ima^ne,  ascribe  to  the  god  the  atrolces  of  the  letters,  and 
find  fault  with  him  because  the  writing  was  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  iraperiai  edicts.  Not  the  language,  nor  the  tone,  nor  the  expres- 
sion, nor  the  measure  of  the  verse,  proceeds  from  the  god ;  —  all  this 
comes  from  the  woman.  He  simply  communicates  the  intuitions,  and 
kindles  up  a,  light  in  the  soul  with  regard  to  the  future."  ^  "  As  the 
body  uses  many  organs,  and  the  soul  uses  both  the  body  and  its  parts 
as  organs,  so  the  soul  has  now  become  the  organ  of  the  god.  But  the 
adaptation  of  an  organ  consists  in  its  answering,  with  its  own  natural 
activity,  the  purpose  of  him  that  employs  it  as  a  means  to  represent 
the  work  of  his  ideas.  This,  however,  it  cannot  represent  pure  and 
unadulterated,  as  the  work  exists  in  its  author ;  but  much  foreign  matter 
becomes  necessarily  mixed  up  with  it."  *  "  K  it  is  impossible,"  he 
says  afterwards,  "  to  force  lifeless  things,  which  remain  constant  to 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  contradicts  their  natural 
character  —  so  that  a  lyre,  for  instance,  can  be  played  as  a  fiut«,  or  a 
trumpet  as  a  harp ;  if  the  artistic  use  of  each  particular  instrument 
consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  be  used  confonnably  with  its 
peculiar  character  —  then  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  how  a  being, 
possessed  of  a  soul  endowed  wjtli  free  will  and  reason,  could  be  used 
otberwbe  than  according  to  the  character,  power  or  nature  which  dwelt 
in  him  before."  So,  according  to  this  view,  the  difference  of  the 
several  individualities  of  charactor,  and  of  the  several  modes  of  culture, 
will  continue  to  appear  in  the  manner  in  which  the  inspiring  agency  of 
the  divine  causality  exhibits  itself  through  each.  The  peculiar  appear- 
ances in  such  states  of  enthusiasm,  (^rftfi/triad/ifis)  he  explains  as  arising 
from  the  conflict  of  the  two  tendencies,' — the  movement  imparted  from 
without,  and  that  belon^ng  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  individual ; 
just  as  when  to  a  body  falling  by  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  earth, 
a  curvilinear  motion  is  communicated  at  the  same  time. 

1  The  eaicasm  in  Lndan's  diali^no,  Zeic  the   agency  has  vanished  whicli  hitherto 

l^.e-yxo/'^^Ct  may  serve  as   an   example,  ilweltinthem,  and  by  mhith  they  invented." 

"What  the  poela  say,  when  possessed  by  "  'Encivini  T^  uxifi-  f^r  Kivi/asuc  kvSi~ 

the  Mnses,  la  true.    Bnt  when  forsaken  by  S6vtoc,   ilc  iKaani  irepVKc   KivitaOat  rtji 

thegoiIdes3ea,and  left  to.sing  for  themaelves,  irpoi^ijTiSuv.     De  Pythim  oracnlis,  c.  7 

they  are  out,  and  coHlradict  what,  they  had  *  'BkcIvos  /lova^  t&s  ifavrama^  r^apianiet 

said  befora;  and  one  most  excuse  them  if  JtoJ  ^f  hr  rf  ■fv^^  jroict  TrpSf  tA  /.liXlov. 

they  perceive  cot  the  truth  as  meo,  when  *  De  Pythis  oraculis,  c,  SI 
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Bj  this  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  the  popular  i 
men  would  be  led,  moreover,  i»  reduce  Polytheism  to  some  higher 
unity,  lying  at  ite  root.  The  recognition  of  an  original  unity  being  a 
thing  absolutely  necessary  for  reason,  Poljrtheism  either  proceeded 
out  of  that  unity,  or  must  be  reduced  back  to  it ;  it  continually  felt 
itself  impelled  to  derive  the  multitude  of  goda  from  one  ori^al 
essence.  Now,  by  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehension,  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  unity  could  not  fail  to  be  developed  and  rendered  still 
more  distinct,  and  the  relation  of  the  manifold  to  unity  clearly  pre- 
sented. 'Thus  Plato  had  already  sought  to  bring  back  Polytheism  to 
some  such  higher  unity,  had  derived  all  existence  "  from  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  the  tJniverse,  who  is  hard  to  find,  and  whom,  when 
found,  it  is  impossible  to  make  known  to  all."  ^  So  now,  too,  this  new 
philosophy  of  religion  rose  to  the  idea  of  one  simple  original  essence, 
exalted  above  all  plurality  and  all  becoming  ;  the  only  true  Being ; 
unchangeable,  eternal ;  ^  from  whom  all  ejdstence,  and  first  of  all,  at 
the  summit  of  existence,  the  world  of  gods,  nearest  related  to  himseif, 
in  its  manifold  gradations,  has  emanated.  In  these  gods,  that  unfolded 
perfection,  which  in  the  Supreme  essence  was  more  included  and 
hidden,  becomes  known  ;  they  exhibit  in  different  forms,  the  image  of 
that  Supreme  essence,  to  which  no  one  can  rise,  except  by  the  loftiest 
flight  of  contemplation,  after  it  has  rid  itself  from  all  that  pert^ns  to 
sense — from  all  manifoldncas.  They  are  the  mediators  between  man, 
scatt«red  and  dissipated  by  manifoldness,  and  the  Supreme  Unity.  A 
distinction  was  next  made  of  ih.e  purely  spiritual,  invisible,  deities,  and 
those  in  nearer  contact  with  the  world  of  sense,  by  whom  the  life  radi- 
ating from  the  Supreme  essence  is  diffused  down  to  the  world  of  sense, 
and  the  divine  ideas,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  actualized  in  it  —  the 
manifest  gods  ;^  the  gods  in  the  process  of  becoming ;  the  SeoJ  yev^to; 
in  contradistinction  from  the  &v ;  the  spirits  that,  according  to  Plato, 
animate  the  worlds.  Thus  it  was  contrived  to  hold  fast  the  position  of 
the  old  Nature-religion,  which  lived  and  moved  in  the  intuition  of  na- 
ture, and  to  bring  it  into  union  with  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
original  essence,  and  of  an  invisible  spiritual  world,  to  which  man's 
spbit  strove  to  rise  from  the  sensuous  things  that  had  hitherto  chained 
it.  Accoi-dingly,  two  different  stages  in  religion  now  presented  them- 
selves ;  that  of  the  multitude,  with  minds  dissipated  and  scattered  in 
the  manifold,  who  can  have  intercourse  only  with  those  mediatorial 
deities  approaching  nearest  to  them ;  and  that  of  the  spiritual  men, 
living  in  contemplation,  who  rise  above  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  soar 
upwards  to  the  supreme  original  essence.  Hence,  again,  arose  two 
different  stages,  or  positions,  in  respect  to  the  divine  worship ;  the 
purely  spiritual  position,  which  corresponds  to  the  relation  with  the 
original  essence,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  the  sensible  world ;  and 
that  of  sensuous  worship,  which  is  adapted  to  the  relation  with  those 
gods  who  are  connected  more  nearly  with  the  world  of  sense.     Prom 

'  In  Timasits,  Plutarcli,  de  cl  flpud  Dclphoa,  c.  20. 

2  Eif  Civ  hi  Tu  vvp  tS  itfi  ■trc'rrXiipUKe  '  &eol    favcpoi    as    conltadiatingnished. 

tititr  jiavou  ttrrt  ti>  Karii  tovtov  fivrwt"  5v.  from  the  aipavtli^ 
VOL.  I.                                              S 
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this  point  of  view,  it  is  said,  in  &e  work  on  "  Oiferings,"  cited  under 
the  name  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana :  "  We  shall  render  the  most  appro- 
priate worship  to  the  deity,  when  to  that  Gad  whom  we  called  the  first, 
who  is  one,  and  separated  from  all,  after  whom  we  must  reeogniie  the 
others, —  when  to  him  we  present  no  offerings  whatever ;  kindle  to  him 
no  fire,  dedicate  to  him  no  sensible  thuig ;  for  he  needs  nothing,  even 
of  what  could  be  ^ven  him  by  natures  more  exalted  than  ours.  There 
is  no  plant  the  earth  produces,  no  animal  the  air  nourishes,  no  thing 
that  in  relation  to  him  would  not  be  impure.  In  relation  to  him,  we 
must  use  only  the  higher  Word, — that,  I  mean,  which  is  not  expressed 
by  the  mouth, — the  silent,  mner  word  of  the  spirit."  Even  prayer,.ex- 
pressed  in  words,  he  would  say,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  ori^nal 
essence,  so  exalted  above  all  that  is  of  sense  ;"and  from  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  beings,  we  must  seek  for  blessings  by  that  which  is  most 
glorious  in  ouraelves.  But  this  is  the  spirit,  which  needs  no  organ."* 
This  highest  position  of  spiritual  worship  in  reference  to  the  Supreme 
essence,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Christianity,  and  as  a  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  transfer  over  to  this  Supreme  essence  of  the 
new  Platonic  phil<»ophy  of  religion,  the  Christian  conception  of  God, 
as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  The  fundamental  portion  of 
the  ancient  world— deification  of  nature  in  life,  separation  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  science  —  appears,  also,  in  this  final  shaping  of  phil- 
osophic thought —  with  which  that  position  ended  —  again  prominent 
and  distinct.  It  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  that  Su- 
preme essence,  that,  wrapt  in  its  transcendent  perfection,  it  could  enter 
into  no  contact  with  the  sensible  world ;  whence  also  it  followed,  that 
the  only  worsiiip  worthy  of  it,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit  raised 
above  all  that  is  sensible ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  set  over  against  prac- 
tical hfe,  as  a  subordinate  position.  This  conception  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship is,  accordingly,  quite  as  distinct  from  the  Christian,  as  the 
conception  of  the  Supreme  essence  itself  is.  At  the  extreme  point 
and  summit  of  its  speculation,  this  philosophy  of  rehglon  proceeded 
still  further  in  refining  on  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  essence.  In 
Plato  is  to  be  distinguished  what  he  says  concerning  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  —  the  good  in  itself,  exalted  above  all  being  ^ — and  what  he 
says  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Father  of  the  Universe.^  But  the  new 
Platonists  substituted  that  idea  of  the  absolute,  in  place  of  the  Supreme 
essence  itself — as  the  first  simple,  which  precedes  all  existence;  of 
which  nothing  determinate  can  be  predicated  ;  to  which  no  conscious- 
ness, no  self-contemplatjon  can  he  ascribed ;  inasmuch  as  this  would 
immediately  imply  a  duality,  a  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  This 
highest  of  all  can  ho  known  only  by  the  intellectual  intuition  of  the 
spirit,  transcending  itself,  declaring  itself  free  from  its  own  limits.* 

1  In  Eusebius  Pr^paral,  evangel.  1.  IV.  ^  In  the  licpuUic 

e.  13,  and  Poqihyrj  dc  abstinenlin  caniis,  1.  '  In  ihe  Timreus  and  Philebns. 

II.  ^  34,  who  cites  these  words  of  AjioUoni-  *  As  Plotinns  says  :   T^c  )To-TE«f  iiji 

us  of  Tyana,  and  busies  himself  with  ex-  vou  rav  &?iXus  yiyuojiesjii  KOl  T^  riji  voiv 

plaining  and  applying  them.  yiyvanicav  Svvajiivav,  ijrep(?e(3^«&r  roira 
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"With  tliia  barely  lo^eal  direction,  whereby  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  conception  of  such  an  absolute,  the  o'',  there  united  itself  a  cei> 
tain  mysticism,  which,  by  a  certain  transcendent  state  of  feeling,  could 
communicate  to  this  abstraction  a  reality  for  the  soul.  Such  xa  ab- 
sorption of  the  spirit  in  that  3upei>existence,  (ri  Inixetva  i^;  oiaiag,") 
even  to  entire  union  with  it,  or  such  a  revelation  of  the  same  to  the 
spirit  raised  above  itself,  waa  considered  as  the  highest  end  to  be 
reached  by  the  spiritual  life.  Porphyry  relates  that  this  was  experi- 
enced by  him  once,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year ;  and  by  his  teacher,  Plo- 
tinus,  four  times -^ 

By  virtue  of  the  gradations  in  the  evolution  of  the  chain  of  exist- 
ence, from  that  transcendent  original  ground  down  to  the  world  of 
sense,  and  by  virtue  of  a  symbolic  interpretation  connected  with  this 
doctrine,  it  was  made  possible  to  appropriate  everything  that  belonged 
to  the  existing  oultm,  spiritualized  after  this  manner.  Thus,  e.  g.  the 
rhetorician  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  makes 
Phidias  speak  in  defense  of  images  of  the  gods,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  It  cannot  be  said,  that  it  would  be  better  for  men  simply  to 
lift  their  eyes  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  there  were  no  images 
at  all.  All  these,  the  man  of  reason  worships,  and  believes  that  he 
beholds  from  afar  the  blessed  gods.  But  love  to  the  gods  makes  every 
one  wish  to  be  able  to  honor  them  near  at  hand,  so  that  he  may  ap- 
proach and  touch  them,  offer  to  them  with  implicit  faith,  and  crown 
them."  Thug,  he  says,  "it  lies  in  the  essence  of  human  nature,  to  en- 
deavor to  make  present  before  our  senses  the  absent  objects  of  our 
love.  Hence  the  Barbarian,  who  had  no  art,  were  obliged  to  transfer 
their  worship  to  other,  certainly  far  less  appropriate  objects; — to 
momitaias,  trees  and  stones."  ^  Similar  arguments  are  employed  by 
Porphyry,  in  justification  of  image- worship.^  "  By  images  addressed 
to  sense,  the  ancients  represented  God  and  his  powers  —  by  the  visible 
they  typified  the  invisible  for  those  that  learned  to  read  in  these  figures, 
as  in  books,  a  writing  that  treated  of  the  gods.  We  are  not  to  wonder, 
if  the  ignorant  consider  the  images  only  as  wood  or  stone ;  for  just  so, 
they  who  are  ignorant  of  writing,  see  nothing  in  monuments  but  stone, 
nothing  in  tablets  but  wood,  and  in  books  but  a  tissue  of  papyrus." 

We  see  that  this  spiritualizing  apprehension  of  the  old  polytheistic 
religion  had  gone  on  to  form  Itself — independent  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  a  mean  of  conciliation  between  superstition  and  unbe- 
lief— out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as  this  extended 
its  influence  mto  the  religious  consciousness.  For  when  Plutarch  wrote, 
in  whom  we  find  this  direction  of  mind  already  fully  developed,  Chris- 

Tov  voir  •pomii,  rivi  hv  illrjicoLro  ?  I'^i-     aim  fiJutfSroi  xal  ireTJiaai  7ij>  kill  naai  iSc^ 

j  Mpoif.    Aneedoia  griecti  ed.  Villoi-    and  four  tini<s,  during  his  abode  with  Por- 

Tenet.  1781.    T.  11.  p.  S3T.  phjry,  he  had  attained  t«  this,  iTtpj-ei?  d^,iiS. 

""  "^        *  '""  "■'---■1--        -,  ^^^  ^  duVftflEt, 

'  See  Dio  Chrysostom'l  remarkable  d 
lurse  on  the  knowledge  of  the  goda.  '~' 
v  Tb  vOTiTdv  iipvjiivos-  'ii  6-1     XII.  ed,  Iteiske.  II.  'Vo[.  I.  p.  405,  et 

Efu  Tzlrimaaai  xat  ^vuS^vai,         "  '-  ■^---"--■" '    ' 

and  of  Plolinus  he  says,  it  w!is  his  highest 


3o^v  Maoa.    Aneedota  gtiecti  ed.  Villoi-  and  four  times,  during  his  abode  with  Por- 

"      T.ir.p.S3T. 

y  relates  of  hi 

b  iti/TC  fiopftpi  la/re  nva  liiav  ix'^v,  birip  course  on  the  knowledge  of  the  gods.  Oral. 

ic  voiv,  Koi  Jrav  7d  voifrSi'  lipv/iivoc-  V  ^^  X.U.,  ed,  Iteiske.  II.   vol.  I.  p.  405,  et  seq. 

Kal  hyii  uirof  keyu  nl^ffiaaai  nal  ivu-O-f/vat,  '  In  Eusebius  Prapavat.  evangel.  1.  III. 
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iaamty,  certainly,  had  as  yet  produced  no  inflneiice  on  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  at  large.  But  a  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion,  in 
which  men  were  strivhig,  with  all  their  might,  to  keep  the  breath  of  life, 
■was  to  be  awakened  by  this  philosophy  of  religion,  now  that  the  ancient 
rites  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  Christianity,  from  a  new 
positive  reli^oua  interest ;  and  so  there  arose,  out  of  those  already 
ejusting  ideas,  a  new  polemical  and  apologetie  direction,  having  for 
its  end  to  preserve  erect  the  rotten  fabric  of  Paganism.  Yet  artifi- 
cial and  violent  expedients  cannot  help  any  cause  long ;  and  by  this 
effort,  oflen  too  artificial,  the  untenable  character  of  the  reli^on  men 
were  laboring  to  uphold,  was  badly  concealed.  These  philosophical 
refiners  of  religion  wei'e  themselves  preparing  for  after  times,  by  ihis 
means,  many  a  weapon  against  the  popular  religion,  of  which  the 
Christians  well  knew  how  to  avail  themselves.  Already  Plutarch  em- 
ployed the  doctrine  concerning  demons,  as  intermediate  beings  between 
gods  and  men,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  traditions  of  the  popu- 
lar religion,  and  rescuing  the  dignity  of  the  gods —  transferring  from 
the  latter  many  things  to  these  middle  beings,  who,  he  maintained,  had 
been  confounded  with  the  others.^  According  to  Plutarch's  doetoTne, 
these  demons,  half  related  to  the  gods,  half  to  men,  serve  as  the 
means  of  intercourse  between  both.^  But  he  supposed  that  also  among 
these  demons,  there  was  a  graduated  subordination,  according  as  the 
divine  or  the  sensuous  element^  predominated  in  them.  "Where  the 
latt«r  was  the  case,  it  gave  rise  to  malicious  demons,  with  violent  de- 
sires and  passions ;  and  to  conciliate  these,  and  avert  their  destructive 
influences,  was  the  design  of  many  of  the  noisy  and  rude  forma  of 
cultus.  Such  were  the  ones  which  had  given  occasion  to  huqian  sacri- 
fices. With  this  idea,  Porphyry  fell  in,  representing  these  demons  as 
impure  beings,  related  to  matter,  from  which  these  Platonists  derived 
all  evil.  These  take  delight  in  bloody  offerings,  by  which  their  sensu- 
ous desires  are  gratified ;  they  prompt  to  all  evil  impulses ;  they  seek 
to  draw  men  from  the  worehip  of  the  gods  by  pretending  to  be  such 
themselves,  and  to  ^ve  spread  to  unworthy  opinions  concerning  the 
gods,  and  concerning  the  Supreme  God  himself.  Their  delusive  arts 
have  been  successful  from  of  old.  Hence  those  unworthy  and  inde- 
cent notions  and  stories  of  the  gods,  which  are  diffused  among  the 
multitude,  and  have  received  countenance  even  from  poets  and  philoso- 
phers.* It  is  easy  to  see,  how  well  such  explanations  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Christians,  in  their  attacks  on  the  popular  religion ; 
and  we  can  perceive,  how  the  same  representations,  passing  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  modified'  in  different  forms,  might  be  seized 
upon,    sometimes    for    the    defense,   sometimes   for  the   assault  of 


It  was  impossible,  however,  that  religious  knowledge  and  religioua 

t  Plutarch,  de  defecta  oracnlornin  c.  12  rtf,  cjojrtp  {mrrperai!  Jia!  ypn/i/iaTcim. 

«t  sea-  "  Tho  ffrfjinjiw  and  il&yov, 

^  what  seemed  incompBtJble  with  the  *  In  Eusobius  Pneparat:  eiange!.  1.  IV 

exalted  dignity  of  the  gods,  was  transferred,  c,  SI,  S2. 
to  them,  raira  XsiTOVpyoIg  -Bcaii  &van-9ev 
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life  should  make  progress  among  the  people  by  these  explanations,  to 
them  so  unintelligible.  The  people  remained  fixed  to  the  externals  of 
their  worship ;  they  clung  firmly  to  that  old  superstition  which  it  was 
attempted  to  reanimate,  without  troubling  themselves  about  these  more 
spiritual  views.  Hence  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  could  say,^  "that 
but  few  take  any  part  in  this  philosophical  view  of  religion.  But  the 
many,  who  are  destitute  of  philosophical  culture,  are  accustomed  to 
understand  those  mythical  stories  in  the  worst 'possible  way;  and  one 
of  two  things  is  the  case :  either  the  gods  are  despised  for  taking  an 
interest  in  such  pitiable  affiurs,  or  else  men  abandon  themselves  to  the 
worst  abuses,  because  they  find  the  same  among  the  gods." 

Again,  inseparable  from  that  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  ancient 
world  stood,  there  ,was,  together  with  a  lingering  zeal — not  freed 
however  from  the  shackles  of  egoism  —  for  civil  liberty,  a  certain 
aristocratic  spirit.  This,  as  we  have  seen  ah^ady,  made  itself  felt  in 
reh^on.  The  higher  religious  position,  which  necessarily  supposed 
philosophical  culture,  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  multitude ;  iliey 
seemed  as  if  excluded  from  the  higher  Hfe,  capable  of  religion  only  in 
the  form  of  superstition.  The  great  body  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
were  considered  as  unsusceptible  of  the  higher  life,  which  alone 
answered  to  man's  true  dignity^'  —  as  abandoned  to  conmion  life,^ 
Platonism  itself  was  entangled  in  this  aristocratic  spirit  of  Antiquity, 
and  opposed  the  stage  of  science,  whence  alone  it  was  possible  to  soar 
b)  pure  truth  in  religion,  to  that  of  opinion  (86^it)  among  the  multi- 
tude (pi  noiiof,)  where  the  true  must  ever  be  mixed  up  with  the  false. 
And,  in  like  manner,  it  was  remote  also  from  the  aim  of  this  new 
philosophy  of  religion,  to  elevate  the  people  to  any  higher  stage  of 
religious  development ;  — for  which,  indeed,  it  was  destitute  of  the 
means.  Plotinus  distinguishes  two  difierent  stages,  that  of  the  noble- 
minded  (the  anouSaioi)  and  that  of  the  gross  multitude  (the  nolkni.') 
None  but  the  former  attain  to  the  Highest ;  the  others  remain  behind, 
conversant  with  the  merely  human  (the  opposite  to  the  Divine.)  And 
at  this  stage  of  common  life,  again,  are  to  be  distinguished,  those  who, 
in  some  sort,  take  an  interest  and  part  in  virtue,  and  the  wretched 
mass,  as  the  day-laborers, — the  better  class  of  whom,  however,  must 
busy  themselves  with  providing  for  the  daily  wants  of  life ;  the  rest  aban- 
don themselves  to  all  that  is  vile.*  It  was  not  till  the  word  that  went 
forth  from  the  carpenter's  shop  had  been  published  abroad  by  fisher- 
men and  tent-makers,  that  these  aristocratic  notions  of  the  ancient 
world  could  be  overthrown. 

As  it  is  tisually  found  to  happen  with  particular  intellectual  tenden- 
cies at  epochs  of  transition,  that  while  aiming  to  hold  fast  the  old,  they 
have  been  already  forced  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  so  must  themselves 

1  Arclueol.  3.  II.  c  20,  near  the  end.  miv  roir  lAv  B-rrovSmoti  ^pAc  tS  iKporamv 

s  Biof  /SuwovoOf.  koi  rd  ava  TOtf  6c  uvBpuxiicuTEpoic,  Sirrd; 

s  Oil  yhp  oIovt'  ittiTiiSeiaai  ra  Tt/c  iperiic  ao  in     i  fih'  jitiiviilitvoc  uperjjf  jUETiojfM 

ZuvTa  0iov  piivavaov  ^  SifTism      Anatotfi-  i)  oiSou  nwf,  0  ii  ^aiXo(  ix^i^  oloii  tetpo- 

les  Polit.  1.  III.  C.  5.  rexocg  rwv  jrpdf  avh-yKiiv  7ol^  ktiemeari- 

•  'iif  imb;  6  fofiaJe  par    b  fito  to  g  poij     Ennead. II. L X c 9. 
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lead  over  to  tlie  new,  wliich  they  would  hinder  in  its  development ;  so 
it  happened  with  this  philosophy  of  religion,  in  its  relation  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  old  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Christiaiuty  on  the  other. 
While  the  new  Platonism  was  for  holding  and  defending  the  former  of 
these,  it  yet  contributed  itself  to  excite  deeper  reli^ous  wants,  which 
sought  satisfaction  in  something  better ;  to  set  afloat  religious  ideas, 
in  which  there  dwelt  a  power  tmknown  to  those  who  expressed  them, 
and  which  must  serve  to  prepare  for  Christianity  a  way  of  introducing 
itself  into  the  culture  of  the  times.  There  was  called  forth,  by  the 
influence  of  this  particular  direction  of  mind  on  religious  life,  a  bn^ng 
which  tended  to  a  different  end.  But  by  this  undefined  longing,  ac- 
companied with  no  clear  conciousness  of  its  import,  ardent  spirita 
were  also  exposed  to  many  dangerous  deludons,  before  they  could  find 
the  satisfying  object.  This  state  of  feeling  drew  out  fanatics,  and 
procured  for  them  a  hearing. 

There  were  roving  about  at  that  time  in  the  Koman  empire,  which 
united  together  the  East  and  the  West,  numbers  who  boasted  of  divine 
revelations  and  supernatural  powers,  men  in  whom,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  times  of  religious  ferment,  the  seZf-deception  of  fanaticism  was 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  intentional  fraud.  For  an  example,  we 
may  mention  that  Alexander  of  Abonoteichua,  in  Pontus,  whose  life 
Lucian  hag  written  in  his  usual  satiric  manner,  and  who,  all  the  way 
from  Pontus  to  Rome,  found  believers  in  his  pretended  arts  of  ma^cian 
and  soothsayer,  and  was  reverenced  and  consulted  as  a  prophet,  even 
by  men  of  the  first  standing.  Doubtless,  to  the  better  class  belonged 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  famous  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  form  any  certain  judgment  of  his  character,  so 
imperfect  are  our  means  of  information.  Those  who,  hke  Philostratus, 
(at  the  close  of  the  second  century,)  attempted,  with  their  marvellous 
stories,  to  represent  him  as  a  hero  of  the  old  popular  reli^on,  have 
done  most  to  injure  his  reputation  with  posterity.  He  travelled  about, 
seeking  to  reanimate  reli^ous  faith ;  but  by  giving  nourishment  to  a 
prurient  curiosity  about  matters  that  should  remain  hidden  from  man, 
he  also  promoted  fanaticism.  He  spoke  against  a  superstition,  which, 
in  leading  men  to  suppose  that  ofieriags  and  sacrifices  could  purchase 
impunity  for  crime,  served  as  a  prop  for  superstilion :  he  explained 
that,  without  a  good  moral  disposition,  no  kind  of  outward  worship  can 
be  pleasmg  to  the  gods.  He  spoke  against  the  cruel  gladiatorial  shows ; 
for  when  the  Athenians,  who  were  celebrating  such  games,  invited  him 
to  their  public  assembly,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  tread  on  a  spot 
stained  by  the  shedding  of  so  much  human  blood,  and  wondered  the 
gods  did  not  forsake  their  AcropoUs.  When  the  person  who  presided 
over  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  declined  to  allow  the  privilege  of  imtiation 
to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  Hierophant 
meant  honestly,  and  regarded  Apollonius  as  a  magician,  who  dealt  in 
unlawful  arts,  or  whether  he  was  not,  rather,  jealous  of  the  great  influ- 
ence, unfavorable  to  the  priesthood,  which  Apollonius  exercised  over 
the  people ;  for  this  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  already  many 
ithought  it  a  greater  privilege  to  have  the  society  of  Apollonius  than  to 
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be  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  The  words  with  which  he  J3  said  to 
have  concluded  all  his  prayers,  and  in  which  he  suromed  up  every  par- 
ticular request,  are  characteristic  of  the  man :  "  give  me,  ye  gods, 
what  I  deserve."^  These  words  do  not  imply  directly  a  spirit  of  self- 
exaltation  ;  he  intended  amply  to  express  by  them  the  conviction,  that 
prayer  can  avail  nothing,  urdess  in  connection  with  a  virtuous  life ; 
that  the  good  man  only  can  expect  blessings  from  the  gods.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  himself,  that  if  he  belonged  to 
t]ie  good,  God  would  give  him  more  than  he  asked,  therefore  more  than 
he  desired.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  in  this  language,  a  posi- 
tion in  the  judgment  of  one's  self,  quite  opposed  to  that  of  Christianity, 

If  a  letter  consoling  a  father  for  the  death  of  his  son,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Apollonius,  is  genuine,  it  ^ves  an  insight  into  his 
pantheistic  tendency.  At  all  events,  we  may  recognize  here,  as  we 
may  in  so  many  other  appearances  of  this  age,  the  pantheistic  element, 
into  which,  as  the  unity  lying  at  its  root,  die  dissolving  system  of 
Polytheism  was  now  passing.  ^  In  this  letter,  the  doctrine  is  sidvanced, 
that  birth  and  death  are  such  only  in  appearance  ;  that  which  separ- 
ates itself  from  the  one  substance,  the  one  divine  essence,  and  is  caught 
up  by  matter,  seems  fo  be  bom ;  that  which  delivers  itself  again  from 
the  bonds  of  matter,  and  reunites  with  the  one  divine  essence,  seems 
to  die.  There  is  an  interchange  between  becoming  visible  and  invisp- 
ble,^  In  all,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  the  One  essence,  which 
alone  does  and  suffers,  by  becoming  all  things  to  all ;  the  eternal  God, 
to  whom  men  do  wrong,  when  they  deprive  him  of  what  should  be 
attributed  to  him,  by  transferring  it  upon  other  names  and  persoia,* 
"  How  can  we  grieve  for  one,  when  by  change  of  form,  not  of  essence, 
instead  of  a  man  he  becomes  a  god?""  So  Plotinus,  when  dying,  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  that  he  should  endeavor  to  convey  back  the 
divino  in  man  to  the  divine  in  the  universe." 

On  every  side  was  evinced  the  need  of  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
such  as  would  give  inquiring  minds  that  assurance  of  peace  which 
they  were  unable  to  find  in  the  jarring  systems  of  the  old  philosophy, 
and  in  the  artificial  Ufe  of  the  reawakened  old  reU^on.  That  zealous 
champion  of  the  latter,  Porphyry,  alludes  himself  to  the  deep-felt 
necessity ;  which  he  proposed  fo  supply,  leaning  on  the  authority  of 
divine  responses,  by  his  Collection  of  Ancient  Oracles.  On  this  point 
he  says,^  "  The  utility  of  such  a  collection  will  best  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  felt  the  pfwnful  craving  after  truth,  and  have  some- 

1  Aoi^rl  /loi  Ttt  i^eiSa/ieua.     Philostrat,  /lii^  rd  iSiov,  aSiKOVjilvri  re. 

1.  IV,  f.  200,  ed,  Morell.  Paris,  1608,— c.  40.  *  Tpowov  ueTt^lteei  Kai  oizl  <piaea^. 

{.  181,  ed,  Olear.  '  Heipatmai  rd   Iv   ii/iiv   ^eiov   avayeiv 

'  Ep.  58  among  those  published  by  Olea-  ffpSr  rd  Iv  r^  mturt  ■Seiov.    Porphyr.  vit. 

rius  in  the  Works  of  Philoetratna. .  Plotin.  c,  2. 

'  Biivaroc  oMeic  oiSsvic  v  /i^ov  ip^aaet,  '  Tlepl  riff  iK  loyiav  fjioao^taf  in  Enseb. 

Ko&aitep  obSi  yhieaii  oiSsvh^  ij  jtovav  iit~  Pneparat.  1.  IV.  o.  7,  near  the  end :  'Hw  if 

^aaei-  t6  /^v  yiip  I J  ovaiai  Tpajrei'  cic  6iiaiv  Ij^ei  ri^letaw  ^  /rmayayit  /ta^Ta  claovTtu 

Mojn  yhieaif  -rb^  Si  kK  ^voeuc  eif  lAaico'  &a,oi  wept  Ti)y  i^.^'Seiav  uoivawref  ii&^aiTS 

Kara  raT)Ta  tfuvorof.  irore  T^c  Ik  'SeQv  kwi^aveia^  rvxAvres  avi- 

*  T^  ■KpCinpi  obaiav,  17  iij  /iSini  rroislToi  naietv  ^^elv,  tt^  anopda;  ^iH  T^  tSip 

Kal    naaxei,    irurK    yivo/icini    ndvra,   Seic  ^tyoiTuu  uftontflTiw  itSaanaXiav. 
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times  wislied  it  might  be  their  lot  to  witness  some  appearance  of  the 
gods,  so  as  to  he  relieved  from  their  doubtg  hy  inforaiatioii  not  to  be 
Sspated." 

The  life  of  such  a  person,  from  his  youth  up,  harrassed  with  doubts, 
unsettled  by  the  strife  of  opposite  opinions,  ardently  longing  after  the 
truth,  and  conducted  at  lengtb,  through  this  protracted  period  of  un- 
satisfied craving  to  Christianity,  is  delineated  by  the  author  of  a  sort 
of  romance,  (partly  philosophical  and  in  part  religious,)  who  belonged 
to  the  second  or  tbrd  century.  This  work  is  called  The  Clementines, 
and  though  a  fiction,  is  clearly  a  fiction  dra\vn  from  real  life ;  and  we 
may  safely  avail  ourselves  of  it,  as  presenting  a  true  and  characteris- 
tic sketch,  which  might  doubtless  apply  to  many  an  inquiring  spirit 
belonging  to  those  times. 

Clemens,  a  noble  Koman,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  diffu- 
sion of  the  gospel,  ;^ves  the  follomng  account  of  himself.  "  I  was, 
from  my  early  youth,  exercised  with  doubts,  which  had  found  entrance 
into  my  soul,  I  hardly  know  how.  Will  my  existence  terminate  with 
death ;  and  will  no  one  hereafter  be  mmdful  of  me,  when  infinite  time 
sinks  all  human  things  in  forgetfulness  ?  It  will  be  as  well  as  if  I 
had  not  been  born !  "When  was  the  world  created,  and  what  existed 
before  the  world  was*?  If  it  has  existed  always,  it  will  continue  to 
exist  always.  If  it  had  a  beginning,  it  will  likewise  have  an  end. 
And  after  the  end  of  the  world,  what  will  tliere  be  then  ?  if  not  per- 
haps the  silence  of  death!  or,  it  may  be,  something  of  which  no 
conception  at  present  can  be  formed.  Incessantly  haunted,"  he  goes 
on  to  say, "  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  which  came,  I  know  not  whence, 
I  was  sorely  troubled,  so  that  I  grew  pale  and  emaciated  —  and,  what 
was  most  terrible,  whenever  I  strove  to  banish  away  this  anxiety  aa 
fijolish,  I  only  experienced  the  renewal  of  my  sufferings  in  an  aggravated 
degree ;  which  occasioned  me  great  distress.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
had  in  these  thoughts  a  friendly  companion,  guiding  me  on  towards 
eternal  life,  as  I  afterwards  learned  by  experience,  and  thanked  the 
great  Disposer  of  all  for  granting  me  such  guidance,  since  it  was  by 
these  thoughts,  so  distressing  at  first,  that  I  was  impelled  to  seek  till 
I  found  that  which  I  needed.  And  when  I  had  attained  to  this,  then 
I  pitied,  as  miserable  men,  those  whom  in  my  former  ignorance  I  was 
in  danger  of  considering  most  happy.  As  such  thoughts,  then,  dwelt 
in  me  from  my  chUdhood,  I  resorted  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
hoping  to  find  some  certain  foundation,  on  which  I  could  repose ;  and 
I  saw  nothing  but  building  up  and  tearing  down  of  theories  —  nothing 
but  endless  dispute  and  contradiction ;  sometimes,  for  example,  the 
demonstration  triumphed  of  the  soul's  inmiortality,  then  again  that  of 
its  mortality.  When  the  former  prevailed,  I  rejoiced ;  when  the  latter,  I 
was  depressed.  Thus  was  I  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  different  repre- 
sentations ;  and  forced  to  conclude,  that  things  appear  not  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  happen  to  he  presented  on  this  or  that  side. 
I  was  made  dizzier  than  ever,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  mgbed 
for  deliverance."  As  he  could  come  to  no  fixed  and  certain  conviction 
by  means  of  reason,  Clemens  now  resolved  to  seek  relief  in  another 
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way — to  visit  Egypt,  the  land  of  mysteriea  and  apparitions,  and  hunt 
up  a  magician,  who  could  summon  a  spirit  for  him  from  the  other 
world.  The  appearance  of  such  a  spirit  would  give  him  intuitive 
evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality.  No  arguments  would  afterwards 
be  able  to  shake  his  belief  in  what  had  been  thus  made  certain  to  him 
by  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  But  the  advice  of  a  sensible  philoso- 
pher dissuaded  him  from  this  project,  and  from  seeking  the  truth  by 
forbidden  arts,  to  which  he  could  not  resort  and  ever  hope  again  to 
obtain  peace  of  conscience.  In  this  state  of  mind,  full  of  doubts,  un- 
settled, inquiring,  distressed  and  a^tated,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
gospel,  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power —  and  hia 
case  may  illustrate  that  of  many  others. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  reHgious  stat*  of  the  pagan 
world,  as  it  has  thus  been  exhibited,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  many  and 
various  oppositions  to,  and  points  of  possible  union  with,  Christianity ; 
opptsitions  capable  also  of  becoming  points  of  union,  and  points  of 
union  capable  also  of  becoming  oppositions.  Opposed  at  one  and  the 
same  time  against  Christianity,  stood  the  powers  of  infidelity  and  of 
superstition.  The  force  of  infidelity — the  sole  supremacy  of  the  under- 
standing, denying  everything  above  nature,  the  wisdom  of  the  nil 
admirari  —  set  itself  to  oppose  Christianity,  as  it  did  everything  else 
that  called  in  requisition  man's  rehgious  nature.  By  such  as  had 
taken  this  lUrection,  Christiaiuty  was  put  in  the  same  category  with  all 
appearances  of  fanaticism  and  superstition ;  but  there  was  also  an 
injidelity,  at  the  root  of  which  lay  that  need  of  believing^  which  could 
no  longer  be  satisfied  by  anything  that  the  present  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  reli^on  and  philosophy,  could  afford ;  just  as  we  have  seen  it 
represented  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  Clemens:  and  such 
unbelief  could  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  divine  truth  in  the  gospel ; 
the  unbelief  itself  became  here  a  preparatory  momentum  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dominion  of  a  superstition 
clin^ng  to  sense  opposed  the  entrance  of  a  religion  which  proclaimed 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  tiiis  superstition  was  in 
close  alliance  with  the  old  religion,  which  had  now  been  elevated  to  a 
new  sway  over  the  spirit.  But  that  away  was  something  unnatural, — 
it  was  a  last  effort  of  expiring  life :  and  at  the  root  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  superstition  lay,  as  wo  have  seen,  a  need,  seekmg  for  its 
satasfaction,  which  could  be  found  only  in  Christianity;' — 'the  need 
of  rederaption^of  a  healing  of  the  deep-felt  schism  within — of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  unknown  God,  after  whom  the  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious need  was  seeking.  By  means  of  an  unconscious,  undefined 
craving  of  this  sort,  many  no  doubt  fell  victims  to  various  deceptive 
arts ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  power  exercised  by  such  arts 
over  the  minds  of  men,  should  be  overcome  by  Christianity,  before  it 
could  pave  its  way  to  their  hearts ;  but  there  also  dwelt  in  the  gospel 
a  power  to  lay  bare  and  expose  all  deceptive  arts,  and  to  penetrate 
through  every  delusive  show,  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  man's  being. 

Piatonism  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  spirituahzing  the 
religious  modes  of  thinking ;  by  bringing  back  polytheism  to  a  certain 
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unity  of  the  consciovisness  of  God ;  bj  awakening  many  ideas  closely 
allied  to  Christianity,  as,  for  example,  tiie  idea  of  a  redemption,  in  the 
sense  of  deliverance  from  the  Ui/  —  the  blind  power  of  nature  opposed 
to  the  divine;^  of  elevation  to  a  stage  of  divine  life  removed  beyond  the 
influence  of  natural  powers.^  But  that  which  is  best  suited  to  form  a 
preparatory  portion,  is  capable  also  of  being  most  easily  turned  into 
one  of  fierce  hostility,  where  an  interest  is  felt  in  maintaining  the  old 
position  against  the  higher  one  which  has  presented  itself;  and  in  this 
Platonism,  we  still  discern  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  though  pregnant 
already  with  foreign  elements.  The  new  Platonism  could  not  bring 
itself  to  aeqiuesce,  particularly,  in  that  humility  of  Icnowledge  and  that 
renunciation  of  sdf  which  Christianity  required.  It  could  not  be 
induced  to  sacrifice  its  philosophical,  aristocratic  notions,  to  a  religion 
which  would  make  the  higher  life  a  common  possession  for  all  mankind. 
The  religions  eclecticism  of  this  direction  of  the  spirit  could  do  no 
otherwise  tlian  resist  the  exclusive  and  sole  supremacy  of  the  religion 
that  sttflered  no  other  at  its  side,  but  would  subject  aJl  to  itself.  Yet 
this  philosophy  of  rehgion  found  it  imp(«sible  to  prevent  the  ideas  and 
wants  it  had  awakened,  from  leadmg  beyond  itself,  and  to  Christiamty. 
Platonism,  it  is  true,  revived  the  faith  in  a  superterrestrial  nature  and 
destination  of  the  spirit;  but  the  manner  in  which  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  reduced  to  the  ideas  of  an  eternity  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  the  soul's  preexistence,  became  united  here  with  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  failed  to  satisfy  the  universal  rehgious  wants  of  mankind.  If, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  even  those  souls  —  which  apphed,  however, 
in  the  end,  only  to  such  as  had  attained  by  philosophy  to  the  intuition 
of  truth  —  if  even  those  souls  which,  when  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
their  earthly  existence,  could  rise  to  a  life  wholly  above  sense,  wholly 
divine,  must  yet,  after  a  certain  time,  yield  again  to  the  force  of  des- 
tiny, and  plunge  once  more  into  the  circle  of  an  earthly  hfe  ;  this  was 
not  an  expectation  answering  to  the  desires  of  the  human  spirit.  And 
it  may  be  conceived  what  power  the  proclamation  of  eternal  life,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  must  have  exercised  over  a  want  thus  excited,  and  yet 
left  unsatisfied.3 

There  could  not  fail  to  arise,  then,  out  of  this  school  itself,  an  oppo- 
sition of  views :  on  the  one  side,  were  those  who  held  this  position  in 
hostility  to  Christianity ;  on  the  other,  those  to  whom  it  proved  a  point 
of  transition  to  Christianity.  But  then  these  latter,  again,  were 
exposed  to  a  peculiar  danger.  Their  earlier  prejudices  might  react  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pervert  their  mode  of  apprehending  and  of  s' 


1  Of  attraction  and  ropnlsion,  of  every  ^pavoi  ^aiJieiavrai  inb   flcoi'    rS   yip 

(lescriplion  of  yotireia,  the  uyoi/TevTOV.  opjm  6v  hKaariii  Kai  Kpatoiv,  iJeioi'  ianv. 

"  We  may  mention  here  also  the  idea  of  In  the  Life  of  Alexander,  c.  27,  near  the 
an  aluvio;  (uii,  whieh  God  possesses.  Flu-  end- 
larch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride  c  1.  The  idea  »  We  have  an  illustration  of  it  in  Justin 
of  a  liingdoni  of  God,  depending  on  the  Martyr's  account  of  his  own  religious  his- 
condition  that  the  divine  element  in  man  tor;,  at  the  beginning  of  his  dialogue  xrltli 
gains  the  supremBcj'; — in  the  language  of  Trypho,  where  he  relates  how  he  was  led 
Psainmon,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  linio  from  Platonism  to  embrace  Christiani^ 
of  Altixander  tho  Great:  "On  nuvrss  iv- 
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Cliriatian  truth.  In  this  way,  much  foreign  matter,  drawn  from  their 
previous  opinions,  might  uncoasciously  be  conveyed  over  with  them  to 
Chriatiajiity. 

Heliffious  Conation  of  the  Jewish  People. 
In  the  midst  of  the  nations  addicted  to  the  deification  of  nature  in 
the  form  of  Polytheism  or  of  Pantheism,  we  see  a  people  among  whom 
the  faith  in  ono  Abnighty  God,  the  absolutely  free  Creator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  was  propagated,  not  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  the 
priests,  but  as  a  common  possession  for  all,  as  the  central  point  of  life 
for  a  whole  people  and  state.  And  necessarily  connected  with  the  faith 
in  a  holy  God,  was  the  recognition  of  a  holy  law  as  the  rule  of  life, 
was  the  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between  holiness  and  am  —  a, 
consciousness,  which,  at  the  esthetic  position  heid  by  Nature-reli^on, 
though  it  occaaonally  flashed  out  in  single  gleams,  yet  could  not  be 
evolved  with  the  same  strength,  clearness  and  constancy.  This  relar 
ijon  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  other  nations  suffices  of  itself  to  defeat 
every  attempt  which  might  be  made  to  explain  the  ori^  of  the 
religion  of  this  people  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  refi^ons. 
It  is  a  fact  bearing  witness  of  the  revelation  of  a  living  God,  to  whom 
the  religion  owed  its  existence  and  its  progressive  development ;  and 
of  tiie  peculiar  course  of  training,  whereby  this  nation  was  formed  to 
be  the  organ  for  preserving  and  propagating  this  revelation.  A  PhOo 
might,  wifli  good  reason,  say  of  this  people,  that  to  them  was  entrusted 
the  prophetic  office  for  all  maniiad ;  for  it  was  their  destination,  in 
opposition  to  the  nations  sunk  in  the  worship  of  nature,  to  bear  witness 
of  the  living  God.  The  revelations  and  leadings  of  the  Divine  hand 
vouchsafed  to  them,  were  designed  for  the  whole  human  race,  over 
which,  from  the  foundation  here  laid,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
extended.  Theism  and  the  Theocracy  most  be  embodied  in  an  out^ 
ward  shape,  as  pertaining  exclusively  to  a  distinct  people,  in  order  that 
from  the  envelope  of  this  national  form  might  issue  forth  the  kingdom 
of  God,  embracing  all  mankind.  Yet  as  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
cannot,  by  forms  and  rules  from  without,  be  realized  in  the  life  of  a 
angle  people,  and  generally  not  in  the  rude  stock  of  human  nature, 
imennobled  and  persisting  in  its  estrangement  from  God,  there  could 
not  fail  to  exist  here  a  disproportion  between  the  revealed  idea  and  ita 
outward  manifestation ;  and  in  this  very  circumstance  was  grounded 
the  prophecy  of  a  future  conciliation.  The  idea  must  strive,  beyond 
the  form  of  appearance,  which  aa  yet  does  not  answer  to  it,  towards  a 
development  more  conformable  to  ita  essence  and  fulness ;  and  it*  con- 
tsdns  in  itself  the  prophecy  of  such  a  development.  If  history  in  gen- 
eral paj-takcs,  by  its  own  nature,  more  nearly  of  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter in  proportion  as  there  dwells  in  it  a  pervading  reference  to  the 
great  momenta  of  history,  to  that  which  has  significancy  as  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  mankind  as  a  race ;  then  the  religion  and  history  of  this 
people  must  be  filled,  m  a  preeminent  degree,  with  prophetic  elements. 
The  destinies  of  this  nation  were  so  guided  as  ever  to  call  forth  more 
strongly  the  consciousness  of  that  breach,  that  inward  disunion,  of 
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wliich  we  have  spoken  above,  and  the  longjng  after  deliverance  from 
it.  This  deliverance  ia  one  and  the  same  with  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen  Theocracy ;  with  which  belongs  also  the  participation  of  iJl 
nations  m  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  The  appearance  of  him  by 
whom  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  of  him  who  is  the  true  theocratic 
King,  forms  therefore  the  central  point  of  the  prophetic  element,  which, 
although  vmfolded  by  particular  prophecies  with  special  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  vbion,  yet  here,  ia  not  merely  some  accessory  Individual 
thing  added  from  without,  but  had  been  grounded  by  an  inherent 
necessity  in  the  whole  organism  of  this  religion  and  national  history. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah  is  the  culminating  point  of  thb  religion,  to 
which  all  the  diffused  rays  of  the  divine  in  it  converge. 

While  the  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Etimans  suffered  a  vio- 
lent shock  in  the  revolutions  which  these  nations  experienced,  the 
indwelling  power  in  the  theiatic  taith  is  clearly  manifested,  when  we 
see  it  preserving  itself  unshaken  amid  all  the  political  storms  that  a^- 
tated  the  Hebrew  people.  Nay,  the  oppressions  suffered  under  ^e 
dominion  of  foreign  nations  served  but  to  render  this  faith  more  firm ; 
although  the  right  understanding  of  its  import  did  not  keep  up  at  an 
equal  pace.  But  as  everything  that  develops  itself  in  human  nature 
is  exposed  to  the  corruptions  lying  within  it,  revealed  reli^on  could  not 
escape  the  same.  Even  Christianity,  the  absolute  religion  of  man- 
kind, could  not  be  exempted  from  this  necessity;  only  it  possessed 
the  power  of  coming  forth  ennobled  from  the  conflict  with  these  corrup- 
tions, taking  advantage  of  them  to  free  itself  from  the  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  This  power  did  not  reside  in  Judaism ;  as  it  waa 
not  designed  to  endure  for  ail  times,  as  a  religion  in  this  form,  but  to 
^ve  place,  by  the  dissolution  of  this  form,  for  that  higher  creation 
which  waa  foretold  by  it.  If  this  form,  instead  of  making  way  for  that 
higher  development,  would  maintain  its  own  existence  for  a  still  longer 
term,  it  must,  in  surviving  itself,  merely  drag  itself  along,  as  a  thmg 
effete.  And  here  too  it  will  be  seen  again,  that  what  is  designed  as  a 
preparatory  stage,  when  it  attempts  to  assert  its  own  independence, 
not  understanding  itself  according  to  its  spirit  and  idea  in  relation  to 
the  historical  development,  may  turn  round  into  opposition  with  that 
higher  stage,  for  which  it  was  its  very  purpose  to  prepare. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  to  bo  applied  to  the  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit  which  governed  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  With 
them,  the  theocratic  consciousness,  misapprehended  according  to  the 
notions  of  their  fleshly  minds,  served  but  to  foster  a  nationa]  pride,  of 
which  it  had  become  the  foundation.  Men  fastened  on  the  letter — the 
letter,  understood  according  to  the  contracted  views  of  minds  turned 
only  on  the  world ;  and  clung  by  the  sensible  form  and  envelop,  with- 
out being  able  to  perceive  the  spirit  they  revealed  and  the  ideas  they 
contained,  because  there  was  no  congenial,  recipient  spirit  to  meet  the 
divine  truth  as  it  was  offered.  The  sentence  was  here  verified,  pro- 
nounced by  our  Lord  himself,  "  He  who  has,  to  him  shaH  be  ^ven ; 
and  he  who  bath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
hath." 
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By  the  consciousness  of  the  declinmg  condition  of  the  Theocracy,  it 
is  true,  that  tho  yearning  after  the  promised  epoch  of  its  glorious  resto- 
ration, and  by  the  feeling  of  distress  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  and 
domestic  tyrants,  the  lon^ng  after  the  Deliverer,  after  the  appearance 
of  Him  from  whom  that  glorious  restoration  was  to  come,  the  Messiah, 
had  been  aroused  to  greater  activity.  But  the  same  groveling  sense 
which  led  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  Theocracy  gen- 
erally, could  not  fail  to  lead  also  to  a  misapprehension  of  this  idea,  which 
forms  the  central  point  and  mark  towards  which  the  whole  Theocracy 
was  aiming.  Prom  that  worldly  sense  which  was  attached  to  the  idea 
of  the  Theocracy,  and  that  worldly  turn  of  the  religious  spirit  gen- 
erally, could  only  result  a  secularizmg  also  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah. 
As  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  bowed  down  by  the  sense  of  out> 
ward  much  more  than  of  inward  wretchedness,  disgrace  and  bondage, 
it  waa  chiefly  a  deliverer  from  the  former  whom  they  expected  and 
yearned  after,  in  the  Messiah.  The  inclination  to  the  supernatural 
took  here  an  altogether  worldly  shape ;  the  supernatural,  as  it  pictured 
itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  worldly  heart,  was  but  a  fantastic  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  magnified  to  the  monstrous.  Thus  the  deluded 
Jews,  destitute  of  a  sense  for  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine 
things,  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  employ  the  imraculous  power, 
with  which  he  was  divinely  armed,  in  the  service  of  their  earthly  lusts ; 
who  would  free  them  from  civil  bondage,  execute  a  severe  retribution 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  make  them  masters  of  the 
world  in  a  universal  empire,  whose  glory  it  was  their  special  delight  to 
set  forth  in  the  fantastic  images  suggested  by  their  sensuous  desires. 

Thero  was  a  great  want  of  such  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people 
as  could  have  instructed  them  respecting  the  nature  of  their  reli^on 
and  of  the  Theocracy,  and  undeceived  them  of  their  erroneous  fancies. 
Most  of  their  guides  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  men  who  only 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  perverse  inciinations  and  in  the  errors 
thence  resulting.  Great  mischief  had  been  occasioned  particularly  by 
a  fanatical  zealot,  Judas  of  Gamala,  or  the  GalilEoan,  who,  about  the 
year  11  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  took  upon  himself  to  oppose  the  census 
or  registration  decreed  by  Augustus  Csesar.  A  people  that  had 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  hberty,  as  a  just  punishment  for  their 
sins,  and  would  continually  incur  it  more  and  more ;  —  such  a  people 
he  called  upon  to  throw  off,  at  once,  the  yoke  of  Koman  bondage.  He 
stimulated  those,  who,  in  disposition,  were  widely  removed  from  serving 
God  as  their  Lord,  to  recognize  Him  as  their  only  Lord,  by  suffering 
no.  vestige  to  remain  of  the  dominion  of  a  stranger  over  the  people  that 
belonged  to  God  alone.  While  others  were  for  awaiting  the  deliver- 
ance, to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  through  the  Messiah,  he,  on 
the  conti-ary,  required,  that  they  should  first  lay  hands  to  the  work 
themselves.  God  — said  he  —  will  help  those  only,  who  do  their  own; 
but  by  this  he  meant  nothing  else  than  the  resistance  of  mere  arbitrary 
will  to  a  power  placed  by  God's  appointment  over  a  people  that  had 
not  understood  their  calling,  that  had  been  unfaithful  to  it,  and  who,  by 

VOL.  I.  4 
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virtue  of  their  disposition,  were  no  longer  capable  of  freedom.^  From 
this  exciting  cause  proceeded  that  wild  fanaticism  of  the  Zealots, 
formed  out  of  an  impure  combination  of  political  and  worldly-religious 
elements ;  a  combination  which  in  all  times  has  introduced  the  most 
fatal  mischiefs  among  nations ;  as  was  illustrated,  indeed,  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  people  down  to  the  period  of  their  total  extinction  as  a 
State.  When  John  the  Baptist,  after  his  call  from  God  to  become  a 
preacher  of  repentance,  caused  a  divine  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  degenerate  people,  sought  to  bring  them  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart  the  way  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  regeneration  of  the  Theocracy,  and  directed  the  longing 
Vrishes  of  his  contemporaries  away  from  the  earthly  to  the  divine,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  great  effect  which  he  produced  by  the  command- 
ing power  of  his  words,  he  found  little  sympathy  with  that  which  was 
the  true  aim  and  spirit  of  his  preaching,  and  at  last  fell  the  victim  of 
a  league  struck  between  worldly  and  spiritual  tyranny —  a  martyr  to 
that  truth,  which,  with  a  denunciatory  zeal  that  regarded  no  conse- 
quences, he  held  up  against  all  the  wickedness  of  his  age.  The  death 
of  John  foreshadowed  the  fate  which  was  to  terminate  the  earthly 
course  of  one  greater  than  himself,  to  bear  witness  of,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  whom,  was  his  divine  vocation. 

Incomprehensible,  therefore,  to  men  ^ven  up  to  such  blindness,  was 
what  the  Son  of  God  told  them  of  the  true  freedom,  which  he  had 
been  sent  from  heaven  to  bestow  on  those  who  sighed  under  the  bon- 
dage of  sin.  As  with  their  earthly  sense  they  knew  not  the  Father, 
so  also  they  could  not  discern  in  Jesus,  the  Son  ;  because  they  had  no 
ear  for  the  voice  of  the  Father,  witnessing  of  him,  in  the  wants  of  the 
human  heart.  The  same  temper  which  made  them  disregard  the 
warning  prophetic  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  rendered  them  deaf  also 
to  the  warning  call  of  the  greatest  among  all  the  prophets  ;  and  as  he 
had  foretold  them,  they  became,  even  to  their  ruin,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  disposition,  a  prey  to  the  artful  designs  of  every 
f(dse  prophet  who  knew  how  to  flatter  the  wishes  which  such  a  dispo- 
sition inspired.  "When  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  already  in  flames, 
one  of  those  false  prophets  could  persuade  crowds  of  the  people,  that 
God  was  about  to  show  them  the  way  of  deliverance  by  a  miraculous 
sign, —  such  a  sign  as  they  had  often  demanded  of  him  who  would 
have  shown  them  the  true  way  to  true  deliverance,  and  who  did  refer 
them  to  the  true  signs  of  God  in  history,  —  and  thousands  of  deluded 
men  fell  victims  to  the  flames'  or  to  the  Roman  sword.  Josephns,  who 
was  no  Christian,  but  who  contemplated  with  less  prejudice  than  others 
the  fate  of  his  nation,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  closes  his  recital 
of  this  event  with  the  following  remarkable  words :  "  The  unhappy  peo- 
ple would  suffer  themselves,  at  that  time,  only  to  be  cheated  by  impos- 
tors who  were  bold  enough  to  lie  in  the  name  of  God.  But  to  the  mani- 
fest prodigies  that  portended  the  approaching  destruction  they  paid  no 
regard ;  they  had  no  faith  in  them :  —  like  men  wholly  infatuated,  and 

1  Joseph.  Archffiol.  L  SVHI.  c.  1,  de  B.  J,  1.  II,  c,  S,  J  1. 
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a3  if  tiiey  had  neither  eyes  nor  aoul,  they  heeded  not  what  God  was 
announcing." 

Among  the  Jewish  theologians  in  Palestine,  we  find  the  three 
different  main  directions,  which  are  commonly  observed  to  make  their 
appearance  in  opposition  to  each  other,  on  the  decay  of  the  forms  of  a 
positive  religion.  First,  the  traditional  tendency,  which  mixes  up  with 
the  ori^nat  reli^on  many  foreign  elements,  aiming  to  combine  all 
these  into  an  artificially  constituted  whole ;  which  holds  tenaciously  to 
form  and  letter,  without  the  Uving  spirit ;  and  substitutes,  in  the  place 
of  the  real  essence  of  the  relirion,  an  effete  orthodoxy  and  a  dead 
ceremomal.  Thus  is  there  called  forth,  in  the  next  place,  the  reaction 
of  a  reforming  tendency ;  but  a  reaction  which,  if  it  has  proceeded 
rather  from  the  intelligential  than  from  the  religious  element,  if  the 
sense  of  negation  rather  than  the  positive  reli^ous  interest  predomi- 
nates, easily  swerves  from  the  just  moderation  in  polemics,  and  runs 
into  the  extreme  of  expun^ng,  together  with  the  foreign  elements,  much 
that  is  genuine  and  good.  But  the  unsatisfied  want  which  both  these 
tendencies  leave  in  men  of  more  profound  and  warmer  feelings,  usually 
impels  the  latter  to  another  reaction,  —  the  reaction  of  a  predominantly 
subjective  tendency,  of  predominant  feeling  and  intuition  by  the 
feelings,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  tendencies  above  described,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  mysticism.  These  three  main  directions  of  the 
reh^ons  spirit,  which  often  recur  vmder  difierent  forma,  we  recognize, 
in  file  present  case,  in  the  three  classes  called  the  Pharisees,  the 
Sadducees  and  the  Essenes. 

Tlie  Pharisees  ^  stood  at  the  summit  of  legal  Judaism.  They  fenced 
round  the  Mosaic  law  with  a  multitude  of  so-called  "  hedges,"  whereby 
its  precepts  were  to  be  guarded  against  every  possible  infringement. 
Thus  it  came  about,  that,  under  this  pretext,  many  new  statutes  were 
added  by  them,  particularly  to  the  ritual  portion  of  the  law.  These 
they  contrived,  by  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpretation,  —  a  method 
which  in  part  tortured  the  letter  and  in  part  was  allegorical,^  to  find 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  an  ord  tradition, 
as  furnishing  both  the  key  to  right  exposition,  and  the  authority  for 
their  doctrines.  They  were  venerated  by  the  people  as  the  holy  men, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  An  asceticism,  alien  to  the 
original  Hebrew  spirit,  but  easily  capable  of  entering  into  union  with 
the  legal  sectarianism  at  its  most  extravagant  pitch,  was  wrought  by 
them  into  a  system.  We  find  among  them  a  great  deal  that  is  similar 
to  the  cormliis  evangelicis,  and  to  the  rules  of  Mona«hism  in  the  later 
church.  On  painful  ceremonial  observances  they  often  laid  greater 
stress  than  on  good  morals.  To  a  ri^d  austerity  in  the  avoidance  of 
every  even  seeming  transgresaon  of  ritual  precepts,  they  united  an 
easy  sophistical  casmstry  which  knew  how  to  excuse  many  a  violation 

'  The" name  ia  derived  from  "parash,"  the  sense,  "lo  set  apart,"  parnah,  1£'>T3, 
W2S;  either  in  the  sense  "to  expound,"  wMeh  indeed  sounds  nearer  like' the  Greek 
whence  "poresh,  B'll'S,  the  Hnyv^i  ''^v    ^apifroiof,  one  separated  from  llie  profiino 

muUilQde.  the  I'^Kri  □?■   otu;  who  would 

he  regarded  as  holj 
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of  tKe  moral  law.  Besides  those  who  made  it  their  particular  buainesa 
to  interpret  the  law  ajid  its  supplemental  traditions,  there  were  among 
them  those,  also,  who  knew  how  to  introduce  into  the  Old  Testament, 
by  allegorical  interpretation,  a  peculiar  Theoaophj ;  and  this  they 
propagated  in  their  schools ;  —  a  system  which,  starting  from  the 
development  of  certain  ideas  really  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  germ,  had  grown  out  of  the  fusion  of  these  with  elements  derived 
from  the  Zoroastrian  or  Parsic  system  of  religion;  and  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  with  such  also  as  had  been  derived 
iroia  Platonism,  Thus  to  a  ritual  and  legal  tradition  came  to  be  added 
a  speculative  and  theosophic  one,^ 

It  would  be  as  wrong,  certainly,  to  confound  these  Pharisees  together 
in  one  class,  as  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  later  monks.  We 
must  distinguish  among  them  the  several  gradations  of  honestly  meant 
though  misguided  zeal,  till  it  diverges  to  mock-holiness  and  hypocrisy 
thirsting  for  power.  Although  the  egoistic  interest  of  an  Herarchial 
caste  was  the  governing  principle  with  many,  yet  there  were  some  for 
whom  the  legal  way,  with  all  its  efibrts  and  conflicts,  possessed  perfect 
truth ;  some  who  had  been  led,  by  their  course  of  life,  to  pass  through 
the  same  painful  experiences  of  which  Paul,  the  former  Pharisee, 
bears  witness  in  the  seventh  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  But 
one  thing  was  wanting  to  them ;  the  humility  with  which  those  who 
feel  the  poverty  of  their  own  spirit,  go  forth  to  meet  the  divine  graoe. 

The  Sadducees  were  for  restoring  the  original  Mosaic  religion  in  its' 
purity,  and  expunging  every  thing  that  had  been  added  by  Pharisaic 
traditions.  But  as  they  did  not  follow  out  the  thread  of  historical 
process  which  marked  the  development  of  the  divine  revelations,  but 
arbitrarily  cut  it  short,  so  they  could  not  understand  the  original 
Theism  in  the  Jewish  religion.  That  direction  of  mind  which  shows 
hostility  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  reli^ous  consciousness, 
required  by  what  was  already  contained  or  implied  in  the  original, 
cannot  fail  to  misunderstand  the  original  itself,  —  cannot  fail  to  seize  it 
on  a  single  side  and  to  mutilate  it.  The  Sadducees  were  too  deficient 
in  the  more  profound  sense  of  religion  and  of  the  religious  need,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  in  the  Pharisaic 


Directly  at  variance  as  were  the  two  systems  of  Phariseeism  and 
Sadduceeism,  still  they  had  something  in  common.  This  was  the  one- 
sided legal  principle  which  they  both  maintained.  And  indeed  by  the 
Sadducees  this  principle  was  seized  and  held  after  a  manner  still  more 
exclusively  one-sided  than  by  the  other  sect ;  since  with  them  all 
reli^oua  interest  v&s  coi^ned  to  this  point ;  and  ance  they  misinter- 
preted or  denied  every  thing  else  that  belonged  to  the  more  fully 
developed  ftuth  of  the  Old  Testament.  Moreover,  the  essential  charao- 
ter  of  the  law  in  its  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  its  national  and 

1  In  what  is  here  said,  I  have  talten  info  Testamenf,  has  made  against  the  manner 

view  the  well-jjrounded  objections   whith  in  which  the  subject  was  presented  by  ma 

Dr.  Schncckenhnrger,  m  the  seventh  Dis-  before, 
aerlation  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
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temporal  form,  in  its  strictness  and  dignity,  was  recognized  by  them 
still  less  than  by  the  Pharisees.  While  the  Pharisees  attributed  the 
highest  value  to  ritual  and  ascetic  works  of  holiness,  with  the  Saddu- 
cees  —  as,  perbaie,  the  name  they  gave  themselves  may  denote  — 
uprightness  in  the  relations  of  civil  society  passed  for  the  whole. 
Starting  from  this  principle,  there  was  nothing  in  their  view  of  morality 
which  presented  a  point  of  contact  for  the  feehng  of  religious  need, 
which  most  readily  emerges  from  ike  depth  of  the  moral  life.  Add  to 
this,  that  they  ascribed  divine  authority,  an  authority  bindmg  on 
religious  conviction,  only  to  the  Pentateuch.^  The  observance  of  the 
law,  understood  after  their  own  way,  was  for  them  the  only  thing  fixed 
ind  certain,  m  respect  to  all  other  things,  they  were  inclined  to  doubt 
and  disputation  ^ 

As  the  behcf  m  the  spirit's  destmation  for  an  eternal  existence 
beyond  this  earth  fomid  no  recipiency  in  this,  their  one-sided  intelli- 
gential  du^ction  of  mind,  holding  converse  only  with  the  worldly, 
they  expressly  demed  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  spint,  because  no  such  doctrines  could  be  proved 
from  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch  alone.    These  doctrines  they  reckoned 


the  statement  here  made^et  I  c  ,   .  

induced  to  abandon  it.     Very  tme,  it  does  iKouaiuf  juv  «al  Kaf  bvayn^,  irpo; j:(jpDC(ji 

'not  admit  of  being  proved  from  the  pasaa-  d"  oiv  olc  i  ^apiaaioi  ^e/h,   dui  ri  /^  £X- 

gcs  of  Josephus,  that  the  Saddacees  denied  3uf  aueirroflr  yevi(rSai  Toff  ttA^iSeiih'.    Ar- 

me  authority  of  all  other  books  of  the  chieol.  L  XVIII.  c.  1,  §  4.    These  wordi 

canon.    It  is  only  evident  from  those  pas-  refer  immediately,  without  doubt,  to  church 

sages,  that  they  were  opponents  of  tradi-  prindples  of  administration;  yet  I  cannot 

Hon ;  and  were  for  deriving  the  substance  avoid  the  inference  from  analogy,  that  the 

of  the  legal  precepts  to  be  observed  from  Sadducees  would  have  acted  in  precisely 

the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  without  allowing  the  same  way,  in  regard  to  other  things,  not 

validity,  in  this  regard,  (o  any  other  source  less  important  in  their  relation  to  the  com- 

of  knowledge.    But  neither  can  it  by  any  mon  religions  interest;  such, forhiBtance,aa 

means  be  proved  from   them,  that   they  their  denial  of  immortality ;  diat  is,  would 

judged  respecting  Ihe  canon  precisely  aa  have  made  no  publicderaonstration  of  their 

did  the  Pharisees.    Although  Josephus,  (e.  real  convictions,  although  it  must  necessari- 

Apion.  c.  8.)   taking  his  position  on  Uie  ly  have  been  the  case,  Uiat,  with  such  differ- 

ground  of  Jewish  orthodoKy,  might  thus  ence  of  opinions,  violent  contentions  woald 

describe  the  canon  as  of  universal  validity,  sometimes  arise  in  the  Sanhedrim.    See 

yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  that  bete-  Acts,  23 ;  9.    So  now,  there  may  have  been 

rodox  sect,  which  departed  in  so  many  oth-  a  dis^nction  of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric 

er  things  from  what  vms  elsewhere  consid-  position  in  tlieir  jndgment  concerning  the 

cred  as  important  tor  the  religious  interest,  canon;   and  while  manifesting   a  certain 

—  that  this  sect  might  not  also  differ  from  respect  for  the  whole  canon,  they  may  have, 

the  same  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  notwithstanding   this,  ascribed  a  decisive 

canon.    If  the  Saddaceea,  notwithstanding  aathority,  in  matters  of  fkitb,  to  the  Pen- 

their  denial  of  doctrines  so  important  to  tatench  alone.    Indeed,  it  cannot  well  be 

the  general  religious  interest  as  those  of  conceived,  how  they  could   reconcile  the 

personal  immortality  and  of  the  resurrec-  acknowledgement  of  an   equal   authority 

^on,  could  yet  attain  to  the  most  consider-  belonging  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 

able  offices  of  the  state,  how  was  an  opin-  tament,  with  their  denial  of  immortality 

ion  concerning  the  canon,  which  certainly  and  of  the  resurrection, 

had  no  sach  vital  connec^on  vrith  praca-  ^  Josephus  describes  the  skeptical  ten- 

cal  life,  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  this  promo-  dency  of  the    Saddncaes  in  ArchiBoL   I. 

tton!    Josephus  says  of  them,  that  when  XVUL  c.   1,   }  4:  4w3,aic5f  6e  oi6a/iuv 

they  were  called  to  administer  public  affairs,  ti/kjv  ucra^oSvit    ffirotf    ^    tov  vi^/iov. 

they  did  not  venture  to  act  according  lo  Xlpiif  jap  ToOf  ^tSaaKuXovc  nnfia;  ^v  iisria- 

tfieiT  own  principles,  but  were  constrained  uiv,  afifiXoYeZv  ajinijii  <ifnS/w6oii' 
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also  among  the  foreign  additions  that  had  heen  made  to  the  original 
doctrines  of  Moses,  from  which  additions  they  were  wishing  to  purify 
Judaism.  To  such  a  direction  of  mind,  it  is  eoer  peculiar  to  declare 
all  doctrines  surreptitious,  which  do  not  he,  expressed  in  so  many  words, 
in  the  religious  records  still  recognized  as  authoritative,  although  these 
doctrines  may  be  contained  there  in  the  spirit,  including  within  itself 
the  germ  of  a  future  development.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  Sadducees  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  denial  of  a  world 
of  spirits  aad  of  the  existence  of  angels  ^  — to  which  denial  they  were 
impelled  by  the  same  direction  of  mind — 'with  their  principle  of 
recognizing  everything  as  religious  doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to 
lie,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Pentateuch,  It  is  easy  to  see  here,  how 
they  were  seeking  for  their  own  opinions,  which  had  originated  and 
were  grounded  in  a  state  of  mind  wholly  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  point 
of  union  and  support  in  the  authority  which  they  recognized  only  just 
BO  far  as  the  case  admitted.  Most  probably,  in  explaining  the  angelic 
appearances,  (the  Angelophairiai,)  they  departed  from  their  principle 
of  literal  interpretation,  and  considered  them  merely  as  visions  by 
which  God  revealed  himself  to  the  Fathers.  ^ 

Although  it  cannot  be  proved,  from  the  notices  of  Josephus,  that  they 
denied  a  special  Providence,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in  strict  conformity  with 
their  tendency  to  negation,  they  made  God,  as  far  as  possible,  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  afEairs  of  the  world,  taking  much  less  share  in  the 
concerns  of  men  than  the  Theocratic  principle  required.  Their  direction 
of  mind  must  have  impelled  them  ever  nearer  to  a  Deism  which 
abolished  all  revelation,  and  consequently,  also,  the  essence  of  the 
Jewish  religion  itself,  though  at  the  outset  they  had  simply  in  view 
the  restoration  of  that  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  prin- 
ciple of  their  spiritual  bent  must  have  led  them  further  than  they 
intended  themselves  to  go.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this  mode  of 
thinking  was  also  the  severe,  cold,  heartless  disposition  which  Josephua 
ascribes  to  the  Sadducees.  According  to  his  account,  they  v 
the  most  part  persons  of  wealth,  who  led  a  life  of  ease,  and,  i 
with  earthly  enjoyments,  would  open  their  minds  to  no  hi^er  aspi- 
rations. ^ 

1  Acts,  23,  e.  or  merely  allowing  iimaelf  to  conclude, 

*  As  we  are  to  infer  from  Origen's  words,  from  iho  neoessary  eoanection  of  ideas  in 

if  we  compare  ihem  with  a,  passage  in  Jus-  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  that  if  they  did 

tin  Mfirtyr,  (Didog.  c.  Tiypb.  Jud.  f.  358,  not  ascribe  liwral  truth  to  the  narratives  of 

ed.  Colon,)  where  he  speal^  of  a  part;  the  angelic  appeai'anccs,  they  ninst  iiiea 

among  the  Jewish  theologians,  Chat  denied  hare  explained  them   allegorically.     The 

Ihe  personal  existence  of  angels,  and  es-  comparison  of  his  Btatement,  however,  with 

plained  all  appearances  of  them  ss  merely  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  renders  tlie  former 

transiSnt  forms  of  the  manifiistation  of  a  the  more  probable. 

divine  power,  which  God  caused  to  go  out  *  Although  Josephas  was  himself  a  Phar- 

from  himself  and  then  withdrew.    Origen,  isee,  yet  we  hare  no  reason  to  suspect  whal 

in  the  words  alluded   to,  ascribes  to  the  he  says  of  the  Sadducees,  for  he  constantlj 


intapx&VTUv,   uklut   TpoiroXoyovjiivav  _.   ..^        ... 

iTipt  aiiTCm  avayeypa/dviiiv  k<u  piihi  (Ic  serve,  the  had  traits  of  the  iTiaiisees,  ai 

ffpSf  T^v  laroplav  uAiTflEf  ^iWiTuu.    It  may  we  have  no  cause,  therefore,  to  char^  him. 

adroit  of  some  question,  whether  Origen  here  with  malicious  feelings,  injunous  to 

WM  following  here  some  historical  accounts,  the  truth.    Certainly  we  cannot  infer  from 
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It  remmns,  that  we  should  speak  of  the  Essenea  or  Essteans,  whose 
relation  to  the  two  parties  just  described  has  already  been  exhibited 
in  a  general  manner.  About  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
there  arose, in  the /juiet  country  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  society  of  piously  disposed  men,  who,  in  these  soHtudes,  sought  a 
refuge  from  reigning  corruptions,  from  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  tlie 
world  and  the  strifes  of  parties ;  precisely  aa  the  monastic  system 
sprung  up  at  a  later  period.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  who  felt  constrained  to  express  a  sort  of  respect  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  th«ir  contentmei  i-.within  themselves.  "  On  the  western 
border  of  that  lake,"  says  he,  "  dwell  the  Essenes,  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  to  a¥oid  its  pestilent  effluvia —  a  race. entirely  by 
themselves,  and,  beyond  every  otiier  in  the  world,  deserving  of  won- 
der ;  men  living  in  communion  with  nature ;  without  wives,  without 
money.  Every  day,  their  number  is  replenished  by  a  new  troop  of  set- 
tlers, since  they  are  much  visited  by  those  whom  the  reverses  of  fortune 
have  driven,  tired  of  the  world,  to  their  modes  of  living.  Thus  hap- 
pens, what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a  community  in  which  no  one  is 
born,  yet  continues  to  subsist  thi-ough  the  lapse  of  centuries.  So  fruit- 
ful for  them  is  disgust  of  life  in  others."^  From  this  first  seat  of  the 
Essenes,  colonies  of  them  had  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine ; 
in  remote  and  solitary  districts  of  the  country,  which  must  have 
answered  best  to  their  ori^nal  design,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  villages 
and  towns.  A  transplantation  of  this  sort  would  naturally  lead  to 
many  deviations  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  principles,  to  many 
alterations  of  their  discipline.  Although  there  was  one  class  of  Esse- 
nes who,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  were  wiU- 
ing  to  act  as  magistrates,  yet  it  is  evident  that  these,  residing  amidst 
civil  society,  could  not  observe  all  those  rules,  which  bound,  with  the 
force  of  law,  such  as  lived  secluded  from  human  intercourse.  As  is 
wont  to  happen  in  similar  communities,  there  must,  in  this  case,  have 
naturally  sprung  up  many  orders  of  the  sect,  various  fonns  of  relation 
to,  and  modes  of  connection  with,  the  original  society.  Indeed,  the  his- 
torian Josephus  expressly  distinguishes  four  different  orders,  of  which 
the  Essenes  were  composed.^  Many  contradictory  statements,  which 
occur  in  the  several  accounts  of  this  sect,  admit  thus  of  being  most 
easily  reconciled.^ 

the  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later  tnrba  rendseitur,  large  freqnentantiboa,  quos 

Careans,  who  were  temperate  opponents  of  vita  fessos  ad  mores  eomm  fortunw  fluctna 

tlie  Pharisiue  tmditions,  what  must  have-  agitat.    Natur.  hist.  1.  V.  c  1 5. 

been  the  character  of  the  Sadducean  doc-  ^  JosHphns  eitss  poipa^  Tiffuofiifc  of  Es- 

trines.    The  general  question  sfjli  remains  senes,  B.  J.  1.  II:  c.  8,  J  10,  which  several 

unsettled,  whether  the  latter  doctrines  had  grades,  it  is  true,  would,  according  to  hia 

any  outward  connection  whatever  with  the  tesUmony,  have   reference  simply  to   the 

former,  although  the  heresy-hunting  spirit  length  of  time  spent  in  this  community; 

of  their  adversaries  would  natnrally  be  glad  hnt  from  the  marks  which  are  given,  we 

of  ihe   h  >  ice  to  confound  them  with  these,  may  doubtless  infer,  that  there  were  other 

1  Ab   Occidents   Utora   Esseui   fugiunl^  modes  of  tJassification  among  them  besides 

usque  qua  nocent.    Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  tiiat  which  bore  reference  to  the  eircum- 

orbe  prater  efleras  mira,  sine  nlla  femina,  stance  just  mentioned, 

omm  venere  abiiicata,  sine  pecunia,  socia  '  As,  for  instance;  while  Pliny  makes 

\  almarum     In  diem  ex  iequo  convenamm  Ihem  reside  only  on  the  border  of  the  Dead 
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If  we  may  always  distinguish,  among  mystic  sects,  tlie  more  practi- 
cal and  tlic  more  speculatively  inclined,  we  must  reckon  the  Essenes 
with  the  former  class,  without  overlooking  in  them,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  a  certain  speculative  and  Theosophic  clement.  This,  their 
pecvdiar  mystic  turn,  might  have  sprung,  in  the  first  place,  indepen- 
dently of  external  influences,  out  of  the  deeper  reli^ous  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  spintualization  of  the  letter,  proceeding  from  the  tem- 
per of  mind  which  gave  birth  to  the  allegoric  interpretation.  Such 
mysticism  has  made  its  appearance,  after  much  the  same  manner, 
among  people  of  the  most  diverse  char»-';er,— among  the  Hindoos,  the 
Persians,  and  Christian  nations.  It  woiiid  lead,  certainly,  to  the  great- 
est mistakes,  if  from  the  resemblance  of  such  religious  phenomena, 
whose  relationship  can  be  traced  to  their  common  ground  of  origin  in 
the  essence  of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  should  be  ready  to  infer  their 
outward  derivation  one  from  the  other.  How  much  that  is  alike  may 
not  be  found  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  Brahmaism  and  of 
Buddhaism  with  those  of  the  sect  of  Eeghards  in  the  middle  ages, 
where  the  impossibility  of  any  such  derivation  is  apparent  to  every 
body  ?  We  are  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the  Essenean  mysticism, 
although  it  did  not  spring  ori^ally  from  any  outward  cause  of  excite- 
ment, yet,  having  once  made  its  appearance,  received  into  itself  many 
foreign  elements.  But  should  the  question  now  arise  —  whence  did 
these  elements  come?^ — -we  find  our  thoughte  reverting  far  more  natu- 
rally to  old  Oriental,  to  Par^c,  Chaldaic  elements  —  many  ideas  from 
that  source  having  been  propagated,  since  the  time  of  the  exile,  among 
the  Jews  —  than  to  elements  of  Alexandrian  Platonism,  according  to 
the  usual  supposition  at  the  present  time ;  for  it  is  dif&cult  to  conceive 
how  the  latter  could  already  have  exerted  so  powerful  and  wide- 
extended  an  influence  in  Palestine,  at  the  period  when  this  sect  arose. 
The  peculiar  asceticism  of  the  Essenes  by  no  means  warranta  us  to 
infer  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  BI7,  since  that  asceticism  may  he  expliuned  as  well  from  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  spirit ;  while  this  doctrine  itself,  without  the 
addition  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  would  have  led  to  no  such  peculiar  bent. 
We  should  also  duly  weigh,  that  Josephus  and  Philo,  writers  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  most  important  information  respecting  this  sect, 
have  both,  though  the  latter  still  more  than  the  former,  clothed  the 
opinions  of  the  Essenes  in  a  garb  peculiarly  Grecian,  which  we  may 
nghtly  conader  as  not  orig^naSy  belon^g  to  them.  Wo  must  there- 
fore be  cautious  of  attributing  too  much  importance  to  many  things 
they  advance,  which  have  been  derived  m.mply  from  that  source; 
as,  in  modem  times,  the  Essenean  doctrines  have  given 
I  to  very  arbitrary  combinations  and  modes  of  representing 
historical  facts. 

Besides  the  diversities  above  mentioned,  which  must  have  been 

Sea,  Josephus  (de  B.  3. 1.  II.  c.  8, 5  4,)  says  in  a  fragment  of  his  defencs  of  Uie  Jews, 

that  there  were  many  of  them  dwelling  in  preserved  by  Eusebius  Ciesar.  (Pr^parat 

every  town;  Philo,  (quod  omnis   probns  ErangcL  1.  VII.  c.  8,)  that  they  lived  ia 

Jiber  ^  12,)  ihat  they  lived  na/iiiSbv,  Tuf  many  towns  and  villages  of  Judea,  in  pop- 

jr^Acif  isTpc-nbiicvoi,  and  tho  same  wriwr,  ulous  districts. 
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introduced  gradually  amoug  the  Esseues,  as  they  hegaa  to  relax  from 
their  primitive  eremetical  severity  arid  submit  to  the  intercourse  of  civil 
life,  we  may  notice  another  remarkable  difference  among  them.  In 
strict  accordance  with  the  Oriental  element  of  their  original  ascetic 
turn,  was  the  life  of  celibacy-^  a  thing  ahen  to  the  spirit  of  the 
prinutive  Hebraism,  by  which  a  fruitful  marriage  was  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  blessings  and  ornaments.  Hence  we  see  already  among 
the  Esscnes,  that  reaction  of  the  original  Hebrew  spirit  against  the 
foreign  ascetic  element —  which  is  analogous  to  something  we  shall 
hereafter  have  more  frequent  occasion  t«  notice  in  the  history  of  sects. 
There  was  a  party  of  the  Essenes  which  differed  from  the  others,  in 
tolerating  the  institution  of  marriage.  ■'■ 

It  accorded  with  the  character  of  this  sect  to  miite  the  contemplative 
life  with  the  practical ;  but  in  accommodation  to  the  diversities  already 
mentioned,  the  extent  to  which  this  was  done  must  also  have  been 
various.  The  practical  bent  of  the  Essenes  would  naturally  incline 
them  to  a  life  of  industry.  Such  a  life  was  probably  intended,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  later  monks,  to  answer  a  two-fold  purpose ;  to  occupy 
the  senses,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  from  that  quarter  of  the 
higher  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  means, 
while  independently  providing  for  their  own  subsistence,  of  contribut- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  the  necessities  of  others.  The  oeeupationa 
of  peace  were  those  about  which  they  employed  themselves ;  differing 
according  to  their  different  habits  of  life,  according  aa  they  dwelt  in 
commurdon  with  nature  or  joined  in  the  intercourse  of  civil  society ; 
agriculture,  the  breeding  of  bees  and  of  cattle,  mechanical  handiworks. 
They  had  sought  to  explore  the  powers  of  nature,  and  apply  them  to 
the  heal  n,,  of  diseases.  Connected  with  their  secret  doctrines,  there 
was  al  0  1 1  ad  t  nal  knowledge  relatmg  to  this  subject.  They  were 
in  po  {    11  writings  which  treated  of  such  matters.     Health 

of  body  a  1  f  ul  they  were  in  the  habit  of  connecting  together,  as 
well  the  e  ire  f  both.  Their  science  of  nature  and  their  art  of 
medicine  seem  to  have  had  a  reli^ous,  Theosopkic  character.^  Aa 
they  strove  to  exploie  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  so  were  tliere  also  to 
be  found  among  them,  such  as  cMmed  for  themselves,  and  endeavored 
to  cultivate,  a  gift  of  prophecy.  A  particular  method  of  ascetic  prepa- 
ration, by  which  one  might  become  qualified  for  searching  into  the 
future,  was  taught  among  their  secret  traditions.^  For  this  purpose 
they  employed  sacred  writings ;  whether  they  were  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from-  the  words  of  which  they  sought,  by  various 
interpretations,  to  unravel  the  secrete  of  futurity,  just  aa  the  Bible  waa 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  later  periods ;  or  whether  they  were  those 
other  writmgs,  belonging  to  the  sect,  in  which  their  secret  doctrines 
were  unfolded.  All  this  bears  the  impress  of  the  old  Oriental  spirit, 
certainly  not  of  flie  elements  of  Grecian  culture. 

'  8(10  Joseph.  B.  J,  1.  IL  c.  8,  4  13.  ir/sSf  ■Scpaweiav  ■jta&uv  filial  re  aXt^JiT^pios 

2  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  11,  c  8,  5  fi :  StrovSa-  icai  2,i.&iiii  liSionjTef  inspcvs'uvroi, 
foumi'  isTOTza;  jrspi  rd  rav  nalaiuv  wy-         ^  Aia^pot;  iyvsiai;  i/inatiorpi^uiiieiiaii 

Ypa/i/iara,  liuliara  tH  irpSf  uAeXetav  "^iiX^i  See  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  II.  c.  8,  5  12. 
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By  their  consciousness  of  the  equality  of  the  higher  dignity  in  man's 
nature,  of  the  oneness  of  the  divine  image  in  all,  to  -which  the  Old 
Testament  of  itself  might  have  led  them,i  they  rose  above  the  narrow 
limits  within  ivliich  the  developement  of  the  human  species  was  con- 
fined by  the  prejudices  of  antiquity.  They  considered  al!  men  aa 
rational  beings,  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom ;  they 
rejected  slavery  and  euifered  no  slave  to  exist  in  their  commumty,  —  in 
every  kind  of  service  mutually  helping  one  another.  As  it  was  their 
idea  to  restore  ba«k  the  community  founded  ori^nally  by  the  Almighty 
in  nature,  and  thereby  to  reconcile  those  differences  which  civil  society 
had  introduced  among  men,  accordingly  the  dislinctions  of  poverty  and 
of  wealth  were  also  done  away  among  them.  There  was  a  common 
treasury,  formed  by  throwing  together  the  property  of  the  individuals 
who  entered  into  the  society,  and  by  the  earnings  of  each  one's  labor, 
out  of  which  the  necessities  of  all  were  provided  for,  —  a  community  of 
goods,  which,  however,  did  not  preclude  the  right  of  private  property, 
and  wBch  was  probably  modified  by  the  diversities  already  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sect,  by  exciting  a  more  earnest  and 
lively  spirit  of  devotion,  by  arousing  the  sense  of  the  godlike  within 
the  little  circles  over  which  their  influence  extended,  produced  those 
wholesome  frmta  which  have  always  sprung  out  of  practical  mysticism, 
wherever  the  rehgious  life  has  become  stiffened  into  mechanical  forms. 
It  was  owing  to  their  inoffensive  mode  of  life,  commanding  universal 
respect,  that  they  were  enabled  to  pr-eserve  and  extend  themselves 
without  molestation,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  party,  and  all  the  revolu- 
tions to  which  Palestine  was  subjected,  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  state. 

They  were  particularly  distinguished,  in  that  corrupt  age,  among  the 
Jews,  on  account  of  their  industry,  charitableness  and  hospitality ;  on 
account  of  their  fidehty,  so  different  from  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  in  rendering  obedience  \o  ma^trates  as  the  powers  ordained 
of  God,  and  on  account  of  their  strict  veracity.  Every  yea  and  nay 
was  to  possess,  in  their  society,  the  validity  of  an  oath ;  for  every  oath, 
said  they,  presupposes  already  a  mutual  distrust,  which  ought  not  to 
find  place  m  i  community  of  honest  men  In  one  case  only  might  an 
oath  be  adnunistered  imong  ttem,  ind  that  wis,  in  confirmmg  those 
who,  after  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  were  received  among  the  numbei 
of  the  initiated 

Although  now,  under  the  view  juet  piesented,  ■we  cannot  fad  to 
recognize  m  this  sect  a  'iCxmA  practical  bent,  yot  we  should  doubtless 
be  under  a  mistake,  if,  led  by  the  one-sided  repiesentations  of  the 

^  This  vi«w  naturally  resulted  bolli  from  original  flifFerenca  of  races,  in  Tirlne  of 

the  fSoTelopment  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  which,  some,  by  their  reason  were  destined 

reapecting  the  image  of  Gofl,  and  from  Iha  and  suited  to  rule  oier  others,  and  these 

roct^nilion  of  the  origin  of  mankind  from  latter,  with  their  bodily  powers,  to  Berve 

a  sinele  pair ;  aa,  on  the  contrary,  slavery  them  as  tools.    Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  work 

found  its  justifiration  in  the  prevailing  mode  on  Politics,  1.  I.e.  a,  saja:  Td  plv  SmAftc- 

of  thinking  among  Pngans ;  their  misap-  vov  t^  Siavra^  ■irpoopav  ipxov  ^(xjsi  Kai 

prehension  of  the  higher  nature  common  dsaTio^ov  fiicsi.   Ti  Sk  AdvO-iuvdv  r^  aa/iar- 

io  the  species,  and  their  assumption  of  an  raira  iroidv  apxaiitTPOv  Kat  ^aci  JoCAon 
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Alexandrian  Jew,  Pliilo,^  we  imagined  the  Essenes  miglit  be  taken  aa 
an  example  of  the  purest  practical  royatics,  at  an  equal  remove  from 
all  Theosophic  and  speculative  fancies/  and  from  all  superstition  and 
slavery  to  ceremonies.  The  fa«t,  which  has  already  been  stated,  of 
their  affectation  if  the  prophetic  gift,  is,  of  itself,  inconaatent  with  this 
Tiew  of  the  matter ;  and  their  whole  secret  lore  can  hardly  be  imagined 
to  have  consisted  simply  of  ethical  elements,  but  we  are  here  forced  to 
the  supposition  of  a  peculiar  Tkeomphy  and  Pneumatology.  Why  else 
should  they  have  nmle  so  gveat  a  mystery  of  it  ?  Thia  supposition 
gathers  strength,  when  we  are  informed  that  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  sect,  among  other  obligations,  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
reveal  to  no  one  the  names  of  the  angels  which  were  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  It  is  confirmed  again  by  the  cautious  secrecy  with 
which  they  kept  the  ancient  books  of  the  sect.  Even  Philo  himself 
makes  it  probable,  when  he  says  that  they  bu^ed  themselves  with  a 
ifiXoaoffla  Siii  av/i^6Xaiy,  a  philosophy  resting  on  the  allegoric  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  since  every  mode  of  the  allegoric  interpretation  of 
scripture  is  accompanied,  side  by  aide,  with  a  certain  speculative  sys- 
tem. There  ia  nothing  to  warrant  ua  in  supposing  that  it  was  flie 
ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology  which  constituted  the  basis  of  their 
scheme.  There  seems  to  have  been  grounded  in  tMa  Theosophi/  of 
theirs  a  certain  veneration  of  the  sun,  which  we  have  to  explain  from 
the  intermingling  of  Parsic  rather  than  of  Platonic  doctrines.  It  was 
a  daily  custom  with  them  to  turn  their  faces  devoutly  towards  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  chaunt  together  certain  ancient  hymns,  handed 
down  in  their  sect,  which  were  addressed  to  that  luminary,  purporting 
that  his  beams  should  fall  upon  nothing  impure,^  To  this  may  be 
added  their  doctrine  concerning  the  soul's  preexistence.  Descended 
from  some  heavenly  region,  it  had  become  imprisoned  in  this  corporeal 
world,  and  after  having  led  a  life  worthy  of  its  celestial  origjn,  it  would 
be  liberated  again,  and  rise  to  a  heavenly  existence  befitting  its  nature. 
This  also,  which  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  asceticism,  may 
be  traced  just  as  well  to  old  Oriental  tradition  as  to  the  Alexandrian 

'  In  his  writings,  aboTB  ciled.    Although  men.    Indeed,  the  ]att«r  writer  was  scarce- 

Josephus,  loo,  as  we  have  ateiidy  observeiJ,  ly  capable  of  looking  at  anything  otherwise 

has  given  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  oh-  than  in  the  light  of  his  Alexandrian  Pla- 

jectire  descriptionof  thiseect;iiotwithstand-  tonism.    He  must  involuntarily  find  a^in 

ing  that  when  a  yonth  of  sixteen,  he  com-  his  own  ideas  wherever  any  point  of  union 

pared  the  different  Jewish  sects  together,  enables  him  to  introduce  them, 

in  order  to  choose  between  them,  and  en-  '  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  who 

deavored,  along  with  the  rest,  to  make  him-  seize  upon  the  words  of  Philo,  in  his  book, 

self  acquainted  with  the  sect  of  ^eEssenes,  quod  omnis  probits  liber  J  IZ,  where  he 

though  he  hardly  went  beyond  the  period  says,  that  of  the  three  parts  of  philosophy, 

of  a  novitiate  among  them,  and  perhaps  in  the  Essenea  accepted  only  Ethics,  for  the 

regard  to  their  esoteric  doctrines,  was  no  purpose  of  sketching  out,  after  this  hint, 

better  informed  than  Philo;— yet  he  miglit  (he  main  features  of  the  Easenean  system, 

obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  in  these 

sect  than  the  Alexandrian  Jew ;  and  his  words,  the  matter  is  set  forth  In  an  aitogeih- 

account,  savoring  as  it  does,  with  a  smack  er  snl^lcedve  point  of  yiew ;  and  besides, 

of  the  Grecian  tasie,  yet  wears  a  more  his-  what  Philo  here  asserts  ia  contradieted  by 

torical  character  than  that  of  Philo,  which  the  more  precise  and  accurate  testimony  of 

was  evidently  written  with  the  distinct  pur-  Josephus. 

pose  in  view,  of  holding  np  the  Essenes  to  *  ,toseph.  de  B.  J.  L II.  c  B,  ^  8,  el  9. 
the  Greeks,  es  a  pattern  of  practical  wise 
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Platonism.     The  original  birth-place  of  this  doctrine  is,  in  truth,  the 
East,  from  which  quarter  it  first  found  its  way  into  Greece. 

If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Joaephus,^  they  did  indeed  send  gifts 
to  the  temple,  and  thua  expressed  their  reverence  for  the  ori^nal 
eetabhshment ;  discharging  in  this  maimer  the  common  duty  of  all 
Jews,  as  it  was  their  principle  to  fulfil  every  obligation  that  bound 
them ;  yet  they  did  not  visit  the  temple  themselves,^  perhaps  because 
they  looked  upon  it  as  pdluted  by  the  vicious  customs  of  the  Jews. 
They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  could  be  performed  in  a  worthier  and 
more  acceptable  manner  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  thoroughly 
pure  ajid  holy  community.  In  like  manner,  also,  they  performed  their 
sacrificial  ofierings,  for  the  presentation  of  which,  within  the  pale  of 
their  own  society,  they  believed  themselves  best  prepared  by  their 
ascetic  lustrations.  The  authority  of  Moses  standing  so  hi^  with 
them^  there  isnot  the  least  reason  for  supposing  they  would  wholly  set 
aside  the  sacrificial  worship  appointed  by  him,  unless  it  were  true,  per- 
haps, that  they  looked  upon  the  original  Mosaic  religion  as  having  been 
corrupted  by  later  additions,  and  among  these  additions  reckoned  also 
the  sacrificial  worship,  as  we  find  asserted  in  the  Clementines ;  which 
however,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Essenes  at  least,  admits  not  the 
shadow  of  a  proof.  Now  it  is  singular,  it  must  be  admitted,  how,  as 
Jews,  they  could  entertain  the  opinion,  that  they  nnght  be  allowed  to 
offer  sacrifices  away  from  Jerusalem.  But  caprice  in  the  treatment  of 
whatever  belongs  to  the  positive  in  religion  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  such  mystic  sects.  And  it  might  well  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect,  that  in  proportion  as  they  looked  upon 
the  sacrificial  worship,  instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  service,  they 
should  be  so  much  the  less  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  its  celebration, 
amidst  all  the  wickedness  in  the  desecrated  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
should  maintain  that  only  among  the  reaJly  sanctified,  the  members 
of  their  own  sect,  was  the  true  spiritual  temple,  where  saorifices  could 
be  offered  with  the  proper  consecration.^ 

1  Arohieol.  1.  iVlII.  ^.  4;  Ek  ^i  rd  sialiog  in  the  consecration  of  tlie  life  of  the 

Icpiv  iLvoBiiiora  re  areU.ovTC!  i9wiaf  oiiK  Bpiril  to  God.    This  idea  he  represents  as 

iiriTci/iivc  itafoport/rc  ^jTieiuu,  ^  vopi-  hiving  been  realized  bj  Ihs  Essenes,  whom 

fo[ev,_  Kal  &:  aird  dpjoiieroi  toO  koivov  he  desciibes  as  T&erapeulie,  in  the  Ime 

TeiKria/iaTOt,  ii/  aliruv  rds  'Bveiac  fftrE-  sense  of  the  word.    Simply  for  the  sake  of 

TtoSn.  contrast,   he   mentions   animal   sacrifices, 

'  For  the  word  e^/D/isiioi  cannot  possibly  which  were  nsnally  held  lo  constitute  the 

be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  the  main  part  of  the  service;  and  in  so  doing 

middle  voice.  lie  by  no  means  aifirms  that  the  Essenes 

^  Even  from  Fhilo's   language  in  the  had  entirely  rejected  the  sacrificial  worship, 

tract:  Qaod  omnis  prohns  liber,  }  13,  it  is  Hot  the  negative  but  the  posiUve  isheretbe 

impossible  to  extract  that  meaning  whicii  essential  point.    Had  it  been  his  intentioti 

soma  have  vvidiod  to  find  in  it ;  vis.  that  (he  to  say  that  the  Essenes  rejeeted  the  sacrifi- 

Essen^  gave  a  sjiiritnal  inter^tation  to  cial  worship  of  Moses,  he  most  have  ex- 

the  whole  sactlficial,  warship,  and  rejected  pressed  this  In  a  qnite  different  tone.    In 

outward  sacrifices  entirely.    'EiretS^  Koi  ir  this  connection,  Philo  could  have  said  the 

Tolc  /iflSiiara  ^ipairewrat  iStoil  ■ftyAvaaiv,  same  thing  of  himself,  and  of  every  other 

oi  fua  KaraSixniTeci^'  UpOirpttrelc  rdc  Jew,  possessed,  according  tg  his  opinion,  of 

iirvTuv  Smvoiac.  naTaaneDa^eiF.  i^wivTec.  a  truly  spiritual  mind.    By  attaining  to  the 

Pbilo  is  Starting  here  from  the  doctrine  <rf  knowledge  that  the  tme   sacrifice  is  the 

the  Alcxandiian  theology,  that   the  ttoo  spiritual  sacrifice  of  one's  self,  ore  is  not 

worship  of  God  is  the  purely  spiritual,  con-  led,  certiunly,  according  lo  his  doctrine  lo 
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With  such  mystical  sects,  it  not  vrnfrequently  happens,  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  bent  of  mind  turned  wholly  inward,  is  found  a  deposi- 
tion to  set  value  upoa  certain  external  religious  rites,  which  seems 
quite  incongruous,  two  opposite  elements  being  thus  brought  in  con- 
teefc  —  spiritual  reli^on  and  slavery  to  forms.  So  it  was  with  the 
Essenes.  In  a  painfully  superstitioua  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  of 
rest,  according  to  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  they  went  even 
beyond  the  Jews;  with  this  difference,  however:  that  the  cnstom  in 
their  case  sprang  out  of  an  honest  piety,  while  the  Pharisaic  casuistry 
knew  how  to  accommodate  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  so  as  to  anit 
the  interest  of  the  passing  moment.  They  not  only  eiwefully  avoided, 
like  other  Jews,  all  contact  with  uncircumcised  persons,  but,  being 
separated,  within  their  own  body,  into  fonr  different  grades,  they  who 
had  attained  to  the  highest,  dreaded  the  pollution  of  a  touch  from  the 
member  of  an  inferior  grade ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  ablutions, 
whenever  an  accident  of  this  sort  occurred.  In  general,  they  attached 
greater  unportance  than  other  Jews  to  purification,  by  bathing  in  cold 
water,  as  a  means  of  holiness.  To  their  ascetic  notions,  the  oriental 
and  healthful  practice  of  anointing  with  oil  seemed  an  unholy  thing ; 
so  that  any  one  who  had  happened  in  any  way  to  become  thus  defiled, 
felt  obliged  carefully  to  cleanse  himself.  They  scrupulously  avoided 
all  food  save  such  as  had  been  prepared  within  their  own  sect.  They 
would  die  rather  than  partake  of  any  other.  All  this,  then,  should 
satisfy  us,  that  while  we  grant  a  due  respect  to  the  religious  spirit 
of  this  people,  we  ought  not  to  be  so  far  misled  as  to  consider  them 
the  representatives  of  a  simple  and  unalloyed  practical  mysticism. 

Essentially  different  from  the  form  of  culture  which  prevailed  in 
Palestine,  was  the  shape  and  direction  taken  by  the  Jewish  mind,  on 
that  spot,  where,  through  a  period  of  three  centuries,  it  had  been  un- 
folding itself  under  circumstances  and  relations  wholly  peculiar, — 
amidst  those  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  that,  transplanted  into  the 
old  seats  of  an  altogether  different  civilization,  had  on  this  foreign  soil 
gained  the  supremacy,— in  the  Grecian  colony  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Prom  an  intermingling  of  Hellenic  and  Jewish  mind,  proceeded 
forth  here  one  of  the  moat  influential  of  appearances,  which  had  an 
important  bearing,  particularly  on  the  process  of  the  development  of 
Christianity  m  human  thought.  We  see  here,  how  (hat  great  historical 
event,  which,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
shattered  the  nations  of  the  East,  should  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for 
such  a  process.  The  worid-aubduing  arms  of  Alexander,  as  afterwards 
the  weapons  of  Rome,  were  to  subserve  the  highest  aim  of  man's  his- 
tory, by  uniting  and  bringing  within  the  influence  of  each  other,  parts, 
hitherto  separated,  so  that  the  minds  of  men  might  be  prepared  to 

Bet  Bside  iJie  outward  eacrificial  worship,  rifice "  in  the  second  instance  difforcntly  from 

In  this  uase,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  least  that  in  the  J&st,  ns  referring  Co  bloodless 

opposilion  betwixt  Philo  and  Josephus,  bnt  sacrifices,  —  ihe  symbolical  offeringE  of  the 

he  is  speiAingof  an  entirelydilFerenl  thing,  gifts  of  nature.     In   this  case,  Josephns 

In  the  passage  cited  from  Josephns,  we  can-  would  have  expressed  the  opposition  after 

nol,  for  tlie  purpose  of  reconciling  a  contra-  a  difl'erent  manner, 
diction  that  does  not  exist,  underaland  "sac- 
TOIi.  I.                                        5 
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grapple  with  Christianity,  recoive  it  into  their  thought,  and  work  upon 
it  with  self-aotivity.  Plutarch  looked  upon  it  as  the  great  mission  of 
Alexander,  to  transplant  Grecian  culture  into  distant  countries,^  and 
to  conciliate  and  fuse  into  one,  Greeks  and  barbarians.  He  says  of 
him,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  sent  of  God  for  this  purpose;^ 
though  he  did  not  divine,  that  this  end  itself  was  to  be  only  subsidiary 
to,  and  the  moEina  of,  a  higher, — to  make  the  united  peoples  of  the  East 
and  West  more  acceasible  for  the  now  creation  that  waa  to  proceed 
from  Christianity,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  Oriental 
and  Hellenic  culture,  to  prepare  for  Christaanity  a  material  in  which  it 
might  develop  itself.  If  we  look  away  from  that  ultimate  purpose, 
if  we  do  not  fix  our  eye  upon  the  higher  quickening  spirit,  destined  to 
convey  into  that  combination,  holding  within  itself  the  germ  of  coi-rup- 
tion,  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  we  may,  in  such  a  case,  indeed  ask 
the  question,  whether  that  union  was  resJly  a  gain  to  either  party, 
whether  at  least  the  gain  was  not  everywhere  aocompanied  with  an 
equal  loss,  since  the  fresh  life  of  the  national  spirit  must  in  such  eii^ 
cumstances  be  constantly  repressed  by  the  forcibly  obtruded  influence 
of  the  foreign  element.  It  required  something  higher  than  any  ele- 
ment of  human  culture,  to  introduce  into  that  combination  a  new  living 
principle  of  development,  and  to  unite  peculiarities  the  most  diverse, 
without  prejudice  to  their  original  essence,  into  a  whole  in  which  each 
part  should  be  mutually  a  complement  to  the  other.  The  true  hving 
fellowship  between  the  East  and  tlie  West,  in  which  both  the  great 
peculiar  principles  that  belong  together  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
type  of  humanity  ahould  be  united,  could  first  come  only  from  Christ^ 
ianity.  But  as  preparatory  to  this  step,  the  influence  which  for  a 
period  of  three  centuries  went  forth  from  Alexandria,  that  centre  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  world,  was  of  great  importaace. 

In  the  coiu^e  of  these  centuries,  tie  pecuhar  asperity  and  stifthess 
of  the  Jewish  character  must  have  been  considerably  tempered  by 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,^  and  by  the  transforming  influence  of  the 
Hellenic  culture,  which  here  preponderated.  The  ulterior  effect  might 
proceed  to  shape  itself  in  two  different  waj^.  Either  the  religious 
element,  which  most  strongly  marked  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  might 
yield,  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  tho  foreign  national  spirit 
and  of  the  foreign  culture,  and  the  Jews  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
misled,  in  ridicule  of  their  old  religious  records,  now  become  unint«lh- 
gible  to  them,  to  assort  with  the  Greeks  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or, 
true  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  the  main,  they  might  be  forced 
to  seek  a  conciliatjng  mean  betwixt  this  and  the  elements  of  Hellenic 
culture,  which  exercised  an  involuntary  power  over  their  minds,  and 
which  they  were  moreover  induced  to  make  their  own,  in  subserviency 
to  an  apologetic  interest. 

1  TS  QapQaDxh  roif  hT^rpiiKOii;  Kepaaai^  '  Philo  reckons  the  numlier  of  Jews  re- 
s<A  Tiiv  ITJJiSa  fffftrpa!.  See  Plutarch's  I.  siding  in  Alexanflria  and  the  countries  ad- 
orat.  de  Alex,  virtule  s,  fortuna,  \  10.  jacent,  at  "  a  hundred  mjriadB."    OmL  in 

oUiKT^f  Tiiv  S^av  voiiiiav.     L.  c,  0.  6. 
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We  doubtless  find  some  indications  that  tie  former  of  those  effects 
was  not  wholly  wanting ;  as,  for  instance,  when  that  zealous  champion 
of  Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  places  in  contrast  with  Moses,  who, 
while  in  favor  at  the  Egyptian  court,  still  remains  faithful  to  his  people, 
those  renegades^  "that  trample  on  the  laws  in  which  they  were  born 
and  bred,  upturn  those  customs  of  their  country  which  were  liable  to 
no  just  censure,  and  in  their  predilection  for  the  new,  become  utterly 
forgetful  of  the  old."  In  anotiier  passage,^  he  rebukes  those  "  who  are 
impatient  of  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country ;  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert  for  matter  of  censure  and  complaint  against  the  laivs  of  reli- 
^on ;  who  thoughtlessly  urge  these  and  the  like  objections  in  excuse  of 
their  ungodliness:^  Do  ye  still  make  great  account  of  your  laws,  as  if 
they  contained  the  rules  of  truth  ?  Yet  see,  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  you 
term  them,  contain  also  fables,  such  as  you  are  accustomed  to  laiigh 
at,  when  you  hear  them  from  others."  * 

Yet,  in  the  main,  the  power  of  their  religious  faith,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  this  people,  was  too  great  over  them  t«  be  weakened  by 
the  influence  of  that  foreign  culture  ;  and  hence  the  former  of  the  ef- 
fecta  above  mentioned,  was  certainly  the  more  rare,  and  the  latter  the 
more  frequent  case.  It  was  this ;  the  Jews,  completely  imbued  with 
the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  endeavored  to  find  a  mean  betwixt 
these  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  which  they  had  no  wish  to  re- 
nounce ;  and  to  this  end  availed  themselves  of  the  system  most  in  vogue 
with  those  who  busied  themselves  with  religious  matters  in  Alexandria, 
that  of  the  Platonic  philraophy,  which  had  already  become  a  mighty 
power  over  their  own  intellectual  life.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
very  far  from  consciously  entertaining  the  idea  or  wish  to  sacrifice  the 
authority  of  their  ancient  reli^on  and  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the 
authority  of  a  human  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  learned,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  reUgious  knowledge  existing  among  their  own  peo- 
ple with  that  which  might  be  found  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  distinguished  character  of  their  ancient 
reli^on,  the  divine  agency  manifested  in  the  guidance  of  their  people, 
and  the  destination  of  that  people  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  human 

'  De  yila  Mosia  1.  L  f.  607,  j  9.    Nopouf  Jew.    In  a  pagan  this  scoffing  would  have 

Tzapapaivotii^i,  KoSoOf  iyiwi/Sijaav  xai  i-  Struck  him  as  no  such  singular  thing.    He 

Tpa^T/aav,  ^fljj  Si  irarpia,  al^  fi/i^ig  oiSe/iia  looks  npon  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  fool- 

ffp^KTTi  Siicaia   KivaHmv  USitiTv/ifvoi  sai  hardiness  of  this  man,  (hat  he  soon  after 

Sill  T^v  Tuv  TrapttVTav  airoSax^v  oiJevSc  In  hung  himself;  ii^  i  /uapdi;  noi  hinKuSapTo^ 

Twi  (ipjiiicjii  liv/ifiiiv  iiOfij^avovaiv  l^l^e  KQiJap^  6avaT<^  TcXsv-riirni.  By  means 

*  De  confua   ling  f  320   S  fi     01  /icv  of  his  allegoric  interpretation.  Philo  wishes 

SuaxepaivoiTEi  tj  Trarpiu  mAiTct^   ifoyov  to  remove  thatwhich  famished  this  man  an 

KOi  jiaTijjDfiiDi  i-ei  Tuu  vofiui    jieKeTiMTc^  occasion  for  his  seoffing,  that  olhers  might 

TovTOtc  Kol  Tolf  irapanWriutoi;   a^  /iv  hn  not  draw  npon  themselves  a  lilie  puhish- 

0ic9pair  Til'-  odsbTT/Tot  ai  n>v  ol  Svaae^ci;  ment     He  describes  here  a  whole  dass  of 

XiivTai  such  people,  who  were  waging  an  irrecon- 

=  He  is  speaking  of  the  confusion  of  cileable  war  with  sacred  things,  and  search- 

longuea  at  Babel.  "ig  for  matter  of  calnmnv  wherever  the 

1  Also  in  the  passage  {de  nom  matat  p  letter  admitted  of  no  befitting  sense.  'Evioi 

1053,  i  S)  where  Philo  quotes  the  scoffing  «Ji   0iAo»rEjT»i?/i6uuu  Koi  /ia/imif  &el  Toi; 

language  of  t-  "" '  — "--  -■--  ■--      '■ " ^'-™...  i^^ii.. „->  _iT 

terness  with 
to  indicate  II 


a  a&soc  and  cw/Jrt 

the  bit- 

i^^p«< 

p  7rpo(UjrT-eii>  Wi 

^Tiovrav  Kot 

thieh  he  speik=  wo 
at  the  scoffer  was 

uld  seem 

aK1p»K 

rot  jroAf^TOiTtn 

1  Tolc  /eooif. 
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race  ;  and  their  conviction  that  this  was  indeed  the  high  destination  of 
the  Jeiva,  could  only  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  such  a  compari- 
son. So  says  the  individual  whom  we  would  choose  to  name  as  the 
representative  of  these  Alexandrians,  viz,  Philo.^  "  That  which  is  the 
portion  only  of  a  few  disciples  of  a  triily  genuine  philoBophy,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Highest,  baa  become  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people  by  laws  and  customs."  He  calls  the  Jews  priests  and  prophets 
for  all  mankind,^  He  was  conscious  of  the  relation  to  universal  history 
lying  at  the  ground  of  the  particular  in  the  history  of  his  nation  —  saw 
how  the  Theocratic  people,  as  such,  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  which  regarded 
entire  humanity.  He  describes  them  as  a  priestly  people,  whose  call- 
ing it  was  to  involve  the  blessing  of  God  on  all  mankind.^  He  says, 
with  this  reference,  that  the  offering,  presented  for  the  whole  people, 
was  meant  for  the  entire  race  of  man.* 

The  spirit  of  Judmsm  enabled  him  to  understand,  that  rehgious  truth 
should  be  a  pnbhc  thing,  the  common  property  of  all.  Considering 
how  easily  a  Jew  at  Alexandria  might  be  tempted,  under  such  induce- 
ments as  were  held  out  by  the  traffic  in  religious  mysteries,  to  set  up 
another  description  of  mysteries  in  competition  with  those  of  the  Gfreeks, 
it  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  how  decidedly  Philo  took  his  stand 
against  every  such  tendency,  greatly  distinguishuig  himself,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  the  heathen  Platonists.  It  well  nigh  seems,  as  if  he  found 
cause  to  warn  his  fel!ow-believei«  themselves  against  the  fascinations  of 
mystery,  by  which  they  also  could  be  attracted.^  "  All  mysteries, " 
says  he,  "  all  parade  and  trickeiy  of  that  sort,  Moses  removed  from  the 
holy  giving  of  the  law ;  since  he  did  not  wish  those  that  were  trained 
under  such  a  form  of  religious  policy,  to  be  exposed,  by  having  their 
minds  daazled  with  mysterious  things,  to  neglect  the  truth,  and  to  fol- 
low after  that  which  belongs  to  night  and  darkness,  disregarding  what 
is  worthy  of  the  light  and  of  the  day.  Hence  no  one  of  those  that 
know  Moses,  and  count  themselves  among  his  disciples,  should  allow 
himself  to  be  initiated  into  such  mysteries,  or  initiate  others ;  for  both 
the  learning  and  the  teaching  of  such  mysteries  is  no  trifling  sin.  For 
why,  ye  initiated,  if  they  are  beautiful  and  useful  things,  do  ye  shut 
yourselves  up  in  profound  darkness,  and  confer  the  benefit  on  two  or 
three  alone,  when  you  might  confer  it  on  all,  were  you  willing  to  pub- 
lish in  the  market-place  what  would  be  so  salutary  for  every  one,  so 
that  all  might  certainly  participate  of  a  better  and  happier  life  ? "  He 
points  to  the  faot,  that  in  the  great  and  glorious  works  of  nature,  there 
is  no  mystery,  all  is  open.  He  bears  witness  of  the  mere  empty  mech- 
anism, into  which  the  mysteries  had  then  degenerated ;  men  —  he  says 
—  of  the  worst  character,  and  crowds  of  abandoned  women,  were  ini- 
tiated for  money. 

^^Bf  tMiHate  t.  6SS,i  2: 'Ovep  in  ^i2ai!0-  imp  liisTAcv  t^  iiravrav  rmi  HiXuv  hpaa- 

ttac  TTC  Soici/iaT&T^S  Jrcpiyiverai  raif  hfU-  ■dat,  tH;  ijrtp  tov  yivovt  rCni  avUpQituv 

ITaXc  oiTijf,  TOVTo  Kat  flii  vojwv  Kal  i9iiv  iitiivTav  is!  iroi^iro/ievov  dx"!- 

lovSaioic,  briirniifii  tov  &vuiTaTOti  Kal  Trpef-  *  De  victimis  f.  238,  at  the  end,  ^  3. 

BvrliTOv   'TravTov,    t'ov    iTrl    role    ycvtiTol^  ^  De  victimas   offierentib.  f.   856,  J   12 : 

iSeoif  TiXaverv  &Tniaa/ievoi^.  MT/tctc  /'r/TC  Tc2,eiirSu  TCre  MuiJoeof  jomj- 

*  De  Abrah.  f.  364,  5  19.  jai/  aai  yp'^liil'^^  /i^™  nldrt^ 
"  Db  Tita  Mosis  1  f.  625,  §  27.    •E-3vov:. 
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These  reli^ous  philosopliera  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  whom 
we  speak,  can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged  of,  only  by  taking  into 
view  their  entire  position, — the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system, 
■which  had  heen  formed  out  of  contradictory  eleraente, — as  well  as  their 
relation  to  the  two  opposite  parties,  between  which  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  a  reconciling  mean.  On  tho  one  hand,  they  held  firmly  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathera.  They  were  devoted  to  it  with  true  rev- 
erence and  love,  and  looked  upon  the  records  of  it  as  a  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Every  thing  in  these  records,  and  particularly  in  the 
Pentateuch,  passed  with  them  as,  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  divine. 
From  these,  m  their  opinion,  were  to  he  drawn  all  stores  of  wisdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  minds  were  preoccupied  by  a  philosophical 
culture  at  variance  with  these  convictions.  They  were  themselves  un- 
conscious of  the  conflicting  elements  that  filled  their  minds,  and  must 
have  felt  constrained  to  seek  after  some  artificial  method  of  combining 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Thus  would  they  he  involuntarily 
driven  to  imply  in  the  old  records  of  religion,  which  for  them  possessed 
the  highest  authority,  a  sense  foreign  to  these  records  themselves,  sup- 
posing all  the  while,  that  they  were  thus  really  exalting  their  dignity 
as  the  source  of  all  wisdom. 

As  to  the  parties  between  which  they  moved,  and  which  they  had 
particularly  in  mind  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  they 
were  two ;  standing  related  to  the  two  several  tendencies,  in  connection 
with  wliich,  also,  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  according  to  Platonism,  as 
already  set  forth  by  us,  had  gone  on  to  shape  itself  among  the  Pagans ; 
—  a  skeptical,  and  a  superstitious  tendency.  On  tlie  one  side  were 
philosophically  educated  Greeks,  who  used  what  they  knew  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  according  to  their  different  turns  of  thinking ; 
either  with  triffing  spirit,  to  ridicule  it,  or  with  more  earnestness  of 
intention,  stepping  forth  as  defenders  of  the  interests  of  true  piety, 
to  charge  it  with  unworthy  representations  of  Ctod.^  And  there  were 
Jews  themselves,  who,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  culture,  had  broke 
loose  from  the  rehgion  of  their  fathers,  and  joined  themselves  with  these 
opponents.  On  the  other  side,  were  those  no  less  arrogant  than  narrow- 
minded  Pharisaical  scribes,  who  would  apprehend  the  things  of  God 
with  fleshly  sense,  sought  the  highest  wisdom  in  little  verbal  refinements, 
and  by  their  grossly  literal  interpretations  wei-e  led  away  into  the  most 

1  Thus  Philo,  in  his  aeeoiid  book  deplan-  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  inclined  to  a 

tatione  Noae,  ^  1",  defends  the  Old  Testa-  certain  -species  of  Deism  that  avoided  an- 

mont  against  those  who  found  something  thropopatiiism.    Bat  the  manner  in  which 

blasphemouB  in  the  expression  where  God  Fhilo  expresses  himself  seems  more  a<sor- 

is  ealled  an  inheritance  (kXt/po^)  of  men,  as,  dant  with  the  supposition  that  he  had  pagans 

for  instance,  with  reference  to  the  Levitts,  in  view;  for  if  fie  were  speaking  of  apostate 

Kai  vvv   eial   Tive;   tCiv   tm/iop^aiovruv  Jews,  his  language  would  doubtless  have 

tiae^eiav,  of  rfl  irpoj^etpov  rov  X&yov  napa-  been  more  excited  and  bitter,  as  it  usually 

avKo^aiTotim,  i^Kovre;  oth^   Setoii   oUt'  is  in  such  cases.    The  allusion  is  to  saca 

aa^akic  My^iv    &v3p6jTaB   Seiv   KX^pov.  pagan  accusers  of  the  Old  Testament,  aa  it 

We  might  anppose  that  this  attack  on  the  seems  to  me,  in  a  passage  to  be  found  only 

Old  Testament  proceeded  from  Jews,  who,  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  quaisc.  in 

br  the  preponderant  influence  of  their  Greek  Genes.  1.  III.  §  3,  ed  Lips.  opp.  Philon.  T 

education,  had  become  alienated  from  the  VII.  p,  5. 

5' 
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absurd  and  extravagant  opinions^ — men  who,  from  their  fundamental 
principle  of  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  their  low,  sensual  views,  came  to 
form  the  rudest  notions  of  God  and  divine  things, —of  God's  shape,  of  hia 
anger,  of  his  arbitrary  will,  —  and  by  such  notions  contributed  most  to 
bring  Judaism  into  contempt  with  the  educated  Greeks.^ 

Now  the  object  of  those  Jewish  philosophers  in  religion,  like  that  of 
the  heathen  Platonists,  was,  by  making  the  distinetiou  between  spirit 
and  letter,  idea  and  symbol,  in  the  old  records  of  reli^on,  to  strike  out 
for  themselves  a  direct  middle  course  betwixt  the  above  mentioned 
extremes.  There  was  this  truth  lying  at  the  baas  of  their  endeavors, 
that  in  those  exhibitions  of  truth  which  belong  to  the  religious  province, 
matter  and  fonu  are  not  so  related  to  each  other  as  in  other  writings ; 
tliat  here,  where  the  form  is  something  that  cannot  fully  answer  to  tho 
immeasurable  greatness  of  the  matter,  the  mind  must  read  between  the 
Imea  with  its  Noughts  directed  towards  the  divine,  in  order  to  a  cog- 
mzance  of  the  divine  matter  in  its  earthly  vessel.  This  principle  had, 
moreover,  a  special  title  to  be  employed  in  its  application  to  the  Old 
Testament,  inasmuch  aa  within  the  latter  dwells  a  spirit  enveloped 
under  a  form  still  more  limited  and  more  limiting  IJian  elsewhere, 
struggling  towards  a  future  revelation  and  development,  whereby  it 
was  destined  to  be  freed  from  this  confinement.  But  as  ttie  conscious- 
ness of  this  Spirit  —  first  revealed  by  Christianity  —  was  to  them 
wanting,  they  might  the  more  naturally,  on  this  very  account,  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  a  foreign  spirit,  in  interpreting  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  It  was  a  foreign  principle,  borrowed  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  from  which  they  started  in  .pursuit  of  the  key  to  the  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  referring  its  contents 
to  the  end  of  practical  reli^on,  they  were  hunting  everywhere  after 
universal  ideas,  only  hid  under  an  allegorical  cover,  —  such  ideas  as 
had  been  formed  in  their  own  minds  from  intercourse  with  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  To  excite  tho  receptive  mind  to  explore  these  ideas,  they 
represented  as  the  highest  aim  of  those  writings- 
One  extreme  opposed  itself  to  the  other.  Over  against  that  slavery 
to  the  letter  which  characterized  a  narrow,  sensual  HahUnism,  stood  a 
tendency  to  evaporate  everything  into  umversals.  The  necessary 
means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  contained  under  the  cover 
of  the  letter  were  despised.  The  overleaping  those  mediating  momenta 
of  lo^cal,  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation,  met  its  own  penalty, 
in  the  manifold  delusions  which  ensued.  Wholly  a  stranger  to  the 
history,  the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  ancient  people,  and 
despising  the  rules  of  grammatical  and  logicid  interpretation,  a  Philo 
found  many  difScultiea  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  so  called  Seventy 
Interpreters,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  read  the  Old  Testament, 

iphilo,  (flesomnual.  I.  f.  580, 5  17,)  3e-  the  aooonnt  of  Paradise.   Hesajs  of  them: 

scribes  them  thus ;    Ttric  J^f  fi^T^C  irpay-  TloTM)  xai  tfvffiJepojrEM-of  ^  cvri^cia.    He 

jiartla^  aofiur&g  Kal  Ijoji  rof  o^Sf  ave-  says,  those  sensunl  noUons  of  God  led  to 

OTTOKomf.  the  destruction  of  practical  religion;  kir" 

"  Tims  Philo,  (i3e  pkntat.  Noaa  1.  11.  f.  ciaepcia;  Kai  ioioTiiTOs  sa^^aipiaei  iK'SeO' 

219,  ^  8.)  directa  his  discourse  against  those  /iOTara  Sira  eipeuara. 
who  took  every  thing  in  a  literal  sense  in 
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— aversion  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  not  only  current  at  Alexandria,  but 
of  the  highest  authority, onaccountof  the  atoryofitamiraculous  ori^. 
They  were  difficulties^  however,  which  he  might  have  easily-solved  by 
means  of  the  helps  above  mentioned.  He  frequently  overlooked  here 
the  simplest  sense,  which  first  offered  iiself,  and  instead  of  this,  sought 
a  more  profound  one,  which  was  merely  what  had  been  put  into  the 
words  by  himself.^  But  in  addition  to  this,  that  mistaken  reverence 
for  the  sacred  writings,  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  inspired  writers  were  considered  merely  as 
passive  organs,  contributed  no  small  share  in  compelling  men  who 
regarded  every  thing  as  in  one  and  the  same  sense  divine,  and  wholly 
overlooked  the  medium  of  connection  between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
to  find  at  the  position  in  which  they  had  thus  placed  themselves,  much 
that  was  difficult  and  revolting — much  that  they  must  labor  to  remove 
by  an  arbitrary  spiritualLzafeon.  Thus  the  one-aided  supematm-aliaUe 
element  of  the  Jewish  position  led  dh-ectly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
an  arbitrary  rationalism,^  —  an  error  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  that  method  of  conciliatory  mediation  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural  which  was  presented  in  our  statement  of  the  views  of 
Plutarch, 

Yet  these  Alexandrian  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mythical  religion  of  other  nations  and  the  historical  reli^oa 
of  their  own  people.  They  did  consider,  it  is  true,  the  historical  and 
hteral  sense  as  a  veil  for  those  universal  ideas,  the  communication  of 
which  to  the  human  mind  was  the  highest  aim  of  God's  revelations; 
but  still  they  insisted  also,  in  the  main,  on  the  objective  reality  and 
truth  of  the  history  and  of  the  letter,  and  ascribed  to  both  their  impor- 
tance as  a  means  of  rehgioua  and  moral  tridning  for  such  as  could  not 
soar  to  those  heights  of  contemplation.  Far  was  it  from  their  thoughts, 
to  deny  the  reahty  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  their  nation, 
and  to  allow  it  only  an  ideal  significancy.  "  He  who  will  not  believe  the 
miraculous  as  miraculous,"  says  Philo,  in  defending  the  Old  Testament 
history,  "  proves  by  this,  that  be  knows  not  God,  and  that  he  has  never 
sought  after  Him ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  understood,  by  looking 
at  that  truly  great  and  awe-inspiring  sight,  the  miracle  of  the  Universe, 
that  these  miracles  (referring  to  the  guidance  of  God's  people)  are  but 
child's  play  for  the  divine  power.^  But  the  truly  miraculous  has  be- 
come despised  through  familiarity.  The  unusual,  on  the  contrary, 
although  in  itself  insignificant,  yet  through  our  love  of  novelty,  transports 
us  with  a 


1  We  have  a  remarkable  example  in  tho  ^  "  Einer  rationaKatiseh-ide^Jfltisdieti  Will- 
work  Qiiis  rorura  divinar.  hares,  f.  492,  5  knhr," 

16,  where,  in  the  phrase  i^yay^v  airiii  f^u,  *  De  vil&  Mosis  L  II.  §  38 ;  Ei  Se  Tti  Toi- 

be  looks  for  some  deeper  meaning,  in  the  mi^  atriuTs!,  Sebv  inn'  olScv  oij"  iSin/at 

apparenlly  unnecessary  repetition   of  the  mJjrore.     'Epia  yap  &v  fSiSeuf,  in  ri  ira- 

Svord  l^a ;  mid  again,  in  the  ease  where  the  puSo^a  Sii  raSro  xat  napiAoya  -dead  itaiSia 

repetition  of  the  noun,  according  lo  the  daiv,  hnidiyv  d;  tH  rjl  ivri  psya^  icai 

Hebrew  usage,  leads  him  to  conceive  of  a  okovS^c  ufio,  yiveatv  oipatioi).    k.  t.  A. 

two-fold  subject,  aoA  fntnishes  him  an  oc-  *  TaSra  /liv  irpdf  ii^^tlav  6vTa  &fa>p^ 

casion  of  introducing  his  idea  of  1^  XiO-  ma,  KaTqwcjipStiJiTai  r$  truv^si,    Ti  Si 

gos  jii)  h  ISci  Koi  av  piKp^  ^  jiara;r3jjrToat#« 
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Still  they  found  individual  passages,  the  literal  understanding  of 
wHch  presented  insurmountable  difficulties, — difficulties,  it  might  bo, 
for  any  rational  apprehension  whatever,  or  for  their  own  minds,  at  the 
particular  position  assumed  by  l^idr  philosophy  of  religion.  Such 
especially  were  those  passages,  in  interpreting  which,  the  Rabbins, 
who  explained  every  thing  according  to  the  letter,  fell,  no  doubt,  into 
absurd  and  fantastic  representations  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
Paradise.  Now  here,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Alexandrians, 
from  their  own  position,  to  find  a  means  of  conciliation  between  the 
divine  and  human,  answering  to  the  necessities  of  reason ;  as,  for  example, 
in  distinguishing  between  a  fact  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  the  purely 
symbolical  character  of  a  form  of  tradition.  They  were  forced  to  push 
the  opposition  to  the  altogether  Hteral  mode  of  apprehension  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  literal  and  historical  facts  throughout,  recog- 
nizing only  some  ideal  truth,  some  universal  thought,  that  presented 
itself  to  them  out  of  the  train  of  speculations  created  by  a  fusion  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  with  religious  ideas  of  Judaism.^  But  it  was  fiir 
from  the  intention  of  a  Philo,  in  maintaining  such  views,  to  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  On  the  contrary,  as  he 
referred  every  thing  they  contained  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  he  recognized  the  wisdom  of  that  Spirit  in  permitting  the 
writers  actuated  by  Him,  to  represent  many  things  in  such  a  form,  as, 
literally  understood,  could  ^ve  no  tenable  sense  whatever ;  to  the  end 
that  those  who  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
bare  letter,  and  search  no  farther,  might  be  excited  to  explore  that 
ideal  sense  lying  at  the  bottom ;  ^  to  conduct  to  thb,  being,  in  truth, 
the  highest  aim  of  the  divine  revelations.  Hence  such  stones  of  stumb- 
ling must  be  scattered  here  and  there,  as  means  of  excitement  for  the 
spiritually  blind  .^ 

Thus  there  came  to  be  a  two-fold  position  in  respect  to  rcli^on  and 
the  understanding  of  its  records ;  —  a  faith  clinging  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  history,  and  a  contemplation  soaring  to  the  ideas  veOed  under  the 
historical  and  the  hteral  facts.  The  first  was,  as  we  see,  in  the  main, 
common  to  both  positions.  Yet  many  individuals  separated  already 
into  opposite  parties,  at  the  point  where  the  higher  spiritual  apprehen- 
sion did  not  admit  of  being  joined  with  an  adherence  to  the  reahty  of 
the  literal  and  historical  facts,  but  these  latter  must  be  wholly  ^ven  up. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  difference  between  the  two  portions. 
The  difierence  lying  at  the  root,  and  which  developed  itself  out  of  this 
root,  could  not  fail  to  esert  a  more  wide-reaching  influence  on  the  whole 
mode  of  apprehendmg  religion.  From  this  source  sprang  such  opposite 
views  as  foUow.  By  those  who  adhered  invariably  to  the  principle  of  a 
barely  literal  interpretation,  whatever  had  been  said  after  an  anthropo- 
pathic  manner,  in   condescension  t«  the  sensuous  many,  concerning 

1  After  poinljng  out  the  difflonlty  of  un- 
derstaniiing  in  a  literal  sense,  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  woman,  in  Genesis, 
Philo  concludes  tlina ;  Tti  /n/rbv  iwl  tovtvv 
/iirSuSl;  iau.    Legis.  aUeg.  1.  U,  4  7, 
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God,  concerning  tlie  wrath  of  Grod,  concerning  His  vindictive  justice, 
was  taken  literally.  Tliia  apprehension  of  reli^on  after  human  analo- 
gies is,  for  men  at  such  a  stage  of  culture,  a.  necessity,  and  subaervea 
their  interest,  so  far  as  it  deters  them  from  sin  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
But  those  who  occupy  the  higher  spiritual  position,  reoo^iize  in  all  this 
ori[j  &  pedagogical  element,  and  pmify  the  idea  of  God  from  all  ailmix- 
ture  of  the  humao.^  It  was  an  opposition,  then^  between  the  appre- 
hension of  God  as  man,  and  the  apprehension  of  Gind  not  as  man.^  By 
this  separation  of  everything  periling  to  man,  the  idea  of  God  was 
evaporated  to  a  somewhat  whoUy  without  attributes,  wholly  transcend- 
ental; and  the  Being,  (py^  goodness  in  itself,  the  Absolute  of 
Platonism,  was  substituted  for  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
soaring  upward,  beyond  all  creaturely  existence,  the  mind,  disenfran- 
chising itself  from  sense,  attains  to  the  intellectual  intuition  of  thia 
Absolute  Being,  concerning  whom  it  can  pronounce  only  that  he  is, 
waiving  all  otiier  determinations,  as  not  answering  to  the  exalted  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Essence.^  In  accordance  with  this  opposition  of  views, 
is  the  distinction  which  Philo  makes  between  those  who  are  in  the  proper 
sense  sons  of  God,  having  elevated  themselves,  by  means  of  contempla- 
tion, to  the  highest  Being,  or  attained,  to  the  knowledge  of  him  in  hia 
immediate  self-manifestation^^  and  thosewho  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Grod  only  as  he  declares^  himself  in  his  works,  in  creation,  in 
the  revelation,  still  enveloped  in  the  Jetter,  of  Holy  -Writ ;  — 'these  who 
attach  themselves  only  to  the  Logos ;  consider  this  as  the  Supreme  God 
himself;  —  rather  sons  of  the  Logos  than  of  the  true  Being  (ov.)  The 
former,  moreover,  need  no  other  motives  to  a.  moral  life,  than  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  his  own  sake ;  —  the  principle  of  disinterested  love 
of  God.  The  others,  who  find  themselves  at  that  lower  position,  where 
God  is  known  only  after  the  analogy  of  man,  must  be  trained  ia  virtue 
by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  .  Philo  himself 
remarks,  that  answering  to  the  two  principles  in  religion  according  to 
which  Gijd  is  represented  in  the  one  case  as  man,  and  in  the  other,  not 

1  This  two-foM  j«sition  is  implied,  in  the  1mm  ri  bv,  iU'  kK0i0daavTcc  airb  v&^nc 

book  Quod  Deus  immutab.  ^  11,  where  the  jroionjrof  ^li^Jf  aveii  ;tO/™«:n5pof  T^vlrrap- 

writer  distinguishes  that  which  answers  to  f(w  xaTa3,aiillavea&tu,  r^  icaTit  tS  elvat 

the  truth  in  iiedf,  and  that  whieh  had  been  ^avToaiav  uarniv  IveSs^avTo,  /b}  fiop^ij- 

merely  so  feKpi'eased.  Tov  vov-Set^aai  xi'P'v  nairef  aiiro.    Qaod  Dens  immutab.  4  11. 

Tois  iTspac  lit!  Swa/ieoxnic  aofpoviicaSai,  *  To  this  knowledge  of  God  in  his  eelf- 

550  waiidac  nai  vtm&eaia^,  itlW  oixi  T^  mnnifestation,  Philo  reffers  in  Ihe  following 

jTE^vtieKU  TOiovTov  clvoi,  MXtKTCU.  passBgo  I  M^  i/i^to^ei^f  /joi  a  oipavoS  5 

3  This  opposition  between  a  positive  ap-  jigf  5  wSorof  7  uepof  ^  rfwof  irtiSf  r€iv  kv 

prehension   of  God  as  man,  and  a.  nega-  yeviaei,  /iijH  KaTmrrpmai/iijv  Iv  aUrp  tivI 

live  apprehension  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  r^  aijv  ISiav  ^ivaolra  Se^,  etc.  "Vld.  Leg. 

of  all  human  attributes,  and  every  diillg  allegor.  L  III.  \  33.    And  where  he  says, 

anthroponalhie,  occurs  often  in  Philtf  s  writ-  that  as  light  con  be  seen  only  by  means  of 

ings.    The  comparison  of  Numb.  S3:  19,  light,  so  God,  only  by  his  own  aelf-mani- 

andDent-l:  31,  may  be  said  to  be  elasSi-  Testation.    'ZwoXu^tA  i^a^  iff  oii  iparl  ^TJi- 

cal  with  him,  on  this  sulgect.    "E"  i"^,  in  ireTOi ;    Thv  alrrbv   6i  rpoirov  Kal  i  -Oeb; 

Bvx  tk  /ivSpanog  d  i?eSf,  ErEpw  ih,  5ti  if  taMTOv  ^yyo;  bv  M  aiTBH  pcvmi  ^capelrai. 

Hv&purriii.     Quod   Dens  Immntab.  ^   11.  De  prfflm.  et  pcen,  §  7. 

Corop.  also  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  'The  opposition  between  iv  and  T^ayos, 

j..««i  /^o.d^i-  ;rt  /^^..n..  I  T  jL  x^  ..r ._j  1? fl_.  '     ' 
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aa  man,  are  the  two  principles  of  fear  and  of  love  in  religion.^  Those 
that  have  attained  to  the  last  mentioned  stage  are  to  him  the  men  of  pure 
intellect  or  pare  spirit,  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  sense. 

Thus,  to  the  sensuous  anifiropo-morphism  and  antkropopathism,  which 
characterized  the  grosser  mode  of  apprehension  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  Philo  opposed  a  one-sided  spiritualism,  whereby  the  idea  of  God 
was  emptied  of  all  determinate  contents, —  &ereal  side  of  the  Old 
Testament  Theism,  the  objective  truth,  and  reality  at  bottom  in  the 
Old  Testament  notions  of  God's  holiness ,  of  his  wrath,  and  of  his 
vindictive  justice,  were  totally  misapprehended,  —  whereby  aJl  such 
ideas  of  God  were  expl^ned  away, — a  spiritualism  far  better  suited 
to  the  Brahminic  or  the  Buddhist  system,  than  to  the  proper  reli^on  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  have  here,  then,  already,  the  appearance  of 
a  mystical  Rationalism,  placed  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Supra- 
naturalism; —  a  prototype  of  tendencies,  which  at  still  later  periods, 
more  frequently  recur,  where  the  simplicity  of  revealed  relipon  be- 
comes overcharged  with  human  inventions.  The  same  individual,  who, 
aa  we  have  seen,  protested  so  strongly  against  the  Grecian  mysteries, 
introduced  into  Judaism  that  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  ancient 
world,  between  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  religion ;  and  with  it,  after 
the  example  of  Platonism,  the  justification  of  f^ehood,  as  a  necessary 
means  for  training  the  uninitiated  many.  ^ 

Now  it  is  indeed  true,  that  this  mystic  Jtationahsm,  pushed  to  its 
extreme  consequences,  leads  to  the  principle  that  positive  religion  is  to 
be  regarded  amply  as  a  means  for  training  the  many ;  a  means  which 
the  wiso  can  aiford  to  dispense  with,  and  which  for  them  has  no  longer 
any  significancy.  And  this  mode  of  thinking,  moreover,  was  actually 
carried,  by  many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  to  an  extreme  where  it 
must  have  finally  resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  supraruaturalist  principle 
itself.  These  Jews  left  off  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  thus 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  more  religious 
class,  and  may,  doubtless,  have  brought  the  entire  Alexandrian  theology 
into  had  repute.^  "  The  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of  worship," 
said  they,  "  belongs  to  the  many.  We,  who  know  that  the  whole  is 
but  a  symbolical  veil  of  spirituaJ  truth,  have  enough  in  the  idea,  and 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  externa]  forms."  But  with  the  habit 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  Philo  and  his  class,  and  which  has  been  ex- 

1  nop'  i  /iot  SoKU  TDir  jrpoeipjj/ift/oif  Svnl  sick.    YiA.  1.  II.  p.  257,  1.  HI.  p.  2fi6.  Vol. 

Kt^Xatoi;  T^  re  "  (if  avSpwro^  koI  r^  oi^  VI.  Ed.  Bipont.     These  remarks  of  Plato, 

(if  ujjtfpuTrof  b  ^Eo;"  Inpa  Ho  out^^vai  which  were  gronnded,  indeed,  in  the  whole 

dAo/Wflo  KUt  avYYerVt  ^o^ov  re  Kot  ity&-  Bristocralic  spirit  of  the  ancicnl  world,  ex- 

imv  roif  iJfoJTpjjruf  oirS  oj  aird  /lovov  t8  erted,  through  various  intermediate  chan- 

Sv  Ti/idm  Ti  iyarr^v  olKci^arav,  i^o0etir3aL  nels,  a  great  influence  on  the  moral  sense 

dh  hrlpoi^.     Quod  Deus  immutah.  J  U.  of  men  in  the  first  t^nturies  after  Christ, 

"  Vid.  Quod  Deus  inimatab.  5  14,  and  de  and  even  modified  a  part  of  Christian  edn- 

Cherubim,  j  5,  in  both  which  passages  the  cation. 

well-known  words  of  Plato  in  the  Repub-  '  Philo  de  migrat,  Abraami.  4  1,6 :  Eiat 

lie,  relating  to  t^sehoods  that  may  be  jus-  tivcc<  "^  Tnif  firiToig  vi/iovg  oi-^oSa  i^o^- 

lified  in  certain  eases,  where  they  can  be  tuv  TvpaypaTov  imriXaii^avovT!^,   tH  jikv 

nsed  for  ihc  benefit  of  simple  persons  or  the  iinplpauav,  tCiv  Se  ^Siiia;  dlij-upijoov. 
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plained  above,  such  an  extreme,  to  which  his  own  avowed  principles 
led,  did  not  fall  in.  He  aays  of  those  more  decided  and  eonaietent 
Idealists,  "  as  if  they  lived  for  themselvea  alone  in  a  desert,  or  as  if 
they  were  sools  without  bodies,  and  knew  not  anythmg  of  human  society, 
they  despise  the  faith  of  tie  many,  and  are  willing  to  inquire  only  after 
pure  truth,  as  it  is  in  itself;  when  the  word  of  God  should  have  taught 
them  to  stnve  after  a  good  name  with  the  people,  and  to  violate  none 
of  the  reigning  customs,  which  divine  men,  who  were  superior  to  us, 
have  founded.  As  we  must  take  care  of  the  body,  because  it  is  the 
Boui's  mansion,  so  are  we  bound  to  be  solicitous  for  the  observance  of 
the  letter  of  the  law.  When  we  observe  this,  that  also  will  become 
clearer,  of  which  the  letter  is  a  symbol ;  and  we  shall  escape  thereby 
the  censures  and  upbraidings  of  the  multitude."  ^ 

In  Egypt,  the  native  land,  in  after  times,  of  the  anchorite  and 
monastic  life,  this  contemplative  bent  of  the  reU^ous  mind,  which  we 
have  described  thus  far,  led  to  results  somewhat  analogous  to  that  later 
phenomenon.  With  a  view  of  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  the  con- 
templation of  divine  thin^,  many  withdrew  from  the  world  and  retired 
into  solitude.  Philo  was  one  of  these ;  — but  be  was  forced  to  learn, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  man  carries  his  inward  enemy  into 
solitude  with  him,  —  that  he  cannot  flee  from  himself  and  the  world' 
within  his  own  breast.  He  gives  us,  himself,  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience.^ "  Often  I  left  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  and  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  that  I  might  rsuse  my  thoughts  to  worthy  contemplar 
tions :  but  I  accomplished  nothmg  so ;  —  my  thoughts,  either  scattered 
abroad,  or,  wounded  by  some  impure  impression,  fell  into  the  opposite 
current.  But  sometimes  I  find  myself  alone  with  my  soul,  in  the  midst 
of  thousands,  when  God  dispels  the  tumult  from  my  breast ;  and  so 
He  teaches  me  that  it  ia  not  change  of  place  that  brings  evil  or  good ; 
but  all  depends  on  tikat  God  who  steers  the  ship  of  the  soul  in  the 
direction  he  pleases."  Already  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  arose 
the  opposition  between  a  contemplative  and  a  practical  direction  of  the 
religious  life,  of  which  Philo  testifies,  —  the  opposition  between  efibrts 
directed  solely  towards  the  human,  and  those  directed  solely  to  the 
divine  ^  —  the  Therapeutic  life,  devoted  entirely  to  God,  and  the  moral 
life,  devoted  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  love  for  man.  Already  was  the 
same  spectacle  witnessed,  which,  at  later  periods,  became  a  commou 
occurrence  in  the  large  cities.  The  oppraition  of  the  worldly  to  the 
contemplative  ascetic  propensity  became  the  occasion  of  divisions  in 
the  domestic  circle.  PHlo  observes  that  he  knew  many  a  father,  given 
to  luxurious  living,  to  be  abashed  by  the  abstemious,  philosophic  life  of 
a  son,  and  for  that  reason  to  retire  from  all  intercourse  with  hun,* 

1  De  migrat.  Abraami.  f.  402.  r^u  XPV""'  ^  '""•a   toot   vapexavrec  diil 

^  Leg.  flllegor.  I,  II.  J  21.  noivi^n/ia^  I/ispov  tot  ril  6etvi  Kar&  ivvafitv 

'  As  Philo  describes  it.    Of  the  latter  imKovipi^eiv  dfiowpTEf.    The  ftiiiSeot  and 

tendency  he  Bays ;  'ksparov  ififopiiimiKi'oi  the  •^Mii&pairoi,    De  decalogo,  ^  22. 
r6v  tli!isj3eiac  ■toSov   milXii  xoipfiv  fpa-         *  'HA?  SI  xal  iraripfK  olSa  Sid.  ri  &0po- 

ffairef  ral^  aT^Xat^  TrpayaaTetat^  6Xov  iiv^-  SiaiTOPt  ai>anjpbv  Kol  ^i^aoipov  ^iov  Trai- 

•Sesav  roll  oUdov  jiiav  Sepan-ei^  &eov.     Oi  iuv  ixTpanoiummi;  koI  61  aloa  riu  iyptv 

de  aider  l^u  Tav  irpflf  i-vSp^mv;  SiKniav  npb  Tiyf  noXeu;  oUctv  iM^tevov^.     De  pro- 

ixoTOTTT/savTec  elvai  /loiniv  t^v  jrpflc  in5pu-  fn^  {  I. 
trouf   i/uXiav   fjanaaayro,  Tuv  re  ayaSav 
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As  Philo  was  anxIo«B  to  find  a  just  middle  course  between  that  claaa 
who  were  entangled  in  tlie  letter,  and  the  Spiritualists  in  religion,  so 
again,  he  sought  aft«r  some  method  of  conciliation  between  the  two 
last  mentioned  tendencies,  the  practical  and  the  contemplative,  the 
anthropological  and  the  theoio^cal.  He  held  a  combination  of  them 
both  to  be  the  more  perfect  way,  and  looked  upon  each,  by  itself  and 
separated  from  the  other,  as  but  half  the  whole.^  The  discipline  of 
the  practical  life  seemed  to  him  the  first  step  of  purification  and  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  entering  the  entirely  contemplative  life.  Already 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  exaggerated  estimate 
put  on  the  ascetic  life.  "  When  you  see  one,"  says  he,  "  who  never 
takes  his  food  or  his  drink  at  the  proper  time,  or  who  disdains  the  bath 
and  the  unction,  or  who  neglects  the  clothing  of  his  body,  or  torments 
himself  with  a  hard  couch  and  night  watchings,  deceiving  himself  with 
this  show  of  abstemiousness,  inform  him  of  the  true  way  to  continence, 
for  the  course  he  has  chosen  is  labor  to  no  purpose.  By  hunger,  and 
the  other  kinds  of  self-torture,  he  is  destroying  both  body  and  soul."^ 
He  speaks  of  people  who,  without  being  ripe  for  such  a  step,  rushed 
suddenly  on  a  strictly  Therapeutic  life,  the  renunciations  of  which  they 
were  too  weak  to  endure,  and  hence  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  it.^ 
And  he  must  rebuke  also  the  secret  wickedness  covered  up  under  the 
outside  show  of  a  rigid  asceticism.*  "  Truth,"  says  he,  "  may  rightly 
complain  of  those  who,  without  any  previous  trial  of  themselves,  leave 
the  occupations  and  trades  of  social  life,  and  say  they  have  renounced 
its  honors  and  its  pleasures.  They  wear  contempt  for  the  world  as  an 
outside  show,  but  do  not  really  contemn  it.  That  slovenly,  austere 
look,  that  abstemious  and  miserable  life,  they  use  as  baits ;  as  if  they 
■were  friends  to  strict  morals  and  the  government  of  self.  But  closer 
-observers,  who  penetrate  within,  and  are  not  to  be  led  wrong  by  ouf> 
ward  appearances,  cannot  be  imposed  upon  thus."  Philo  would  have 
those  persons  only  who  had  been  tried  in  the  active  duties  of  social 
life,  pass  over  to  the  contemplative ;  as  the  Levites  were  permitted  to 
rest  from  the  active  service  of  the  temple  only  after  having  passed 
their  fiftieth  year,  ffuman  virtue  should  go  first,  —  the  divine  follow 
after.* 

This  ascetic,  contemplative  propensity,  which  we  observed  in  the 
bud  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  gave  birth  to  a  spiritual  society, 
composed  of  men  and  unmarried  women,  which  sprang  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria ;  a  society,  whose  name  simply,  —  the 
TMrapeuUe^ —  denotes  the  striving  afl:er  a  life  abstracted  from  worldly 
things  and  consecrated  to  the  contemplation  of  God.  Their  principal 
seat  was  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  district  on  the  border  of  lake  Moeria, 


23.  '  L.  c.  4  6. 

S  The  tract  Quod  dBterior  potion  insid.  '  Tvupii^Te  oZv  jrporepov  rf  Kar"  avSpa 

f  7,  trouf  upET  j,  ha  xal  tj  jrpilf  Sebv  avaru'diiTe. 

'  Such  as  went  ^  auXfir  rjf  .^EpinrEiac  De  profugis,  f.  555,  ^  6. 

and  "SoTTuip  J  jrpofcMctii  aniit^StiTav,  t^v  s  QepaatVTai  nal  ^EpaTfurpMEc, 
aiaTrjpav    Sianav   aiiT^c    mil   17}*  ivKvov 
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not  far  from  Alexandria.  Here  they  lived,  lilic  the  later  anchorites, 
shut  up  singly  in  their  cells,'  their  only  employment  being  prayer  and 
the  contemplation  of  divine  tilings.  Tlie  basis  of  their  contemplation 
was  an  allegoric  interpretation  of  scripture,  and  they  had  old  theosophio 
writings,  which  served  to  guide  them  in  their  more  profound  investi- 
gations of  scripture,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian 
Hennoneutica.  Bread  and  water  constituted  tiieir  only  diet,  and  they 
practised  frequent  fasting.  They  ate  nothing  until  evening,  for  through 
contempt  of  the  body  they  were  ashamed,  so  long  as  son-light  was 
visible,  to  take  sensible  nourishment,  to  acknowledge  this  dependence 
on  the  world  of  sense.  Many  of  them  fasted  for  three  or  even  six 
days  in  succession.  Every  sabbath  they  came  together,  and  as  the 
number  seven  was  particularly  sacred  with  them,  they  held  a  still  more 
solemn  convocation  once  in  every  seven  weeks.  They  celebrated,  on 
ttus  occasion,  a  simple  love-feast,  consisting  of  bread  seasoned  with  salt 
and 'hyssop;  mystic  discourses  were  dehvered,  hymns  which  had  been 
Landed  down  from  old  tradition  were  sung,  and  amidst  choral  music, 
dances  of  mystic  import  were  kept  up  late  into  the  night.  The  pas- 
sage of  their  fathers  through  the  Red  Sea,  on  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have  been  symbohcally  represented  by  the 
exhibition  of  these  choirs  and  dances.  As  they  were  used  to  ^ve  to 
ail  historical  facts  a  higher  sense,  bearing  upon  the  Ufe  of  the  spirit,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  had  something  of  the  like  nature  in  view  in 
this  celebration.  Perhaps  they  considered  the  departure  from  Egypt 
aa  a  symbol  of  the  dehverance  of  the  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  sense, 
of  its  elevation  from  sensible  things  to  the  divine.^ 

Many  features  of  relationship  between  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutte 
and  that  of  the  Essenea,  might  seem  to  render  probable  the  derivation 
of  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  modem 
times.  It  might  be  fancied  also  that  the  same  signification  was  to  be 
recognized  in  the  names  of  both  these  communities ;  for  if  we  follow 
the  derivation  which  Philo  himself  favors  in  a  passage  of  the  book 
concenung  the  Therapeutic  mode  of  He, — and  the  naxae  of  this  sect, 
according  to  one  sense  of  the  radical  Greek  word,  signifies  a  physician, 
and  the  Essenes^  so  denominated  themselves,  as  physicians  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  body,  —  it  would  be  evident  that  the  one  is  but  a  translation 
of  the  other.  But  this  explanation  of  the  name  of  tiie  Therapeutse 
can  hardly  be  considered  &e  right  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  suits 
much  better  with  the  pecuhar  spiritual  bent  of  the  TherapeutEe,  and 
with  the  theological  language  of  the  Alexandrians,  if  we  suppose  they 
applied  this  name  to  themselves,  aa  the  genuine  spiritual  worshippers 
of  God,  the  Contemplatists.*    The  features  of  resemblance  between 

'  T,ciivcia,  /iovaar^pia.  mas  offerentib.  f.  854.   Ixlrai  Koi   ■Stpa- 

''  See  Philo  do  sacrif  Abel  el  Caini  j  17  ■  nevrai  tov  bvTug  iwrof.     De  monarohiii,  f. 

iua3aaic  int  'Seov  tov  ycvi  jjtou  xai  ^Joji  816.  aw^Sj-  Ixctob  xdi  fiXo&iov  i9eSv  /lovov 

ToS  rd  'Kkaxa  dptirai  iSepojreueiu  ufioOvTOf.    De  decalogo,  f.  760. 

s  After  the  Chaldee  'O" ,  phgaiaait.  «i  jtoMH    x"'!^'^   ^paaavref    Tai;  liX2.acs 

*Philoofm  n^  the  Mbwing  expn,s  l?^''Zt!i Jt""^ f:!^'T nj^f'-Z 

Twdi-,   ylvac    KfT«ui     jt.oc    ipar.Ko,,     6  ^oais,  I  681.  rS  -atpa^cvTmbv  aifrou  (ro« 

lapa^X  =  uv^p  ipwv  tAv  iStSw     De  v. 
VOL.  I.  6 
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these  societies,  as  well  in  the  form  of  their  association  as  in  the  cireuni- 
stance  of  their  repudiating  slavery,  as  a  thing  contrary  to  nature,  are 
yet  by  no  means  such  aa  to  warrant  the  theory  of  an  outward  connection. 
Analogous  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  Palestine,  and  of  the 
Jewish-Alexandrian  mind  in  Egypt,  might  have  easily  produced  two 
such  mystic  fraternities,  independently  of  one  another,  with  a  form 
adapted  to  the  different  countries.  The  Essenes  owed  their  origin,  aa 
we  have  seen,  to  the  existence  of  a  practical  mysticism,  which  is  ever 
wont  fo  be  called  forth  by  such  party  oppositions  as  were  there  mani- 
fested ;  and  the  society  of  the  Therapeutse  appears  to  us  as  a  natural 
efflux  of  the  peculiar  religious  tendency  which  had  developed  itself 
among  the  Alexandrian  Jewa. 

Neither  the  Essenes  nor  the  Therapeutse  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
isolated  phenomena,  confined  exclnsively  to  certain  countries.  There 
were  in  this  case,  more  general  tendencies,  which  belonged  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  at  work  beneath  the  surface  ;  and  the  influence  of  such 
tendencies  was  at  that  time  more  widely  spread  than  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  In  manifold  forms  of  appearance  which  the  history  of  Jewish- 
Christian  sects,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  leads  us  to  recog- 
nize or  to  presuppose,  this  infiuence  is  distinctly  visible.^ 

Having  thus  ^ven  an  outline  of  the  different  main  directions  of  the 
religious  and  theolo^cal  mind  among  the  Jews,  we  would  now  consider 
more  particularly  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Christianity.  Looking 
at  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  find  that  the  predominance 
of  the  worldly  spirit,  which  would  apprehend  the  divine  under  notions 
of  sense,  the  rage  for  the  wonderfiil  described  by  St.  Paul,  confidence 
in  the  inalienable  rights  of  their  theocratic  descent  according  to  the 
fiesh  and  in  the  outward  show  of  legal  righteousness,  constituted  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  "Whenever  men,  in  this 
position  of  mind,  were  led,  under  the  impulse  of  momentary  impres- 
sions, to  embrace  Christianity,  it  might  easily  happen,  that  because 
they  saw  their  earthly  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  and  they  had 
always  remained  Jews  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  they  would  soon 
renounce  again  in  the  same  outward  way,  that  to  which  properly  they 
had  always  rem^ed  strangers.  Or  if  they  continued  to  be  Christians 
outwardly,  they  were  never  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Christianity  itself,  they  apprehended  only  after  a  fleshly  manner,  mix- 
ing it  up  with  all  their  Jewish  delusions ;  and  the  faith  in  one  God,  aa 
well  as  m  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  they  converted  into  an  o^us  operatum, 
wholly  without  influence  on  the  inner  life.  They  were  such  men  as 
Justin  Martyr  describes,^  who  deceived  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
although  they  were  sinners,  if  they  did  but  have  the  knowledge  of 

iThelanguageofPIiilohimselfintimates  such  Jews,  arguing  that  tliere  can  be  no 

this,  when  he  says  of  the  Therapentie :  forrfreness    of   ein   without   repentajiM: 

Hoilaxov  /iiv  o6v  Tt!(  olxavuevTi^  tori  rov-  'AXX   lAix  £•!  */Jeif  ^jrarare   laVToif  Koi 

n  rb  ymf,    'EJei  y&p  uyaOov  TsXeioa  i-Uoi   riv^f  B/joioi   i/ilr  KorS   toCto,   oI 

peraaxav  xai  t^v  'EMaSa  Koi  r^v  Bap^a-  ?.cyovaiv,  6ti  k^v  d^uapruAoJ  oai,  tfeSv  ii 

pov.    De  vita  conlemplativii,  5  3.  yivuSKuaiv,  oi  /i^  i,oyi(niTai  airoi;  xipivt 

*  In  the  diitlogne,  c.  Tryph.  f.  370.    The  iuapriau. 
words  of  Jmtin  Martyr  liirected  against 
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God,^  the  Lord  would  not  charge  sin  to  their  account;  auch  falaifiera 
of  the  gospel  as  the  apostle  Paul  often  rebukes  ;  such  nominal  Christ- 
ians as  James  writes  ag^nst.  But  as  the  Pagans,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  be  under  the  same  temptation  to  hold  a  merely  preparatory 
position  as  the  end  itself,  as  Christianity  must  have  presented  itself  to 
them  as  in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  were  before,  hence  it  was  the 
case,  as  Justin  Martyr  affirms,  that  converts,  in  greater  numbers  and  of 
more  genuine  character,  proceeded  from  the  body  of  the  Pagans,  than 
from  (£e  great  mass  of  the  Jews.^  Yet  in  every  case,  where  the  feel- 
ing of  the  higher  necessities  of  man's  nature,  the  recipiency  for  the 
divine  element,  made  its  appearance,  although  it  might  be  enveloped 
under  some  still  predominating  element  of  sense,  Christianity  could 
find  an  entrance  through  all  such  obstacles.  The  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  although  clouded  by  a  strong  coloring  of  sense,  could  prepare 
the  way  for  it  to  such  hearts,  and  they  would  then  go  on  to  become 
continually  more  spiritual  in  their  views,  through  the  power  of  Christ- 
ian faith. 

As  to  the  particular  systems  of  Jewish  theology  which  have  passed 
under  our  review,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  of  the  cold,  egoistic  Sad- 
duceeisra,  which  suffered  no  aspiration  after  things  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  earthly  existence  to  emerge,  that  it  presented  no  point  of  union 
whatever  for  the  gospel.  At  least,  even  in  that  case  where  the  gospel 
found,  aa  it  did  everywhere,  a  medium  of  entrance  in  the  simply  human 
element  at  bottom,  which  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Sadducees  was  not  one  for  which  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  previous  mode  of  thmking :  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  previously  existing  habit  of  thought  formed  here  no  transition-point, 
and  no  medium  of  union  between  the  two,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  intermingling  of  Sadduceeism  with  Christianity.  Where  it  has 
been  attempted  to  find  the  traces  of  such  a  mixture,  in  the  case  of 
some  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  apostolic  age, 
this  has  been  done  without  any  sufficient  grounds,  —  as  the  fact  may  be 
traced  to  altogether  different  causes.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  spiritual  pride,  self-righteousness,  the 
narrowness  and  arrogance  of  a  dead  scripture-learning,  and  the 
absence  of  what  our  Saviour  terms  poverty  of  spirit,  were  in  general, 
the  hindrances  to  faith.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  distinguish 
among  the  Pharisees,  the  two  classes,  which  have  been  already  pointed 
out.  To  those  who,  from  the  legal  position,  were  striving  with  a  certain 
honest  earnestness  after  righteousness,  the  law  might,  without  doubt, 
serve  in  the  end  as  a  school  master  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Through 
that  painful  struggle  described  by  Paul,  from  his  own  experience,  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  they  might  obtain 
peace  in  believing.      But  those  Pharisees  who  came  lo  Christianity 

1  Such  vain  and  empty  knowledge  of  God  voilCt  aXti&coTEpoi   ol  ami  tuv  kSvCnr  koX 

aa  that  icbicli  St.  John  is  contending  against  murorspoi. 

in  his  first  epistle.  «  See  my  History  of  the  Planting  and 

'  Justin    Marfyr,  Apolog,  I.  11.  f.   88.  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  ^e 

nXtioi'uf  re  ital  u,hq-&eaTepovQ  Tob^  if  iSvuv  Apostles. 
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■nithoufc  passing  through  any  such  crisis  of  the  inner  life,  might  be 
liable  to  the  temptation  of  blending  their  previous  Pharisaical  mode  of 
thinking  with  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  —  who  for 
them,  however,  was  not  in  any  true  sense,  the  Saviour, — and  of  wishing 
at  the  same  time,  to  hold  fast  by  their  righteousness  of  works. 

In  Christianity  there  was  also  present  an  element  of  mysticism. 
And  on  this  side  it  might  particularly  attract  that  description  of 
religious  mind  which  was  exhibited  in  the  societies  of  the  Essenes  and 
Therapcutae.  But  the  mystic  element,  carried  to  an  undue  extreme, 
which  suppressed  everything  else  that  belongs  to  tlie  purely  human  in 
our  nature,  might  midead  men  to  shut  themselves  up  within  a  little 
contracted  circle  of  feeling  and  intuitions,  and  to  bar  themselves 
against  every  other  influence  which  raight  strive  to  reach  them.  To 
meet  Christianity  with  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  it  requires,  must 
often  have  been  the  hardest  task,  also,  for  such  men,  if  they  must  start 
from  the  position  of  th^ir  imagined  spiritual  perfection.  And  even  if, 
attracted  by  the  mystic  element  in  Christianity,  they  surrendered  to 
its  power,  yet  they  could  not  have  appropriated  to  themselves  that 
poverty  of  spirit,  in  tmj  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Christ^ 
ianity  into  their  hearts  in  its  unstinted  entireness.  Easily  might  such 
persons  be  tempted  to  carry  over  with  them  their  supercilious  the- 
osophy  and  asceticism,  insomuch  that  the  divine  foolishness  of  the 
gospel  must  forfeit  its  true  character ;  and  this  was  the  source  whence 
sprung  many  sects,  corrupting  in  their  influence  on  Christianity,  the 
germs  of  which  we  find  already  in  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians, 
and  in  his  pastoral  letters. 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  theology,  there  were  in  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
two  elements,  —  a  m^stieo-rationcdist  element,  sprung  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Platonic  philosophy  on  the  Jewish  theism ;  and  a  supra- 
naturalist  element,  derived  from  the  Jewish  national  spirit  and  educa- 
tion. These  wero  blended  together,  or  they  might  be  said,  rather,  to 
subsist  one  beside  the  other,  than  to  be  united  by  any  sort  of  organic 
interpenetration.  Unless  a  new  and  higher  power  had  come  in  to 
influence  this  process  of  development,  one  of  two  things  must,  doubt- 
less, have  been  the  final  result ;  either  the  swpra-naturalist  element 
would  have  been  overpowered  and  crushed  by  the  mysUcoraUonalist, 
or  the  latter  of  these  by  the  former.  And  if  the  last  had  been  the 
case,  the  Alexandrian  theology  might  then  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
certain  mystic  religion  of  reason,  which  had  used  historical  Judaism 
simply  as  a  symbolical  drapery.  Whoever,  now,  is  unable  to  perceive 
the  significancy  of  faith  in  a  God  above  nature  —  the  significancy  of 
Christianity  as  a  rehgibn  proceeding  out  of  supernatural  facts  in 
history,^ to  him  this  greatest  among  all  the  great  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  whereby  the  faith  in  a  positive  religion  was  once 
more  introduced  with  such  overwhelming  power  among  men,  must  ap- 
pear like  the  stumbling  upon  a  monstrous  retrograde  step,  by  means  of 
which  the  race  was  placed  ages  back  from  the  goal  which  it  had  been 
already  on  the  very  point  of  reaching.  Considered  from  such  a  point 
of  view,  it  could  not  but  he  regretted,  that  instead  of  a  primal  type  of 
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humanity  —  that  ethereal  idea  of  Alexacdiian  theology,  —  the  Son  of 
man  must  appear  in  flesh  and  blood ;  instead  of  an  ideal  word,  the 
"Word  that  became  flesh  must  dwell  among  us.  Yet  the  scanty  thoughts 
that  are  constantly  recurring  under  manifold  shapes  in  the  writings  of 
Philo,  the  representative  of  that  tendency,  witness  of  its  poverty, 
and  show  that  without  the  infusion  of  a  new  creative  spirit  of  life,  it 
must  have  led  of  itself  to  its  own  dissolution. 

Those  two  elements,  combined  together  in  the  Alexandrian  theology, 
might  operate  in  different  ways,  —  either  to  secure  a  point  of  union 
for  Christianity,  or  to  call  forth  an  opposition  to  it. 

The  preponderance  of  Grecian  culture  and  of  the  idealist  element 
operated  in  the  case  of  these  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  doubtless,  also,  of 
others  over  whom  the  Grecian  culture  generally  had  acquired  great 
influence,  —  as  for  instance,  of  a  Josephus,  —  very  much  to  repress 
the  expectation  of  a  personal  MessiaJt.  With  this  expectation  van- 
ished the  most  important  point  of  agreement  and  possible  union 
between  their  system  and  Christianity ;  but  with  it  vanished  also  that 
stone  of  stumbling,  which  the  preachiiig  of  the  cross  must  have  proved 
to  such  as  gave  an  earthly  shaping  to  that  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But 
yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Alexandrian  theology  could  have 
stripped  away  all  those  expectations,  which  were  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  reli^oua  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  national  sympathies  and  the  national  pride  iteelf.  Even 
Philo  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law,  the  temple,  and 
the  temple  service  are  designed  for  perpetuity,^  Regarding  the 
calamities  of  the  Jewa  aa  a  righteous  punishment,  he  cherished  the 
hope,  that  when  they  should  one  day  become  converted,  they  would  be 
gathered  from  all  the  nations  among  which  they  were  scattered  or  in 
captivity,  by  some  extraordinary  appearance  from  heaven,  and  led 
back  to  Jerusalem.  Their  piety,  inspiring  reverence  and  awe,  would 
repress  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  or  secure  the  victory  on  their 
side.  Then  would  a  golden  age  begin  from  Jerusalem.  Every  thing 
would  be  agtdn  restored  to  that  primeval  state  from  which  mankind  had 
become  estranged  by  their  fall  &om  the  heavenly  image.  All  naturo 
would  then  become  once  more  subject  to  man,  and  no  hostile  power 
remain  behind  to  annoy  him.^     We  see  here  what  peculiar  shaping 

1  Vid.  de  Tila  Mosis,  1.  IL  4  3,  concerning  ship  of  God  could  cease  to  be  conoefiled 

die  Mosaic  laws.     T^  Si  rovum  /wvov  0e-  wii  it. 

0aia,  (ImiA™™  /icvct  jrayiu;  &^'  5e  ifiipoi  ^  See  Fhilo's  tract,  de  execrationib.  ^  9  r 
lypa^  idXP'  "^  «"*  I'p'lr  ^Tei™  Taw™  01  irpS  (UKpoi  ajropuicc  hi  'Ek^aSi  Kai 
impivetv  Wirif  (aiT&  aUnia  ixyirep  iSavaTa,  Bapj9u(>«i,  icarA  v^mvc  nai  kutA  s^Trdpouf 
luc  &v  SAiOf  eai  aeii/v^  wii  6  ev/i^ac  oipa-  liraoTuiref  ipfi:^  fiif  irpb^  Iva  mvTeivovaiv 
v6c  re  Kai  Kiaaoi  jr.  And  concerning  the  uXkax6&cv  uiloi  tbv  fmoieix^EvTa  x"pov 
rerenues  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ha  ^cvayoi/icvoi  Trpoj  Tinof  iJeiorepof  S  Kori 
Bays.thfttthey  willenduroaslongas  thiehu-  ^aiv  &vSpamviiv  fi^tuf  iSJ/^v  fihi  ire- 
man  race  and  the  world.  'E^  onuv  tS  poif,  /lovoit  ^i  rote  6.vasuiofilvoi(  ifi^vov^. 
av&p6T!ui>  yerog  Sia/iEvei,  &ei  Kat  ai  irpiifo-  Comp.  de  prtem.  et  poenis,  ^  19.  Concern- 
All  ToS  lepov  ^ti^ojfl^ooiirm  avviiaiuvi^mi-  ing  the  roconciliaUon  of  nature  with  re- 
oat  jravrl  r^i  koo/ijj.  De  monarch.  I.  II.  5  formed  mfln,  where  he  liad  certain  passages 
3.  So  far  was  he  from  thinking  that  the  of  the  prophets  before  his  mind,  coQSult  de 
temple  would  erer  be  destroyed,  or  the  wor-  prieni.  etpisni^j  19. 
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the  common  Jewish  notions  of  the  Messiah's  time  and  the  attendant 
phenomena  had  taken,  in  the  spirituahzing  schools  of  the  Alexandrians. 

Thus  was  ChriatJanity  met  in  the  present  case  also,  not  indeed  by 
Qie  craving  after  a  personal  Messiah,  but  yet  by  a  desire  for  the 
universal  re-establishmcnt  of  the  Theocracy,  —  for  a  glorious  state  of 
the  vforW.  It  is  possible  that,  with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  oppo 
BJtion  between  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  ;  with  the  recognition  of 
a  defect,'  inherent  in  everything  that  appears  in  the  world  of  sense  ; 
with  the  excited  aspiration  after  a  godlike  life,  raised  above  all  sensual 
alloy,  might  be  aroused  the  sense  of  a  need  of  redemption, — the  idea  of 
it,  and  faith  in  its  actual  realization.  Thus  many  of  the  peculiar  ideas 
belon^g  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion,  as  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  a  mediating  divme  Word,  through  whom  the  Morld  is  con- 
nected with  God  ;  of  his  high-priestly  office  in  relation  to  the  phenom- 
enal world ;  of  the  iirst  heavenly  man ;  of  a  godlike  life,^  might,  by 
conducting  to  Christianity,  become  converted  from  a  mere  ideal 
element  into  a  real  one.  Christianity  might  present  itself  io  men  of 
thia  Alexandrian  school,  as  a  Gnosis,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
taught  a  right  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  contains  examples  of  such  points  of 
transition,  through  which  men  of  Alexandrian  culture  might  be  led 
over  to  Christianity. 

But  it  ia  possible,  too,  that  the  tnyetico-ratio'nalut  element  in  the 
system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  which,  in  its  self-sufficiency,  would  not 
admit  the  want  of  any  new  revelations,  as  weli  as  the  Jewish,  which 
held  fast  to  the  traditional  religious  forma  as  of  eternal  VE^dity,  mi^t 
oppose  itself  to  Christianity.  And  both  these  tendencies  combining 
together,  might  lead  to  peculiar  corruptions  of  it ;  on  the  one  ade,  by 
introducing  an  idealistic  element,  resolving  everything  else  into  itself, 
and  the  distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  religious  doctrine ;  on 
the  other,  by  making  of  it  merely  a  spirituahzed  Judaism.  We  shall 
come  across  these  influences  again  in  the  history  of  sects. 

Individual  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  found  their  way  also 
into  those  regions  where  the  writings  and  studies  of  these  men  had  not 
been  introduced.  They  were  connected  with  a  doctrine  concerning 
spirits,  formed  out  of  Jewish  Oriental  elements.  There  was  a  longing 
to  lift  the  veil  which  covers  the  world  of  spirits,  to  have  fellowship 
with  it.  Men  busied  themselves  with  legends  and  fictions  respecting 
apparitions  of  the  highest  intelligences  under  the  envelope  of  a  human 
body.®    It  was  such  a  vague  foreboding  tendency  of  mind,  impatient 

i-"If  God.  willed  to  judge  the  human  /uf  Hii^tvii;  fwfff.    Legis  alienor.  1-5  12. 

race  without  mercy,  He  could  onlj  condemn  But  such  lingaage  might  easily  proceed 

Siem,  since  no  man  remains  free  from  fault  from  the  anme  common  source  of  the  mind, 

from  his  biKii  to  his  death "    Quod  Dens  and  it  is  only  the  most  narrow  nnderstand- 

immoiAb.  J  16.    The  evyy^u;  navrl  ycv-  ing  that  can  snppose,  that  iji  eTerr  case 

vijr^i  K^peg.  —  nanri  yevv^r^  icai  flv  mroii-  -where  it  oecurs,  it  must  hare  been  derived 

Salov  %,  irop"  Bom  ^X-Oev  el;  jeueoiw,  av/i^-  from  Philo,  or  at  least  from  this  Alcxan- 

ic  t6  a/iapravav.    Hence  the  necessity  of  drian  theology, 

fiin  offerings.    De  vita  Mosis,  1.  III.  ^  IT.  '  Simon  Magna,  for  inatanco,  who  appro- 

2  Zu$  afiiiiio;  1)  irpSf  tA  Sw  Kam^vyj/.  Do  priated  to  himself  ideas  of  this  sort  that 

profugis,  ^  15.    Zui)  Wtoc-  i   18.    Avpa-  were  floating  about  in  tlie  East,    See  alao 
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PROSELYTES.  6T ' 

of  the  limits  of  thia  earthly  existence,  and  aspiring  after  eommmiicationa 
from  the  unseen  world,  that  preceded  and  accompEiiiied  the  highest 
revelation. 

Among  the  remarkable  Coincidences  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appearance  of  Chriatianitj,  must  bo  reckoned  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  among  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  of  them  who  were  Phar- 
isaJoaUv  disposed,  took  great  pains  to  make  proselytes.  The  wavering 
authonty  of  the  old  nati<mal  reli^ons,  the  unsatisfied  religious  necessitiea 
of  so  many,  came  in  to  aid  them.  Reverence  for  that  powerful  being, 
the  God  of  the  Jewish  people ;  for  the  hidden  sanctities  of  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Jerusalem,  had  long  since  found  its  way  among  pagans. 
Jewish  naagicians  (Goetfe)  ventured  on  many  deceptive  tricks,  in  the 
employment  of  which  they  were  extremely  skilful,  to  produce  surprise 
and  bewilderment.  Hence  the  inclination  to  Judabm,  particularly  in 
several  of  the  large  capital  towns,  had  become  so  widely  extended, 
that,  as  it  is  well  kno^vn,  the  Roman  authors,  in  tlie  time  of  the  first 
emperors,  often  make  it  a  subject  of  complaint ;  and  Seneca,  in  his 
tract  concerning  superstition,  could  say  of  the  Jews,  "  the  conquered 
have  given  laws  to  the  conquerors."^  The  Jewish  proselyte-makers, 
blind  teachers  of  the  blind,  having  no  conception  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  religion  themselves,  could  impart  none  to  others. 
Substituting  a  dead  particularistie  monotheism  in  the  place  of  poly- 
theism, they  led  those  who  chose  them  as  guides,  often  merely  to 
exchange  one  superstition  for  another  ;  and  so  furnished  them  with  new 
means  for  hushing  the  accusations  of  their  conscience ;  —  whence  our 
Saviour's  rebuke,  directed  against  this  class  of  naen,  that  they  made 
their  proselytes  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell,  than  themselves. 
But  here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  with  precision,  the  two  classes 
of  jffoselytes :  the  proselytes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  prose- 
lytes of  justice,  who  took  upon  them  circumcision  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial law ;  and  the  proselytes  in  the  wider  sense,  the  pr(ffielytes  of  the 
gate,  who  simply  pledged  themselves  to  the  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
to  the  worship  of  God,  to  ahstain  from  the  pagan  excesses,  and  from 
everything  that  seemed  to  stand  connected  with  idolatry.^  The  former 
class  usually  became  slaves  to  all  Jewish  supei'stition  and  fanaticism, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  blindfold  by  their  Jewish  teachers. 
The  more  dif&cult  they  had  found  it  to  bow  themselves  to  a  yoke  which 
must  have  proved  so  burdensome  to  the  national  habits  of  a  Greek  or 
a  Roman,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  the  le^  could 
they  he  made  conscious  that  all  this  should  have  been  to  no  purpose, 
that  they  enjoyed  thereby  no  advantage  over  others,  that  they  should 
renounce  this  imaged  righteousness.  Hence  such  proselytes  were 
often  the  fiercest  persecutors  of  Christianity,  and  sufiered  themselvea 
to  become  tools  of  the  Jews,  in  exciting  the  pagans  agfunat  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  to  this  class,  the  language  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the  Jews 
should  be  applied.^     "  The  proselytes  do  not  simply  not  believe,  but 

orihus  Ticti  leges  dedernut 
go  called.  SflTen  pret^pts  of  Noab. 
words  ftTO  as  follows;  (Dialog,  c 
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they  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ  tn-o-fold  more  than  yourselves,  — 
and  they  would  murder  and  torture  us,  who  do  believe  on  him ;  for 
they  stnve  in  every  respect  to  become  like  you."  Those  proselytes 
of  the  gate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  adopted  from  the  Jewish  system 
the  principles  of  theism,  without  becoming  wholly  Jews.  They  had 
ohtajned  some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  had 
heard  of  the  great  Teaeher  and  King  who  was  to  come,  —  the  Messiah. 
In  what  they  had  read  in  thai  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  to  a  reader  not  a  Jew  was  often  wholly  unintelligible,  or  in  what 
they  had  heard  from  Jewish  teaehers,  there  was  much  that  still  remained 
dark  to  them,  —  they  were  in  the  condition  of  inquirers.  By  means 
of  the  ideas  they  had  acquired  from  the  Jews,  concerning  tho  unity  of 
Glod,  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  divine  judgment,  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  gospel  than 
other  pagans;  —  and  because  they  believed  themselves  already  to  have 
less ;  because  they  had,  as  yet,  no  perfected  system  of  rehgion,  and 
were  eager  for  new  instruction  in  divine  things ;  because  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  Jewish  prejudices ;  for  all  tiiese  reasons,  the  gospel 
could  find  its  way  more  easily  to  them  than  to  the  native  Jews.  From 
the  be^nning,  their  attention  must  have  been  drawn  to  a  doctrine  which 
engaged,  widiout  making  them  Jews,  to  secure  for  them  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  promises  of  which  the  Jews  had 
told  thorn.  Hence  it  was  to  these  proselytes  of  the  gate,  (the  qio^oi/ievoi 
tdv  Sebv,  eiioej^Ets,  of  the  New  Testament,)  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  was  usually  directed,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
after  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  blmded  Jews ;  and  here  the  seed  of 
the  divine  word  found  not  unfrequently  a  receptive  soil,  in  souls  anxious 
for  salvation.  There  were  those  also,  without  doubt,  among  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  who,  falling  short  of  the  true  earnestness  in  seeking 
after  rehgious  truth,  were  only  wishing,  in  every  case,  to  have  a  con- 
venient way  which  would  lead  to  heaven  without  the  necessity  of  self- 
denial,  and  who,  undecided  between  Judaism  and  paganism,  in  order, 
at  all  eventa,  to  go  safe,  sometimes  invoked  Jehovah  in  tho  synagogue, 
and  sometimes  the  gods  in  the  temples.^ 

Trjph,  f.  350,)  OJ  6s  irpoflijXtFTOi  ofi  poviv  given  a  picture  of  this  class  of  men,  ths 

oil  ■niaTcvmai.v,  iiXT^i  Sin-Siorepov  ifiar  ji^io-  inter  ufrumjiK  eiwndes  ; 

aiipoiiaiv  elc  tb  bnapa  airrav  xal  i/fuif  Toi^        Ibi^t  ntmrique  patejis  dul>Ie  vtrendo  cnvere, 
kmlvov   IriarevovTO^  KOl  iovsveiv  Kal        Nudatua  a  lege  decrepltus  luiu  pcowdla ! 
ahtiiiv  poiXovtat,  Kartl  ^hva  y&p  i/iiv        §"'^b'"iXiK6XqS^df^"^reI 
t^fUiloIrrdai  mrevSooaai.  g^  li^j  n,™,  iBrom  tn  fana  reiuiili. 

'  Comniodiaiias,  in  his  LisCniclione,  has 
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SECTION   FIRST. 

'  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE  UNCHRISTIAN  WORLD. 
I.     PkOMULGATION    of    CHRISTtASITT. 

It  of  Christianity  generally;  Hindrances  to  its  Spread; 
Causes  and  Means  of  its  Progress. 

If  we  contemplate  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  in  its  relar 
tion  to  the  religious  state  of  the  world  as  it  has  just  been  descrihed, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  see  what  it  was  that  tended  on  the  one  hand 
to  further,  and  on  the  other  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  christian 
faith.  Our  Saviour  referred  to  the  signs  of  the  times  as  witnessing 
of  him,  —  and,  in  Uke  maimer,  this  contemplation  will  disclose  to  us, 
in  the  moToments  of  the  intellectual  world  then  going  on,  the  signa 
which  heralded  the  new  and  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  it  will  be  clear  to  us  that,  as  has  been  intimated  in  tiie  introduction, 
the  same  tendencies,  irfiieh,  singly  and  by  themselves,  presented  the 
stoutest  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  most  effectually  debarred  its 
entrance,  must,  when  combined  together,  only  serve  to  hasten  its 
triumph.  It  was  a  fact  grounded  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
point  of  attainment  which  the  general  life  of  humanity  had  then 
reached,  that  the  obstacles  opposing  themselves  to  the  power  which 
was  destined  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  were  converted  into 
means  for  ita  advancement.  We  must  therefore  contemplate  both  in 
their  connection  with  each  other. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  particularly  served  to  make  possible  and  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  aneh  a  religion  everywhere,  was  its  own 
peculiar  character,  as  one  raised  above  every  Idnd  of  outward,  sensible 
form,  and  hence  capable  of  entering  into  all  the  existing  forms  of 
human  society,  since  it  was  not  its  aim  to  found  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  How  Christianity  could  adapt  itself  to  all  earthly  relations, 
and,  while  it  allowed  men  still  to  remain  in  them,  yet  by  the  new  spirit 
which  it  gave  them,  the-  divine  life  which  it  breathed  into  them,  how 
it  was  enabled  to  raise  men  above  these  relations,  is  distinctly  set  before 
us  by  a  Christian,  living  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  who 
thus  describes  his  contemporaries :  ^  "  The  Christians  are  not  Si 

I  The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognet. 
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from  other  men  hj  earthly  abode,  by  language,  or  by  customs.  They 
dwell  nowhere  in  cities  by  themselves ;  they  do  not  use  a  different 
language,  or  affect  a  singular  mode  of  lafe.  They  dwell  in  the  cities 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Barbarians,  each  as  his  lot  has  been  cast; 
and  while  they  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  countryj  in  respect  to 
dress,  food,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  outward  life,  they  yet 
show  a  peculiarity  of  conduct  wonderful  and  striking  to  all.  They 
obey  the  existing  laws,  and  conquer  the  laws  by  their  own  living." 

But  this  same  loftier  spirit,  which  could  merge  itself  in  all  the  forma 
it  found  at  hand,  must  yet,  while  it  coalesced  with  all  the  purely  human, 
come  into  conflict  with  al!  the  ungodly  nature  of  mankind,  with  whatn 
ever  issued  from  it  and  was  connected  with  it.  It  announced  itself  aa 
a  power  aiming  at  the  renovation  of  the  world;  and  the  world  sought 
to  maintain  itself  in  its  old  ungodly  character.  While  Christ  came  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  so  too  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the 
earth,  but  the  sword.  Hence  the  necessary  collision  with  prevailing 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners.  Christianity  could  find  entrance  every- 
where, precisely  because  it  was  the  reli^on  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the 
heart,  and  excluded  from  itself  every  pohtical  element;  but  to  the 
fundamental  position  of  the  old  world,  wluch  Christianity  was  to  over- 
throw, belonged  rehgion  as  an  institution  of  the  State,  The  pagan 
■  religion,  as  such,  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  civil  and 
social  life,  that  whatever  attacked  the  one,  must  soon  be  brought  into 
conflict  also  with  the  other.  This  conflict  might,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  early  Church,  like  that  of  lat«r  times,  had 
been  inclined  to  aecommodate  iteelf  to  the  world,  more  than  the  holi- 
ness of  Christianity  allowed,  and  to  secularize  itself,  in  order  to  gain 
the  world  as  a  mass.  But  with  the  primitive  Christians  this  was  not 
the  case ;  they  were  much  more  inclined  to  a  stem  repulsion  of  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  paganism,  even  of  that  which  had  but  a  seem- 
ing connection  with  it,  tiian  to  any  sort  of  iax  accommodation ;  and 
assuredly  it  was  at  that  period  far  more  wholesome,  and  better  adapted 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  go  to  an  extreme  in  the  first  of  these  ways  than  in  the  last. 

And  the  religion  which  thus  opposed  itself  to  these  deep-rooted 
customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  threatened  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  what  had  been  estabhshed  by  ages  of  duration,  came  from 
a  people  despised  for  the  most  part  in  the  cultivated  world,  and  at  first 
found  readiest  admission  among  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  sufliced  of  itself  to  mate  the  learned  aristocraey  of 
Rome  and  Greece  look  down  on  such  a  reli^on  with  contempt.  How 
should  they  hope  to  find  more  in  the  shops  of  mechanics,  than  in  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers !  Celsus,  the  first  writer  against  Christian- 
ity, jeers  at  the  fact,^  that  woohoorkers,  cobblers,  leather-dressers,  the 

1  In  Origea,  c.  Cels.  1.  HI.  f.  55 :  'OpHfiev  ovShi  ^fj^HrSaj,  ToS/iuvTur,  iirsiSav  Si 

a^  Kal  Kara  rif  Wiof  oJeiaf  ipiovpyovc  liai  tuv   izaUuv   IS'u^  A<i^wjirai   KaX  ymaUuv 

HKVTnroitttiii  Koi  Kva^uf  Tni>s  anaiSfvrota-  tibHv    niv  aliTOic  dfo^TOV  ■^av/iatna  riva 

Touf  Ti  Kiii  iiypoiKBriiTovc  b'arTwii  iiiv  tCiv  AeJioiTHf. 
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Most  UUierate  and  vulgm"  of  manMnd,  were  zealous  preachers  of  iJie 
gospel,  and  addressed  themselves,  particularly  in  the  outset,  to  women 
and  children."  Of  a  faath  which,  adapted  to  all  stages  of  culture, 
presupposed  a  like  want  in  al!,  the  men  of  this  stamp  had  not  the 
remotest  conception.  Their  standing  objection  against  the  Christians 
was,  that  they  preached  only  a  blind  faith ;  ^  they  should  prove  what 
they  advanced  on  philosophic  groimds.  And  as  Christianity  had  against 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pride  of  cnltare,  and  was  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  all  kinds  of  superstition ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  found  in  super- 
stition iiself,  and  in  fanaticism,  its  fiercest  enemies.  It  had  to  contend 
no  less  with  the  rudeness  than  with  the  cultivation  of  the  world. 

Without  question  it  is  true,  the  old  popular  religions  had  been  shaken 
hj  the  attacks  of  unhelief,  and  rohhed  of  their  authority ;  but  we  have 
seen  also,  how  men  had  resorted  hack  with  renewed  fanaticism  to  the 
old  religion ;  and  hence  the  bloody  struggle  in  its  defence.  The  dread- 
ful rage  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians  is  a  suf&cient  indication 
of  the  tone  of  reli^ous  feeling  which  existed  at  that  time  among  them ; 
—  the  superstition  called  forth  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief  held  stronger 
dominion  perhaps  than  ever  over  the  people,  and  a  part  of  the  educated 
class.  To  the  multitudes,  who  at  this  period  moved  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  superstition,  Plutarch  thought  he  might  apply  the  language  of 
Heraclitus  in  describing  the  world  of  dreams :  "  they  found  themselves, 
while  awake  in  broad  daylight,  each  in  his  own  world"  —  a  world  that 
excluded  every  ray  of  reason  and  truth.  These  men,  who  would  see 
their  gods  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  were  used  to  carry  them  about 
engraved  on  their  rings,  or  in  miniature  pictures  which  served  as  amu- 
lets, so  that  they  might  kiss  and  worship  them  at  pleasure ;  how  often 
did  they  throw  out  to  Christians  the  challenge,  "  show  us  your  God  !  "  ^ 
And  to  such  men  came  a  spiritual  religion,  bringing  with  it  no  worship 
of  sensible  objects,  no  saorifices,  temple,  images,  nor  altars: — bald 
and  naked,  as  the  pagans  reproachfully  represented  it. 

There  was,  indeed,  generally  diifiised,  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  longing  after  some  new  communi- 
cation from  heaven.  In  spite  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  men  clung 
to  the  old  superstition,  there  existed  a  susceptibility,  in  various  ways, 
for  new  religious  impressions.  But  this  longing,  which,  having  no 
distinct  consciousness  of  its  ohject,  was  directed  by  blind  feeling,  easily 
exposed  men  also  to  deception,  and  opened  the  way  for  every  species 
of  fanaticism. 

Quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Celsus  supposed  he 
could  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  from  the  credulity 
of  the  age ;  and  referred  to  the  multitude  of  magicians  that  were 
trying  to  deceive  men  by  a  pretended  exhibition  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  who  with  many  found  ready  belief,  creating  a  great  sensation  for 
the  moment,  which  however  soon  subsided.  Yet  there  waa  a  great 
difference,  aa  Origen  justly  replied  to  Celsus,  between  their  mode  of 
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proceeding  and  tliat  of  the  preMhera  of  the  goapel.  Those  ma^cians 
flattered  men's  sinful  inclinations,  they  fell  in  mtii  their  previous  modes 
of  thinking,  and  required  the  renunciation  of  nothing.  On  the  other 
kand,  whoever  in  the  primitive  times  would  be  a  Christian,  must  break 
loose  from  many  of  his  hitherto  favorite  inehnations,  and  be  ready  to 
^ve  up  everyuiing  for  hia  faith.  Tertullian  says,^  that  more  were 
deterred  from  embracing  Christianity  by  unwillingness  to  forfeit  their 
pleasures,  than  by  the  fear  of  hazardmg  their  Ufe.  And  thp  excitement 
of  mind  occasioned  by  such  wandering  fanatics  and  ma^cians,  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  it  was  awakened.  That  it  was  quite  otherwise 
with  the  power  worldng  in  Christianity,  appeared  G\ident  from  the 
permanence  of  its  effects,  in  their  ever  widening  circle, — a  testimony 
which  Origen  could  cite  from  history  against  Celsus. 

But  the  influence  of  such  people,  of  which  the  opponents  of . Chris- 
tianity themselves  bear  witness,  presented  a  new  obstacle  to  its  progress. 
-It  must  force  its  way  through  the  ring  of  delusions,  within  which  those 
people  had  succeeded  in  charm-binding  the  minds  of  men,  before  it 
could  reach  their  consciences  and  hearts.  The  examples  of  a 
Simon  Magus,  an  Elymas,  an  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  show  in  what 
way  this  class  of  people,  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  It  needed 
striking  facts,  addressed  to  the  outward  sense,  to  bring  men  entangled 
in  such  deceptive  arts,  out  of  their  bewilderment  to  the  sober  exercise 
of  reason,  and  render  them  receptive  of  higher  spiritual  impressions. 

To  this  end  served  those  supernatural  effects,  which  proceeded  from 
the  new  creative  power  of  Christianity,  and  which  were  destined  to 
accompany  it,  until  it  had  entered  completely  into  (he  natural  process 
of  human  development.  The  Apostle  Paul  appeals  to  such  effects, 
witnessing  of  the  power  of  the  Divme  Spirit  which  inspired  his  preach- 
ing, as  well-known  and  undeniable  fa«t3,  in  epistles  aJldre^ed  to  the 
churches  which  had  beheld  them;  and  the  narratives  in  the  Acts 
illustrate,  with  particular  examples,  the  power  of  those  effects,  in  first 
arresting  the  attention,  and  in  dispelling  those  delusive  influences.  The 
transition  from  that  first  period  in  the  process  of  the  development  of 
the  chm\;h,  in  which  the  supernatural,  immediate  and  creative  power 
predominated,  to  the  seoond,  in  which  the  same  divine  principle  dis- 
played its  activity  in  the  form  of  natural  connection,  was  not  a  sudden 
event,  but  took  place  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes. 
We  arc  not  warranted,  nor  are  we  in  a  condition,  to  draw  so  sharply 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  what  is  supernatural  and  what  is 
natural  in  the  eSects  proceeding  from  the  power  of  Christianity,  when 
it  has  once  taken  possession  of  human  nature. 

The  church  teachers,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
appeal  in  language  that  shows  the  consciousness  of  truth,  and  often 
before  the  pagans  themselves,  to  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  as 
conducing  to  the  spread  of  the  faith ;  and  however  we  may  be  disposed  to 
distinguish  the  facts  at  bottom  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  they 
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are  contemplated  by  tbe  narrator,  we  must  still  admit  the  facts  them- 
selves, and  their  effects  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  remains,  therefore, 
mideniable,  that  even  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  times,  the  spread  of 
the  yospe!  was  advanced  by  such  means.  Let  us  present  some  of  these 
cases  in  their  living  connection  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  those 
Mmes.  The  Ghrisfiaii  meets  with  some  unhappy  man,  plunged  in 
heathenbh  superstition,  and  diseased  in  body  and  soul,  who  had  hoped 
in  vain  to  get  relief  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  ■ — ■  the  resort  of  mul- 
titudes at  that  time,  who  sought  a  cure  for  their  diseases  in  dreams 
sent  from  the  god  of  medicine.  He  had  tried  also  to  no  purpose  the 
various  incantations  and  amulets  of  pagan  priests  and  ma^cians.  The 
Christian  admonishes  him  not  to  look  for  help  from  impotent  dumb  idols, 
or  from  demoniacal  powers,  but  to  betaie  himself  to  that  Almighty  God 
who  only  can  help.  He  hears  the  prayers  of  such  as  invoke  His  aid 
in  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  He  has  redeemed  the  world  from  sin. 
The  Christian  employs  no  magic  formulas,  no  amulets ;  but  simply 
calling  upon  God  through  Christ,  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  sick  man's 
head,  in  believing  confidence  in  his  Saviour.  The  sick  man  is  healed ; 
and  the  cure  of  the  body  leads  to  that  of  the  soul.  There  were,  —  par- 
ticularly at  this  period  of  the  rending  asimder  and  breaking  up  of  the 
old  world  on  its  way  to  dissolution, — multitudes  of  persons,  laboring 
under  bodily  and  mental  diseases,  who,  as  we  have  aJrcady  observed, 
believed  themselves  under  the  dominion  and  persecution  of  some  de- 
moniacal power.  The  whole  might  of  the  ungodly,  tiie  destroying 
principle  must  be  roused  to  action,  when  the  healing  power  of  the 
divine  was  to  enter  into  humanity.  The  revelation  of  heavenly  peace, 
bringing  hack  aO  to  harmony,  must  be  preceded  by  the  deep-felt  inward 
disunion,  which  betrayed  itself  in  such  cases.  There  was  no  wanj;, 
either  among  Pagans  or  Jews,  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  able,  by 
various  methods,  —  perfuming  with  incense,  embrocations,  medicinal 
herbs,  amulets,  adjurations  expressed  in  strange  enigmatical  formulas, 
— to  expel  those  demoniacal  powers.  In  every  case,  if  they  produced 
any  effect,  it  was  only  to  drive  out  one  devil  by  means  of  another,  and 
hence  the  true  dominion  of  the  demoniacal  power  must,  by  their  means, 
have  been  much  rather  confirmed  than  weakened.  The  words  which 
our  Saviour  himself  spoke,  in  reference  to  such  transactions,  found 
here  their  appropriate  application.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against 
me."  But  how  much  belief,  at  that  time,  these  pretended  exorcists 
could  inspire,  is  shown  by  the  prayer  of  thanks  which  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurehua  offers  to  the  gods,  because  he  had  learned  from  a 
wise  instructor,  to  trust  in  none  of  the  tales  about  the  incantations  and 
exorcisms  of  magicians  and  wonder-workers .^ 

It  so  happens  now  that  one  who  has  vainly  sought  relief  from  such 
impostors,  falls  in  with  a  devout  Christian.  The  latter  recognizes  here 
the  power  of  darkness,  and  thinks  of  looking  for  no  other  cause  of  the 
disease.     But  he  is  confident  of  this,  that  his  Saviour  has  overcome 
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that  power,  and  that  in  whateoever  shape  it  may  manifest  itself,  it  must 
yield  to  him.  In  this  confidence,  he  prays,  and  witnesses  of  him,  who 
by  his  sufferings  triumphed  over  the  gates  of  Hell ;  and  his  prayer, 
drawing  down  the  powers  of  Heaven,  works  deeply  upon  the  distracted 
nature  of  the  sick  mam.  Pea«e  succeeds  to  the  conflicts  that  had 
raged  within ;  and  led  to  the  faith  by  this  experience  of  a  change  in 
his  own  personal  condition,  he  is  now  first  deUvered,  in  the  full  sense, 
from  the  dominion  of  evil,  —  thoroughly  and  permanently  healed  by 
the  enlightening  and  aanctifying  power  of  the  truth  ;  so  that  the  eyd 
spirit,  returning  back  to  the  house,  finds  it  no  longer  swept  and  gar- 
nished for  his  reception. 

Of  such  effects,  Justin  Martyr  witnesses,  when,  addressing  himself 
to  the  pagans,'  he  says ;  "  That  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits  has  been 
destroyed  by  Jesus,  you  may,  even  at  the  present  time,  convince  your- 
selves by  what  passes  before  your  own  eyes ;  for  many  of  our  people, 
of  us  ChrislJans,  have  healed  and  stiil  continue  to  heal,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  in  your  city  (Rome),  numbers  possessed  of  evil 
spirits,  such  as  could  not  be  healed  by  other  exorcists,  simply  by  adjur- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontiua 
Pilate."  We  leam  from  Irenseus,  that  tlie  cure  of  such  disorders  not 
unfrequcntly  prepared  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christian- 
ity ;  for  he  says,  that  often  they  who  had  been  delivered  from  evil 
spirits  attmed  to  the  faith,  and  united  with  the  Church.^  The  inward 
conflicts  of  a  soul  that  could  find  no  longer  the  satisfaction  of  its 
religious  wants  in  what  the  old  world  had  to  ofier,  may  have  frequently 
been  tho  occasion  of  such  forms  of  disease  ;  and  by  the  Christian  in- 
fluence, the  disorder  was  overcome  in  its  cause,  and  not  in  its  symptoms 
merely.  As  a  particular  gift,  quite  distinct  from  the-  healing  of  those 
demoniacal  diseases,  Irenseus  mentions  other  modes  of  restoring  the 
sick,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Christians,^ — raising  of  the 
dead,  (i.  e.  such  as  seemed  to  be  dead)  who  afterwards  remained  living 
in  the  church  for  many  years.*  He  appeals  to  the  variety  of  gifts 
which  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  had  received  from  him,  and  which 
they  employed,  each  after  his  own  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
men.  What  was  thus  wrought  by  the  Christians,  simply  from  love, 
and  without  any  expectation  of  temporal  reward,  through  prayer  to 
God  and  invocation  of  the  name  of  Christ,  he  contrasts  with  the  jug- 
gling tricks  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Ori;_ 
in  the  miraculous  powers  still  existing  in  his  time,  though  ; 
aensihly  diminished,  a  proof  of  what  served  in  the  first  times  of  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  particularly  to  advance  its  progress.^  In 
his  defence  of  Christianity  agmnat  Celsus,  he  cites  examples  from  hia 
own  experience,  where  he  had  been  himself  an  e^e-witmas  of  the  fact, 

1  In  his  first  Apoli^y,  p,  46.  ^  Ko!  veKpol  SiyepStiaav  koI  naptjinvav 

2  'Cote   n-o^oKif  Koi   jrioTsieiv  airroi;     eiv  i/iiv  Uavolc  ireciv. 

kxeivoB!  Toi)!  KaSapia^evTa^  axi  tQv  mieo.  *  Tiif  Tepamiovs  ivrapat,  &;  naTOmm- 

Uortw  Kol  that  ir  rj  inKAjfaip.  Adv,  hieres,  atncov   ycyovcvai   Ik   tov  Ix'^  aiTHm  In 

1.  II.  c.  3S,  i  i.    Ed,  Massuel.  aCiZcc&ai  iraptl  toI;  Kurii  t&  j3oi?i,i!/ia  Toi 

8  'AlXoi  6i  raSf  so/twoirdf  r5(ti  T^f  Tuv  Tiiyov  ^loimv.     c.  Cela.  1. 1.  ^  2. 
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how,  by  invocation  of  the  name  of  Grod  and  of  Jesus,  in  connection  with 
the  preaching  of  hia  history,  many  were  healed  of  grievous  diseases 
and  states  of  insanity,  which  had  withstood  all  other  means  of  the 
healing  art.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  attested  by  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
that  so  many  were  conducted  to  Christianity  by  extraordinary  psycho- 
lo^cal  phenomena.  Tertullian  relates,  that  the  greater  part  came  to 
tlic  knowledge  of  the  trae  God  by  means  of  visions.^  Now  although 
this  church  father  was  incHned  to  exaggeration  generally,  and  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  such  appearances  in  particular ;  yet  what  he  says 
here  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen.  The  latter  asserts  that 
"  Many  have  come  to  Christianity,  as  it  were  against  their  will,  their 
aifeetions  bemg  suddenly  changed,  by  a  certain  Spirit,  from  the  hatred 
of  the  gospel  to  such  love  of  it  as  makes  them  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  it,  —  and  this  through  the  medium  of  visions  which  occurred 
to  them  when  awake  or  in  dreams."  ^  He  calls  God  to  witness,  that  it 
was  most  remote  from  bis  inclination  to  attempt  adding  anything  to  the 
glory  of  Christianity  by  false  statements;  —  although  he  could  relate 
many  things  seemingly  incredible,  which  he  had  Mmself  witnessed. 
Such  testimonies  are  full  of  instruction,  since  they  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  conversions,  at  this  period,  were  often  brought 
about.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  trace  these  phenomena,  not  so  much 
to  a  divine  miraeulous  agency,  operating  from  without,  as  to  the  power 
with  which  Christianity  moved  the  spiritual  life  of  the  period.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  divine  principle  of  life  in  Christianity,  —  the 
new  force  that  had  come  in  among  mankind,  —  and  the  principle  of 
paganism  came  into  collision  with  each  other,  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  world  of  consciousness  could  not  fail  to  result,  through  which  the 
crisis  in  the  reli^ous  life  of  individuals  must  pass,  ere  it  arrived  at  its 
end. 

Yet  as  ea«h  particular  miracle,  wrought  by  Christ,  was  but  a  single 
flash  from  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dweUing  in  him,  and  was  to 
operate  simply  to  this  end,  that  the  immediate  self-manifestation  of  this 
fullness  might  be  brought  nearer  before  the  minds  of  men ;  so  too  are 
all  succeeding  miracles  but  single  flashes,  issuing  forth  from  the  imme- 
diate divine  power  of  the  gospel,  and  contributing  to  introduce  the 
revelation  of  this  itself  into  the  reli^ous  consciousness.  Without  this 
itself,  and  its  relation  to  man's  nature,  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  man's  nature  in  this  particular  period,  all  else  would  have  been  to 
no  purpose ;  and  that  which  the  divine  power  in  the  gospel  wrought 
immediately  by  itself  in  man's  nature,  still  allied  td  God  though  es- 
tranged from  its  ori^al  source,  continued  ever  to  be  the  main  thing, 
the  end  for  which  all  else  was  but  subsidiary  and  preparatory.  It  is 
this  which  the  Apostle  Paul  places  above  all  other  kinds  of  evidence, 

1  ToiTTiif  yip  Kal  i/ieT^  iapoKa/iiv  iroX-  *  XIi)?i7Mi  £)anepet  Skovtcc  irpoueXrilvSaai 

/UiSf  aTraXXayenTOC  ;t;oleirilh'  av/ijrro/iamv  jpitrnai'ta/:^,   m/tv/taroc  Tivor   TfthjiavTOC 

iKara/reav  Kal  /taviuv  sat  uiUuv  /tvpiuv,  air^m    Td   ^yejiovm^    ahjaiiiuiv    avA    roC 

airep  oir'  uv&puitot  aire  iaifiori;  Wcpu-  piTeiv    rdv   Xayoii    iirl   rd   ijreparadavilv 

!rcv/Tav.     c.  Cels.  1.  III.  e.  24.  airrov,  Kal  favTOUiaaavTo;  oiroiir  inap  !j 

S  Major  pfene  vis  hominiira  e  viaionibua  ovop.     c  Cels,  1. 1,  e.  46. 
Dcam  discunt    De  anima,  c.  47. 
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above  all  particular  miracles,  ancl  describes  as  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power.^  And  as  this  divine  power  showed  its  efficacy 
on  the  inner  life  of  the  mEin,  so  it  manifo8t«ct  itself,  with  an  attractive 
force,  in  the  outward  appearance  and  actions  of  that  life ;  and  it  was 
this,  which,  more  than  everything  beside,  wrought  to  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen. 

To  this  experience  Justin  Martyr  makes  his  appeal,^  where,  after 
citing  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven,"  he  adds :  "  Our  Lord  would  not  have  us  recompense  evil 
for  evil,  but  requires  that,  by  the  power  of  patience  and  meekness,  we 
should  draw  all  from  the  shame  of  their  eril  passions.  And  we  can 
point  out  many  among  us,  who,  from  overbearing  and  tyrannical  men, 
have  been  thus  chajiged  by  a  victorious  power,  when  they  have 
seen  how  their  neighbors  could  bear  all  things,  or  observed  the  sin- 
gular patience  of  their  defrauded  fellow-travellers,  or  come  to  be 
acquamted  with  Christians  in  any  of  the  other  relations  of  life."  The 
distinguished  virtues  of  the  Christiaiis  must  have  shone  forth  the  more 
brightly,  as  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  vices ;  their  severity  of 
moraJs,  sometimes  even  carried  to  excess,  as  opposed  to  the  general 
depravation  of  the  age  ;  their  hearty  fraternal  love,  in  contrast  with 
that  predominant  selfishness  which  separated  man  from  man,  and  ren- 
dered each  distrustful  of  the  other,  insomuch  that  men  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  Christian  fellowship,  nor  sufficiently  wonder 
at  its  fruits.  "  See," — was  the  common  remark, — "  how  they  love  one 
another."  "  This  seems  so  extraordinary  to  them,' — 'Says  Tertullian,^ — 
because  tliey  are  used  to  hate  one  another.  See  how,  among  the 
Christians,  one  is  ready  to  die  for  the  others ;  this  seems  so  wonderful 
to  them,  because  they  themselves  are  far  more  reaSy  to  murder  one 
another."  Although  a  brotherly  union  of  this  sort  excited  suspicion  in 
those  who  were  used  to  watch  everything  with  the  jealous  eye  of  police 
espionage,*  and  several  persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  thereby 
occasioned;  yet  on  all  minds  not  narrowed  by  such  habits  or  not 
abandoned  to  fanaticism,  a  quite  different  impression  must  have  been 
produced,  and  tho  question  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  in  them,  "  What 
is  it,  which  can  thus  bind  together  the  hearts  of  men,  in  other  respects 
wholly  strangers  to  one  another?"  In  a  time  when  civilization  had 
degenerated  to  effeminacy,^  in  a  lime  of  servile  cowardice,  the  life- 
renovating  enthusiasm,  the  heroism  of  faith,  with  which  the  Christians 
despised  tortures  and  death,  when  the   question  was  whether  they 

•  A  passage,  which,  indeec!,  came  lo  bo  Vide,  inqninnl,  nt  invicem  se  diliEsnt.  Ipsi 

mitmnderstood  at  a  very  early  period,  be-  enim  invicem  odenint,    Et  pro  allcrutro 

cause  ioo  much  importance  was  attached  mori  sine  paratl,  ipsi  enim  ao  oeciiiendiun 

to  the  oatiuaTd.    Thus  it  waa  Origeo'a  opin-  ultemtram  paraliores,    Apologet.  c  33. 

ion  that  the  unMst^t^  wvei/iaroi  ical  Strna-  *  This  view  of  the  matter  is  expressed  in 

utijf  is  so  predicated  of  the  airoStL^Lc — 6i&  the  langnag*  of  the  Pagan  Ctecilias,  in  the 

Tir  jrpoilrr/rEiac  KaiT&cTepaariovc  iiiva/ici;.  Oclavina  of  Minncins  Felix,  (^  9;)  Occnl- 

c.  Cels.  1. 1.  4  2.  lis  se  notis  et  insignibns  noscont  et  amant 

'  Apoli^Bt  II.  f.  63.  mutuo  ptene  ante  quam  norerint, 

'  Sed  ejasmodi  vel  maxime  dilectionis  '"  Ipsa  nrbanitate  dccepti,  says  Tectulliaa 

operatio  notam  nobis  innric  penes  quosdam.  of  his  contemporaries. 
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would  do  what  was  contrary  to  conscience, — this  heroism  of  the  Christ- 
ians did  indeed  strike  many  so  forcibly  as  an  appearance  foreign  to  the 
a^,  that  they  were  inclined  to  consider  a  character  so  well  hefitting  the 
heroic  daya  of  aatiqnity,  but  not  these  more  refined  and  gentle  times,  a 
matter  of  reproach,^  But  although  the  ordinary  Roman  statesmen, 
though  the  followers  of  a  set  worldly  prudence,  though  the  cool  Stoic 
who  required  everywhere  pMosophic  demonstration, — saw  in  the  spirit 
with  which  the  Christians,  in  testimony  of  their  fiuth,  went  to  death, 
nothing  but  blind  enthusiasm  ;  yet  the  confidence  and  the  cheerfulness 
of  these  sufifering,  dying  men,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 
less  hardened  or  less  prejudiced  minds,  whereby  they  would  be  led  to 
inquire  more  deeply  into  the  cause,  for  which  men  could  be  thus 
impelled  to  sacrifice  their  all.  Outward  force  could  effect  notliing 
against  the  inward  power  of  divine  truth ;  it  could  only  operate  to  ren- 
der the  might  of  this  truth  more  gloriously  manifest.  Hence  Tertul- 
lian  concludes  his  "Apology"  with  these  words,  addressed  to  the 
persecutors  of  the  Christians  :  "  All  your  refinements  of  cruelty  can 
accomplish  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  serve  as  a  lure  to  this  sect. 
Our  number  increases,  the  more  you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the 
Christians  is  the  seed  of  a  new  harvest.  Your  philosophers,  who  exhort 
to  the  endurance  of  pain  and  death,  make  fewer  disciples  by  their 
words,  than  the  Christians  by  their  deeds.  That  obstinacy,  for  which 
you  reproach  us,  is  a  preceptor.  For  who  that  beholds  it,  is  not 
impelled  to  mquire  into  the  cause  ?  And  who,  when  be  has  inquired, 
does  not  embrace  it ;  and  when  he  has  embraced  it,  does  not  himself 
wish  to  suffer  for  it  ?  ^ 

Add  to  this,  that  Christianity  appeared  when  the  time  was  now 
fulfilled,  that  the  glory  of  the  "eternal  city"  must  depart  from  her: 
for  so  long  as  that  power  still  had  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
and  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  small  place  was  left  for  that 
feeling  of  need  which  led  men  to  Christianity.  But  when  all  was  now 
becoming  old  and  withered,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  object  of 
enthusiastic  love  and  had  ^ven  a  certain  buoyancy  to  the  soul, 
Christianity  appeared,  and  called  men  from  the  sinking  old  world  to  a 
new  creation,  destmed  for  eternity.  As  Augustin  finely  expresses  it, 
"  Christ  appeared  to  the  men  of  a  decrepit,  dying  world,  that,  while 
all  around  them  was  fading,  they  might  through  him  receive  a  new 
youthful  life."  And  the  higher  life  which  Christianity  imparted, 
required  no  brilliant  outward  relations  for  the  manifestation  of  its 
glory,  like  what  had  been  wondered  at  as  great  m  the  old  civic  virtue. 
Into  the  midst  of  circumstances  and  situations  the  most  cramping  and 
depressing,  this  divine  life  could  find  its  way,  and  cause  its  giory  to 
shine  forth  in  weak  and  despised  vessels,  and  raise  men  above  ali  that 
would  bow  them  down  to  the  earth,  without  their  over-stepping  the  bounds 

1  Well  enough  for  the  ing«nia  duriora  illn  ipsa  obstinalio,  qnam  exprobratia,  ma- 

robostioris  anliquUalis ;  but  not  for  tha  tran-  gistra  est     Quia  enim  non  iMntemplfttione 

quillltatem  pacia  and  tlie  ingenia  mitiora.  ejus  concutitur  ad  requirendnm,  quid  intns 

TertiiU.  adv.  Nat.  L  c.  1 S.  in  re  sit  ? 

*  Semen   est  sanguis   Chris  lianomm  — 

7' 
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of  that  eartMy  order,  in  which  they  considered  themselves  placed  by  an 
overruling  providence.  The  slave,  in  his  earthly  relations,  remainecl  a 
slave  stiff,  and  fulfilled  ail  the  duties  of  his  place  with  far  greater 
fidelity  and  conscientiousness  than  before  ;  and  yet  he  felt  himself  free 
within,  showed  an  elevation  of  soul,  an  assurance,  a  power  of  faith  and 
of  reagnation,  which  must  have  filled  his  master  with  amazement. 
Men  in  the  lowest  class  of  society,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  in 
reli^on  but  ceremonial  rites  and  mythical  stories,  attained  to  a  clear 
and  confident  reli^ous  conviction.  The  remarkable  words,  already 
quoted  from  Cclsus,  as  well  as  many  individual  examples  of  these  first 
Christian  times,  show  us  how  often  from  women,^  who,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  let  a  spiritual  light  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  pagan  eomiption; 
how  often  from  young  men,  boys  and  maidens ;  from  slaves  who  put 
their  masters  to  shame,  Christianity  was  difEused  through  whole 
families,  "  Every  Christian  mechanic,"  says  Tertwllian,  "  Las  found 
God,  and  shows  him  to  you  ;  and  then  points  out  to  you  everythjng  in 
fact  you  require  to  know  of  God ;  although  Plato  (in  Timaeus)  says, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  impossible  after 
one  has  found  him,  to  make  him  known  to  ail."  In  like  manner, 
Athenagoras :  "  With  us  you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  old 
women,  who,  though  unable  to  prove  with  words  the  saving  power.of 
their  religion,  yet  by  their  deeds  prove  the  saving  influence  of  the  dis- 
position it  has  bestowed  on  them ;  for  they  do  not  learn  words  by  rote, 
but  they  exhibit  good  works ;  when  struck,  they  strike  not  again ; 
when  robbed,  they  do  not  go  to  law ;  tbey  give  to  them  tbat  ask  them, 
and  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves." 

The  gross  material  notions,  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  early  Christians,  as  for  example,  among  the 
Chiliasts,  have  frequently  been  set  forth  as  a  reproach  to  Christianity. 
But  precisely  in  this,  is  its  distinguishing  character  manifest,  —  that  as 
it  is  not  a  system  of  notions,  but  an  announcement  of  facts,  it  could 
be  brought  within  the  range,  even  of  a  material  hahit  of  thinking,  could 
lower  itself  down  to  its  comprehension,  mix  in  with  it,  and  even  in  this 
■material  form,  by  the  power  of  those  facts,  communicate  a  divine  life, 
and  thereby  gradually  ennoble  the  entire  nature  of  the  man,  with  all 
its  powers  and  propensities,  and  so  also  spiritualize  the  habits  of  think- 
ing. And  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon,  we  must  take  still 
anolier ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  pole  of  humanity  most  opposite  to 
this  was  seized  by  Christianity  with  overwhelming  power,  as  is  evident 
when  we  compare  the  Gnostics  with  those  Chiliasts,  So  deeply 
marked,  from  the  first,  on  the  developing  process  of  thia  religion,  la 
the  impress  of  its  divinely  human  character,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
o*uld  and  must  attract  the  opposite  poles  of  man  s  nature,  entering  as 
well  into  these  as  into  all  the  other  intermediate  stages.  And  it  was, 
S3  we  shall  see,  precisely  hj  means  of  this,  its  distinguishing  charae- 
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teriatic,  that  the  more  general  diffusion  and  triumph  of  Qiriatianity 
over  the  old  world  were  advanced. 

2,  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  Particular  Districts. 

The  great  highways  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  waa  to  be 
diffused  abroad,  had  already  been  opened  by  the  intercourse  of  natioiK. 
The  easy  means  of  inter-communication  within  the  vast  Roman  empire  ; 
the  close  relation  between  the  Jewa  dispersed  through  all  lands,  and 
those  at  Jerusalem ;  the  manner  in  which  all  parte  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  linked  in  with  the  great  capital  of  the  world ;  the  con- 
nection of  the  provinces  with  their  metropolitan  tovms,  and  of  the 
larger  portions  of  the  empire  with  the  more  considerable  cities,  were 
all  circumstances  favorable  to  this  object.  These  cities,  such  as  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  were  centres  of  commercial, 
political  and  literary  correspondence ;  and  hence  became  also  the  prin- 
cipal seats,  chosen  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  where  the  firafc 
preachers  tarried  longest.  Commercial  intercourse,  which  had  served 
from  the  earliest  times,  not  merely  for  the  exchange  of  worldly  goods, 
but  also  for  transmitting  the  nobler  treasures  of  the  mind,  could  now 
be  used  as  a  meai^  for  diffusing  the  highest  spiritual  blessings. 

As  a  general  thing,  Christianity  at  first  made  progress  in  the  cities ; 
for  as  it  was  needful,  above  all,  to  gain  fixed  seats  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  the  first  preachers,  passing  rapidly  over  the  country, 
had  to  propose  their  message  first  in  the  cities,  whence  it  might  after- 
wards be  more  easily  diffused  through  the  country  by  native  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country,  greater  obstacles  must  necessarily 
have  been  encountered,  owing  to  the  entire  rudeness,  the  bhnd  super- 
stition, and  the  heathen  fanaticism  of  the  people :  oftentimes  also  to 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  in  the  early  preachers  of  the  old  provincial 
dialects ;  while  in  the  towns,  they  could,  for  the  most  part,  make  them- 
selves sufGeiently  well  understood  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language. 
Yet  we  know  from  Pliny's  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from  the 
account  given  by  the  Roman  Bishop  Clemens,'  and  from  the  relation 
of  Justin  Martyr,*  that  this  was  not  the  case  everywhere :  and  that  in 
many  districts,  country  churches  were  formed  very  early ;  and  Origen 
says  expressly,*  that  many  considered  it  their  duty  to  visit  not  only  the 
cities,  but  also  the  country  towns  and  villas.  That  this  was  so,  seems 
evident  moreover  from  the  great  number  of  country  bishops  in  particu- 
lar districts. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  accounts  of  the  dissemination 
of  Christianity  in  Syria,  in  Cilicia ;  probably  also  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  at  that  time  so  widely  extended ;  *  in  Arabia ;  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  the  countries  adjacent ;  in  Greece,  and  the  bordering  countries  as 

1  Ep,  I.  Corinth,  o.  42.  V.  13,)  greets  from  his  wife  in  Eabjion,  — 

'  Apologet.  II.  f.  98.  wbethec  it  was  the  flien  capilal  of  Sclenda, 

'  0.  Cels.  1.  TIL  c.  9  :  Tivi;  Spjov  jrcffoi-  or  more  probably  the  old  fallen  Bubylon,— 

ijvrai  Ik  ncpilpxerrSai  oi)  /i&vov  iroS.eij',  leads  to  the  conjecture,  that  ha  was  residing 

iX%&  Kot  Ka/ia^  Kai  iitniieic.  in  those  countries. 
*  For  the  circumstance  that  Pet«r  fl  Ep. 
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far  as  Ulyricum ;  in  Italy.  But  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  further  and 
credible  accounts,  on  this  subject ;  the  later  traditions,  growing  out  of 
the  eagerness  to  trace  each  national  church  t»  an  apostolic  origin, 
deserve  no  examination.  We  confine  ourselves  to  what  can  he  safely 
credited. 

The  ancient  legend  of  the  correspondence  by  letter  between  a 
prince  helongbg  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Ahgarea  or  Agbares,  the  Aghar 
UchoEQO,  (who  ruled  over  the  small  state  of  Edesaa  Osrhoenc  of  Meso- 
poiamia,)  and  our  Saviour,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  applied  for  the 
cure  of  a  grievous  disorder,  is  entitled  to  no  credit ;  nor  that  of  his 
conversion  by  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Eusebiua  found 
the  documents  from  which  he  drew  up  hie  narrative,  in  the  pubUc 
archives  of  Edessa ;  and  permitted  himself  to  be  deceived  by  them. 
The  letter  ascribed  to  Christ  is  in  no  sense  worthy  of  him,  and  bears 
throughout  the  marks  of  having  been  compiled  from  several  passages 
of  the  gospels.  It  is  moreover  inconceivable  how  anything,  written  by 
Christ  himself,  could  have  remained  down  to  Eusebius'  time,  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Finally,  the  letter  of  Abgarus  is  not 
couched  in  such  language  as  would  have  been  used  by  an  oriental 

Erince.  Whether  in  other  respects,  there  is  any  truth  lying  at  the 
ottom  of  the  account,  we  cannot  know.  It  is  only  certain,  that  Christ- 
ianity was  early  diffused  in  this  country ;  yet  it  is  not  till  between  the 
years  160  — 170  we  find  indications  that  one  of  those  princes,  Abgar 
Bar  Manu,  was  a  Christian.  The  learned  Chrisiian  Eardcsanes  is  said 
to  have  stood  very  high  with  him  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  this  writer, 
that  Abgar  forbade  the  self-inutilations  usually  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele,  under  a  severe  penalty,  (lie  loss  of  their  hands  to 
those  who  were  guilty  of  it.)  From  this  alone,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  was  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  also  on  the  cobs  of  this  prince,  that 
the  usual  symbols  of  the  Baal  worship  of  this  country  are,  for  the  first 
Ijme,  wanting ;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  appears  in  their  place, ^  In 
the  year  202,  the  Christians  of  Edessa  had  already  a  church,  built,  as 
it  seems,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,^ 

If  Peter  preached  the  gospel  in  the  Parthian  empire,^  some  seed  of 
Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  may  have  easily  reached  Persia  also, 
which  then  belonged  to  that  empire ;  but  the  frequent  wars  of  the 
Parthians  with  the  Romans  hindered  the  communication  between  Par- 
thian and  Roman  Christians.  The  above-mentioned  Bardesanes  of 
Edessa,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aiirelius,  notices 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,*  After 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire  to  its  independence,  under 


1  Bayer,  historia  Edessena  e  nummis  il-  by  the  Tiolenee  of  a  flood  the  templnm  e 
loatrata,  I.  III.  p.  173.  But  Bayer  places  desije  Christianorum  had  been  deBtroyci 
bim,  no  doubt  incorrectl/,  as  late  as  A.  C    V.  Assemani  Bibliotheca  orientalis,  T.  I.  ] 


"  In  the  chronicle  of  Edessa,  compiled  *  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in 

ftom  ancient  documents,  about  the  middle  Origen;   Euscb.  III.  1,  also  the   apostle 

of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  reported,  in  ex-  Thomas. 

pressions  which  presnppose   a   docnment  *  Enseb.  Prseparat.  Evang.  1.  TI.  c.  10 
not  written  by  the  hand  of  a  Christian,  that 
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the  Sassanides,  the  Persian  Christians  become  better  known  to  us  by 
the  attempts  of  the  Persian  Mani,  in  the  laafc  half  of  the  second  century, 
to  form  a  new  code  of  reli^ous  doctrines  by  the  fusion  of  old  Oriental 
systems  of  religion  with  Christianity. 

In  Arabia,  the  great  number  of  Jews  residing  in  that  country  might 
afford  a  medium  of  access  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  hut  the 
same  (rircumstance  would  also  present  a  powerful  hinderance  ;  and  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  was  much  more  the  case  than  the  former.  It  is  clear, 
from  his  own  words,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  soon  after  his  conversion, 
retu-ed  from  Damascus  k>  Arabia,  But  to  what  purpose  he  applied  hia 
residence  in  this  country,  and  what  he  accomplished  there,  remains 
uncertain.^  If  the  country  called  India,  in  a  tradition  of  which  wo 
shall  presently  apeak,  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  a  part  of  Arabia,  then 
the  Apostle  Bartholomew  preached  the  gospel  to  tiie  Jews  in  Arabia, 
and  took  with  him,  for  this  purpose,  a  gospel  written  in  the  Hebrew 
(Aramaic)  language, — probably  that  compilation  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses by  Matthew,  which  hes  at  the  basis  of  our  present  gospel 
according  to  St,  Matthew,^  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  then  in  the  last  half 
of  the  second  century,  the  learned  Alexandrian  catechist,  Pantssnua,  waa 
teacher  of  a  portion  of  this  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century,  the  great  Alexandrian,  church  father,  Origen,  labored  in  the 
same  field.  Yet  we  must  doubtless,  suppcee  here,  only  that  part  of 
Arabia  is  meant,  which  was  already  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire, 
We  have  the  account,  namely,  from  Eusebius,^  that  at  ths,i  time  the 
Arabian  commander  sent  an  order  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  the  then  prefect  of  Egypt,  earnestly  requesting,  that  Origeu 
might  be  allowed  to  come  to  him,  since  he  was  desirous  of  conferring 
with  him  in  person,*  Assuredly,  this  Arabian  commander  was  not  the 
hereditary  chief  of  some  wandering  tri.be  of  Arabs,  as  a  person  of  that 
class  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  ever  heard  anything  of  Origen ; 
but  a  Roman  governor,  whom  the  fame  of  the  great  teacher, —  cele- 
brated at  this  time  for  Ins  holy  life,  Hs  wisdom  and  scientific  attainments 
even  among  the  pagans,  —  might  have  moved  to  seek  a  person^ 
conversation  with  him  on  religious  subjects.  Perhaps  he  belonged  to  the 
number  of  truth-seeking  men  among  the  pagans  of  those  times.  If  so, 
Origen  would  not  have  failed  to  avail  himself  of  this  interview,  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  over  the  governor  to  the  side  of  the  gtspel.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  we  find  Christian  churches  in  Arabia,  with  which 
Origen  stood  in  some  more  intimate  connection.  To  the  further  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  these  parts  in  still  later  times,  the  nomadic  life 
of  the  people  and  the  infiuence  of  hostile  Jews  presented  great  obstacles. 

The  ancient  Syro-Persian  church,  whose  remains  have  been  preserved 
down  to  the  present  moment  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  the  East  Indies, 

1  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.  anggosta  soma  person  of  the  Eoman  offlca 

Vol,  I,  p.  126.  of  lux  Arabis,^  avsSiimi  ^pi/i/iaTa  Cui/eri- 

^  See  my  History  of  the  Plontiog-,  &o.  rpfV  re  T^  r^c  rrapouiiac  imeKomp  Koi  t^ 

Vol.  I.  p.  131,  Remark.  rare  rijr  MyiiVTmi   iniipXV  wapii  ToO  rSf 

'  L.  VI.  e.  19.  'Apajiia^  ij-yov/ievov,  fas  a  dux  Ardaa  afler- 

•  "Eirioruf  r(f  rOv  tmpaTianKCiv,  (which  wards  occurs  in  the  Notitia  imperiLJ 
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names  the  Apostle  Thomas  as  its  founder,  and  professes  to  be  able  (o 
point  out  the  place  of  his  burial.  Were  ttis  a  tradition  Landed  down, 
independent  of  other  accounts,  within  the  commumty  itself,  we  could 
not,  it  is  true,  consider  it  as  credible  testimony ;  but  neither  should  we 
be  warranted  to  assert  absolutely  its  falsity.^  Yet  this  church,  of  which 
we  find  the  earliest  notice  in  the  reports  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
ahout  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  might  perhaps  be  indebted  for 
its  existence  to  a  later  morcantite  colony  of  Syro-Persian  Christians, 
tuid  having  brought  with  it  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  church,  might 
have  simpiy  transmitted  these,  but  after  a  time  forgotten  the  channel 
from  whence  it  had  originally  derived  them.  We  must  examine  more 
closely,  then,  these  traditions  themselves.  But  the  Greek  traditions, 
although  old,  are  yet  very  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The  unsettled  use 
of  the  geographic  name  India  contributes  to  this  uncertainty.  Ethiopia, 
and  Arabia  Felix,  the  adjacent  Insula  Dioscoridis,  (the  island  Diu 
Zocotara,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,)  were  designated  by  thia 
name,^  These  countries,  however,  maintained  by  trade  a  lively  inters 
course  with  India  proper,  and  could  thus  furnish  a  chaimel  for  the 
propagation  of  Chrisliamty  in  (he  latter.  Gregory  of  Nanzianzen  says^ 
that  Thomas  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians ;  but  Jerome  understands 
the  India  here  meant  to  be  Ethiopia,*  If  the  tradition  in  Origen, 
which  makes  Thomas  the  Apostle  to  the  Parthians,  were  credible,  it 
would  not  be  so  very  remote  from  the  former  legend,  since  the  PartHaa 
empire  touched,  at  that  time,  on  the  boundaries  of  India.  In  all  events, 
such  legends  are  not  deserving  of  much  confidence.  Eusebius^  relates, 
as  we  have  observed  already,  that  Panttenus  undertook  a  missionary 
tour  to  the  people  dwelhng  eastward,  which  he  extended  as  far  as  India. 
There  he  found  already  some  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
conveyed  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  aa  well  as  a  Hebrew 
gospel  which  the  same  Apostle  had  taken  with  hun.  The  mention  of 
the  Hebrew  gospel  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that 
India  proper  is  here  meant,  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Jews  who 
now  dwell  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  had  then  already  arrived  there. 
The  language  of  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate,  that  he  himself  had  before 
his  mind  a  remoter  country  than  Arabia,  and  rather  favors  the  suppo- 
sition, that  he  meant  to  speak  of  India  proper.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  he  was  not  himself  deceived  by  the  name.  To  settle  the 
controverted  question,  what  countries  we  are  to  think  of  here,  we  must 
compare  also  the  later  accounts  of  the  fourth  century.     In  the  time  of 

1  It,  beiMmes  the  consdentions  inqnirer,  '  According  to  Eitter  (i.  c.  S.  603,)  to  be 

who  leans  neither  on  the  side  of  arbitrary  explained  from  the  fact  that  not  only  Indian 

doubt  nor  on  that  of  arbitrary  assortion,  to  trade  colonies  —  the  Banianes,  Sanig-yana, 

eixprcse  himself,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  «s  according  to  the  Sanscrit, trade-peopTe,  (see 

my  friend  and  honored  colleague  Bitlor  has  Bitter,  1.  c,  S.  443,)  had  settled  there,  and 

done,  in  his  instructive  romarls  on  this  that   the   whole  region  furnished   staple 

point|in  theErdkunderonAeien  (Bd  IV  places  for   Indian  wares,  but  that   these 

Iste  Abtheiliing,  S.  602,J  "  Wha  Eu  opean  were  the  few  direct  intermedial*  stations  for 

science  caanot  prove,  is  not  the   fo  e   o  jc  he  uninterrupled  commerce  with  foreign 

rejected  as  untrue,  but  only  to  he    e"a  ded  Ind  a 

as   problematieal   for   the   present     h     no  ^  Orat,  25. 

mean?,  however,  is   any  stm   u  e    o  be  hp.  U8. 

eretled  upon  it,  as  a  safe  founda     n  ^  L  I-  c,  10. 
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the  Emperor  Constantmo,^  there  waa  a  missionary,  Theopbilus,  with 
the  Bumaine  Indieus,  who  came  from  the  Island  Diu,  (ai^oSf,)  by 
which  ia  to  he  understood  the  above  mentioned  island,  Zokotara.  He 
found  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the  other  districts  of  India,^  which  he 
visited  from  there,  Christianity  planted  already,  and  had  only  many 
things  to  correct. 

We  next  cross  over  to  Africa.  The  eountry  in  thia  quarter  of  the 
world,  where  Christianity  must  be  disseminated  first,  was  Egypt ;  for 
here  were  presented,  in  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  culture  at  Alexandria, 
those  pointe  of  contact  and  union  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Even  among  the  first  zealous  preachers  of  the  gospel,  we  find  men  of 
Alexandrian  education,  as,  for  instance,  ApoUos  of  Alexandria,  and 
probably  also  Barnabas  of  Cyprus.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  (EiJaj-j'^iwr  kki' 
^Ij'ujiiiouf,)  in  which  the  Alexandrian-theosophic  taste  displays  itself, — 
the  Gfnosis  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  —  are  proofs  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  Christianity,  at  a  very  early  period,  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  An  ancient  tradition  names  the  evangelist 
Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  From  Alexandria, 
Christianity  must  have  easily  found  its  way  to  Gyrene,  on  account  of 
the  constant  intercourse  and  the  congeniality  of  spirit  between  the  two 
places.  But  although  the  gospel  early  found  its  way  into  the  parts  of 
Lower  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  yet  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  it  to  penetrate  thence  into  Mddle,  and  particularly 
into  Upper  Egypt ;  for  in  those  parts,  the  foreign  Coptic  language,  the 
dominion  of  the  priests,  and  the  old  Egyptian  superstition  stood  in 
the  way.  Yet  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Thebais,  under  the 
Emperor  Septindus  Severus,*  proves  that  Christianity  had  already  made 
progress  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  early  as  the  last  times  of  the  second 
century.  Probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  this  province 
had  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  own  ancient  dialect. 

Respecting  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  (Abyssmia)  we 
find,  in  these  centuries,  no  distinct  and  credible  account.  History  is 
alent  as  to  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  conversion  of 
that  court-officer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Meroe,  which  is  related  in  the 
Acts.*  We  shall  find  the  first  certain  indications  of  the  converaon  of 
a  part  of  Abyssinia,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Frumentius,  in  the 
fourth  century.  Yet  the  question  might  be  raised,^  whether  some 
seeds  of  Christianity  may  not,  even  earlier  than  this,  have  been  brought 
into  other  districts  of  tms  country  by  Jewish  Christians  j  and  whether 
many  Jewish  customs,  and  the  signifieancy  which  is  ascribed  by  (me 
party  to  the  baptism  of  Christ,^  coay  not  be  traced  to  this  fact. 

In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  gospel  early  found 
its  way  to  Carthage,  and  to  the  whole  of  proconsular  Africa.  Thia 
church  at  Carthage  becomes  first  known  to  us,  onward  from  the  last 

I  Till.  Philostorg.  hist.  I.  m.  c  4  and  5.  has  somewhere  directed  aWention  to  the 

^  'EKcl'Srv  TIC  r^ii  uXki^v  u^Ucro  'Iv/im^i'.  same  inmiirj'. 

*  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  I.  *  See  Jouraa!  of  a  three  jeara'  residence 

*  Chap,  8.  in  Abyssinia,  hy  S.  Gobat,  p.  25*.    Lon- 

*  The  lah!  Hr.  Rell^,  if  1  mlatate  not,  don,  1834. 
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yeajs  of  the  secoud  century,  through  the  presLyter  Tertullian;  but 
even  then  ifc  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
Christians  in  those  districts  were,  at  that  time,  ah:eady  very  numerous, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  Christianity  continued  to  sprca^i, 
in  town  and  country,  among  all  ranks,  and  indeed  in  the  highest.^  To 
pass  over  those  passages  where  Tertullian  expresses  himself  rhetori- 
cally, we  find  in  his  tract  addressed  to  the  governor.  Scapula,^  that  he 
could  speak  already  of  a  persecution  of  Christians  in  Mauritania. 
After  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Christianity  had  now  made  such 
progress  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  that  under  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  a  synod  was  held,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  bishops. 

Passing  over  to  Europe,  we  have  in  Rome  a  principal  seat  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  yet  not  the  only  one.  Flourishing  com- 
munities, at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  Vienna,  come  to  our  knowledge 
during  a  bloody  persecution,  in  177.  The  great  number  of  Christiana 
from  Asia  Minor,  whom  we  find  here,  and  the  intimate  connection  of 
these  communities  with  those  of  Asia  Minor,  lead  to  the  conjecture, 
that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  these  districts  of  France  and 
Asia  Minor,  an  original  seat  of  the  Christian  church,  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Christian  colony  in  Gaul,  For  a  long  time,  the  pagan 
superstition  in  the  other  parts  of  Oaul  withstood  tlie  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  few 
Christian  communities  were  to  be  found  there.  According  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  French  historian,  Gregory  of  Tours,  seven  missionaries 
came,  at  that  time,  to  Gaul  from  Rome,  and  established  coramunitiea 
in  seven  cities,  over  which  they  became  bishojs.  One  of  these  was 
that  Dionysius,  first  bishop  of  the  community  at  Paris,  whom  the  later 
legends  confounded  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  converted 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  wrote  near 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  in  a  time  when  so  many  fables  were  propa- 
gated respecting  the  origin  of  church  communities,  is,  we  allow,  no 
credible  witncfa ;  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  some  truth  lying  at 
the  ground  of  this  account.  One  of  these  seven,  Satumin,  founder  of 
the  community  at  Toulouse,  becomes  known  to  us  by  a  much  older 
document, — the  relation  of  his  martyrdom. 

.  Ireneeus,  who  became  bishop  of  the  community  at  Lyons  sometime 
after  the  above  mentioned  persecution  of  177,  speaks  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Germany.^  But  we  must  here  distingukh  the  different 
parts  of  Germany,  —  the  districts  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  still  larger  portion  of  free,  independent  Germany.  Very  easily 
might  it  happen,  that  a  seed  of  Christianity  should  find  its  way  into  the 
first  of  the  countries  just  mentioned,  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
the  province  of  Gaul.  But  the  case  was  quite  different  with  those 
hardy  tribes,  that  so  fiercely  maintained  their  ancient  state  of  rudeness 
and  freedom,  and  repeUed  everything  from  abroad.      Irenseus,  it  is 

'  Apol(^et.  c.  1.    Obsesaam  Tociferantur    dilionem,  et  jam  dignitatem  transgredi  ad 
civitatera ;  in  agris,  in  caslellia,  in  insulis    lioc  nomen. 
Christiimos ;  omnem  sexnm,  atatem,  con-        ^Cap.  4. 

=  Adv.  HB:r.  1. 1,  c.  10 
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trne,  says  elsewhere,^  "  Many  tribes  of  the  barbarians  have  the  words 
of  salvation,  written  in  their  hearts,  without  paper  and  ink,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  ^  He  recognized,  in  the  efficacious  power  of  Christianity,  its 
distinguishing  nature,  hy  virtue  of  which,  it  could  reach  men  in  every 
stage  of  cultivation,  and  by  its  divine  energy  penetrate  to  their  hearts ; 
but  it  is  also  certain,  that  Christianity  would  nowhere  long  maintain 
itself  with  purity,  in  its  distinguishmg  essence,  unless  it  entered  deep 
into  the  whole  intellectual  development  of  tbe  people,  and  unless,  along 
with  the  divine  life  proceeding  from  it,  it  gave  an  impulse,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ail  human  culture. 

The  same  Irenseus  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  Christ- 
ianity in  Spain,  Qv  Tuis'l^t/^iaig.')  The  tradition,  which  we  find 
already  at  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth  century  in  Eusebius,^  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Spam,  cannot,  it  is  true,  b& 
received  as  credible  testimony  ;  for  in  those  times  the  propensity  was 
but  too  strong  to  convert  suppoations,  inferences  and  conjectures,  not 
always  rightly  formed,  into  facts ;  and  so  what  St.  Paul  himself  writes, 
(Romare  xv.  24,)  concerning,  hia  intention,  might  easily  give  occasion 
f«  this  report.  But  when  the  Roman  Bishop,  Clemens,  says,*  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  went  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  the  West,  (liQ/ia  T^g  Siacwg,^') 
the  expression  can  hardly  be  understood  as  referring  to  Rome ;  indeed,  it 
most  naturally  applies  only  to  Spain ;  and  as  Clemens  was  probably  hin> 
self  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  it  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
be  deceived  in  the  same  manner  as  might  happen  with  tliose  who  came 
after  him.  It  must  be  admitted,  we  find  no  room  for  a  journey  of  tba 
Apc^tle  Paul  to  Spain,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  set  free  from  hia 
imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  after  his  release  carried  the 
purpose  into  effect,  which  he  had  previously  announced.  But  this  we 
must  of  necessity  suppose,  if  we  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the 
second  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  consent  to 
very  tortuous  interpretations  of  single  passages. 

Of  the  exten^on  of  Christianity  thus  early  also  to  Britain,  Tertul- 
lian  is  a  witness ;  ^  although  in  that  quite  rhetorically  expressed 
passage,  that  the  gospel  had  penetrated  already  into  those  parts  of 
Britain  not  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion,  the  truth  may  be  some- 
what exaggerated.  A  later  tradition,  in  Bede,  of  the  eighth  century, 
reports  that  Lucius,  a  British  king,  requested  the  Roman  bishop 
Elouthems,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  to  send  him  some 
missionaries.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  later  British  church  is  evi- 
dence against  its  origin  from  Rome ;  for  in  many  ritual  matters  it 
departed  from  the  usage  of  the  Romish  church,  and  agreed  much  more 
nearly  with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  withstood,  for  a  long 
time,  the  authority  of  the  Romish  papacy.     This  circumstance  would 

J  L.  III.  e.  4.  agdnst  all  tlie  forced   iiiteq>retntion9   of 

2  Sine  charca  et  atramenlo  scriptam  ha-  ihese  words,  which  hare  been  set  forth  of 

benlesperSpiritumincordibussuiasalntem.  late.    See  my  Historj  of  tlie  Planting,  etc 

^L.  I.  c.  10,  4  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  455. 

*  En.  I.  V.  5,  "  Adv.  Jud.  c.  7. 

*  We  cannot  avoid  once  more  protesting 
VOL.  I.  8 
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Beem  to  iadicate,  that  the  Britons  had  received  their  Chriatiamty, 
either  iinmediately  or  through  Gaul,  from  Asia  Minor,  —  a  thing  quite 
possible  and  eaaj,  by  means  of  the  commercial  intercourse.  The  later 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  opposed  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  independence 
among  the  Britons,  and  endeavored  to  establish  the  church  supremacy 
of  Rome,  were  uniformly  inclined  to  trace  back  the  church  establish- 
ments to  a  Koman  origin ;  from  which  effort  many  false  legends  as  well 
as  this  might  have  arisen. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  conflicts  which  the  church  within  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  to  sustain  with  the  state. 

3.  Persecuttans  of  the  Ohrixtian  Church. 

First,  the  Causes  of  them. 

It  is  quite  important  to  a  jnst  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these 
persecutions,  to  be  rightly  ijjibrmed,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  causes. 
Many  have  been  surprised,  that  the  Romans,  a  people  in  other  respects 
so  tolerant,  should  exhibit  so  impatient  and  persecuting  a  spirit  against 
the  Christians;  but  whatever  is  aaid  about  the  religious  tolerance  of 
the  Romans,  must  he  understood  with  considerable  restriction.'  The 
ideas  of  man's  universal  rights,  of  universal  reli^ous  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  were  quite  alien  to  the  views  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  Mnce  the  idea  of  the  state 
was  the  highest  idea  of  ethics,  and  within  that  was  included  all  actual 
realization  of  the  highest  good:  —  hence  the  development  of  all  other 
goods  pertaining  to  humanity  was  made  dependent.on  this.  Thus  the 
reliffious  element  also  was  subordinated  to  the  political.  There  were 
none  but  state  reli^ons  and  national  gods.  It  was  first  and  only 
Christianity  that  could  overcome  this  principle  of  antiquity,  release 
men  from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  subvert  ■particv.lariim  and  the 
all-subjecting  force  of  the  pohtical  element,  by  its  own  generalizing 
Theism,  by  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  God's  image 
in  all,  by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  highest  good,  compre- 
hending all  other  goods  in  itself,  which  was  substituted  in  place  of  the 
state  as  the  realization  of  the  highest  good,  whereby  the  state  was 
necessitated  to  recognize  a  higher  power  over  itself.  Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  was  the  one  actually  taken  by  the  ancient 
world,  a  defection  from  the  religion  of  the  state  could  not  appear  other- 
wise than  as  a  crime  against  the  state.^ 

Now  all  this  must  be  especially  true,  in  its  appUcation  to  the  one- 
sided political  principle  which  swallowed  up  every  other  interest, 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Romanism.  We  recognize  this  principle  in 
what  Cicero  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  legislation,^     No 

'  As  Varro  had  before  distingnisbeS  a  morality  left  to  propagate  itself  in  freedom  j 

Bieolo^a  philosopMcB  et  vera,  u  iheologia  and  legislatioD,  which  constrains,  threatena 

poeticii  et  mjliiica,  and  a  theologia  ciTilia,  and  punishes,  —  tS  vopo&srtKhv,  rb  avay- 

80  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  in  the  Kaiov,  rb  fitm  iii/iias  xal  Kpoara^sav ;  — 

first  half  of  the  second  century,  (orat  12,)  allhongh  he  rightly  fiaes  npoo  the  first  only, 

disEingniahcs  three  soni'ces  of  relirion ;  the  as  the  nnivcraal  and  original  sonrce,  whence 
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man  shall  have  for  hlmaclf  particular  gods  of  his  own ;  no  man  shall 
worehip  by  himself  any  new  or  foreign  gods,  unless  they  are  recognized 
by  the  public  laws,  (nisi  publico  adseitos.)  Although  the  ancient 
laws  in  the  limes  of  the  emperors  were  no  longer  so  strictly  observed, 
although  foreign  customs  had  been  constantly  gaining  ground  in  Rome, 
and  the  ancient  policy  no  less  constantly  declining,  yet  now  there  were 
many  additional  reasons  to  those  which  had  previously  existed,  for 
guarding  against  the  introduction  of  new  religions.  There  prevailed, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  a  sensitive  dread  of  every  thing  with  which  a 
political  aim  could  be  connected,  and  the  jealousy  of  despotism  could 
be  easily  induced  to  suspect  political  aims,  even  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended.  Reli^on  and  religious  associations  seemed  well 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  political  plots  and  conspiracies. 
Hence  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  in  the  well  known  dis- 
course reported  by  Dio  Cassius,  where,  although  the  very  words  of 
Maecenas  may  not  be  used,  yet  the  historian  expresses  the  prevailing 
views  of  the  Roman  state  at  this  period,.  "  Worship  the  gods  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  compel  all  others 
to  do  the  same.  But  hate  and  punish  those  who  would  introduce  any 
thing  whatever,  ahen  to  our  customs  in  this  particular ;  not  alone  for 
the  sake  of  the  gods,  because  whoever  despises  them  is  incapable  of 
reverence  for  any  thing  else ;  but  because  such  persons,  by  introducing 
new  divinities,  mislead  many  to  adopt  also  foreign  laws.  Hence  cott- 
spiraciea  and  secret  combinations,  —  the  last  things  to  be  borne  in  a 
monarchy.  Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  go6s,^  or  to  practise 
sorcery."  The  Roman  civilian,  Julius  Paulus,  cites,  as  one  of  the  ruling 
principles  of  civil  law  in  the  Roman  state,  the  following :  "  Whoever 
introduced  new  rehgions,  the  tendency  and  character  of  which  were 
unknown,  whereby  the  mmds  of  men  might  be  disturbed,^  should,  if 
belonging  to  the  higher  rank,  be  banished ;  if  to  the  lower,  punished 
with  death."  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Christianity,  which  produced  so 
great,  and  to  the  Roman  statesman  so  unaccountable  an  agitotion  in  the 
minds  of  men,  must  fall  into  this  class  of  religiones  novce.  We  have 
presented  here,  then,  the  two  points  of  view,  under  which  Christianity 
came  necessarily  into  coUision  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  1.  It 
induced  Soman  citizens  to  renounce  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  the. 
observance  of  tvhich  they  were  bound  by  the  laws,  —to  refuse  compliance 
with  the.  "  c<^moniaB  Jtomanas."  Hence  many  of  the  magistrates, 
who  felt  no  personal  antipathy  to  Christianity,  explained  to  Christians, 
when  arraigned  before  them,  that  they  might  comply,  at  least  out> 
wardly,  with  what  the  laws  required ;  viz.  observe  the  religious 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  state ;  that  the  state  was  concerned  only 
with  the  outward  act,  and  in  case  that  were  performed,  they  might 
believe  and  worship  in  their  heart,  whatever  they  chose ;  or  that  they 
might  continue  to  worship  their  own  God,  provided  only  they  would 
worship  the  Roman  gods  also.     2,  It  introduced  a  new  religion,  not 

1  applied  to        ^  De  quibus  animi  horamiim  moventur. 
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admitted  hy  the  laws  of  the  state  into  the  class  of  religionea  lidtce. 
Hence  the  common  taunt  of  the  pagans  against  the  Christia,tis,  aecord- 
ing  to  TertiillJan ;  non  licet  esse  voa  —  "  you  are  not  permitted  by  tlie 
laws ; "  and  Celsua  accuses  them  of  secret  compacts,  contrary  to  the 
laws,^ 

Without  doubt,  the  Romans  did  exercise  a  certain  religious  tol- 
eration, but  it  was  a  toleration  not  to  be  separated  from  their  poly- 
theistic religious  notions  and  their  civil  policy,  and  which,  hy  its  own 
nature,  could  not  be  applied  to  Christianity,  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  securing  to  the  nations  they  had  conquered,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  own  religions,^  inasmuch  as  they  hoped  by  so  doing  to  gain  them 
over  more  completely  to  their  Interests,  and  also  to  make  the  gods  of 
those  nations  their  friends.  The  Romans,  who  were  religiously  inclined, 
attributed  their  sovereignty  of  the  world  to  this  policy  of  conciliating 
the  gods  of  every  nation,^  Even  without  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  individuals  of  these  nations  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  opinions ;  and  hence  Rome,  into  which  there  was  a  constant  influx 
of  strangers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  became  the  seat  of  every 
description  of  religion.  "  Men  of  a  thousand  nations,"  says  Dionysiua 
of  Halicamassus,*  "  come  to  the  city,  and  must  worship  the  gods  of  their 
country,  according  to  the  prevailing  laws  at  home."  It  doubtless 
happened,  that  with  certain  modifications,  ■  many  things  taken  from 
these  foreign  modes  of  worsHp,  were  introduced  into  the  public  worship 
of  the  Roman  state ;  but  then  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  was 
requisite,  before  any  Roman  citizen  could  be  allowed  to  join  in  the 
observance  of  any  such  foreign  rites.  At  this  particular  period,  indeed, 
when  the  authority  of  all  national  religions  was  on  the  wane ;  when 
the  unsatisfied  reli^ous  need  required  and  sought  some  new  thing ;  and 
this  was  offered  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  from  all  countries  into 
Rome  ;  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  Romans  adopted  the  forms  of 
those  foreign  modes  of  worship,  which  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  the 
religions  recognized  by  the  state  (to  the  rellgionibus  publice  adscitis :) 
but  this  was  an  irregularity,  which  such  as  possessed  any  portion  of  the 
old  Roman  spirit  attributed  to  tho  corruptions  of  the  times  and  the 
decline  of  ancient  manners.  Like  many  other  evils,  which  could  not 
be  suppressed,  it  was  loft  unnoticed.  The  change,  moreover,  might  be 
the  less  striking,  since  those  who  had  adopted  the  foreign  rites, 
observed  at  the  same  time  the  Roman  ceremonies.  Occasionally, 
however,  when  the  evil  threatened  to  get  the  upper  hand,  or  when  a 
zeal  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  manners  and  civic  virtues, 
laws  were  passed  for  restraining  profane  rites  (ad  coercendoa  profanos 
ritus)   and    repressing    the    growth  of   foreign    superstitions,    (the 

1 'fif  trovS^KOC  Kpi^iiiv   irapi,  rii  rivo-  tA  olxcia  n/iCiaiv  ayeiv  KalSia^yin.  Joseph. 

uifT/ilva  woiotifdvuv.     L.  I.  c.  1.  Arcbicol.  I.  XVI.  c.  2.  H^ 

^  See  the  words  of  Marcus  A^ppa,  in        '  See  tJie  Pagan's  language  in  Minnclns 

his  plea  for  ihe  religious  freedom  of  the  Pelix,  and  in  Aristides'  Encom.  Komie. 
Jews ;  T^  Maiianiiav,  ^v  vvv  rd  aviiirav        *  See  Ariatid.  I.  c  and  Bionys.  HaIioaj> 

riiv   livTSpwTTuv  yc'vof  &l  i/iii;   Ix"  roiri^  nasB.  ArchECOl,  1.  IL  c.  19. 
/leTpov/iti;  Tiji  iidvai  Kari!  x^pof  Ixaaroic 
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Yftlescere  superstitiones  estemas ;  ^)  every  religion,  not  Roman,  being 
regarded  as  a  superstition  by  the  Roman  statesman.  Witt  these 
views,  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  best  emperors,  who  were  seeking  to  restore 
the  old  life  of  the  Roman  state,  must  therefore  be  hostile  to  Christ- 
ianity, which  appeared  to  them  only  as  a  superstitio  externa ;  while 
worse  rulers,  with  nothing  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  rising  above  the  prejudices  of  a  contracted  nationality,  might, 
from  indifference  to  the  old  Roman  policy  in  general,  calmly  look  on 
when  Christianity  was  making  encroachments  on  all  sides. 

The  Jews  also  had  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion 
secured  to  them  by  decrees  of  the  senate  and  imperial  edicts,  and  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  powerful  national  God ; 
they  accused  the  people  only  of  narrow-hearteduess  and  intolerance, 
because  they  hostilcly  excluded  the  worship  of  other  gods;  or  they 
found  a  reason  for  this  in  the  jealous  chara.cter  of  that  Being  hin^elf, 
who  would  have  no  other  gods  be^de  him.  Judaism  was  a  rdigio 
Udta  for  the  Jews;  and  hence  the  Christians  were  reproached,  as  if 
they  had  contrived,  by  appearing  as  a  Jewish  sect,  to  slip  in  at  first 
under  the  cover  of  a  tolerated  religion.^  Yet  for  all  this,  the  Jews 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  propagate  their  religion  among  the 
Homan,  pagans ;  —  the  laws  expressly  forbade  the  latter,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  receive  circumcision.  It  was  the  case,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  that  the  number  of  proselytes  from  the  pagans  was  greatly  multi- 
plied. This  the  public  authorities  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ; 
but  occasionally  severe  laws  were  passed  anew  to  repress  the  evil ;  as 
for  instance,  by  the  senate  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,^  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  by  Septimius  Sevenis, 

The  case  was  altogether  different  with  Christianity.  Here  was  no 
ancient,  national  form  of  worship,  as  in  all  the  other  religions.  Christ- 
ianity appeared  rather  as  a  defection  from  a  religio  licita, — an 
insurrection  against  a  venerable  national  faith.*  This  is  brought  as  a 
charge  against  the  Christians,  in  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  mode  of 
thinking,  by  Celsus.^  "  The  Je^vs,"  he  says,  "  are  a  nation  by  them- 
selves, and  they  observe  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country,  — 
whatever  they  may  be, —  and  in  so  doing,  act  like  other  men.  It  is 
right  for  every  people  to  reverence  their  ancient  laws ;  but  to  desert 
them  is  a  crime,"  Hence  the  very  common  taunt  thrown  out  against 
the  Christians,  that  they  were  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither 
Jews  nor  pagans,  but  genus  t«rtium.  A  religion  for  mankind  must 
have  appeared,  —  as  viewed  from  that  position  of  antiquity  according 

1-  Taeitos  places  together,  in  a  propoairion  *  A  religion  pcocaeding  from  an  iaTonia- 

to  the  aenate,  the  phrases  "  Publien  drca  shiai  irpd^  r<i  Koivdv  tuji  'lovdaiop.  c.  Cels. 

bonas  artes  socordia,  et  qnia  ext«rnie  super-  L  in.  c.  T.    For  keeping  the  Christians 

stiliones  valescant"    Annal.  L  XI.  c.  IS.  nnited  together  ofiijjpeuif  SiraOeai;  ^  oro- 

A  lady  of  rank  is  accused  as  superstitionis  irif .    L.  IlL  c.  14. 

reit.     Annal.  1.  XIII.  c.  32,  ^  Aelv  ?rui>raf  ari9p^irouf  Kari  rii  izaTpta 

^  Sub  umbraculo  religionis  saltcm  licita.  ^^v,  oIk  iv  fi^p^&ivTac  M  Trmr^.   Xpurn- 

—  Tertullian.  aroi);  Si  rii  irarpia  Koro^urivrar  Koi  oir' 

'  The  aenatuB  considtam  de  sacris  J^gyp-  Sv  t(  Tvyxavovrac  Itfvof  &c  'lotiJoioi,  f yurfj- 

tiis  Judnidaque  pcllcndis.    Tadt.  Annal.  rue  TzpiKrri-ltea&ai  ry  roO  'lieov  SiiivjKlOk- 

1-  II-  c,  85.  Xi!}.    L,  V.  c.  25. 
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to  which  every  nation  had  its  own  particular  religion,  —  a  thing  con- 
trary to  nature,  threatening  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  order.  The 
man  that  can  believe  it  po^ible,  —  saya  Celsus, — for  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Lybia,  to  agree  in  one  code  of  reli^oua 
laws,  must  be  quite  void  of  underatandingX  But  what  had  been  held 
impossible,  seemed  more  likely  every  day  to  be  realized.  It  was  now 
perceived,  that  Christianity  steadily  made  progress  among  people  of 
every  rank,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  atate, 
together  with  the  constitution  of  civil  society  which  seemed  closely 
interwoven  with  the  same.  Nothhig  else  remained,  therefore,  but 
to  oppose  the  inward  power,  which  men  wero  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
by  outward  force.  As  well  the  whole  shape  and  form  of  the  Christian 
worship,  aa  the  idea  of  a  reli^on  for  mankind,  stood  in  direct. contra^ 
diction  with  the  point  of  religious  development  hitherto  attained.  It 
excited  suspicion  to  observe,  that  the  Christians  had  nothing  of  all 
that  which  men  were  accustomed  to  find  in  every  other  form  of  woi^ 
ship ;  nothing  of  all  that  which  the  Jews  had  m  common  with  the 
pagans.  So  Celsus  calls  it  the  countersign  of  a  secret  compact,  of  au 
invisible  order,  that  the  Christians  alone  would  have  no  altars,  images 
or  temples.^  Again,  the  intimate  brotherly  union  which  prevailed 
among  the  Christians,  the  circumstance  that  every  one  among  them,  in 
every  town  where  fellow-believers  dwelt,  immediately  found  friemifl, 
who  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  friends  of  this  world  —  this  was 
something  that  men  could  not  comprehend.^  The  Roman  police  were 
utterly  unable  to  fathom  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  so  united  the 
Christians  with  one  another.  The  jealousy  of  despotism  could  every- 
where easily  see  or  fear  political  ^ms.  To  the  Roman  statesman,  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  unbending  will, 
which  could  be  forced  by  no  fear  and  by  no  tortures  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  reference  to  reli^on,  to  perform  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies,  appeared  a  blind  obstinacy,  inBexibilis  obstjnatio, 
as  men  called  it.  But  such  an  unconquerable  wilfulness  must  have 
presented  itself  to  those  rulers,  who  wero  accustomed  to  servile 
obedience,  aa  something  extremely  dangerous  ;  and  many  would  sooner 
pardon  in  the  Christiana  their  defection  from  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
than  their  want  of  reverence  for  the  emperors,  in  declining  to  take  any 
part  in  those  idolatrous  demonstrations  of  homage  which  pagan  flattery 
had  invented,  such  aa  sprinkling  their  images  with  incense,  and  swear- 
ing by  their  genius,  "  I  will  assuredly,"  said  Tertullian,  "  call  the 
emperor  my  lord  —  but  in  the  common  acceptation — hut  when  I  am 
not  forced  to  call  him  Lord  in  the  place  of  God.  In  other  respects,  I 
am  free  of  him ;  for  I  have  only  one  Lord  —  the  Almighty  and  eternal 
■Grod  —  the  same  who  is  also  the  emperor's  Lord.  How  should  he 
xmk  to  be  the  JJord,  who  is  the  father  of  his  country  ? "  *     What  a 

1  Kl  worcia  are:  '0  Toiro  olo/ieiioc  olScv  eed  more  commuiii,  sed  qnando  non  cogor 
oMhi.    L.  VIII.  c.  72.  nt  dominura  Dei  vice  dicam.    Cieterom 

2  Hiariv  u^ireoiic   kq!  diro^Toii  koiuu-  liber  Bum  illi,  dominus  enim  mens  onus  est, 
tiaf  airv^T/iia.    L.  VIII.  e.  17.  Deus  omnipotens  et  fflWrrms,  idem  qni  et 

*  See  tlie  langnage  of  the  pagan  in.  Ml-     ipaias,      Qni    pater    patriffi   est,   quomodo 
nncins  Fciix,  cilcd  above,  at  page  76.  dominvis  est^    Apologet.  o.  34. 

*  Dicam  plane  imperatorcm  dominam, 
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contrast  to  this  free,  higli-hearttsd  spirit  of  the  Ciuistiana,  is  offered  in 
the  sort  of  language  with  which  the  supercilious  and  self-conceited 
philosopher,  Oelaus,  addresses  them  :  "  Why  should  it  be  a  wrong  thing, 
then,  to  acquire  favor  with  the  rulers  among  men,^  since  these  have 
been  exalted  to  the  control  over  the  things  of  this  world,  not  without  a 
divine  providence  ?  And  when  it  ia  required  of  you  to  swear  by  the 
emperor  among  men,  there  ia  nothing  so  mischievous  in  this ;  for  what- 
ever you  receive  in  life,  you  receive  from  him."  ^  Whenever,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  emperor's  accession  to  the  throne,  or  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  triumph,  public  festivals  were  appointed,  in  which  al!  were 
expected  to  participate,  the  Christians  alone  kept  away,  to  avoid  that 
winch  was  calculated  t«  wound  their  rehgious  or  moral  feelings,  which 
was  uncongenial  with  the  temper  of  mind  inspired  by  their  fdth.  It 
caiinot  be  denied  that,  in  tins  ease,  many  went  to  an  extreme,  ajid 
shrunk  from  joining  even  in  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  of  joy 
as  contained  in  them  nothing  that  was  repugnant  to  Christian  faith  and 
decorum,  because  they  were  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  pagan 
rehgion  and  manners,  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  illumination  of  their 
dwellings,  and  the  decorating  them  widi  festoons  of  laurel.^  On  one 
occasion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  distributed  by  the  emperor  as  a 
gratuity  among  the  soldiers.  AH  presented  tiicmselves,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, with  garlands  on  their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
portion ;  but  one  Christian  soldier  came  wi,th  the  garland  in  his  hand, 
because  he  held  the  practice  of  crowning  to  bo  a  pagan  rite.*  Such 
acts  were,  indeed,  but  overdoings  of  individuals  or  of  a  party ;  —  where, 
however,  the  earnest  temper  at  bottom  might  deserve  respect ; — and  the 
majority  were  far  from  approving  such  excess  of  zeal :  but  the  mistake 
of  individuals  was  easily  laid  to  the  charge  of  all.  Hence  the  accusa- 
tion, so  dangerous  in  those  times,  of  high  treason,  (crimen  majestatis,) 
which  was  brought  against  the  Christians.  Men  called  them  "  irrever- 
ent to  the  Csesars,  enemies  of  the  Csesaj:3,  of  the  Koman  people" 
(irreligiosos  in  Ctesares,  hostea  Cfcsarum,  hostes  populi  Romani.)  In 
like  manner,  when  only  a  minor  party  among  the  Christians  regarded 
the  occupation  of  a  soldier  as  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Christian 
love  and  of  the  Christian  calling,  it  was  converted  into  an  accusation 
against  all,  and  against  Christianity  generally.  "  Does  not  the  em- 
peror punish  you  justly  ?  "  says  Celsus ;  "  for  should  all  do  like  you, 
he  would  be  left  alone,  —  there  would  be  none  to  defend  him;  the 
rudest  barbarians  would  make  themselves  masters  of  tlie  world,  and 
every  trace,  as  well  of  your  own  rehgion  itself,  as  of  true  wisdom, 
would  be  obHterated  from  the  human  race  ;  for  beUeve  not  that  your 
supreme  God  would  come  down  from  heaven  and  fight  for  us.".^ 

1  Toiif  ill  av&patTOi(  Svvaara^  koI  fiain-  works   shine,   at  Dnnc  Incent    tabernre  et 

Aeof  t^ev/ieviieirSai.  januai  nostrie,  pluna  jara  inveniesethnico- 

"  Aldorot  j-dp  TituT^i  rii  iTri  yiis,  Koi  uri  rum  fores  siae  lucemis  et  laurels,  ijuani 

av  lau^iivg^  hi  JV  0'V'  ToM  '''"vTov  Jiafijia-  Chrisdanonim.    Do  idfilolatria,  c  15. 

i-eic.    a  CbIs.  L  VUL  c.  63  et  67.  •  Tertullian  wrote  his  book,  "do  corona 

"  Tertnllian,  in  his  book,  Se  idololatria,  militis,"  in  defence  of  this  soldier  against 

complains  becanse  so  many  Christiims  had  the  aceusatjona  he  m«t  with  from  his  fellow^ 

no  htsitation  to  take  a  share  in  audi  festiv-  believers. 

ilJes.  Christ,  he  obsecvea,  had  said,  Let  your  *  L.  VIII.  c.  68. 
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If  tte  Christians  were  accused  generally  of  morosely  withdrawing 
themselves  from  the  world  and  from  the  courtesies  of  civil  and  social 
life,  this  charge  was  grounded  partly  in  the  relation  itself  of  Christianity 
to  paganism,  aa  that  relation  waS  present  to  each  one's  own  conscious- 
ness ;  but  in  part  also  to  a  certain  one-sided  tendency,  growing  in  the 
first  place  out  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  in  its  opposition 
to  the  pagan  world.  So  the  Christians  were  represented  as  men  dead 
to  the  world,  and  useless  for  all  affairs  of  life  ;^  dumb  in  public  — 
loquacious  among  themselves ;  and  it  was  asked,  what  would  become 
of  the  business  of  life,  if  all  were  like  them  ? 

Of  this  kind  were  the  causes  by  which  the  Roman  state  was  moved 
to  persecute  the  Christians  ;  but  all  persecutions  did  not  proceed  from 
the  state.  The  Christians  were  often  metima  of  the  popular  rage. 
The  populace  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of  their  gods ;  and  this  was  the 
same  thing  as  to  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  deniers  of  the  gods,  the 
atheists,  fuiSeoi,)  was  the  common  name  by  which  the  Christians  were 
designated  among  the  people ;  and  of  such  men  the  vilest  and  most 
improbable  stories  could  easily  gain  belief :  —  that  in  their  conclaves 
they  were  accustomed  to  abandon  themselves  to  unnatural  lust ;  that 
they  killed  and  devoured  children ;  —  accusations  which  we  find  ciicH- 
lated,  in  the  most  diverse  periods,  against  religious  sects  that  have 
once  become  objects  of  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the  populace.  The 
reports  of  disaffected  slaves,  or  of  those  from  whom  torture  had  wrung 
the  confession  desired,  were  next  employed  to  support  these  absurd 
charges,  and  to  justify  the  rage  of  the  populace.  If  in  hot  climates 
the  long  absence  of  rain  brought  on  a  drought ;  if  in  Egypt  the  Nile 
failed  to  irrigate  the  fields  ;  if  in  Rome  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banha ; 
if  a  conta^ous  disease  was  raging  ;  if  an  eartliquake,  a  famine,  or  any 
other  public  calamity  occurred,  the  popular  rage  was  easily  turned 
against  the  Christians.  "  We  may  ascribe  this,"  was  the  cry,  "  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity."  Thus  it 
had  become  a  proverb  in  North  Africa,  according  to  Augustine,  "  If 
there  is  no  rmn,  tax  it  on  the  Christians."  ^  And  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  people  so  judged,  when  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  philosopher, 
when  a  Porphyry  assigned  as  the  cause  why  no  stop  could  be  put  to  a 
conta^ous  and  desolating  sickness,  that  by  reason  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  Esculapius'  influence  on  the  earth  was  over. 

There  was,  besides,  no  want  of  individuals  who  were  ready  to  excite 
the  popular  rage  against  the  Christians  ;  priests,  artasans  and  others, 
who,  like  Demetrius  in  the  Acts,  drew  their  gtuns  from  idolatry; 
magicians,  who  beheld  their  jugghng  tricks  exposed ;  sanctimonious 
Cynics,  who  found  their  hypocrisy  unmasked  by  the  Christians.  When, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  ma^cian  whose  Hfe 
has  been  written  by  Lucian,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  observed  that 
his  tricks  had  ceased  to  create  any  sensation  in  the  cities,  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  Pontus  is  filled  with  atheiste  and  Christians ; "  and  called  on  the 

I  Hominei  infructnosi  in  negoiio,  in  publico  mn^,  in.  angalis  ganuli.  See  the  words  of 
the  Pagan  in  Minucius  Felix. 
^  Non  pluit  Deus,  due  ad  Christiunos. 
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people  to  stone  them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  draw  down  on  themselves 
the  anger  of  the  goda.  He  would  never  exhibit  his  arts  before  the 
people,  until  he  had  first  proclaimed,  "  If  any  Atheist,  Christian  or 
Epicareaji  has  slipped  in  here  as  a  spy,  let  Km  begone ! "  An  appeal 
to  popular  violence  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  considered  the 
most  convenient  course,  by  the  advocates  of  religion  among  the 
pagans.^  Justin  Martyr  knew  that  Crescens,  —  one  of  the  common 
Pseudo^ynics  of  the  period,  who  were  sanctimonious  demagogues, — 
attempted  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  Christians ;  and  that  he 
had  threatened  Justin's  own  life,  because  he  had  stripped  him  of  hia 
disguise. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  persecutions,  the  conclu- 
sion is  obvious,  that  until  Chistiamty  had  been  received,  hy  express 
laws  of  the  State,  into  the  class  of  lavjfal  religions,  (religiones  lidtce,') 
the  Christians  could  not  enjoy  any  gemsral  and  certain  tranquillity  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion;  toithin  the  Moman  empire  tkey  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  rage  of  tJie  populace  and  to  the  maliee  of 
individuals.  We  ahaU  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ever-changing 
situation  of  the  Christian  church,  under  the  governments  of  the 
several  emperors  who  were  so  differently  affected  towards  it. 

4.  Situation  of  the  Christian  Church  under  the  several  Umperors. 

It  is  related  by  Tertullian,^  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he  waa 
moved  by  Pilate's  report  concerning  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  hia 
resurrection,  to  propose  to  the  senate,  that  Christ  should  be  received 
among  the  gods  of  Eome ;  but  that  the  senate  set  aside  the  proposition, 
lest  they  might  yield  someivhat  of  their  ancient  prerogative  of  deciding 
all  matters  relating  to  "new  religions,"  upon  their  own  movement 
(e  motu  proprio  ;)  that  the  emperor,  however,  did  not  wholly  desist 
from  his  object,  but  went  so  far  at  least,  as  to  threaten  with  severe  pen- 
alties all  such  as  should  accuse  the  Christians  on  the  ground  of  their 
religion.  But  an  author  so  wanting  in  critical  judgment  as  Tertullian, 
cannot  possibly  be  received  as  a  credible  witness  for  a  story  which 
wears  on  its  face  all  the  marks  of  untruth.  Should  the  account  be 
considered  as  an  exaggerated  one,  but  as  still  having  some  slight 
measure  of  truth  at  its  foundation,  even  such  an  hypothesis  could  not 
be  maintained;  though  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
emperor  once  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Christians  a  free  toleration.  It 
is  neither  credible,  on  the  ground  of  Pilate's  character,  ^at  what  he 
saw  in  Christ  left  on  him  any  such  lasting  impression  as  this  account 
assumes  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  effect  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  his  report  on  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  Certainly  it  would  not 
be  in  keepmg  with  the  servile  character  of  the  seuate  under  Tiberiis,  for 
them  to  act,  as  they  must  have  acted,  according  to  this  account ;  and 
as  there  were  no  accusers  aa  yet  of  a  Christian  sect,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  passing  a  law  against  such  accusers.  In  fact,  the  succeed- 
ing history  shows  that  no  such  previous  law  of  Tiberius  could  have 

1  Sco  tho  Timoeles  in  Lueian's  Jupiwr  Tragoed.  '  Apologet.  c.  5  et  21 
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existed.     Probably  Tertulliaii  bad  allowed  bimaclf  to  be  deceived  by 
some  spurious  document. 

At  first,  tlie  Christians  were  confouuded  ivitii  the  Jews;  conse- 
quently, the  order  issued  iinder  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  53, 
for  the  banishment  of  the  turbulent  Jews,  would  involve  the  Christians 
also,  if  there  were  any  at  tiat  time  in  Rome,  and  if  Christianity  made 
its  first  converts  there  among  Jews,  who  continued  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish customs.  Suetonius  says,  "  the  emperor  Claudius  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  constantly  raismg  disturbances,  at  the 
instigation  of  Cbrestus,"  ^  We  could  suppose,  tiiat  some  factious  Jew 
then  living,  of  this  name,  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  Jewish  frcedmen 
in  Rome,  was  intended.  But  as  no  individual  so  universally  known  as 
the  ChrestuB  of  Suetonius  seems  to  have  been  considered  by' that  writer, 
is  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  as  the  name  of  Christus  (^c'oios)  was 
frequently  pronounced  Chrestus  (;^e^aT05)  by  the  pagans  ;  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Suetonius,  who  wrote  half  a  century  after  the  event, 
throwing  together  what  he  had  heard  about  the  political  expectations 
of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews,  and  the  obscure  and  confused  accounts 
which  may  have  reached  him  respecting  Christ,  was  thus  led  to  express 
himself  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  indefinite. 

Christianity  meanwhile,  had  been  continually  malting  progress  among 
the  pagans  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  worship  of  God,  shaped 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  rendered  it  no  longer 
possible  to  mistake  the  Christians  for  a  Jewish  sect.  Such  was  the 
case  particularly  with  the  Roman  communities,  as  the  persecution,  soon 
to  be  mentioned,  shows ;  for  this  could  not  have  arisen,  if  the  Christr 
ians,  as  men  who  were  descended  from  Jews  and  observed  the  Mosidc 
laws,  had  been  held  to  he  simply  a  sect  of  that  people.  They  must 
have  already  drawn  on  themselves,  in  the  capitsJ  of  the  world,  the 
fanatical  hatred  of  the  populace,  as  the  terHum  genus,  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  Already  had  the  popular  feeling  given  currency 
to  those  monstrous  reports  above  noticed,  of  unnatural  crimes  to  which 
the  secret  sect  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  abandoned  themselves.^ 
It  was  not  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  the  empire,  —  it  was  this 
popular  hate,  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  first  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  Rome.  Eut  its  immediate  cause  was  something 
wholly  accidental ;  and  that  precisely  so  reckless  a  monster  as  Nero 
must  be  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  was  likewise  owing  im- 
mediately to  a  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances.  Yet  there 
was  something  intrinsically  sigmficant  in  the  fact,  that  the  individual  by 
whom  the  renunciation  of  everything  on  the  side  of  the  divine  and 
moral  was  most  completely  carried  out,  that  the  impersonation  of 
creaturely  will  revolting  against  all  higher  order,  must  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

The  moving  cause  which  led  Nero,  in  the  year  64,  to  vent  his  fury 
against  the  Christians,  was  originally  nothing  else  than  a  wish  to  divert 

1  Impulsore  Chreeto  flssidue  tnmnltuan-  ("Anna!,  1.  XV.  c.  44,)  "per  flaj^tia  invisos, 
[cs  Ituma  eiLpuUt,  qnos  valgus  Christianos  appeUabut,"  mast 

*  We   believe  the  passage  in  Tacitns,     have  reference  to  tlieae  reports. 
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from  himself  the  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  the  conflagration  of 
Rome,  and  to  fix  the  guilt  on  others ;  and  as  the  Christians  were  already 
become  ohjects  of  popular  hatred,  and  the  fanatic  mob  were  prepared 
to  believe  them  capable  of  any  shameful  crime  that  might  be  charged 
upon  them,  such  an  accusation,  if  brought  against  the  Christians, 
would  be  most  easily  crecUted,^  He  could  make  lumself  popular  by 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  a  class  of  men  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  new  gratification  for  his  satanic  cruelty.  All  being 
seiaed  whom  the  popular  hate  had  stigmatized  as  Christians,  and  there- 
fore profligate  men,^  it  might  easily  happen  that  some  who  were  not 
really  Christians  would  be  included  in  the  number,^ 

Those  arrested  ns  Christians  were  now,  by  the  emperor's  commands, 
executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Some  were  crucified ;  others 
sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs;  others,  again,  had  their  garments  smeared  over  with  some  com- 
bustible material,  and  were  then  set  on  fire  to  illuminate  the  public 
gardens  at  night. 

This  persecution  was  not,  indeed,  in  its  immediate  effects,  a  general 
one ;  but  fell  exclusively  on  the  Christians  in  Rome,  accused  as  the 
incendiaries  of  the  city.  Tel  what  had  occurred  in  the  capital,  could 
not  fail  of  being  attended  with  serious  eonsecjuences  affecting  the  situar 
tion  of  the  Christians,  — whose  religion,  moreover,  was  an  unlawful  one, 

—  throughout  all  the  provinces. 

The  impression  which  this  first  and  truly  horrible  persecution,  by 
a  man  who  presented  bo  noticeable  a  contrast  with  the  great  historical 
phenomenon  of  Christianity,  left  behind  it,  endured  for  a  long  time  on 
the  minds  of  the  Christians.  Nor  was  it  altogether  without  truth,  when 
the  image  of  the  Antichrist,  —  the  representative  of  that  last  reaction  of 
the  power  of  ungodUness  agidnst  the  divine  government  and  against 
Christianity, — was  transferred  to  so  colloesal  an  exhibition  of  self-will 
rebelling  against  all  holy  restrEunts,  and  even  passing  over  to  the  Mde 
of  the  unnatural,*  as  was  presented  in  the  character  of  Nero.  It  may 
often  be  observed,  that  the  impression  left  by  a  man  in  whom  an  impor- 
tant principle,  connected  with  tiie  history  of  the  world,  has  manifested 

1  Abolenilo  mmori  subdidit  reos,  says  the  first  named  class,  qui  fulebantur,  were 

Tacitna  of  Nero.  designated  as  being  really  guilty  of  setting 

^  Quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgns  Cliris-  fire  to  the  dty  1    If  the  latter  IJe  the 

tianos  nppellabHt,  snys  TadCos.  and  if  the  fitiai  is  to  be  referred  K 

*  In  the  interpretation  of  Tacitus'  account  incendium,  and  this  account  deserves  i 

of  this  transaction,  seTeral  points  may  be  dence  throughout,  we  mnst  conceive  here 

doubifal.    When  ho  says,  Primo  correpti,  of  persona  actually  employed  by  Nero  for 

qui  fatebantnr,  the  question  Biises,  what  did  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  ;  —  not  Chris- 

they  confess  ?  —  that  Ihey  had  set  the  fire,  tians,  but  such  as  the  people  designated  by 

or  that  they  were  Christiana  t    When  he  the  name  of  Chiistians,  —  hated,  abomina- 

says,  Deinde  jndicio  eomm  muliitudo  ingena  hie  men.    These,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of 

hand  perinde  in  crimine   ineendii,  quam  bettering  their   fate,  may  then  liave  de- 

odio   humani   generis   convicti   sunt,  the  nounced  many  others  as  Christians,  among 

question  occurs,  does  the  latter  refer  to  ol),  whom  may  have  been  some  who  rcall; 

to  those  that "  confessed,"  as  well  as  the  rest,  were,  and  others  who  were  not  such. 

—  so  that,  by  Tacitus,  all  are  pronounced  *  A  characteristic  trait  of  Nero,  as  d 
free  from  the  alleged  erime  of  being  the  scribed  by  Tadtua,  — "  incredibilium  c 
authors  of  the  eonffagration;  or  do  the  words  pitor."    Annal.  1.  XV.  e.  42. 

refer  only  to  the  muldtudo  ingens,  so  that 
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itself,  or  from  wtom  a  great  power  of  destruction  Iiaa  gone  forth,  ia  not 
so  immediately  effaced,  nor  room  allowed  for  the  thought  that  such  a 
person  has  really  ceased  to  exist ;  aa  we  see  in  the  examples  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  of  Napoleon.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  this 
moTistrous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  evil.  The  rumor  prevfuled  among 
the  heathen  people,  that  Nero  was  not  dead,  but  had  retired  to  some 
place  of  secrecy,  from  which  he  would  again  make  his  appearanee,^  —  a 
rumor  which  several  adventurers  and  impostors  took  advantage  of  for 
their  own  ends.  Now  this  rumor  assumed  also  a  Christian  dress,  and  it 
ran,  that  Nero  had  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  would  return  as 
the  Antichrist,^  to  finish  what  he  had  already  begun,  the  destruction  of 
that  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Since  the  despotic  Dotmtian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  81 , 
Tras  hi  the  practice  of  encouraging  informers,  and  of  removing  out  of  the 
way,  under  various  pretexts,  those  persons  who  had  excited  his  suspicions 
or  his  cupidity,  thechargeof  embracing  Christianity  would,  in  this  reign, 
be  the  most  common  one  after  that  of  high  treason  (crimen  majestatis.'') 
In  consequence  of  such  accusations,  many  were  condemned  to  death,  or 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  banishment  to  an  island.* 

The  emperor  moreover  was  secretly  informed  that  two  individuals 
were  living  in  Palestine,  of  the  race  of  David  and  Jesus,  who  were 
engaged  in  seditious  undertakings.  The  seditious  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  a  Messiah  were  already  well  known,  and  the 
language  of  the  Christians,  m  speaking  of  the  Engdom  of  Christ,  was 
often  misunderstood.^  He  caused  the  individuals  who  had  been  accused 
to  be  brought  before  Hm,  and  convinced  himself  that  they  were  poor, 
innocent  countrymen,  quite  incapable  of  engaging  in  any  poUtical 
schemes ;  he  therefore  allowed  them  to  return  in  peace  to  their  homes.® 
But  from  this,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  the  emperor  re- 
voked those  measures  which  had  been  adopted  against  the  Christians 
generally,  and  which  had  another  motive.'' 

The  emperor  Nerva,  who  assumed  the  government  in  the  year  96, 
was  by  the  natural  justice  and  philanthropy  of  his  character,  an  enemy 
to  that  whole  system  of  information  and  sycophancy  which  had  been 
the  occaaon  of  so  much  evil  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.     This  of 

^  The  words  of  Tacitus  are:  Vario  super  god,  and  for  the  Jews  a  lawful  religion, 

exittt  ejua  rumore  eoque   plnribus  vlvere  could,  a  fortiori,  be  bronglit  agiunst  the  con- 

enm  flngentibus  credentibusque.    Hist.  1.  Tersioit  to  diristlanitj'. 

U-  c  8.  *  Besides  Dio  Cassius,  another  historian 

*  In  the  Pseudo-Sibjlline  books:  Eir'  cited  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebiua,  nfunely, 
dvoEo/t^n  Isii^fjv  <?c^  ahrlir.  Bruttius,  sajs  that  many  snlFered  murtyr- 

*  The  worda  of  Dio  Cassius,  L  LXVn.  dom  under  the  teign  of  this  emperor. 

c.  M-.^yKljipt  (''9e6T7iTor,if  ie  Kat  uXXoi  6  ji^r  evidence  of  this,  see  Justin  Martyr, 

tlf  ri  vuv 'lOvSaUiv  i'&r/ iiansXXimrec  TToX-  f.^jolog.  1.  II.  c  68.^     'Axovaavre^  fiaat~ 

jloi  KaTeitKao&^av,.    The  uniting  of  the  Aeiiw  irpoadmcuvTac  var,  /iKpirij^  &ir&pu- 

charge  of  ifleor^c  with  that  of  an  incSina-  mvov  ^av  i/pa^  imciX^f  are. 

&>n  to  Jewish  enstiinis,  may  have  allnsion  °  HegesippnsinEuseh.l.  III.  c.  19  and  20. 

to  Caii^stianltJ,  if  dStorifr  is  not  to  be  un-  '  Tertullian  certainly  expresses  himself 

derstood  as  barely  referring  to  llie  denial  of  in  too  general  a  manner,  when  he  says, 

the  gods  of   Che  state   religion.     At  all  fApologet.  c  5,)  that  Domitian  made  bat 

events,  the  charge  of  ifleonjf,  if  applied  to  one  attempt  to  persecute  the  Christians ; 

the  embracing  of  Jnd^^m,  whicli  was  at  but  that  he  desisted  from  bis  puqiose,  and 

least  the  worship  of  a  well-known  national  recalled  those  that  had  been  hanisiied. 
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itself  was  favorable  to  the  Christians,  inasraucli  aa  the  crime  of  passing 
over  to  their  religion  had  been  one  of  the  most  common  subjects  of 
accusation.  Nerva  set  at  liberty  those  who  liad  been  condemned  on 
charges  of  this  nature,  and  recalled  such  as  tad  been  banished ;  he 
caused  all  the  slaves  and  freedmcn,  who  had  appeared  as  accusers  of 
their  masters,  to  be  executed.  He  forbade  generally  the  aceiisationg 
of  slaves  against  their  masters  to  be  received.  All  this  must  have 
operated  favorably  on  the  Christians,  as  the  complaints  brought  against 
them  proceeded  frequently  from  ill-disposed  slaves.  Accusations  on 
such  accounts  as  had  furnished  the  matter  of  tho  great  number  of  con- 
demnations under  the  preceding  reign,  were  in  general  no  longer  to  be 
allowed ;  and  among  these  Christianity  was  probably  included.^  Thus 
it  is  true,  the  complaints  against  the  Christians  must,  during  the  short 
reign  of  Nerva,  have  been  suspended ;  yet  no  lasting  tranquility  was 
secured  to  them,  since  their  religion  was  not  recognized  by  any  public 
act  as  a  religio  licila  ;  and  we  may  eaaly  conceive,  that  if  Christianity, 
during  these  few  years,  could  be  diffused  witiiout  opposition,  the  fury 
of  its  enemies,  which  had  been  held  in  check,  would  break  forth  with 
fresh  violence  on  this  emperor's  death. 

These  consequences  ensued  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  the  year 
99 ;  since  this  emperor,  a  statesman  in  the  Roman  sense,  could  not 
overlook  the  encroachments  on  all  sides  of  a  religious  community  so 
entirely  repugnant  in  its  character  to  the  Eoman  spirit.  And  the  law 
issued  by  him  against  close  associations,  (the  Iletasrife,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  factious  element  in  many  district,  might  easily 
he  turned  against  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  party  so  closely  united 
together.  It  was  at  this  time,  (A,  D.  110,)  the  younger  Pliny,  whose 
noble  susceptibility  to  all  purely  human  feelings  shines  forth  so  amiably 
in  his  letters,  came,  as  proconsul  of  Eithynia  and  Pontus,  into  countries 
over  which  many  Christians  were  dispersed.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  arraigned  before  his  tribunal.  He  was  thrown  into  embarrass- 
ment, as  he  had  never  before  taken  a  share  in  such  transactions  ;  as 
there  was  no  settled  law  on  the  matter,  except  the  general  principles  of 
the  civil  law  of  the  empire,  relating  to  "  reSigiones  novEe  et  peregrinse," 
and  as  the  number  of  the  accused  was  so  groat ;  "  for  many,"  he  writes 
to  the  emperor,  "  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  scses  would 
be  involved  in-  the  danger ;  for  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has 
seized  not  only  cities,  but  also  the  villages  and  open  country."  The 
temples  were  deserted,  the  ordinary  rites  of  worship  could  not  for  a 
long  time  be  celebrated,  and  victims  for  sacrifice  were  rarely  purchased.^ 
Pliny,  like  a  lover  of  justice,  did  not  allow  himself  to  prejudge  the  case, 
but  took  all  pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  character  of  tho  Christian 
sect.  He  questioned  such  as  had  for  many  years  been  separated  from 
the  Christian  community,  and  apostates  are  usually  little  iuclined  to 

1  Dio   C.issius  mentions,  in   connection        ^  Plin.  1.  X.  ep.  97.    Prope  jam  desolatn 

■with  the  crimiiti  raajesmtis,  the  diarge  of  templa,  sacra  eolentiia  din  inlermissii,  yic- 

uaefJeci,  also  of  lUa  iouc!o£KSf3'^C  although  timai,  quarum  aJhuc  rariaaimus  cmtoc  in- 

Certainly  by  arjiiieia,  we  are  not  to  under-  vutiiebatur. 
Bland  the  a-Zfeun/i:,  or  Christianity. 
VOL.  I.                                              9 
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speak  well  of  the  society  to  which  thDy  formerly  belonged.  Following 
the  brutal  custom  of  Roman  justice,  which  paid  no  regard  to  mau'e 
laiiversa]  rights,  he  applied  torture  to  two  female  slaves,  who  held  the 
offtee  of  deaconesses  in  the  Christian  communitieB,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  from  them  the  truth.  And  after  all  he  could  learn  only,  that 
the  Christians  were  in  the  custom  of  meeting  together  on  a  certain  day, 
(Sunday;)  that  they  then  united  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  God, 
Christ;  and  that  they  hound  one  another,'  —  not  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,^  —  but  to  refrain  from  theft,  from  adultery ;  to  be  faithful  in 
performing  their  promises,  to  withhold  from  none  the  property  intrusted 
to  their  keeping  ;*  that  after  this  they  separated,  and  met  again  in  the 
evening  at  a  simple  and  innocent  meat.*  But  these  latter  assemblies 
had  been  discontinued  in  compliance  with  the  emperor's  edict  against 
the  HetsenEe, 

If  we  compare  Pliny  with  his  friend  Tacitus,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  the  former  distinguishes  himself  at  once 
by  the  greater  freedom  and  impartiality  of  Ins  judgment,  Tacitus, 
without  entering  into  any  further  investigation  of  the  facts,  allows  him- 
self to  be  swayed  by  hjs  prejudices  against  everything  not  Roman, 
against  a  religion  coming  from  the  Jews,  the  founder  of  which  had  been 
executed  by  the  order  of  a  Eoman  governor,  a  religion  which  found  so 
many  adherents  among  people  of  the  lower  class ;  he  is  carried  away 
by  the  popular  reports  which  fell  inmth  those  prejudices.  He  reckons 
Christianity  among  the  many  new  and  bad  customs,  which  from  all 
r[uarters  of  the  world  flowed  together  and  found  sympathy  in  the  great 
capital,  Rome.®  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but  an  exitiabUis  superstitio, — 
in  the  Christians,  only  homines  per  flag^tiis  invisos,  —  men  hateful  for 
their  crimes,  and  who  deserved  the  severest  punishments.^  Pliny  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  at  once  to  a  conclusion  by  his  own 
prejudices  or  prevailing  rumors.  He  considers  it  his  duty  to  enter  into 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  case,  before  he  decides.  The  result  of 
his  inquiry  was  favorable  to  the  Christians,  in  so  far  as  the  judgment 
was  based  on  purely  moral  grounds,  and  the  general  right  of  mankind 
■  to  freedom  in  the  worship  of  Grod  waa  recognized.  But  Pliny  shares  in 
common  with  Tacitus  the  partial  and  contracted  views  of  the  Roman 
statesman,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  that  elevated  stand.  He 
sees  in  a  reJi^on  which  absorbs  the  whole  interest  of  mep,  aud  makes 
them  forget  everything  else,  nothing  but  a  superstitio  prava,^  —  or  as 
we  might  express  it,  by  converting  the  phrase  into  modem  language,  a 
misty  pietism.  He  requires,  inasmuch  as  he  looks  upon  religion  as  a 
matter  of  the  state,  unconditional  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

1  An  allnsion  to  the  baptismal  vow,  the        *  Plainly  in  contradiction  of  the  popular 

sacramentum  mililiie  Chnstiante,  to  whirfi  minora  respei^ting  those  unnatural  repasts 

there  is  frequent  reference  in  the  practical  of  ihe  Christians,  the  epulie  Thyesteie. 
bomilies.  '  Qno  cunctu  nndiqne  atrocia  ant  pnden- 

^  A  plain  contradiction  of  those  popnlar  da  conflnunt  celebrantnrgne. 
mmors  respecting  (he  objects  had  in  siewin        *  Sontes  et  noviseima  exempla  merilos. 
ihe  secret  asaembliea  among  the  Christians.        '  Not  exiliabilii,  because  be  was  obliged 

'  Whoever  by  such  a  sin  violated  hia  to  acknowledge  tbat  ihc  Christians  were 

baplismal  vow,  was  excluded  from  the  fcl-  blameless  ic  Iheir  lives, 
lowsbip  of  the  chnrch. 
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With  the  character  of  the  religion  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Whatever  that 
might  be,  defiance  of  the  imperial  laws  must  he  severely  punished.^ 

The  Christians  must  deny  their  faith,  invoke  the  goda,  offer  incense 
and  pour  out  hbations  before  the  image  of  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and  curse  Christ.  If  they  decfined  so  to  do, 
and,  after  having  beai  thrice  called  upon,  by  the  governor,  to  abjure 
tbeir  faith,  continued  steadfastly  to  confess  that  they  were  Christians 
and  would  remain  so,  Phny  condemned  tliem  to  death,  as  obstinate 
confessors  of  a  rehgio  illietta,  who  dared  publicly  defy  the  laws  of  the 
empire.     They  who  complied  with  the  governor's  terms,  were  pardoned. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  considering  the  rapid  and  powerful 
spread  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  if  the  faith  of  many,  who  had 
come  over  to  the  reli^on  during  the  peaceful  times  of  Kerva,  was  of 
no  such  nature  as  to  stand  the  trial  of  persecution.  Sudden  and 
extensive  converaona  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to  prove  the  most 
thorough.  So  was  it  in  the  present  case  ;  many  who  had  embraced 
Christiamty,  or  were  on  the  point  of  embracing  it,  drew  hack  at  the 
threatening  prospect  of  death,  and  the  consequences  of  this  change 
were  visible  in  the  increase  of  the  numbers  who  participated  in  the 
public  rehgious  ceremonies. 

In  observing  the  effect  of  his  measures,  Pliny  fell  into  the  same  mis- 
take into  which  statesmen,  crafty  in  all  other  things,  have  often  fallen, 
wi&  regard  lo  concerns  which  stand  related  to  what  is  highest  and  most 
free  in  human  nature.  The  happy  issue  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
to  attend  the  course  he  had  chosen,  led  him  to  hope  that  by  degrees 
the  new  sect  might  easily  be  suppressed,  if  the  same  method  should 
continue  to  be  pursued  ;  if  severity  were  suitably  blended  with  mild- 
ness ;  if  the  obstinate  were  punished  to  terrify  the  others,  while  such 
as  were  disposed  to  retract,  were  not  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
refusal  of  pardon. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  these  transactions  to  the  emperor  Trajan,^ 
he  requested  his  advice  particularly  on  the  following  questions: 
whether  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  of  different  ages,  or  the  yoimg  and 
tender  were  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  the  more  mar 
ture  ?^  whether  any  time  was  to  be  allowed  for  repentance,  or  every 
person  who  had  once  been  a  Christian  was  in  every  case  to  be  punish- 
ed? whether  the  Christians  were  liable  to  punishment  simply  as  such, 
or  only  on  account  of  other  offences  ?  It  is  plain,  from  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  Pliny  above  described,  how  most  of  these  questions 
ought,  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  case,  to  be  answered ;  and  the 
emperor  approved  of  these  proceedings ;  moreover,  in  deciding  the 
questions  submitted  to  his  authority,  he  went  on  the  same  pnnciples 
The  Christians,  he  did  not  pliee  m  the  same  cliss  with  oidmiij  cnra 

iHLswordsare:  Ncqueemm  dnMilam  mdabitihle  nmrk'!  of  gcnmnenesB   on  iM 

qualecunqne  easet,  quod  faterenmr   peni  feie      No  one  but  tie  Roman  statesmim 

caoiam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obstmationem  could  so  wr  te  on  the  afFair 

debere  puniri.  '  liiis  que  tiou  vraB  probably  occaa  oaei 

^L.  X.   ep.   97.     This  report  of  Pliny,  bv  the  fact  that  many  nAiMmi  ond  job/A  {sie 

which  viu  have  followed  thus  far,  bears  the  above)  were  found  among  the  Chrisfeans. 
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inala,  for  whom  tlic  governors  in.  the  provinces  caused  search  to  be  made 
by  the  police,^  They  were  not  to  be  sought  after  ;  but  when  informa- 
tion was  lodged  against  them,  and  they  were  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal,  they  must  be  punished.  In  what  way,  the  emperor  does  not 
explain ;  lie  even  admite  that  on  this  point  no  certain  rale  of  general 
application,  could  be  given.^  It  appears,  however,  that  the  punishment 
was  generally  understood  to  be  death.  Moreover,  Trajan  accorded 
pardon  to  such  as  manifested  repentapce. 

As  early  a  Christian  writer  as  Tertullian  found  that  this  decision 
involved  a  contradiction.  If  the  emperor  considered  tlie  Christians  aa 
guilty,  he  ought  to  have  directed  that,  like  ail  other  criminals,  they 
should  be  sought  out  and  delivered  over  to  punishment ;  if  he  regarded 
them  as  innocent,  punishment  was  in  ail  cases  alike  unjust.  Without 
doubt,  a  correct  judgment,  when  the  matter  is  considered  in  its  purely 
moral  aspect ;  but  this  was  not  the  view  of  it  taken  by  the  emperor. 
He  stood  in  the  position  of  a  politician  and  a  Judge,  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  State.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  that  open  contempt 
of  the  "  Roman  ceremonies,"  open  resbtance  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
could  not  ho  suffered,  in  any  case,  to  go  unpunished,  even  thoiigh  no 
act  was  connected  with  it  of  a  morally  punidiable  nature.^  Thus  the 
emperor  behoved  himself  obliged  to  proceed,  whenever  such  unlawfiil 
conduct  attracted  public  attention ;  bub  ho  wished,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  ignore  it,  so  that  indulgence  might  be  exercised  to  the  full  extent 
compatible  with  due  regard  for  the  laws.  Agreeing  with  Pliny,  that 
Christianity  was  but  a  fanatic  delusion,  he  too  probably  imagined,  that 
if  severity  were  tempered  with  clemency,  if  too  much  notice  were  not 
tfj  be  taken  of  the  matter,  and  if  open  offences  were  neither  suffered  to 
go  unpunished,  nor  prosecuted  with  rigor,  the  hot  enthusiasm  would 
easily  cool  to  indifference,  and  the  cause  gradually  expire  of  its  own 
accord.  If  Christianity  had  possessed  no  higher  principle,  the  result 
would  have  justified  the  emperor's  opinion. 

The  change  produced  by  the  rescript  of  Trajan  was  this :  Christ- 
ianity, which  hitherto  had  tacitly  passed  for  an  "  unlawful  rehgjon," 
(a  religio  ilUeita,)  was  now  condemned  as  such  by  an  express  law.^ 

1  The  Elprp>u,px>'''i,  CnriosoB.  ploi  ment  of  this  name.    But  when  Tiberi- 

*  Neque  enim  in  univeranm  aliqiud  quod  aa  'l.ws  that  he  had  not  become  ^red  of 
qti!i£i  certam  formam  habeat,  coQstitui  [  0  destio\in^  the  Christians,  this  asBiirodlj 
test  does  not  n^iee  very  well  with  the  above- 

*LikeP!inj-i  see  his  laognage  cited  on  cued  rescript  of  Trajan,  -which  expveselj 

p^ie  93,  not«  1.  commands  that  the  ChriElians  shonld  not 

*  According  to  a  docamient  presecied  in  be  soaght  after  And  the  stetcment  that  the 
die  chronicle  of  JohanQea  Malalas   (1  XI  Chnstians  hastened  to  surrender  themselves, 

6273,  ed  Niebnhr,)  Tiberianus,  Prtelect  of  hardly  agrees  widt  the  times.  It  was  Uie 
alestina  prima,  had  informed  the  empc'  more  violent  persecutions,  which  first  called 
ror,  that  the  Chilstiaiis  offered  themselves  forth  such  an  enthusiastic  tendency.  NeitJi- 
in  crowds,  and  that  nolbing  could  I)e  ac-  er  can  we  regard  the  report  of  the  martyr- 
complishod  by  the  effusion  of  blood.  Moved  (torn  of  the  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch  as 
by  this  information,  the  emperor'  issued  a  a  document  belonging  to  this  period.  la 
new  edict,  forbidding  the  execution  of  the  this  naralive  we  do  not  recognize  the  Em- 
Christians.  Against  the  authenticity  of  the  pei-or  Trajan,  and  therefore  fee!  ourselves 
writing  here  communicated,  we  would  not  compelled  to  entertain  donhls,  with  rt^ard 
adduce  the  name  "  Gnhleans,"  which  is  ap-  to  every  thing  reported  in  this  account ;  as, 
jriied  to  the  Christians  in  no  other  document  for  example,  that  Christians  were  already, 
Oi  t!iis  period.  There  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  thrown  lo 
eome  pwticular  local  reason  for  the  em-  wild  beasts. 
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It  was  the  emperor's  design,  that  the  Christiaiis  should  be  subjected 
only  to  legal  trials  ;  but  the  impulse  had  been  now  given  to  a  move- 
ment  to  which  no  limits  could  be  fixed.  With  the  political  opposition 
associated  itself  the  religious,  which  exercises  a  vastly  greater  power 
on  men's  passions.  The  open  war  of  paganism  with  the  spiritual 
might  that  threatened  its  destruction  was  lighted  up.  The  fanatical 
rage  of  the  populace  imagined  it  had  found  a  point  of  union  and  sup- 
port in  the  laws,  and  the  Christians  were  hid  bare  to  their  assaults. 
These  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  government  of  Hadrian, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne  in  117.  There  were  govern- 
ors who  looked  on  the  shedding  of  human  blood  with  indifference,  and 
who  were  very  ready  to  sacrifice  persecuted  men  to  the  popular  fury, 
in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  the  good  will  of  their  provinces,  or  who 
also  shared  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  They  might  the  more 
easily  believe  tliey  could  pursue  this  coui-se  with  impunity,  or  even 
with  the  emperor's  approbation,  because  tliey  knew  he  was  ardently 
attached  to  the  sacred  customs  (the  sacra)  of  his  country.  When,  in 
the  year  124,  he  made  a  tour  through  Greece,  and  procured  himself  to 
be  initiated  into  all  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  begin  their  persecutions  of  the 
hated  sect.  The  two  learned  Christiana,  Quadratus  and  Aristides, 
were  hence  induced  to  present,  each  of  them,  to  the  emperor,  an 
apology  in  behalf  of  their  companions  in  the  faith.  But  a  still  greater 
influence  than  could  possibly  have  come  from  such  apologetic  writings, 
was  doubtless  produced  on  an  emperor  who  loved  justice  and  social 
order,  by  the  representations  of  Serrenius  Granianus,  proconsul  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  complained  of  the  disorderly  attacks  of  the  populace 
on  the  Christians.  In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  the  emperor 
issued  a  rescript  to  his  successor  in  office,  Minucius  Fundanus.^ 

Hadrian  declared  himself  decidedly  against  a  practice,  whereby  the 
innocent  might  be  disturbed,  and  opportunity  would  be  given  to  false 
accusers  of  extorting  money  by  threatening  to  bring  before  the  tribu- 
iml  such  as  were  suspected  of  Christianity.^    No  accusations  agdnst 

1  The  gennineness  of  the  rescript  is  C.  9 )  Iva  /i^  roif  mjKo^Qvroif  x^ptiyia  Ka- 
proved,  not  only  by  its  being  dted  in  an  mnipyia^  napa<jxe&V'  Kuflnas,  ne  calum- 
apology  which  the  bishop  Melito  of  Snrdis  niatoribuB  latrodnaiidi  tribuatur  occasio. 
addressed  to  the  second  successor  of  this  It  is  not  easy  to  see.  how  it  could  ever  oo- 
eniperor,  (Euaeb.l.  IV.  c.  26 J  but  atiil  more  cnr  to  Rutitms  to  translate  ^egencrai  term, 
dearly  by  its  crmient-t ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup-  Kotcoupj-io,  into  the  special  one,  latrocinaHo, 
posed,  that  a  ChmUan  would  have  been  when  the  context  famished  no  occasion 
contented  with  sayings  so  little  to  the  ad-  whatsoever  for  such  a  change ;  while  on  the 
vantage  of  his  fellow-believers.  That  Ha-  other  band,  it  is  easj  to  see  how  Eusebins 
drian  treated  the  Christians  with  genlJenesB,  might  loosely  employ  a  general  term  to  ex- 
appears  evident  from  (he  pnuse  bestowed  press  the  special  one  of  the  original.  Lo- 
on him  by  some  Christian,  who  probably  trodnari  is  here  synonymous  with  conoutere 
wrote  not  lone  after  this  time,  in  the  fifm  elsewhere.  Tertullian's  words  to  the  Gov- 
book  of  the  Pseudo-Sibyllines;  'AfijTpo.  eraor  Scapula,  when  the  hitter  began  to  ap- 
Kpowof  iiif^p,  rf  ci*  laacrai  -f  oivo/ia  Trovroti,  pear  as  a  persecutor,  may  serve  to  explain 
ierai  sal  iravupiaroc  <!»$p  icai  TavTa  vo^aet.  the  sense :  Parce  provinciie,  quffi,  visa  in- 

»  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Rufinns  had  lentione  tua,  obnoxia  facta  est  concussioni- 

beibre  him  the   Latin  oii^nal,  bnt  that  bus   et   militum   et   intmicorum   snorum 

Eusebins,  as  usual,  has  not  translated  with  ci^usqua. 
sufficient  accuracy.    Eusebius  savs,  (I-  VL 
9* 
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Christians  were  to  be  received,  but  sueb  as  were  In  the  legal  form ;  tbe 
Christians  were  no  longer  to  be  arrested  on  mere  popular  clamor. 
When  legally  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  of  doing  contrary  to  the 
laws,^  they  were  to  be  punished  according  to  their  deserts;  but  a 
severe  punbhnaent  was  also  to  be  inflicted  on  false  accusers.  Similar 
rescripts  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  many  other  provinces.^  If  by 
"  doing  contrary  to  the  laws "  in  this  rescript,  were  meant  criminal 
conduct,  or  any  infraction  of  civU  order,  without  reference  to  religion, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  consider  it  as  a  proper  edict  of  toleration, 
whereby  Christiamty  was  received  into  the  class  of  "  lawful  religions ;  " 
hut  had  this  been  the  emperor's  intention,  he  would  certainly  have 
explained  more  distinctly  what  was  meant  by  acts  contrary  to  the  laws. 
After  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  a  particular  declaraticm,  distinctly 
expressed,  was  required,  unless  the  silence  itself  was  to  be  permitted  to 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Christians.*  Hadrian's  rescript 
was  properly  directed  only  against  the  attacks  of  the  excited  populace 
on  such  as  were  reported  to  be  Christians ;  it  only  required  a  legal 
form  of  trial,  which  had  been  also  the  will  of  Trajan.  At  best,  the 
vague  expressions  of  the  rescript  might  bo  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Christians,  by  those  who  were  so  disposed.*  It  was  not  so  much 
his  regard  for  Christianity,  or  tiie  Christian  people,  as  his  love  of  jus- 
tice, that  led  the  emperor  to  the  adoption  of  these  measures ;  for  Ha- 
drian; as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  strict  and  zealous  follower 
of  the  old  Roman,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  old  Grecian  religions,  and 
looked  upon  the  sacred  rites  of  foreigners  with  disdain,^  This  temper 
of  mind  shines  out  through  the  remarkable  letter  which  the  emperor 
wrote  to  tho  Consul  Servianus.^  It  is  true,  Christianity,  in  itself, 
forms  no  part  of  the  subject  of  this  letter,  but  is  only  introduced  by  the 
way.  He  is  speaking  simply  of  the  multifarious  and  restless  activity  of 
the  Alexandrians,  of  their  polypragmatie  character,  and  of  the  pecoliar 
religious  syncretism,  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  Common  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  A  vein  of  sarcasm  runs  through  the  whole. 
"Those  who  worship  Serapis,"  says  Hadrian,  "are  C&istians,  and 
those  who  call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ,  are  worshipers  of  Serar 
pis.     There  is  no  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  presbyter  of 

1  Eos  adTersum  le^es  quicquam  agere.  acquittal  of  ChriatiaDB.    Vespronins  Caol- 

^  Acoorftng  to  Melita  of  Sardis.    See  didus  dismissed  a  Christian  wlio  had  Iieen 

Enseb.  I.  IV.  c.  S6.  ^raigned  before  him,  hecanse  it  wtts  con- 

*  If  Melilo  of  Sardii  (I.  c)  says  after-  trary  to  good  ofder  to  follow  the  clamor  of 
wards  to  the  Bmperor  Marcus  Anrelius,  the  multitude,  Cquasi  tnmaltuosam  eivibus 
tliat  bis  predecessors  had  honored  Christi-  satisfacere.)  Another,  Pudens,  observing 
anity  (ogether  with  oliier  modes  of  worship,  from  the  protocol  (elosnuiii)  wiih  which  a 
wpSf  Toif  iUoif  tfpijcwEiaic  MfiTiaav,  very  Christian  waa  sent  over  to  him,  that  ha 
little  can  be  inferred  from  this ;  for  whoer-  bad  been  seized  in  a  disorderly  manner  and 
er  claJmed  an  emperor's  protection  for  with  threats,  (concussione  ejus  intellecta,J 
Chrisljanity,  would  naturally  make  the  dismissed  him,  with  the  remark,  that  in 
most  of  what  bad  been  done,  or  seemed  to  conformity  with  the  laws,  be  could  not  heat 
have  been  done,  for  the  Christians,  by  bis  men,  where  there  was  no  certain,  legal  ac- 
predecessors.  cnser. 

*  Tertullian  (ad  Scapulara,  c.  5,)  cites  ^  Vid.  .^Hus  Spartian.  vita  Hadriani, 
the  examples  of  two  magistrates  who  look  e.  22. 

advanla^  of  this  rescript,  to  procure  the        *  Plavii  Vopisd  Satuminus,  c  8 
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the  Christiana,  who  13  not  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer.  The  patriarch 
of  the  Jews  himself,  when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  h  forced  by  one  party  to 
worship  gerapis,  by  the  otjier,  Christ.^  They  have  hut  one  God,  who 
is  none.  ITun,  Christians,  Jews,  and  aJl  races,  worship  alike."  ^  He 
touches  on  Christianity,  merely  as  one  element  in  this  mixture  of  reli- 
gions. The  picture  floating  before  his  mind  is  rather  the  general 
aspect  of  Alexandrian  life,  or  such  exhibitions  of  it  as  might  be  pre- 
sented, for  example,  iu  Gnostic  sects,  which  started  into  existence  there 
aa  purely  Christian  communities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  from  this  description,  how  veri/  far  Hadrian  was  from 
respecting  Christianity,  or  monotkdatie  religjon  generally. 

The  account,  therefore,  appears  incredible,  which  we  have  from  a 
historian  belouging  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  ^lius  Lam- 
pridiua,®  that  the  emperor  had  it  in  view  to  place  Christ  among  the 
Roman  gods,  and  hence  caused  to  be  erected,  in  all  the  cities,  temples 
withoutimages,  which  were  called  "Hadrian's  temples"  (templa  Hadri- 
ani)* ;  but  that  he  was  prevented,  by  the  representations  of  the  priests, 
from  carrying  out  his  design.  This  report  probably  sprung  from  the 
same  source  with  that  of  so"  many  other  fictitious  legends,  —  the  desire 
of  a«counting  for  somethmg,  the  true  cause  of  which  was  unknown ;  in 
the  present  case,  from  the  desire  of  explaining  the  object  of  these  tem- 
ples, which  had  been  left  unfinished.  United  with  this,  was  the  exag- 
gerated opinion,  resting  on  a  few  misapprehended  facts,  of  the  empe- 
ror's favorable  disposition  towards  Christianity.  On  so  slender  a  foun- 
dation, men  thought  themselves  warranted  to  transfer  to  this  emperor 
amodeof  thinking  which  they  found  in  others  who  came  after  him, — as, 
for  instance,  in  Alexander  Severus. 

Under  this  government,  so  favorable  to  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire,  they  suffered  a  serious  persecution  in  another  quarter.  A 
certain  Barcochba, — who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  under  whom, 
as  their  leader,  the  Jews  once  more  revolted  ag^nst  tlie  Romans, — 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  the  Christians  in  Palestine  to  renounce  their 
faith,  and  join  in  the  insurrection.  Failing  of  his  purpose,  he  caused 
those  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  a.  d.  138,  the  rescripts  issued  by  him 
lost  their  power ;  at  the  same  time,  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Antoninus  Pius,  various  public  calamities,  famine,  an  inundation 
of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
ravaging.fires  at  Rome,  Antaoch  and  Cari;hage,  rekindled  the  popular 
fury  against  the  Christians  to  greater  violence  than  ever.^  The  mild 
and  philanthropic  emperor  could  not  approve  of  such  injurious  treats 

1  nil,  qui  Serapim  colnnt,  ChristianE  sunt,  anterized  the  clasH  -whom  he  calls  "Grsecn- 

et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  ChrlsU  epieco-  li."    Sat.  in.  v.  75, 

Jos    dicunl.      Nemo    illic    archisynagogus         '  Unas  iUia  Dens  nullus  est.  Hanc  Chria- 

udKomm,  namo  Samarites,  nemo  Cnristi-  tiaui,  huno  Judfei,  hunc  omnes  venerantur 

aaornm  presbyter  non  mathematicus,  non  etgenl£s. 
baruspex,  noii  aliptes.    Compare  (Jiiawith        "Alex.  Sever,  c  24. 

Juvenal's  description  of  the  bra^art  dis-         ^'Ailptoveio,  mentioned  already  in  Aristii 

position,  the  boastful  pretension  to  clear  oral.  sacr.  i. 
understanding  of  all  matteca,  which  char-        ^  Julii  Capitolini  vita  Anlonlni  Pii,  0.  9. 
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roent  of  a  part  of  hia  subjecta.  In  different  rcsenpts,  addressed  to 
Grecian  States,  he  declared  himself  wholly  opposed  to  these  violent 
proceedings.  The  indulgence  shown  by  this  emperor  to  the  Christians 
would  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a  still  greater  length,  might  we 
regard  as  genuine  a  rescript  ascribed  io  all  probabihty  to  him,  (not  to 
Lis  successor,  Marcus  Aurehas,)  —  the  rescript  to  the  Assembly  of 
Deputies  in  Asia  Minor,  (npAs  jb  xotvir  t^;  'Aaia? ;)  for  in  this  he 
declares  expressly,  that  the  Christiana  were  to  be  punished  only  when 
convicted  of  political  crimes ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  accused 
them  on  the  score  of  their  religion,  should  be  liable  himself  to  prosecu- 
tion. But  the  author  of  this  rescript  speaks  rather  the  language  of  a 
Christiaii  than  of  a  pagan  emperor,  especially  of  one  whose  distin- 
guishing praise  was  his  "  singular  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  public 
ceremonies,"  (insignis  erga  CEerimonias  publicas  cura  et  religio.  Fa- 
bretti  raarmor.)  The  succeeding  history,  moreover,  does  not  notice  the 
existence  of  such  an  edict. ^ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
philosopher,  A.  D.  161,  many  public  calamities  occurred,  particulariy  a 
destructive  pestilence,  whose  ravages  gradually  extended  from  Ethiopia 
through  the  entire  Roman  empire  as  fiir  as  Gaui.  Such  events  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  same  injurious  impression  of  hostility  to  the 
enemies  of  the  gods,  on  the  feelm^  of  the  multitude.  It  was  during 
this  time,  the  magician  Alexander  stirred  up  the  acal  of  the  people  for 
their  gods,  promising  them  miraculous  aid  from  these  higher  powers, 
aud  exasperating  their  hatred  against  the  Christians.  If  the  persecu- 
tions of  this  reign,  however,  had  sprung  only  from  the  popular  fury, 
and  if  Aurelius  had  been  similarly  disposed  with  his  predecessors,  tins 
fary  might  have  been  restrained  also  under  the  influence  of  his  admims- 
tration.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  now  see  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  state  leagued  together  with  the  people  in  the  cause  of  oppression. 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  such  extreme 
violence,  that  Mehto,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  appeared  as  their  advocate 
before  the  emperor,  said,^  "  the  race  of  God's  worshipers  in  this 
country  are  persecuted  as  they  never  were  before,  by  new  edicts ;  for 
the  shameless  sycophants,  greedy  of  others'  possessions, — since  they  are 
fiimished  by  these  edicts  with  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  —  plunder 
their  innocent  victims  day  and  night.  And  let  it  be  right,  if  it  is  done 
by  your  command,  since  a  just  emperor  will  never  resolve  on  any  unjust 
measure ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  bear  the  honorable  lot  of  such  a  death. 
Yet  we  would  submit  this  single  petition,  that  you  would  inform  yourself 
respecting  the  people  who  excite  this  contention,  and  impartially  decide 
whether  they  deserve  pun^hment  and  death,  or  deliverance  and  peace. 
But  if  this  resolve,  and  this  new  edict,  —  an  edict  which  ought  not  so 

1  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  says  Ihat  Mc!ito  of  this  rescript,  though  it  would  have  been  fw 

Sardis  refers  to  this  rescript  in  his  apology  more  fnvorablo  to  the  Cbrisdons  than  the 

addressed  to  the  sncceeding  emperor.     Bat  edict  he  actually  cites. 

it  b  remarkable,  that  Mclilo,  in  the  frag-  ^  Enseb.  1.  IV.  o.  26. 
ment  introduced  by  &QsebIus,_/aiVsto  qnoto 
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to  be  issued  even  against  hostile  barbarians,  —  comes  from  yourself,  we 
pray  you  the  more  not  to  leave  us  exposed  to  such  public  robbery." 

These  words  of  Melito,  in  which  he  shows  no  less  of  Christian  dignity 
than  of  Christian  prudence,  lead  us  to  several  reflections.  Already, 
after  the  edict  of  Trajan,  Christiana  once  accused  might  be  punished 
with  death;  and  this  edict  had  never  been  ofEcially  revoked,  though 
the  clemency  of  the  last  emperors  may  have  operated  to  prevent  its 
being  rigorously  executed.  But  Melito  savs,  that  a  new  and  terrible 
edict  had  been  issued  by  the  proconsul,  inviting  men  to  lodge  ivforma- 
tions  against  ike  Christians.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it 
happens  to  be  under  the  government  of  an  emperor  who  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  the  disorderly  practice  of  information,^  and  as  ifc 
appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Aurelius,  in  other  cases,  to  dimiiush 
the  penalties  affixed  to  crimes  by  the  laws.^  And  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose the  proconsul  would  venture  to  issue  a  new  edict  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Indeed,  Melito  himself  seems  not  to  have  believed 
otherwise,  than  that  the  edict  proceeded  from  the  emperor.  His  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  were  necessary,  to  enable  him,  with  due  respect  for 
the  imperial  authority,  to  invite  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edict. 

Perhaps  by  glancmg  at  the  philosophical  and  religious  system  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  considered  in  its  relation  to.  Christianity,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  understand  better  his  riews  and  conduct  with  regard  to  it. 
The  Stoic  philosophy  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  a  friend  to  the 
Christians.  What  ho  esteemed  as -lie  highest  attainment,  was  that 
composure  in  view  of  death,  which  proceeded  from  cool  reflection,  from 
conviction  on  scicntiflo  grounds  —  the  resignation  of  the  sage,  ready  to 
surrender  even  personal  existence  to  the  annihilation  demanded  by  the 
iron  law  of  the  universal  whole.  But  a  thing  altogether  unintelligible 
to  him,  was  the  enthusiasm,  sprin^ng  out  of  a  living  faith,. and  a  well- 
assured  hope,  grounded  on  that  faith,  with  which  the  Christians  met 
death.  A  conviction  which  by  arguments  of  reason .  could  not  be 
communicated  to  all,  appeared  to.  him  as  nothing  but  fanaticism ;  and 
the  way  in  which  many  Christians,  really  under  fanatical  excitement, 
even  courted  death,  might  confirm  him  in  the^e  views.  He,  too,  lite 
Phny  and  Trajan,  could  see  nothing  in  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire  on  matters- of  religicai,  but  blind  obstinacy. 

Let  us  quote  the  emperor's  own  language  respecting  the  Christians, 
as  we  find  it  in  his  Meditations.^  "  The  soul,"  he  says,  "  when  it  must 
depart  from  the  body,  should  be  ready  to  he  extinguished,  to  be  dis- 
persed, or  to  subsist  a  while  longer  with  the  body,  But  this  readiness 
must  proceed  from  its  own  judgment,  and  not  from  mere  obstinacy,*  aa 
with  Uie  Christians ;  it  must  he  arrived  at  with  reflection  and  dignity, 
so  that  you  could  even  convince  another,  without  declamation."  Judg- 
ing the  Christians  from  this  point  of  view,  though  he  found  them  guilty, 
in  other  respects,  of  nothing  immoral,  though  he  could  hardly  credit 
the  popular  rumore  which  had  been  so  often  refuted,  yet  he  might  still 

1  Julii  Capitolinivita,  c.  U. 
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regard  them  as  enthusiasts,  dangerous  to  social  order ;  and  when  he 
observed  how  Christianity,  under  the  least  mild  govemnients,  was 
continually  making  eacroa^hments  oq  all  sides,  he  might  consider  him- 
self called  upon  to  check  its  further  progress  by  energetic  measures. 

We  must  see  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  not  barely  the  Roman  statesman 
and  the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  also  the  man  of  a  child-like  piety  of 
disposition,  for  which  he  was  indebted,  as  he  telis  us  hiraseif,^  to  the 
influence  of  a  pious  mother  on  his  education ;  and  assuredly,  he  had 
received  in  this  way  something  of  more  substantial  worth  than  an 
abstract  religion  of  reason  could  have  given  him.  To  the  question, 
(often  proppsed  to  the  Christians,)  where  have  you  seen  the  gods,  or 
whence  know  you  their  existence,  that  you  so  reverence  them?  he 
aaswers ;  "  in  the  first  place,  they  make  themselves  visible  even  to  the 
eye  of  sense ; "  —  where  we  may  suppose  he  had  in  mind,  either  those 
visible  deities,  the  heavenly  bodies,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  appear- 
aiicea  of  the  gods  in  visions  and  dreams.  "  Eut  again,  I  have  never 
seen  my  own  soul,  and  yet  I  respect  it.  So  too  I  come  to  know  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  because  I  constantly  experience  the  effects  of 
their  power,  and  hence  I  reverence  them."  ^  And  certainly  there 
was  truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  those  experiences,  although  Marcus 
Aurelius  knew  not  the  "  unknown  God  "  from  whom  they  came,  and  to 
whom  they  were  designed  to  lead  him,  as  the  God  of  revelation ;  as 
for  example,  when  he  says,  on  a  retrospect  of  the  divine  providence 
which  had  guided  him  along  from  childhood,  "  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
the  gods,  on  the  influences  coming  from  them,  on  their  aids  and  sugges- 
tions, I  might  have  attained  already  to  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature ; 
hut  if  I  still  fail  short  of  this  mark,  it  is  my  own  fault,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  my  neglect  of  following  the  admonitions,  I  might  almost 
say,  the  express  instructions,  of  the  gods."  ^  Wo  find  traces  in  his 
writings  of  an  honest  self-examination ;  we  see  how  very  far  he  was 
from  confounding  himself  with  the  ideal  of  the  wise  man,  how  the  sense 
of  his  own  deficiency  disposed  him  to  gentleness  towards  others.  It  is 
true,  such  kind  of  self-knowledge,  which,  for  others,  led  the  way  to 
Christianity,  could  not  conduct  him  thither,  because  he  was  skilful  in 
interpreting  those  inner  experiences  by  his  Stoic  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
which  made  the  bad  necessary,  no  less  than  the  good,  to  the  realization 
of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  in  this  view,  also,  he  found 
comfort  in  a  stoical  resignation ;  for  says  he,  "  When  you  see  others 
sin,  retlect  that  you  also  sin  in  various  ways,  and  are  just  such  as  they. 
And  though  you  abstain  from  many  sinful  actions,  yet  you  have  within, 
the  inclination  to  commit  them,  though  you  may  be  restrained  from 
indulging  it,  by  fear,  by  vanity,  or  some  similar  motive."  *  He  belonged 
to  the  class  of  those,  who,  like  the  Platonists  above  mentioned,  were 
seeking  for  a  middle  way  between  superstition  and  infidelity.  He  de- 
sired a  cheerful  piety,  without  superstition.  He  believed  honestly,  aa 
s  evident  from  the  parages  above  cited,  in  the  reaUty  of  the  gods, 

■oE^Er.  "L-Lcir. 
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and  of  their  appearances.  With  other  devout  pagans  of  hia  time,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  gods  revealed  in  dreams,  sent  to  those  that  honored 
them,  the  knowledge  of  remedies  for  bodily  disease,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  experienced  such  asdstance  himself  in  several  cases  of  sickness.^ 
When  the  pestilence,  already  mentioned,  was  raging  in  Italy,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  warning  to  restore  the  ancient  worship  in  its  minutest 
pai'ticulars.  He  summoned  priests  from  all  quarters  to  Rome,  and 
even  put  off  hia  expedition  against  the  Mareomanniana,  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  religious  solemnities  by  which  he  hoped  that  the  evil 
might  be  averted.^  The  multitude  of  vicijms  which  he  caused  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  preparation  for  that  war,  provoked  ridicule,  even  from 
many  of  the  pagans.^ 

It  may  easily  be  explained,  then,  how  an  emperor,  with  the  love  of 
justice  and  the  gentleness  which  we  see  expressed  in  the  actions  and 
writings  of  Marcus  AureUus,  could  yet,  from  a  political  and  a  religious 
interest,  become  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  We  have  a  law  from 
him,  wiiich  condemns  to  banishment  on  an  island,  those  "  that  do  any 
tlung  whereby  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  deity  could  be  insinuated  into 
men's  excitable  minds,"*  That  this  law  was  pointed  at  the  Christians, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  asserted;  inasmuch  as  there  were,  under  this  gov- 
ernment, an  unusual  number  of  magicians  and  popular  impostors,  \>y 
whose  practices  such  a  law  may  have  been  called  forth.  But  it  may 
easily  be  conceived,  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  lite  Celsus,  who  T\Tote  at 
that  time  against  the  Christians,  would  not  scruple  to  place  the  latter 
in  the  same  class  with  the  others.  This  prince  was  inclined  to  pardon 
such  as  confessed  their  crimes  and  showed  signs  of  penitence,  even  in 
cases  where  he  could  have  punished  without  being  severe.^  But  the 
Christiana  could  not  be  induced  to  acknowledge  they  had  done  wrong ; 
they  rather  persisted  in  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws.  It  was, 
perhaps,  for  this  reason,  the  emperor  directed  that  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  constrain  them  to  a  renunciation  of  their  faith  ;  and 
only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  they  could  not  be  forced  to  submit, 
was  the  punishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted.  But  an  ill-advised  human- 
ity, aiming  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  might  easily  become 
the  occasion  of  much  cruelty. 

Erin^ng  together  what  offera  itself  to  our  notice  as  peculiar  in  the 
character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  time,  we  find  two  things  particu- 
larly worthy  of  remark :  jirst,  that  search  was  made  for  the  Christians, 
by  express  command ;  although,  indeed,  such  search  was  often  antici- 
pated by  the  popular  fury.  We  have  seen  above,  that,  according  to 
Trajan's  rescript,  the  Christians  were  expressly  distinguished  ftom 
those  criminals  for  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  provincial  authorities 
to  make  search.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  diligent  search  was  made  for 
them ;  and  they  were  often  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  to  save  their 

1  L.  I.  c.  1 7.  '  Belegandum   ad  ioanlam  qui  aliquid 

*  Jnl.  Capitoi.  c.  13  et  21.  fecerit,  quo  leves  hominum  animi  supersti- 

"  Hence  the  Bpigram,  oJ  TiCVKol ^oig'Hap-  tiotie  nnmiiiis  terreantur,  in  Ihe  Pandeels. 

■^  T^  Kaianpi ;  ihi  ai  riKijojf,  ^/Jtif  iiTzuTUi-        *  See  the  example  in  CHpitolinus,  cap.  13. 

itcda.    Anmian.  Marcellin.  1.  JULV.  c  4. 
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lives,  as  appears  from  the  several  accounts  of  the  porsecutions,  and 
from  the  aaserfcions  of  Celaua.^  iVea*,  the  practice  Ijitherto  had  been 
this:  when  fJie  OhneUans  accused,  after  repeated  summons,  persisted 
in  refusing  to  deny  fJieir  faith,  iltey  were  executed  withovt  torture. 
Now  it  was  attempted  to  force  them  to  a  denial  by  tortures.  An  edict 
which  agrees  in  all  respects  with  this  practice,  is  still  extant,  under 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,^  and  as  in  style  and  contents  it 
bears  every  mark  of  authenticity,  may,  doubtless,  be  the  edict  against 
the  Chriatians,  originally  addressed  by  this  emperor  (Aurelins)  to  the 

E residents  of  the  provinces.  It  runs  thus :  "  We  Lave  heard  that  the 
nvs  are  violated  by  those  who  in  our  times  call  themselves  Christians. 
Let  them  be  arrested ;  and  unless  they  offer  to  the  gods,  let  them  be 
punished  with  divers  tortures ;  yet  so  that  justice  may  be  mingled  with 
severity,  and  that  the  punishment  may  cease,  as  soon  as  the  end  is 
gained  of  extirpating  the  transgressors."  The  last  clause  is  altogether 
"  e  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  governors  were  to  keep 
lily  in  view  the  one  object,  which  was  to  put  down  Christianity  in 
its  eolUsion  with  the  State  rehgion,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  wor^ 
ship  of  the  Roman  gods.  They  were  not  to  act  by  the  promptings  of 
blind  passion ;  but  even  such  a  clause  was  plainly  insufficient  to  place 
a  check  on  cruel  and  arbitrary  measures.^ 

We  proceed  now,  under  the  guidance  of  authentic  records,  to  take  a 

"  Celsua,  speaking  of  the  Christiana,  that  of   Christian   blood,  (see  beyond.)      The 

not  without  reason  they  do  every  thing  in  manner,  too,  in  whieh  the  Chrisiiana  are 

coaeeaXment: 'Are  SunaovpevoiTilv  hrt/pm-  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  by  no  means  old,  auils 

phitpi  ouroif  SUijv  Tov  ^avuTov.    L,  L  c.  1.  belter  to  the  lime  of  M.  Aurelins  Uian  that 

'Hroi  feiyoiirss  Kat  KpBjMueiioc  §  iXtmo-  of  Aureliaii,  whan  the  Christian  sect  had 

p  vo    Kot  ajro^lv/ieio      L    VlII   c    41  now  been  ao  long  known.     The  charga 

T/iui  Si  Kjjii  ffjjivuroi  r  f  It   M  du  uh  brought  against  the  Christians,  that  by  the 

&  Xa    71       ra     ffpfic  Sovutom  d  hi       L  eser  se  of  their  religion  they  violated  the 

Till  C.ti9  iavs  of  the  empire,  'would  'hardly  be  so 

^  A  name  wbich   as  Pa^  and  Pn  nart  ata  ed  in  the  time  of  Anrelian,  sinee  Chria- 

n^htly  cotyectnred    probably   otai  ds   for  t  an  y  hail  at  (hat  time  been  already  for 

.^r  lot  the  space  of  fifteen  years  admitted  into  the 

*  The  ed  ct,  wh  ch  a  preserved  to  as   n  c  ass  of  "  relisiones   licltte."     No  donbt, 

the  aetis  bymphonan    ot    rh  eh  ve  shall  the  efore,  Aarelios  is  the  proper  reading, 

afterwards  apeak,  read    in  the  orifc  nal  as  nstead  of  Aareliaims,  such  names  being 

fb  Iowa       Aurelianua  Imperator  omn  bua  f  equ  ntly   eonfounded   with   each   other, 

adnk  lustratonbua   sn  s    atqne    reetonbns  ButLncius  Anrelios  Comniodns  is  out  of 

Compenmns  nb  h  s  qm  se  temponbus  nos  Ihe  queation,  since  he  was  well  diaposed 

tus  Chr  ilianoa   d  cnnt    legum   priecepla  towards  the  Christians.    So  it  can  only  be 

Tolan.    Hos  comirehensos   n  si  dus  nos  M  Aureliua  Antoninus.   What  Gieseler  has 

tns  aacnficavcnnt.  d  ve  s  a  pnn  te  cruc  at  sa  d  against  this  hvpothesia,  in  the  second 

bos  quatenus  haheat  d  atncto  prolata  jus  vol  of  his  Church  History,  (Ste  Auflage,  8. 

t    am  et  o  resecand  s  enm  nibua  uUio  ter  134  )  does  not  suffice,  to"  say  the  least,  to 

m  nata  jam  finem      Certa  nly  no  unprej  i  val  date  the  above  reasoning.    The  lan- 

d  ced  person  can  suppose  th  s  ed   t  to  be  gunge  of  the  concluding  clause  is  somewhat 

spur  ous  as  there  was  no  mag  nable  end  to  s  ngnlar,  it  is  true,  for  the  age  of  the  An- 

be  ga  Tied  by  a  forgerv  aa   t   a  conce  ved  tonmea ;  vet  I  And  nothing  In  particulai!  in 

who  ly   n  the  spir  t  of  ptgan  statesmen  it.  wh  ch  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Latinity  of 

and  expressed    n  the  om   a\  languaji;e  of  that  a^e;  and  it  by  no  means  seems  so 

the  bmea     If   t  belonged  to  the  age  of  cle  r  to  me  that  the  Emperor  M.  Anrelins 

Aurelian  whose  name  it  bears  the  martyr  vould  not  have  employed  the  words  rectam 

in  whose  history  t  alands  must  have  per  (  ec  or  provincite.  see  Tadt.  Ann^.  1. 11.  c 

ished  in  that  re^     BtiC  it  can  hardlv  be  4  )  and  aiinthiistrcaorts,  to  designate  the  va- 

sssnmed   Uat  me  ^rsecnton  under    hs  ous  governors- 
emperor  proceeded  so  far  as  to  the  eSiis  on 
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nearer  view  of  tlie  manner  in  -which  these  persecutions  were  conducted 
in  the  provinces,  and  of  the  behavior  of  the  Christians  under  them. 

We  liave  6rst  to  notice  tiiat  which  befel  the  church  of  Smyrna,  in 
167,  and  in  which  the  aged  and  venerable  Bishop  Poljcarp,  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostle  John,  gave  up  his  life.  Of  this  persecution  we  have  a 
detailed  account,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  church  of 
Smyrna  to  other  Chrislian  churches.^  The  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor, 
at  that  time,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personally  hostile  to  the 
Christians ;  but  the  heathen  populace,  with  whom  the  lower  class  of 
Jews  had  united  themselves,  were  fiercely  hot  against  them.  The 
proconsul  yielded  to  the  popular  violence  and  to  the  demands  of  the 
law.  He  endeavored  to  move  the  Christians  by  threats,  by  displaying 
before  them  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  savage  animals  to 
which  they  were  to  be  thrown,  to  deny  their  faith ;  if  they  remained 
firm,  he  condemned  them  to  death.  In  one  respect,  he  certainly 
evinced  too  ready  a  compliance  with  the  ferocious  will  of  the  people. 
He  chose  deatlia  that  were  painful  and  ignominious ;  such  as  being 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  or  perishing  afc  the  stake  —  punishments  he  was 
not  compelled  to  resort  to  by  the  laws.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
if  the  laws  denounced  death  in  general  terms,  as  the  penalty  for  per- 
severance in  Christianity,  it  was  considered  right  to  assume,  that  such 
as  were  not  Roman  citizens  ought  to  suffer  a  more  painful  death  than 
those  who  were.^ 

Under  the  moat  agonizing  torments,  calculated  to  excite  pity  even  in 
pagan  bystanders,  the  Christians  displayed  great  tranquillity  and  com- 
posure. " They  made  it  evident  to  us  all,"  says  the  church,  "that 
in  the  midst  of  those  sufferings,  they  were  absent  from  the  body ;  or 
rather,  that  the  Lord  stood  by  them  and  walked  in  the  midst  of  tliem ; 
and,  staying  themselves  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  bid  defiance  to  the 
torments  of  the  world."  But  even  here  the  difference  was  shown  be- 
twixt the  momentary  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  which,  with  a  rash 
confidence  in  itself,  courted  and  defied  danger,  and  that  calm,  delibe- 
rate submission  to  God's  will,  which  first  awaited  his  call,  and  then 
looked  to  him  for  the  needed  strength.  A  certain  Phry^an,  Quuntua 
hy  name,  of  a  nation  peculiarly  inclined  by  nature  to  fanatical  extrav- 
agance, presented  himself,  in  company  with  many  others,  whom  he  had 
wrought  up  by  his  discourses  to  the  same  piteh  of  enthusiastic  zeal, 
uncalled  for,  before  the  proconsul's  tribunal,  and  declared  himself  a 
Christian,.  But  when  the  magistrate  pressed  him,  and  wrought  upon 
his  fears,  by  showing  him  the  wild  beasts,  he  yielded,  swore  by  the 
genius  of  the  emperor,  and  sacrificed.     After  stating  this  fact,  the 

1  By  portions  in   Euseb.  1.  IV.  c  15.  Qui  hominem  immolaTerint,  eive  ejus  san- 

More  complete  ia  the  collections  of  the  guine  litaverint,  fannm,  templumve  pollne- 

Patres  Apostolici.  rim,  bostiis  objiciuntnr,  vel  si  honestiores 

^  To  many  of  the  crimes  clmrged  on  the  eint,  citpite  pnniuntnr.  Magicie  artis  con- 
Christiaas  by  btind  popolar  rumor,  lucA  scios  snmino  supplido  afiici  ptacnit,  id  est, 
capital  punishments  were  assigned.  Qni  besliis  objici  aut  cmci  sufHa^,  ipsi  antem 
sacra  impia  noclumave,  ut  qaem  obcanta-  magi  vivi  exuroDtor.  Julius  Faulus  ia  sen- 
rent,  ■  fecerlnt  fadenflave  curaverinl,  bm  tentiis  reccptis. 
cruci  suffignntur,  aut  bestiis  objiciuiilur. 
VOL.  I.                                            10 
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cliTirch  adds,  "  We  therefore  praiae  not  those  who  voluntarily  sup- 
reniier  themaelvea ;  for  so  are  we  not  taught  in  the  gospel."^  Quite 
different  from  this  was  the  behavior  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Polycarp, 
now  ninety  years  of  age.  When  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
demanding  his  death,  it  was  his  intention,  at  first,  to  remain  quietly  in 
the  city,  and  await  the  issue  which  God  might  ordain  for  him.  But, 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  church,  he  suffered  himself  to  he  persuaded  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighboring  villa.  Here  he  spent  the  time,  with  a  few 
friends,  occupied,  day  and  night,  in  praying  for  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  world.  When  search  was  made  for  him,  he  retreated 
to  another  villa ;  and  directly  after  appeared  the  servants  of  the  police, 
to  whom  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  betrayed  by  unworthy  men,  who 
enjoyed  hia  confidence.  The  bishop  hhnsclf,  indeed,  was  gone  ;  but 
they  found  two  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
betrayed  the  place  whither  Polycaj-p  had  fled  for  refuge.  As  they 
were  approaching,  Polyearp,  who  was  in  the  highest  story  of  the  dwell- 
ing, might  have  escaped  to  another  house,  by  the  fiat  roof  peculiar  to 
the  oriental  style  of  building ;  but  he  said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done."  Descending  to  the  oiSccrs  of  justice,  he  ordered  whatever 
they  chose  to  eat  and  drink  to  be  placed  before  them,  requesting  them 
only  to  indulge  him  with  one  hour  for  quiet  prayer.  But  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  hurried  him  through  two  hours,  so  that  the  pagans  them- 
selves were  touched  by  hia  devotion. 

The  time  being  now  come,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  city  on  an  ass, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  police,  (^cipi/vupxos,') 
coming,  with  his  father,  from  the  town.  He  took  up  Polyearp  into  his 
chariot,  and  addressing  him  kindly,  asked  "  what  barm  there  could  be 
in  saying  '  the  emperor,  our  Lord,'  and  in  sacrificing."  At  fii^t,  Poly- 
earp was  silent ;  but  as  they  went  on  to  urge  him,  he  ssud  mildly,  "  I 
shail  not  do  as  you  advise  me."  When  they  perceived  they  could  not 
persuade  him,  they  grew  angry.  With  opprobrious  language,  he  was 
thrust  out  of  the  carriage,  so  violently  as  to  injure  a  bone  of  one  of  his 
legs.  Without  looking  round,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheerful  and 
composed,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Having  arrived  before 
the  proconsul,  he  was  urged  by  the  latter  to  have  respect  at  least  to 
his  own  old  age,  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  give  proof 
of  his  penitence,  hy  joining  in  the  shout  of  the  people,  "  Away  with  the 
godless!"  Polyearp  looked  with  a  firm  eye  at  the  assembled  crowd, 
pointing  to  them  with  lus  finger ;  then  with  a  sigh,  and  his  eyes  uplifted 
to  heaven,  he  said,  "  Away  with  the  godless !"  But  when  the  procon- 
sol  urged  him  farther,  "  Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee." 
"  Six  and  eighty  years,"  the  old  man  replied,  "  have  I  served  him,  and 
he  has  done  me  nothing  but  good ;  and  how  could  I  curse  him ,  my  Lord 
and  Saviour !"  The  proconsul  still  persisting  to  urge  him,  "  Well," 
said  Polyearp,  "  if  you  would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  am 
a  Christian.     Would  you  know  what  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  is, 
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appoint  me  an  hour  and  hear  me."  The  proconsul,  who  showed  here 
Low  far  he  was  from  sharing  in  the  fanadc  spirit  of  the  people,  how 
gladly  he  would  hare  saved  the  old  man,  if  he  could  have  appeased 
the  multitude,  said,  "Do  but  persuade  the  people."  Pol jearp replied, 
"To  you  I  waa  bound  to  give  account  of  myself,  for  our  reli^on 
teaches  us  to  pay  due  honor  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  our  salvation.  But  those  I  regard  as 
not  worthy  of  hearing  me  defend  myself  before  them,"  The  governor 
having  once  more  threatened  bim  in  y^n  with  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
stake,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  herald,  in  the  circus,  "  Poly- 
carp  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian !"  With  these  words,  was 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.  The  heathen  popuIa<;e,  with  an 
infuriate  shout,  repUed,  "  This  is  the  teacher  of  atheism,  the  father  of 
the  Christians,  the  enemy  of  our  gods,  by  whom  so  many  have  been 
turned  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  from  sacrifice."  The  pro- 
consul having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  that  Polycarp 
should  die  at  the  stake,  Jews  and  pagans  hastened  together,  to  bring 
wood  from  the  shops  and  the  baths.  As  they  were  about  to  fasten  him 
with  nails  to  the  stake  of  the  pile,  he  said,  "  Leave  me  thus ;  he  who 
has  strengthened  me  fo  encounter  the  fiames,  will  also  enable  me  to 
stand  firm  at  the  stake."  Before  the  fire  was  lighted,  he  prayed, 
"Lord,  Almighty  God,  Father  of  thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the  knowledge  of  thyself; 
God  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole  creation ;  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
tlie  just  that  live  in  thy  presence;  I  praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged 
me  worthy  of  this  day  and  of  this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of 
thy  Witnesses,  in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ." 

What  appeared  the  greatest  thing,  to  this  church,  waa  not  the  mar- 
tyr's death  of  Polycarp  in  itself,  but  the  Christian  manner  in  which  it 
was  suffered.  They  expressed  it  as  their  conviction,  that  all  had  been 
so  ordered,  that  he  might  exhibit  what  was  the  essentia!  character  of 
evangelical  martyrdom;^  "for,"  so  they  write,  "he  waited  to  be 
dehvered  up,  (did  not  press  forward  uncalled  to  the  martyr's  death,) 
imitating,  in  this  respect,  our  Lord,  and  leaving  an  example  for  us  to 
follow ;  so  that  we  should  not  look  to  that  alone  which  may  conduce  to 
our  own  salvation,  but  also  to  that  which  may  be  serviceable  to  our 
neighbor.  For  this  is  the  nature  of  true  and  genuine  charity,  to  seek 
not  merely  our  own  salvation,  but  the  salvation  of  all  the  brethren. "^ 

'  The  death  of  the  pious  shepherd  contributed  also  to  the  temporal 
advantage  of  his  flock.  The  rage  of  fanaticism,  after  having  obtdned 
this  victim,  became  somewhat  cooled ;  and  the  proconsul,  who  was  no 
personal  enemy  of  the  Christians,  suspended  all  farther  search,  and 
refused  to  know  that  another  Christian  existed. 

The  second  persecution  under  this  emperor's  reign,  of  which  we 

KoiroivTCC  rt  HOIS'  k 

.,  .     .  . .  it  ToSf  irtiWt,  iyan 

-i  ciiayyi?M>v  liapripuni.  iltrSoi;  Kal  fit/Safaf  icriv  /ii/  jiiniov 

tpiiu-evev  y&p,  iva  jrapaSB&^,  (if  Kal     <iii,civ   oijfeotfaf,    aM&    Koi   jtuito 

Of,  iva  /ujiriTal  nai  f/jiei;  airoi  yenu-     aidifoi;. 
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have  any  account,  fell  upon  the  churches  of  Lyons,  (Lugdujium,)  and 
of  Vienna,  in  the  year  177,  and  the  source  from  which  we  derive  our 
more  esact  knowledge  of  its  details,  is  a  letter  from  these  churches  to 
those  of  Asia  Minor^  The  fanatic  esoitement  of  the  populace,  in  these 
cities,  was  the  same  ae  at  Smyrna,  if  not  still  higher ;  but  in  addition 
to  this,  the  superior  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  infect-ed  with  the 
rage  of  the  lower  classea.  The  hursts  of  popular  fury  had  gradually 
increased  in  violence ;  the  Christians  were  insulted  and  abused  when- 
ever they  appeared  abroad,  and  were  plimdered  in  their  ovm  houses. 
At  lengUi  the  better  known  were  seized  and  conducted  before  the  mag- 
istrates. Having  avowed  themselves  Christians,  they  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  for  during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  or  legate,  they  could 
not  be  brought  at  once  to  trial.  The  legate,  on  his  arrival,  immedi- 
ately began  the  examination  with  tortures,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  Christians  to  abjure,  but  also  of  wringmg  from  them  a  con- 
fession of  the  truth  respecting  those  absurd  stories  of  unnatural  crimes, 
of  which  they  were  so  generally  accused.  Vettius  Epagathus,  on  learn- 
ing that  such  charges  were  laid  against  his  brethren,  felt  constrained  to 
present  himself  at  the  legate's  tribunal,  as  a  witness  of  their  inno- 
cence. He  demanded  a  hearing,  since  he  wished  to  show  that  nothing 
of  a  criminal  nature  was  transacted  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  The 
legate  refused  to  listen ;  but  only  asked  him  if  he  too  was  a  Chris- 
tian. When  he  distinctly  admitted  that  he  was,  he  was  imprisoned 
with  the  rest,  as  the  Christian's  advocate,  (Tm^ijiA^io;  x?"""^"'^"-') 
Although  the  testimony  of  slaves  against  their  masters  was,  by  an 
ancient  law ,^  made  inadmissible  in  criminal  causes,  —  a  law ,3  it  must 
be  owned,  often  violated  in  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  times  of  the 
empire,*  —  yet  fanaticism  would  allow  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
regular  forms  of  justice.  The  testimony  of  slaves  was  welcome,  if  it 
served  to  establish  the  incredible  charges  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
Christians.  The  torture  must  be  applied  to  pagan  slaves.  Tenror 
made  them  say  what  they  were  required  to  say,  —  that  those  abominar 
lions,  of  which  blind  rumor  accused  the  Christians,  were  practised  by 
their  masters.  Men  now  believed  they  had  a  right  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  every  cruelty.  No  kindred,  no  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  la 
the  firmness  and  composure  of  many  Christians,  under  tortures  the  most 
refined,  it  was  seen,  say  the  churches,  in  their  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings, "  how  they  were  bedewed  and  invigorated  by  the  spring  of  living 
water  that  flows  from  the  heart  of  Christ ;  how  nothing  is  dreadful 
where  the  love  of  the  Eather  dwells ;  nothing  painful,  where  the  glory 
of  Christ  prevails."  Pothinus,  the  aged  bishop  of  the  church,  a  man 
of  ninety  years,  infirm  with  old  age  and  a  sickness  from  which  he  waa 
hut  just  recovered,  but  inspired  with  the  vigor  of  youth  by  his  zeal  to 

I  Euseh.  1.  V.  c.  I.  '  When  Tiberius  first  allowed  himself  in 

^  Vetere  senatusconsulto  qiixstio  in  caput  this  practice,  he  waa  in  the  habit,  hefore  ho 

Domini  proliibehatnr.    Tacit.  Anna!.  L  II.  put  me  quieslio  per  tormenta,  of  giving  Sie 

c  30.  shtvea  their  freedom,  so  as  Co  ofeerve  Cha 

*  Even  Piinj  seems  to  hare  paid  no  at-  law  in  appearance,  —  callidna  et  noTi  juris 

tention  to  this  law,  in  conducting  his  inves-  ropertor,  as  Tacilus  calls  him  for  tliis  reasoa, 

ligations  against  the  Christians. 
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bear  nitness  of  tbe  truth,  was  also  dragged  before  tlie  tribunal.  The 
legate  asked  him,  "  Who  is  the  God  of  the  Christians  ? "  He  answered, 
"  You  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  when  you  show  yourself 
worthy  of  it."  All  who  surrounded  the  tribunal,  now  strove  ivith  each 
other  in  venting  their  rage  on  the  venerable  old  man.  Scarcely 
breathing,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  survived  only  two 
days.  Even  those  who  yielded  and  denied,  gained  nothing  by  their 
inconstancy.  They  were  now  cast  into  prison,  not,  indeed,  as  Chris- 
tians, but  as  guilty  of  those  crimes  with  which  the  Christians  were 
charged ;  and  to  justify  the  proceeding,  advantage  had  doubtless  been 
taken  of  the  fact,  that  several,  under  the  pains  of  torture,  had  acknowl- 
edged guilt.  Numbers  perished  in  the  gloomy  cells  of  the  prisons^ 
where  means  had  been  devised  for  adding  to  their  torment,  and  even 
hunger  and  thirst  employed  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  these  impris- 
oned confessors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  use  the  language  of  the  church, 
"  many,  who  had  endured  so  severe  torments  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  them  to  be  restored  by  the  most  careful  assiduities,  continued  to  live 
in  their  dungeon,  destitute  indeed  of  human  aid,  but  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  in  soul  and  body,  by  the  Lord,  so  that  tbey  could  encourage 
and  comfort  the  rest.  It  so  happened,  '  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  who 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  has  joy  in  his  repentance,'  that 
the  exhortations  of  these  heroes  of  the  faith  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
many  who  had  been  induced  to  deny  their  religion,  and  the  mother 
church  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  once  more  alive  from  the 
prison,  those  whom  she  had  cast  forth  as  dead." 

The  number  of  the  prisoners  being  large,  including  several  Roman 
citizens,  who  could  not  be  sentenced  in  the  province,  it  was  thought 
best  by  the  legate,  with  regard  to  them  all,  to  send  his  report  to  Rome, 
and  wait  until  the  emperor's  answer  detenmned  their  fate.  The  impe- 
rial rescript  was  to  this  effect,  that  those  who  denied  should  be  set  free, 
and  the  rest  beheaded.  In  this  ease,  it  is  evident  that  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  possessed  the  same  views  as  Trajan,  and  was  far  from  givuig  credit 
to  the  current  charges  laid  against  the  Christians. 

The  legate  now  summoned  first  before  his  tribunal  all  who,  in  the 
previous  examinations,  had  been  brought  to  abjure  their  faith,  and  were 
awaiting,  in  prison,  the  decision  of  their  fate.  Nothing  else  waa 
expected  than  that  they  would  stand  by  their  denial,  and  thus  obtain 
deliverance ;  but  great  were  the  rage  and  the  consternation  of  the 
multitude,  at  seeing  many  of  these  now  stand  forth  and  maintain  a 
steadfast  confession,  thus  passing  sentence  of  death  on  themselves ;  so 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  church,  none  remained  without,  but  such 
as  possessed  none  of  Uie  marks  of  faith,  no  anticipation  of  the  Lord's 
bridal  garment,  no  fear,  but  had  already,  by  their  conduct,  dishonored 
the  way  of  truih.  Those  of  the  prisoners  who  possessed  the  rights  of 
Eoioan  citizenship,  the  legate  ordered  to  be  executed  with  the  sword ; 
although,  to  gratify  the  fury  of  the  populace,  he  caused  one  of  these, 
Attains,  in  violation  of  the  laws,  to  undergo  a  variety  of  tortures,  and 
at  last  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  and  not  until  after  he  had 
survived  the  whole,  was  the  sword  of  mercy  allowed  to  put  an  end  to 
10- 
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his  sufferings.  The  rest  were  thrown  to  tlie  wild  beasts.  Two  of  these, — 
Pontieus,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  Blandina,  a  young  woman,  —  whom 
they  attempted  first  to  intimidate  by  making  them  witness  the  sufFeringa 
of  the  others,  and  then  to  shake  from  their  constancy  by  exhausting  upon 
tbem  ail  their  means  of  torture,  created  universal  astonishment,  at  what 
God's  power  could  effect  in  such  weak  and  tender  vessels.  Although 
the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  suppressing  the  natural  feelings,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  yet  the  enthusiasm  of 
these  martyrs  was  distiiguished  by  those  true  marks,  a  sobriety  and 
a  humility  indicating  the  sense  of  weakness,  and  by  love  and  gentle- 
ness. They  declined  the  honors  which  the  Christians  were  eager  to 
bestow  on  them.  Even  when  they  were  led  back  to  prison,  after  hav- 
ing repeatedly  undergone-  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  still  they  were  by 
no  means  confident  of  victory,  well  foreseeing  the  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  They  pointedly  contradicted  such  as  dignified 
them  with  the  name  of  "  martyrs."  "  This  name,"  said  they,  "  prop- 
erly belongs  only  to  tho  true  and  faithful  Witness,*  the  First  Bom 
from  the  dead,  the  Prince  of  life ;  or,  at  least,  only  to  those  martyrs 
whose  testimony  Christ  has  sealed  by  their  constancy  to  the  end.  We 
are  but  poor,  humble  confessors."  With  tears,  they  besought  the  breth- 
ren fervently  to  pray  for  them,  that  they  might  attain  to  the  glorious 
consummation.  They  received  with  the  kindest  love  such  as  had  fallen 
from  the  faith ;  they  became  their  companions  in  prison,  praying,  with 
many  tears,  that  the  Lord  would  restore  these  dead  once  more  to  life. 
Even  their  persecutors  were  never  mentioned  by  them  with  resent- 
ment, but  they  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  those  who  had  subjected 
them  to  such  cruel  sufferings.  They  left  as  a  legacy  to  their  brethren, 
not  strife  and  war,  but  joy  and  peace,  unanimity  and  love. 

With  the  mutilation  and  burning  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  rage  of  the 
populace  had  finally  reached  its  utmost  height.  The  ashes,  with  all  the 
fire  had  left,  was  cast  into  the  neighboring  Khone,  that  not  a  remnant 
of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  might  pollute  the  earth.  Neither  by 
money,  nor  by  entreaties,  could  the  Christiana  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  those  so  dear  to  them,  for  the  purpcse  of  interment.  The 
bhnded  pagans  ima^ned  they  could,  in  this  way  also,  confound  the 
hopes  of  the  Christians.  "We  will  now  see,"  said  they,  "  whether 
they  wiO  arise,  and  whether  God  can  help  them,  and  deliver  them  out 
of  our  hands."  Yet  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  Christians,  that 
even  here  men  at  last  became  weary  of  bloodshed,  so  that  a  branch  of 
the  church  survived  this  terrible  persecution. 

In  places  where  but  few  Christians  dwelt,  they  could  more  easily 
remain  concealed,  and  the  popular  rage  was  not  turned  against  them. 
In  such  districts,  the  governors  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot 
any  inquiries  for  them,  except  in  particular  cases,  when  individuals  had 
become  notorious  as  enemies  of  the  State  religion.  A  case  of  this  sort 
occurred,  about  this  time,  in  the  town  of  Autun,^  at  no  great  distance 
from  Lyons.     No  one  in  the  place   was   thinking  of  a  persecution 

'  MdpTvp,  Revel.  1:5.  ^  Auguatodunum,  Miwx. 
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gainst  the  small  number  of  obacuie  Christians  who  were  to  be  found 
there,  when  an  individual  first  drew  upon  himself  the  public  attention. 
The  noisy  multitude  were  celebrating,  with  great  display,  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Cybele,  whose  worship,  probably  derived  from  Asia  Minor 
through  the  same  channel  which  Christianity  afterwards  found,  waa 
held  here  in  the  highest  repute.  An  image  of  Cjbele,  in  one  of  the 
usual  sacred  cars,  was  carried  round  in  procession,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  people.  All  fell  upon  their  knees ;  but  Symphorian, 
a  yoimg  man  of  a  respectable  family  and  a  Christian,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  by,  thought  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  unite  in  the 
ceremony,  and  when  caJled  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  he  might  easily 
takeoccasiontospealf  of  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  As  a  violator  of  the 
public  ceremony  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  was  immediately  seized 
and  conducted  before  the  governor,  Heracliua,  a  man  of  consular  dignity. 
Said  the  governor  to  him,  "  You  are  a  Christian.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
you  have  escaped  our  notice,  because  so  few  of  the  followers  of  this  sect 
happen  to  be  among  us."  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  he  rephed ;  "  I  worship 
the  true  Gfod,  who  reigns  in  heaven ;  but  your  idol,  I  cannot  worship ; 
nay,  if  permitted,  I  will  dash  it  in  pieces,  on  my  own  responsibility." 
Upon  this,  tiie  governor  declared  him  guilty  of  a  double  crime ,  —  against 
the  religion,  and  agauist  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  and  as  Symphorian 
could  be  moved  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises  to  abandon  his  faith, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  As  they  led  him  to  the  execution, 
his  mother  cried  out  to  him,  "  My  son,  my  son,  have  the  living  Gfod  in 
thy  heart.  Be  steadfast.  There  is  nothing  fearful  in  that  death  which 
BO  surely  conducts  thee  to  life.  Let  thy  heart  be  above,  my  son ;  look 
up  to  Him  who  dwells  in  heaven.  To-day  thy  life  is  not  taken  from 
thee,  but  transfigured  to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son, 
thou  art  this  day  passing  to  the  life  of  heaven,"^ 

According  to  a  report  widely  diffijsed  among  the  Christians  after 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  waa 
induced,  by  a  wonderful  event,  to  change  the  course  of  policy  he  had 
thus  far  adopted  towards  the  Christians.  While  prosecutmg  the  war 
with  the  Mareommanians  and  Quades,  in  174,  he,  with  bis  army,  waa 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  The  burning  sun  shone  full 
in  the  faces  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  suffering  under  the  torture  of 
intolerable  thirst ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  under  these  unfavorable 
circumstances,  they  were  threatened  with  an  attaek  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  extremity,  the  twelfth  legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christians,  fell 
upon  their  knees.  Their  prayer  was  followed  hy  a  shower  of  rain, 
which  allayed  the  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  by  a  storm,  which 
frightened  the  barbarians.  The  Roman  army  obt^ned  the  victory, 
and  the  emperor,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  gave  those  Christian 
soldiers  the  name  of  th»  "  thundering  le^on."  He  ceased  to  persecute 

1  The  Btorj  of  the  niBityrdom  of  Sym-  here  a  more  than  ordinarily  gcnnine  foond- 

phorian  2G,  in  ullthe  essenlisi  pardculars,  so  ation,  althongh  the  account  is  in  places 

simple,  is  so  wholly  free  from  the  common  rhetorically  overwronght    But  all  the  par- 

ex^gerations  of  later  times,  is  so  conform-  ticulars  go  10  show,  that  the  event  look 

"           ■       '           lances  of  that  period,  place  rery  near  to  the  time  of  the  parsecn- 

0  doubt  tliat  we  bave  tion  at  Lyons  and  Vienna. 
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the  Christians  ;  and  though  he  did  pot  receive  Chriatianity  immediately 
into  the  class  of  "  lawful  religions,"  yet  he  published  an  edict  ■which 
threatened  with  severe  penalties  such  as  accused  the  Christiana  merely 
on  the  score  of  their  religion.* 

In  this  account,  truth  and  falsehood  are  mixed  together.  In  the 
first  pla«e,  it  cannot  he  true,  that  the  emperor  was  led  t-o  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  any  event  of  this  time  ;  for  the 
bloody  persecution  at  Lyons  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  aftor- 
■wards.  Again,  the  "  thundering  legion,"  or  "  the  twelfth  of  the 
Roman  legions,"  had  borne  this  name  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.^  ^e  fact  at  bottom,  namely,  that  the  Roman  iirmy,  about 
that  time,  was  rescued  from  a  threatening  danger  by  i 
remarkable  providence,  is  undeniable.  The  heathen 
acknowledged  it  to  be  the  work  of  Heaven ;  they  ascribed  it,  however, 
not  to  the  Christian's  God,  nor  to  their  prayers,  but  to  their  own  gods, 
to  their  Jupiter,  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  pagan 
army ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blind  superstition  which  attributed  the 
stonn  to  the  spelSs  of  an  Egyptian  necromancer.^  The  emperor,  it  ia 
said,  stretched  forth  his  hands,  in  supplication  to  Jupiter,  with  the 
words,  "  This  hand,  which  has  never  yet  shed  human  blood,  I  raise  to 
thee."  There  were  paintings,  in  which  ho  was  represented  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  the  army  catching  the  rain  in  their  helmets,*  The 
emperor  has  expressed  his  own  conviction  of  the  matter  upon  a  medal, 
where  Jupiter  is  exhibited  launching  his  bolts  on  the  barbarians,  who 
lie  stretched  upon  the  ground  ;^  and  perhaps,  also,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Book  of  lua  Monologues,  where  he  mentions,  among  the  things  for 
which  he  was  indebted,  not  to  himself,  bat  to  the  gods  and  his  good 
fortune,  what  had  happened  among  the  Quades.'*  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  this  remarkable  event  can  have  had  no  influence  in  changing 
the  dispfsiiion  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Christians.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  latter  are  to  be  charged  with  making, up  a  false 
story.  The  matter  admits  of  a  natural  explanation.  It  is 
bio  that,  in  the  thundering  legion,  there  were  Christians ; 
large  number  of  them ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was  but  a  party  among 
them,  who  condemned  the  military  profession.  And  although  it  was 
difficult  for  Christians,  at  all  times,  and  especially  under  an  emperor 
BO  unfavorably  disposed,  to  avoid  participating,  while  connected  with  a 
Roman  army,  in  the  rites  of  paganism,  yet  they  might  succeed  in  doing 

'  Terlullian.  Apologet.  c.  5  j  ad  Scapn- 
lam,  0.  4.    Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  5. 

^  Dio  Cassius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  le^ 

gions  existing  from  the  time  of  this  empe-  ^  In  Eckhel  nnmism.  III.  £4. 

ror,  mentions  (L  LV.  o.  23J;  T5  iaii&atnv  'Til  h  KovuSm^TrphtT^ypavoif.  Some 

[nTpaTOTicSor)  Tb  tv  KaTriraSoxip,  ri  Kcpav-  enppose,  it  is  true,  that  M.  Anrolias  here 

vo^opav.    As  late  as  the  fifth  century,  we  Bimply  designatea  the  place  where  iJiis  was 

And  mention  in  the  Notitia  dignitatura  im-  written.    But  as  a  notice  of  this  sort  occurs 

terii  Bomani,  Sect.  27,  of  the  praefectiirai  nowhere  else  except  in  the  third  book,  these 

igionia   duodei^mae   fulmineie   McUt«n^  words  might  ralher  refer,  perhaps,  to  events 

under  the  dus  Armenise.      The  province  in  certain  places,  the  remembrance  of  which 

of  Melitene  was  on  the  bordera  of  Arrae-  was  associated  with  the  preceding  mcdita- 

nia,  towards  Cappadoeia.  lions. 
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BO,  under  particular  circumstances.  The  Chrislian  soldiers,  then, 
resorted,  as  tliey  were  ever  wont  to  do  on  like  occasions,  to  prayer, 
The  deliverance  which  ensued,  they  regarded  as  an  answer  to  their 
prayers ;  and,  on  their  return  home,  they  mentioned  it  to  their  brethren 
in  the  ftuth.  These,  naturally,  would  not  fait  to  remind  the  heathen, 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  people  whom  they  so  violently 
persecuted.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phry^a, 
might  have  heard  the  story,  soon  after  the  event  itself,  from  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  belon^g  to  this  legion,  which  had  returned  to  its  winter 
quarters  in  Cappadocia;  and  he  introduced  it,  either  in  an  apology 
addressed  to  this  emperor,  or  in  other  apologetie^  works,^  TertuUian 
refers  to  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  addressed  probably  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  which  he  owns  that  the  deliverance  was  due  to  the  Christian 
soldiers.  But  this  letter,  if  it  contained,  in  so  many  words,  a  state- 
ment of  this  sort,  must,  as  appears  evident  from  the  above  remarks, 
have  been  either  a  spurious  or  interpolated  one.  It  may  be  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  letter  contained  any  distinct  afBrmation  of  thia 
sort, — whether  the  emperor  mayjiot  have  spoken  simply  of  soMjera, 
and  TertuUian  explained  it,  according  to  Ms  own  helief,  of  Christitm 
soldiers.  He  expresses  himself,  at  any  rate,  with  some  degree  of  hesi- 
tation,^ How  the  Christians  might  possibly  sometimes  interpret  the 
reli^ous  profession  of  the  heathens  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
own  faith,  is  shown  by  another  account  of  this  event,  which  we  find  in 
TertuUian.  It  is  in  these  words :  "  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  German 
expedition  also,  obtained,  through  the  prayers  offered  to  God  by  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  showers  of  rain,  during  &at  time  of  thirst.  When  has 
not  the  land  been  delivered  from  drought,  by  our  geniculations  and 
fasts  ?3  In  such  cases,  the  very  people,  when  they  cried  to  the  God 
of  gods,  who  alone  is  mighty,  gave  our  God  the  glory,  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter." 

It  b  the  less  necessary  to  search  after  any  sitiffle  cause  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  persecution,  since  it  not  only  belongs  to  -the  nature  of  the 
passiouj  that  rage  will  finally  expend  itself^  but  it  is .  also  true,  in  the 
present  case,  that,  only  a  few  years  after  the  last  bloody  persecution  in 
Prance,  the  government  passed  into  different  hands,  and  thus  brought 
about  an  entire  change  of  measures.  The  depravity  of  the  contempti- 
ble Commodua,  who  succeeded  to  his  father,  A.  D.  180,  was  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Christians,  by  procuring  for  them  a  season 
of  respite  and  tranquillity,  aft«r  their  long  sufferings  under  M.  Aure- 
lius ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Commodus  was  capa- 
ble of  appreciating,  in  the  slightest  -degree,  the  worth  of  Christianity. 

1  Where  Eusebins  represents  Apollinfuis  nama  fulmineo,  or  sometMi^  of  that  sorL 

as  Harming  thai  the  legion  received  tho  There  is  no  diflically  in  sapposing  that 

name  Jidminea  from  this  event,  the  suspi-  some  snch  expression  W  at  (he  fonniJation 

don  DBtHrallr  arises,  that  be  refid  (fMliasti-  of  Enscbius'  words,  1.  V.«.  &.    '£f  liuivov 

ly;  sineo  it  is  (tiffienll  to  snnpose,  tJiat  a  i^   M    £*s^f   ri   irap(iio§ov    irtTeaiKvIav 

eontemporary.wlia. lived  in  the  vicinity  of  3icyeiii«i  alKciavTY  ycyovori  jrpScroC  JJaai- 

the  winter  qnartera  of  Ihat  l^on,  conld  Muf  elXti^hini  jrpofniyop'aiv. 

have  committed  so  gross  a  mistake.    Per-  ^  Christianorani  forte  mililnm. 

haps  Apollinaris  merely  said,  the  emperor  '  Days  of  prayer  and  fasting  B'cre  eom- 

mighi  now  righilj  call  the  legion  by  the  monly  united  by  the  Christians, 
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A  certain  Marcia,^  who  stood  witli  him  m  a  forbidden  connection,  was, 
for  some  unknoivn  reason,  friendly  to  the  Christians,  and  enlisted  in 
their  favor  also  the  hnital  emperor.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the 
indulgent  law  cited  above  from  Tertullian,  proceeded  from  this  sover- 
eign, who  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Christians,  and  was  afterwards 
wrongly  transferred  to  the  last  years  of  his  predecessor.  Under  the 
government  of  this  emperor,  events  did  occur,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  effects  of  such  a  law  might  be  traced.  But  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  it  was  not  too  hasty  a  conclusion,  to  infer  from  these  events 
the  existence  of  the  law ;  whether  it  did  not  arise  out  of  a  misconcep- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  accusations  against 
Christians  would  continue  to  he  received  as  before,  that  Christians, 
when  accused,  would  be  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan's  law,  while 
their  accusers,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  capitally  punished !  An 
example  will,  perhaps,  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light.^  ApoUo- 
nius,  a  Roman  senator,  was  accused  before  the  city  prsefect  of  being 
a  Christian,  His  accuser  was  immediately  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  But  Apollonius,  who  boldly  confessed  his  faith  before  the 
senate,  was  also  beheaded  by  a  decree  of  that  body.  Now  Jerome, 
who,  in  this  case,  would  hardly  be  misled  by  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
EusebiuB,  hut  spoke  rather  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  says 
that  the  accuser  was  a  slave  of  Apollonius ;  and  the  ignonnnious  char- 
acter of  his  punishment,  death  by  breaking  the  limbs,  (the  suffringi 
crura,)  confirms  this  account,  T£e  accuser,  then,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  punished,  not  as  the  accuser  of  a  Christian,  but  as  a  servant  faith- 
less to  his  master.  From  too  broad  a  conclusion  drawn  from  cases  of 
this  description,  it  is  quite  possible,  the  tradition  of  the  favorable  law, 
referred  to  above,  may  have  derived  its  ori^n. 

Since  this  emperor,  then,  had  probably  made  no  change,  by  an  ex- 
press edict,  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians ;  since  the  old  laws  had 
never  been  distinctly  repealed,  but  everything  depended  on  the  altered 
tone  of  the  emperor  himself;  it  follows,  that  the  Christians  must  have 
been  placed  in  very  precarious  circumstances.  They  were  exposed 
still,  as  much  as  they  ever  were,  to  be  persecuted  by  individual  gover- 
nors, initnicaily  disposed.  Thus  Arrius  Montanus,  proconsul  of  Asia 
Minor,  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them ;  but  a  vast  multitude 

•  'larapetrai  Sk  avni  ni)2,Xa  re  iririp  tub  lating,  as  it  did,  lo  an  event  in  the  West 
^lOTiavi/v  airmiSamu  Kai  jrolAci  oiToSf  Ho  may  have  been  deceived,  by  Greek  acta 
eOTipyeniiilvai,  are  Kat  irojjd  Tjl  Ko[i/i6iiii  maxtyris,  in  which  tlie  false  story  of  the 
mil'  Suva/ievii.    Dlo  Casa.  1.  LXXII.  c  4.  condemnation  of  this  slave  had  been  fabri. 

*  We  must  allow,  this  matter  gives  occa-  caled  out  of  the  rumor  of  the  law  above 
Bion  to  many  doubts.  We  must  assent  to  mentioned  against  accnsera  of  Christians, 
the  remark  of  Qieseler,  so  far  as  this,  viz :  On  the  olber  side,  the  following  conaidera- 
(liat  of  course,  either  accusations  proceed-  tions  should  be  duly  weighed.  The  narra- 
ing  from  slaves  against  their  masters  were  tive  of  Jerome,  in  conformity  with  its  por- 
not  received  at  all,  or  if  they  were  received,  pose,  may  have  been  incomplete,  and  there- 
tlie  person  from  whom  they  proceeded  fore  may  furnish  no  evidence  against  the 
might  be  panishcd  as  a  criminal.  Now  trnili  of  what  Ensebius  has  added.  We 
Jerome,  (de  v.  i.  c.  42,)  does  not,  indeed,  are  not  obliged  to  presuppose,  that  the 
say,  that  the  slave  was  executed.  The  ac-  judges,  especiaHy  where  the  questionrelaled 
count  in  Ensebins,  [I.V.aal,)  might  be  lo  the  death  of  a  slave,  acted  in  peritetcoa- 
one,  then,  mixed  up  with  false  reports,  re-  sisiency  with  justice. 
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of  Christians  immediately  presented  themselves  before  the  tribunal, 
with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  proconsul  by  their  numbers, — a  proceed- 
ing which  might  easily  have  been  attended  with  the  desired  effect, 
under  a  government  where  the  peraecutions  did  not  proceed  from  the 
imperial  throne,  hut  from  the  will  of  individuals.  In  fact,  the  procon- 
sul was  intimidated,  and  contenting  himself  with  condemning  to  death 
a  few  out  of  the  multitude,  he  said  to  the  rest,'  "  If  you  want  to  die, 
ye  wretched  men,  you  have  precipices  from  which  you  can  throw  your- 
selves, or  ropes. "^  Irenfeus,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  this  empe- 
ror, remarks,  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the  imperial  court, 
that  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  which  belonged  to  all  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  were  suffered  to  go  unmolested,  by  land  or 
by  sea,  wherever  they  chose.^  Yet  the  same  Irenaeus  observes,  that 
the  church,  at  all  times,  not  exceptmg  his  own,  sends  many  martyrs  to 
their  heavenly  Father.*  The  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by 
what  has  been  said. 

The  political  disorders  which  followed  after  the  assassination  of  Com- 
modus,  in  A.  D.  192 ;  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pescennius  Niger  in  the 
East,  Claudius  Albinua  in  Gaul,  and  Septimius  Severua,  who  finally 
obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  Eome,  would,  Uke  all  other  public 
calaniities,  be  attended  with  injurious  effects  on  the  situation  of  the 
Christians.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  death 
of  Commodus,  says,  "  Many  martyrs  are  daily  burned,  crucified,  be- 
headed, before  our  eyes."^  When  Septimius  Severus  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, and  found  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  he  man- 
ifested, it  is  true,  a  favorable  disposition  towards  the  Christians  ;  and 
Tertuliian's  account  may  doubtless  be  correct,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  an  incident  of  a  personal  nature,  having  been  restored  to  health 
through  the  skill  of  Proeulus,^  a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  received 

t  Tertnllian.  ad  Scapalam,  c.  5 ;  'S2  dciloi,  et  in  palatio  suo  habnit  nsqno  ad  mortem, 
d  tf  eitert  A'KirSviinKciv,  Kpi/fivoig  J  jipaxo^i  ejus.  In  respect  to  the  right  understanding 
ix^Tc.  of  these  words,  it  may  be  disputed,  whether 
'  In  the  second  eentnrj,  three  proconsuls  the  term  Enodite,  fwhich  moreover  is  writ- 
are  known  under  this  name ;  the  Antoninus  ten  in  different  ways,)  is  a  proper  name  or 
Fins,  who  ivas  nflenvards  Emperor ;  his  not,  and  how  the  word  procnratar  should 
grand  father ;  and  a  third  under  llie  Empe-  be  taken.  It  might  mean,  "  an  overseer  of 
ror  Commodus.  ^!.  Lsmprid.  vila  Com-  Ihe  causeways;"  yet  prolwibly  it  is  a  slave 
modi,  c.  tj  et  T.  We  most  naturally  think  or  freed  man  from  the  mansion  of  some 
of  the  one  who  was  Tcrtnllian's  contempo-  Roman  lady,  who  held  nniler  her  the  office 
rarj;  for  if  he  meant  another,  he  would  of  steward  or  biuliff.  Through  his  connec- 
probahly  have  given  some  inUmation  that  tion  with  thisnoble  woman.Septimius  Sev- 
he  was  speaking  of  an  older  man.  This  erns,  before  he  became  Emperor,  mar  hare 
proconsul,  as  we  learn  from  Lampridios,  como  in  contact  with  this  man,  and  the  lat 
stood  in  high  estimation  with  the  people,  ter  offered  his  servicea  to  heal  him  in  boiqo 
Perhaps  it  WM  his  eagerness  to  acquire  Uiis,  sickness.  The  oil,  in  this  case  has  some 
that  led  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.  connection  probably  with  the  charisma  of 
'  L.  IV.  c.  Hieres.  c.  30  ;  Hi,  qui  in  regali  healing,  according  to  Mark,  6:  13,  and 
aula  sunt  lldeles.  James,  5  :  H.  The  inadvertetit,  and  whero 
'  L.  IV.  c  33,  V.  9.  he  had  no  particnlar  interest  in  doubting, 
°  L.  IL  stromat.  p.  4!4,  credulous  TertuUian,  is,  indeed,  not  b  wit- 
'  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Terlullian,  in  ncss  of  any  great  weight ;  but  the  circnm- 
his  work  addressed  to  Scapula,  c,  i :  Pro-  stantialily  with  which  he  speaks  of  this 
cuinm  Chris  tianum,  qui  Torpacion  cogno-  matlor,as  onegenerallyknown,  mightpoint 
minabatur,  Euodite  procuratorem,  qui  eum  lo  something  which  had  a  true  foundation, 
per  oleum  aliquando  curaverat,  rcquisivit  He  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  Caracalla.  the 
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into  hia  family,  ancl  retained  constantly  by  his  side.  He  knew  that 
jaen  and  women  of  the  highest  raiik  in  Rome,  senators  and  their 
wives,  were  Christians ;  and  protected  them  from  the  popular  indigna- 
tion.^ But  as  the  old  laws  remained  still  in  force,  violent  persecutions 
could  break  outin  particular  provinces ;  and  we  know,  from  several  of 
the  works  of  Tertullian  which  were  composed  in  these  times,  that  one 
actually  took  place  in  proconsular  Africa.  The  festivities  in  honor  of 
the  emperor,  where  the  absence  of  the  Christians  excited  pubhc  atten- 
tion, might  eaaly  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.^ 

if,  in  this  reign,  the  law  ag^st  "  close  associations  "  was  renewed,^ 
ttiia  circumstance  must  have  operated,  as  under  the  government  of  Tra- 
jan, to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whose  union  had  aJways  been  declared 
to  be  a  collegium  iUicitum.  Knally  Severus,  in  the  year  202,  passed 
a  law  which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  a  change,  either  to  Juda- 
ism or  to  Christianity.*  That  he  held  it  necessary  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
hibition, which  was  in  truth  involved  in  the  earlier  laws,  shows  how 
little  these  laws  were  then  regarded.  It  may  be  a  question,  too,  how 
the  matter  of  this  law  of  Severus  is  to  be  interpreted.  If  the  emperor 
forbade  the  change  to  Christianity,  (Christianos  fieri,)  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  forbade  the  change  to  Judaism,  (Judseos  fieri,)  it 
would  seem  to  be  implied,  that  he  held  it  necessary,  only  to  check  the 
farther  inroads,  as  well  of  Christianity  as  of  Judaism,  but  had  no  wish 
to  disturb  those  who  were  already  Chiistiama,  in  the  practice  of  their 
religion;  —  and  such  a  tacit  recognition  of  Christianity  must  certainly 
he  regarded  as  an  advantage  gained  by  the  Christian  party  in  the  em- 
pire. But,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  said,  the 
situation  of  tho  Christians,  in  this  ease,  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Jews,  In  the  case  of  Judaism,  it  was  naturally  assumed  in  the 
prohibition,  JudiBos  fieri,  that  Me  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  to  remain 
unmolested  in  their  right  to  the  iree  exercise  of  their  own  religion ;  and 
in  the  criminality  of  the  act,  Judaeos  fieri,  this  law  pronounced  the 
criitunality  of  all  other  Roman  citizens,  who  had  heretofore  passed  over 
to  Judaism.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Christians,  no  such  distinction  as 
this  could  be  made  ;  so  that,  as  it  concerned  them,  the  law  would  pro- 
nounce all  to  be  criminal,  witJiout  exception,  who  had  ever  become 

son  of  Severus,  was  very  well  acquainted  household,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
with  this  Proout  us  ;  that  Caracalla  himself  he  was  himself  favorable  either  to  Chris- 
was  lacte  Chrisiiano  edueatas,  whether  it  tianitr  or  its  followers, 
was,  that  he  had  a  Christian  for  his  nurse,  l  Tertullian  sa^  of  Septimius  Sevema, 
or  had  spent  his  childhood  amidst  Chris-  (in  the  passage  just  referred  to,)  Clarissi- 
tians  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  house-  mas  femiuas  et  clarissimos  viroa  siieas  ba- 
hold.  With  this  may  be  compared  what  jus  sectte  esse,  non  modo  non  besit,  verum 
^hns  Lampridins  says  in  the  life  of  lliis  et  teslimonio  exomavit  et  populo  furenti 


tor,  (c.  I,)  namely,  that  the  playmates 

of  Caracalla,  when  he  was  seven  Vears  old,  *  See  above,  p.  91. 

had,  contrary  to  his  father's  will,  led  him  lo  ^  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  fkcC  that 

embrace  Judaism,  (obJud^camreligionem  he  issued  a  rescript  directing  that  those 

gravius  verberatas^)  and  in.connectiCFn  uith  "qui  illicitum  colle^am  coisse  dicnntur," 

iha  last,  should  be  kept  in  mind  what  we  should  be  accused  before   the   FriefectuB 

quoted  recently  from  CelsuB,  that  Chris-  urbL    Vid.  Digest  1.  XII.  tit.  XII.  I.  ^  14. 

nanity  was  propagnted  among  the  childr^.  *  JEXn  Spartiani  SeveruB,  c.  IT :  Judasos 

Bnt^thongh  Septimius  Severus  may  have  fieri  sab  gravi  pcena  vctuiL    Item  eliam 

bad  Christians  among  the  members  of  his  de  Chiistianis  sanxit. 
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Chmtians.  We  should  possess  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  however,  in 
order  to  decide  with  any  certainty  as  to  its  true  meaning. 

At  all  events,  so  explicit  a  declaration,  from  an  emperor  who  had 
thus  far,  shown  himself  personally  favorable  to  the  Christians,  could 
only  operate  to  render  their  circumstances  still  more  distressing.  In 
many  districts,  the  persecution  was  so  fierce,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Antichrist.^  In  Egypt  and 
in  proconsular  Africa,  this  seems  to  have  been  particularly  the  case ; 
yet  these  persecutions  were  certainly  not  general. 

At  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  the  threat  of  lod^g  an  information 
with  the  ma^trates,  had  already  been  employed  to  extort  money  from 
the  Christians ;  ^  and  many  had  bargained,  at  a  eertm  price,  with 
informers,  or  greedy  policemen,  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  reli^on.^  But  as,  under  this  government,  the 
laws  against  the  Christians  continued  to  be  neither  strictly  nor  univei^ 
sally  carried  into  effect,  such  proceedings  became  more  common,  doubt- 
less, than  in  earlier  persecutions.  And  it  was  now  the  ease,  that  entire 
communities  purchased  freedom  from  disturbance  in  this  way.*  Many 
bishops  thought  that,  by  this  course,  they  consulted  best  for  the  inter- 
est of  their  churches,^  But  such  measures  would  be  opposed,  not  only 
by  such  as  cherished  a  fanatic  lon^ng  aft«r  martyrdom,  but  also  on  the 
score  of  prudence,  and  of  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  On  the  score  of  prudence,  because  it  was  only  individuals, 
after  all,  who  covdd  be  satisfied  thus ;  and  the  rage  or  cupi(Hty  of 
others  would  only  be  excited  the  more ;  ^  —  on  the  score  of  interest  for 
the  honor  and  purity  of  the  Christian  name,  because  Christians  became 
associated,  by  this  course,  with  those  who  purchased  immunity  with 
bribes  from  the  panishment  due  for  unlawful  or  nefarious  crimes  or 
pursuits,'  When  the  advocates  of  this  course  pleaded,  in  their 
defence,  that  men  ought  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  arc  God's,  Tertullian  answered  them 
thus :  "  He  who  would  extort  money  from  me,  in  this  way,  demands 
notliing  for  the  emperor,  but  rather  acta  against  him,  since,  for  the  sake 
of  gold,  he  lets  the  Christians  go  free,  who  are  guilty  by  the  laws."*  It 
appears  to  him  remarkable,  that,  at  a  period  when  so  many  new  regu- 
lations were  devising  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  when  so 

1  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  7.  Ul  regno  suo  securi  frui  possent,  sub  ob 

-e  Chrisliaiios.  —  Quiddirit  Wnta  pucem  procuraudi. 

!    Da  mihi  pecnniara,  eerie  '  Neqae  enini  stalim  et  a  populo  eris  tu- 

TertuUian.  de  fuga  iu  per-  tns,  si  officia  miUlaria  redemeris,  says  Ter- 

!.  tullian,  I.  o.  e.  14. 

'  Tertullian  sajs,  mth  reference  to  this, 

J. , ._ ...CO,  13) t  Hescio  dolaiidum  an  entbes- 

,  , ,  _t  fnrtivo,  quern  coram  cendnm  ait,  cam  in  matridbua  benefioiario- 

tolo  mundo  Chrislus  emit,  inio  et  manumi-  ram  et  curiosorum   inter   tabcmarios    et 

eit,  Edys  the  high-hearted  Tertullian,  aa  the  lunios  et  faxes  balncarnm  et  aleones  et  le- 

opponent  of  sneh  transactions.  L  e.  nones  Cbristiftni  quoqae  vectigales  conti- 

*  Faram  est,  si  anas  aut  alius  ita  erniiur.  nentiir, 

Massaliter  tola  ecclesise  tribotum  aibi  irro-  *  Miles  me  »el  delator  vel  inimicns  con- 

gayerant.    Tertullian.  1.  c  c.  13.  CBtit,   nihil   Cteaari  esigens  ;    imo   contra 

=  To  this  Tertullian sareastically alludes:  fiicicns,  cum  Christiauum,  legitios  liumani* 

reuai,  morcedo  dimittit  Tertullian,].  cc.  13 
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many  new  taxes  were  introduced,  it  liad  never  occurred  to  any  one,  to 
propose  tlio  free  profession  of  Christianity,  at  a  certain  rate,  fixed  by 
law.  Thus,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Christians,  of  which  all 
were  aware,  the  public  revenue  would  be  greatly  increased.^ 

The  situation  of  the  Christians  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the 
government  of  the  insane  Caracalla,  although  the  cruel  emperor  him- 
self was  the  occasion  of  no  new  perseeuliona.  Everything  depended 
on  the  accidental  temper  of  the  diiferent  governors.  Many  of  these 
were  active  in  devising  expedients  for  saving,  without  open  violation  of 
the  laws,  the  lives  of  those  Christians  who  were  arraigned  before  their 
tribunals.^  Others  were  furious,  from  personal  hatred,  or  to  flatter  the 
people.  Others,  again,  were  contented  to  proceed  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  enacted  by  Trajan.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Christians,  the  proconsul  Scapula,  Tertullian  remarks, 
that  if  he  would  use  the  sword  only  against  the  Chrtstiatna  aecordinff 
to  the  original  laws,  and  as  was  still  done  by  the  governor  of  Maurita- 
nia, and  by  the  governor  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  he  might  discharge  every 
lawful  duty  of  bis  office,  without  resorting  to  cruelty.  Trajan's  law, 
then,  was  not  always  the  governing  rule. 

We  will  now  select  a  few  individual  examples  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  lime.^  In  the  year 
200,  some  Christians  belonging  to  the  city  of  Scillita  in  Numidia,  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul  Saturninus,  He  said  to 
them,  "  You  may  obtain  pardon  of  our  emperors  (Severus  and  Carar 
calla,)  if  in  good  earnest  you  will  return  to  our  gods."  One  of  them, 
Speratus,  replied,  "  We  have  injured  no  man ;  we  have  spoken  ill  of 
none ;  for  tdl  the  evil  you  have  brought  upon  us,  we  have  only  thanked 
you.  We  give  praise  for  it  all  to  our  trae  Lord  and  Kmg."  The 
proconsul  replied,  "  We  also  are  devout ;  we  swear  by  the  genius  of 
the  emperor  our  master,  and  we  pray  for  his  welfare,  as  you  too  must 
do."  Hereupon  Speratus:  "  I  know  of  no  genius  of  the  ruler  of  this 
earth  ;  but  I  serve  my  God  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see.     I  have  defrauded  no  man  of  his  dues.     I  have  never  failed  to  pay 

^  Tanta  qnotidie  lerario  Bugentto  prospi-  vii.  do  what  would  satiKfy  them,  —  dimisit 

ciuntur  remedia  censumn,  vec^aUnm,  col-  gnasi  tumnUuosnn     '  ''  -.  .    -  -    . 

lationum,  stipendiorum,  nee  unqnam  usque  ( nt  —  satisf 

adhnc  ex  Chris^nis  tale  aliquid  proapec-  Christian  to     ^ 

turn  est,  snb  aliqaara  redemplionem  capitis  ed  at  once,  dismissed  him  without  requiring 

et  seet:^  redi^endis,  eum  tantie  multitndi-  anything  moi-e  of  him,  expressing  at  the 

nis  neminiignotte  fructus  ingens  meti  pos-  same  time  his  regret  totheassistant  judges, 

set.    L.  c  c.  12.  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  such  busi- 

'  Tertulhan  relates,  that  a  prases  even  ness.    Another  tore  in  piecea  the  elogiam 

went  so  ^  as  to  fnmish  the  Christians  or  writ,  when  a  Christian,  seized  by  violence, 

himielf  with  the  means  of  so  answering  Ihe  was  brought  before  him,  declaring  that  se- 

questions  of  the  judge,  as  to  get  disch^ged.  cundnm  mandatum, —  the  lawof 

Another  released  &' (-■i— ;-.: .l- 


of  his  fellow-citizens,  —  i.  e.  if 
multnosam  as  nenler;  or  perhaps  the  cor 
rect  reading  may  be,  he  discharged  tbt 
individual  as  a  factious  person,  who  mas' 
settle  the  matwr  with  Ms  fellow-citizens 


'  The  doeuments  from  which  we  talce 
them,  are  in  Ruinart.  Acin  Marlyrnm,  the 
Acta  Martyrum  Sciltitanorum,  and  Acta 
Porpeluffi  et  Pelicilatis 
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Sie  custom  upon  all  which  I  purchase,  for  I  acknowledge  the  emperor  as 
my  lord ;  hut  I  can  worship  none  but  my  Lord,  the  King  of  kings, 
the  Lord  of  all  nations."  Upon  this  the  proconsul  ordered  the  Christ- 
ians to  be  conducted  back  to  their  prison  until  the  next  day.  When 
they  appeared  again,  he  addressed  them  onco  more,  and  granted  fhem 
a  space  of  three  days  for  reflection.  But  Speratus  answered  in  the 
name  of  the  rest ;  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  we  all  are  Christians ;  we 
abandon  not  our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Do  with  us  as  you 
please."  Having  thus  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  refused  to 
pay  due  honor  to  the  emperor,  they  were  sentenced  to  decapitation. 
On  receiving  their  sentence,  they  thanked  God,  and  at  the  place  of 
execution,  they  again  kneeled  and  gave  thanks. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  three  young  men,  Revocatus,  Saturnius, 
and  Secundulus,  and  two  young  women,  Perpetua  and  Felieitas,  were 
arrested  at  Carthage,  all  of  them  being  stili  catechumens.  The  story 
of  their  imprisonment  and  of  their  aufferings  presents  us  with  many  a 
fine  tr^t  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith,  combined  witli  Christian 
tenderness  of  feeling.  Perpetua,  two  and  twenty  years  of  ago,  who  waa 
a  mother,  with  her  child  at  the  breast,  had  te  struggle  not  alone  with 
the  natural  feelings  which  shrunk  from  death,  and  with  the  weakness 
of  her  sex.  The  hardest  conflict  which  she  had  before  her  was  with 
those  purely  human  feelings,  grounded  in  the  sacred  ties  of  nature, 
feelings  which  Christianity  recognizes  in  all  their  rights,  and  makes 
even  more  profound  and  tender,  but  yet  causes  to  he  sacrificed  to  the 
One  Thing  for  which  all  else  must  be  yielded.  The  mother  of  Perpetua 
was  a  ChiTstian,  but  her  aged  father  was  still  a  pagan.  His  daughter 
was  dear  to  him,  but  he  dreaded  also  the  disgrace  connected  with  her 
sufferings  as  a  Christian.  When  she  was  first  brought  to  the  police 
office,  her  aged  father  came  and  urged  her  to  recant.  Pointing  to  a 
vessel  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she  said,  "Can  I  call  this  vessel  any- 
thing else  than  what  it  is  ?  No.  Neither  can  I  say  to  you  anything 
else,  than  that  I  am  a  Christian."  In  the  meantime,  she  was  baptized ; 
for  the  clergy  usually  found  no  difficulty  in  purcha^ng,  at  least,  from 
the  overseers  of  the  prisons,  admission  to  the  Christians  in  confinement, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  them  the  offices  of  religion ;  although, 
in  the  present  case,  even  this  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  as  the  prisoners 
were  not  as  yet  placed  under  a  rigorous  guard.  Perpetua  said,  "  The 
Spirit  hade  me  pray  for  nothing  at  my  baptism  but  patience."  After 
a  few  days  they  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon.  "  I  was  tempted," 
Sfud  she,  "  for  I  had  never  been  in  such  darkness  before.  0  what  a 
dreadful  day !  The  excessive  heat  occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  pris- 
oners, the  rough  treatment  we  experienced  from  the  soldiers,  and, 
finally,  anxiety  for  my  child,  made  me  miserable."  The  deacons,  who 
administered  to  them  the  communion  in  the  dungeon,  purchased  for 
the  Christian  prisoners  a  better  apartment,  where  they  were  separated 
from  other  criminals.  Perpetua  now  took  the  child  to  herself  in  the 
dungeon,  and  placed  it  at  ber  breast ;  she  recommended  it  to  her 
mother ;  she  comforted  her  friends ;  and  felt  cheered  herself  by  the 
possession  of  her  babe.     "  The  dungeon,"  said  she,  "  became  a  palace 
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The  report  reached  her  aged  father,  that  they  were  about  to  be 
tried.  He  hastened  to  her  and  said,  "My  daughter,  pity  my  grey 
hairs,  pity  thy  father,  if  I  am  still  worthy  to  be  called  thy  father.  If 
I  have  brought  thee  up  to  this  bloom  of  thy  age,  if  I  have  preferred  thee 
above  all  thy  brothers,  exprae  me  not  to  such  shame  among  men.  Look 
upon  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest,  cannot  long  survive.  Let  tlmt  lofty 
spirit  give  way,  lest  thou  plunge  us  all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest 
thus,  not  one  of  us  will  ever  have  courage  agfun  to  speak  a  free  word." 
Whilst  saying  this,  he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
called  her  with  tears  not  his  daughter,  but  his  nustress.  "  My  father's 
grey  hairs,"  said  the  daughter,  "  pMned  me,  when  I  considered  that 
he  alone  of  ray  family  would  not  rejoice  that  I  must  suffer."  She  re- 
plied to  him,  "  What  shall  happen  when  I  come  before  the  tribunal, 
depends  on  the  will  of  God ;  for  know,  we  stand  not  in  our  own  strength, 
but  only  by  the  power  of  God."  On  the  arrival  of  this  decisive  hour, 
her  aged  father  also  appeared,  that  he  might  for  the  last  time  try  his 
utmost  to  overcome  the  resolution  of  his  daughter,  Sfud  the  governor 
to  Perpetua,  "  Have  pity  on  thy  father's  grey  hairs,  have  pity  on  thy 
helpless  child.  Offer  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor."  She 
answered,  "  That  I  cannot  do."  "  Art  thou  a  Christian  ?  "  "  Yes," 
she  replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  Her  fate  was  now  decided.  They 
were  all  condemned  together  to  serve,  at  the  approaching  festival,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  young  Geta's  nomination,'  as  a  cruel  sport  for  the 
people  and  soldiers  in  a  fight  of  wild  beasts.  They  returned  back  re- 
joicing to  the  dungeon.  But  Perpetua  did  not  suppress  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  mother.  Her  first  act  was  to  send  a  request  to  her  aged 
father  that  she  might  have  the  child,  whom  she  wished  to  ^ve  the 
breast;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  it.  As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return 
to  the  dungeon,  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor.  The  jailer  s^d 
to  her,  "  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  so  great,  what  wilt  thou  do,  when 
thou  art  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  ?  This  thou  didst  not  consider,  when 
thou  refusedst  to  sacrifice."  She  answered,  "  I  tww  suffer  mi/self  all 
that  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  another  who  shall  suffer  for  me, 
because  I  also  will  suffer  for  him."  A  custom  which  had  come  down 
from  the  times  of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody  Baal-worship 
of  the  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing  those  criminals  who 
were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts,  in  priestly  raiment.  It  was 
therefore  proposed,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  men  should  be  clothed 
as  the  pnests  of  Saturn,  and  the  women  as  the  priestesses  of  Ceres. 
Nobly  did  their  free,  Chnstian  spirit  protest  against  such  a  proceeding. 
"  We  have  come  here,"  said  they,  "  of  our  own  will,  that  we  may  not 
suffer  our  freedom  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  ^ven  up  our  lives, 
that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  such  abominatioiK."  The  pagans  them- 
selves acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  demand  and  yielded. 

After  they  had  been  torn  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  were  about  to  re- 
ceive the  merciful  stroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings,  they  took 
leave  of  each  other,  for  the  last  time,  with  the  mutual  kiss  of  Christian 
love. 

1  Natnles  Ctesarig 
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A  more  qmet  season  for  the  Christian  Church  began  with  the  reigu 
of  the  ignoble  Heiiogabalus,  A.  D.  219,  But  we  have  already  ex- 
plained the  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  worst  princes  proved  to 
be  the  moat  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Christians.  Heiioga- 
balus was  not  a  follower  of  the  old  religion  of  the  state,  but  even 
devoted  to  a  foreign  superstition  which  united  with  itself  the  most 
abominable  excesses,  the  Syrian  worship  of  the  Sun.  This  worship  he 
wished  to  make  predominant  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  blend  with 
it  all  other  religions.  To  this  end  he  tolerated  Christianity,  as  he  did 
other  foreign  religions.  Had  he  ever  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  he  would  assuredly  have  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  the  Christians,^ 

From  an  entirely  different  source  proceeded  the  favorable  disposition 
of  the  noble-minded  and  devout  Alexander  Severus,  (from  the  year 
222  to  235,)  an  emperor  wholly  unlike  to  his  abandoned  predecessor. 
This  excellent  prince  possessed  a  ready  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good, 
and  a  reverence  for  everything  connected  with  religion.  He  was  at- 
tached to  that  reli^ous  eclecticism,  the  grounds  of  whose  origin  we 
have  earlier  explained.  But  he  distinguished  himself  from  others  of 
the  same  principles,  by  giving  Christianity  a  pla«e  in  his  system.  In 
Christ  he  recognized  a  Divine  Being,  equal  with  the  other  gods ;  and 
in  the  domestic  chapel  (the  Larareum)  where  he  was  used  to  offer  hia 
morning  devotions,  among  the  images  of  those  men,  whom  he  regarded 
aa  beings  of  a  superior  order — of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Orpheus — 
stood  also  the  bust  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
cause  Christ  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  deities.  The  wori3s  of 
our  Saviour,  which  this  emperor  was  constantly  repeating,  "  As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise," — a 
ma^m  which,  taken  alone,  is  but  little  suited,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
mark  the  distinguishing  character  of  Christianity, — he  caused  to  be 
engraven  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  and  on  public  monuments.  When 
the  mother  of  this  emperor,  Julia  Mammsea,  resided  at  Antioch,  she 
sent  for  Origen,  the  groat  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  church ;  and  we 
may  he  certain  that  this  father,  who,  more  tlian  any  other,  knew  how  to 
make  Christianity  intelligible  to  a  foreign  mode  of  thinking,  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  do  this  in  tlie  case  of  Mammtea,  who  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  over  the  feehngs  of  her  son.  The  declarations 
of  this  emperor  on  several  occasions  are  based  on  the  recognition  of 
Christianity  as  a  rcligio  licita,  and  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  law- 
fully existing  corporation ;  as,  for  example,  when,  in  recommending  a 
new  mode  of  appointment  to  the  civil  of&ces  of  the  state,  he  referred 
for  a  model  to  the  regulations  in  Christian  churches ;  and  when  in  a 
dispute  betwixt  the  guild  of  cooks  and  the  Christian  church  in  Rome, 
respecting  a  lot  of  land  which  the  latter  had  appropriated,  he  decided  in 
fevor  of  the  church ;  saying,  "  It  was  better  that  God  should  be  wor- 
Bhipped  in  whatever  manner,  on  that  spot,  than  that  it  should  be  given 

1  MX.  Lamprid,  vit.  c.  3,  6,  7. 
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up  to  tlie  cooks.  In  view  of  thig  so  favorable  disposidon  of  Alexander 
Severua  towards  the  Christians,  and  of  the  declarations  which  imply  a 
tacit  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  religio  licita ;  it  is  the  more  singu- 
lar that  he  should  still  omit  taking  the  decisive  step,  by  which  he 
would  have  given  to  the  Christian  church  the  greatest,  the  most 
certain  and  the  most  lasting  advantage  —  that  of  adopting  Christianity 
by  an  express  law  of  the  empire  among  the  tolerated  reli^ons.  It  is 
evident  from  this  fact  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Roman  emperor  to  effect 
a  change  in  anything  that  related  to  the  public  religion  of  the  state- 
In  fact,  it  was  under  the  reign  of  Severus,  that  the  civilian  whose 
authority  stands  so  high  in  the  Roman  law,  Domitius  Ulpian,  collected 
together  in  the  seventh  of  hb  ten  books,  De  officio  procoraulis,^  the 
rescripts  of  the  emperors  against  the  Christians.^ 

The  rude  Thracian,  Maximinus,  who  in  the  year  235  raised  himself 
to  the  imperial  throne,  after  the  assassination  of  the  excellent  Alexander 
Sevens,  hated  the  Christians  on  account  of  the  friendly  relations  in 
which  they  stood  with  his  predecessor,  and  persecuted  in  particular 
those  bishops  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.*  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  several  of  the  provinces,  as  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  were 
visited  with  destructive  earthquakes,  which  re-enkindled  the  popular 
hatred  against  the  Christians.  The  fury  of  the  people,  under  such  an 
emperor,  had  free  scope ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  encouraged  by  hostile 
governors.  The  persecutions  were  confined,  indeed,  to  single  provinces, 
so  that  the  Christians  could  save  themselves  by  flying  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another.  But  although  the  persecutions  were  less  violent  than 
in  other  times,  they  made  the  greater  impression,  because  they  fell  on 
those  who,  during  the  long  interval  of  peace,  had  become  unused  to 
violence.* 

A  more  favorable  period  for  the  Christians  returned  again  with  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  in  the  year  244.  It  is  said,  that  this 
emperor  was  himself  a  Christian.^  We  have  a  circumstantial  account 
which  states,  that  on  the  vi^ls  of  Easter,  the  night  after  Easter  Sun- 
day, he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  worship  of 
a  Christian  assembly ;  that  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  bishop  of  the 
church,^  and  told  that,  on  account  of  his  past  crimes,'  he  could  obtain  no 
admittance  there,  until  he  had  submitted  to  tlie  penance  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  emperor  actually  consented  to  comply  with  the  terms  pre- 
scribed. But  this  story  does  not  harmonize  with  all  we  otherwise  know 
respecting  the  emperor  Philip ;  for  in  no  part  of  his  public  life,  not 
even  on  his  coins,  has  he  left  the  least  trace  of  his  Christianity ;  but  he 
everywhere  appears  as  a  follower  of  the  pagan  reli^on  of  the  state. 

1-  Of  which  the  fragments  are  to  be  fonnd  ^  Eosebiaa,  in  his  Chnrch  Hislory,  mates 

in  the  Digests,  1.  I.  tit.  XIV.  C.  4,  and  Ihe  nse  of  tlie  expression :  Knr^tt  iuyof ,     Bnl 

Ibltcnving.  .in  the   Chronicle  he  calls  him  dLstinctlj, 

'  Lactant.  institnt.  1.  V.  e.  1 1 :  Ut  doce-  the  first  Christian  emperor, 

ret,  quibus  oportet  eos  pienis  affici,  ijni  se  '  Accoiding  to  Ihe  later  tradition  of  Ba- 

cullOi'es  Dei  conliterentur.  bylas,  hiflhop  of  Aniioch. 

'  Enseb.  1.  VI,  c.  28.  '  The   assassination   of  his   predecessor, 

*  ViA.  ep.  ^Firmitiani  Ciesareens.  75  apnd  Gordtanus,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  crimes 

Crpr.  and  Oiig.  CommenifiT.  in  Matth.  T.  here  meaat. 
in:  p.  85T.    Ed.  de  la  Ene. 
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Origen,  who  was  on  terms  of  correspondence  with  the  imperial  family,* 
and  who  wrote,  during  this  reign,  his  work  against  Celsus,  gives  us  h) 
understand,  indeed,  that  the  Chiiatians  now  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet ; 
but  we  find  in  this  writer  no  intimation  of  the  fact,  that  the  ruler  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  a  Christian,  when  assuredly  he  had  occasion  to 
mention  it,  if  it  was  true.  The  only  possible  way  of  explaining  this 
would  bo  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  led  by  pohtical  motives,  Itept  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  a  secret.  But  then  again,  this  statement  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  other,  namely,  that  he  had  visited  a  Christian 
assembly,  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  or  that  he  had  submitted  to 
the  penance  of  the  church.  We  find,  indeed,  the  first  traces  of  the 
tradition  respecting  the  conversion  of  this  emperor  to  Christianity  in  an 
author  of  no  less  credit  than  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  under 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  the  second  in  succession  after  Philip.  He  says 
of  Valerian,  that  "  He  showed  more  good  will  towards  the  Chiistiana, 
than  even  those  emperors  who  were  held  to  be  Christians  themselves."* 
By  those  emperors,  we  can  conceive  no  others  to  be  meajit  than  the 
present  Philip,  and  Alexander  Severus.  Probably,  then,  the  well-in- 
formed Dionysius  placed  them  both  in  the  same  class.  Philip,  like 
Alexander  Severus,  might  have  included  Christianity  in  his  system  of 
religious  eclecticism;  and  the  exaggerated  legend  made  of  him  a 
Christian.  But  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor,  and  many  other 
actions  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  guilty,  seemed  inconsistent  with 
his  Christianity ;  to  solve  the  contradiction,  the  legend  added  this  fig- 
ment of  the  occurrence  at  the  Easter  vigils. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  longer  upon  this  exaggerated  story,  we  will 
cite,  before  we  pass  to  new  trials  of  the  Christian  church,  the  remarkable 
words  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  teacher  and  writer  of  those  times,  — 
Origen,  —  respecting  the  trials  which  the  church  had  already  encoun- 
tered, and  respecting  her  then  external  condition  and  future  prospects. 
In  relation  to  the  earlier  persecutions,  he  remarks,^  "  As  the  Christians, 
who  had  been  commanded  not  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies by  outward  force,  observed  the  mild  and  philanthropic  injunctions ; 
what  they  could  not  have  gained,  had  they  been  ever  so  powerful,  in  ■ 
case  they  had  been  permitted  to  wage  war,  that  they  received  from  the 
G-od  who  constantly  fought  for  them,  and  who,  from  time  to  time, 
constrained  to  peace  those  who  had  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Christians  and  would  have  estemunated  tiiera  from  the  earth ;  for  in 
order  to  remind  them,  when  they  saw  some  few  of  their  brethren  ex- 
posed to  sufferings  on  account  of  their  religion,  that  they  should  be  the 
bolder  and  despise  death,  a  few,  now  and  then,  so  feiff  that  they  may 
easily  be  nwrnbered,  have  died  for  the  Christian  religion;*  while  God 
has  always  prevented  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  since  It  was  his  pleasure  that  they  should  remain,  and  that 
the  whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  this  saving  and  most  holy  doc- 

1  He  hud  writMD  letters  to  the  emperor,  '  h.  III.  c.  8, 

and  to  his  wife  Severa,  which  have  aot  .   * 'OXiyoiKnTil  xaipoi;  Kai  a^oSpa  ciapi- 

been  preserved.  ^[n/toi,   inip    Tijg  Xpioriavuv    'Seoi^eSeiae 

^  Eaaeb.  I.  VII.  c.  10  Te&v^Kaaiv. 
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tnne.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the  weaker  brethren 
might  breathe  freely,  delivered  from  their  fear  of  death,  God  has  taken 
care  of  the  faithful,  scattering,  by  his  mere  will,  all  the  assaults  of  their 
enemies,  so  that  neitber  emperor,  nor  governor,  nor  the  populace,  has 
been  able  to  rage  against  them  longer."  In  reference  to  his  own  times, 
he  observes,  "  The  number  of  the  Christiana,  God  has  caused  contin- 
ually to  increase,  and  some  addition  is  made  to  it  every  day ;  he  has, 
moreover,  given  them  already/  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;^  al- 
though a  thousand  obstacles  stUl  hinder  the  apreiid  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  in  the  world.  But  since  it  was  God  who  willed  that  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  should  become  a  blesang  also  to  the  heathen,  the  machinations 
of  men  against  the  Christians  have  all  been  turned  to  shame,  and  the 
more  emperor,  governor  and  the  populace  have  endeavored  to  destroy 
the  Christians,  the  more  powerful  have  they  become."  ^  He  says,  that 
among  the  multitude  who  became  Christiana,  might  be  found  men  of 
wealth  and  of  high  stations  in  the  government,  as  also  rich  and  noble 
women ;  ^  that  the  teacher  of  a  Christian  church  might  now,  indeed,  ob- 
tain honor  and  respect,  but  that  the  contempt  which  he  met  with  from 
others  exceeded  the  respect  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  brethren  in  the 
faith.*  He  says,  moreover,  that  those  absurd  accusations  against  the 
Christians  were  still  believed  by  many,  who  carried  their  prejudice  so 
far  as  even  to  avoid  speaking  with  them.^  He  writes,  that  by  the 
divine  will,  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians  had  long  since 
ceased ;  but  he  adds,  with  a  glance  to  the  future,  that  this  time  of 
tranquillity  would,  in  its  turn,  certainly  come  to  an  end,  when  the 
calumniators  of  Christianity  had  once  more  difEused  abroad  the  opinion, 
that  the  cause  of  the  many  disturbances  (in  the  latter  part  of  this 
emperor's  reign)  was  the  great  multitude  of  the  Christians,  who  had  so 
increased  their  numbers,  because  they  wore  no  longer  persecuted,' 
Thus  he  foresaw,  that  the  persecutions  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  opinion  that  the  declme  of  the  state  religjon  and  the  unceas- 
ing progress  of  Christianity  was  bringing  calamity  upon  the  Roman 
empire,  would,  sooner  or  later,  bring  on  another  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  "  If  .God,"  says  he,  "  grants  liberty  to  'the  tempter,  and 
gives  him  the  power  to  persecute  us,  we  shall  be  persecuted.  But  if 
it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  not  be  exposed  to  these  sufferings  we 
shall,  in  some  wonderful  way,  enjoy  tranquiUity,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  that  hates  us  ;  and  we  trust  in  him  who  has  said,  Be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.  And  in  truth  he  has  overcome 
the  world.     In  so  far,  then,  as  he  who  has  overcome  the  world,  wills 

*  'Hit  6i  xal  irafifiiiaiav  ktziSsSaKsv.    L.  ^  L.  TI.  c,  28.    Origen  aays,  that  Jews 
VII.  c  26.  hud  spread  abroiid  those  reporta  about  the 

*  ToaoiiTiii  n/leiouf  iyivovro  Kal  KaHax'i)'  murder  of  children,  &c.,  agaiust  the  Chxis- 
mi  e<^pa.    L.  c  tiana. 

*  Tiwef  roiv  h/  a^t6fian,  KoC  yivaia  Til  "  Kal  einSf  vaicesSai  rS  diQ  wpb;  Tbv 
A^pi  not  eiyevS.     L.  Ill  c.  9.  ffiov  tovtov  toIc  vtereicminv  iyyivo/icvmi 

*  Kal  vvv  Si  ■ni.eiav  tariv  ii  jropfl  roif  aieic,  iiritv  iroJUp  oi  jtoiit!  Tpfa^)  SiB0aX- 
lowfoif  aio^ia  rSr  jropS  Tolg  iiuM^oic  ro-  ?MVTe;  rdv  XSyov,  r^f  otTiav  t^  M  toooV' 
lu^fiair/c  Si^c  xal  oil  irouiji,  (an  allusion  to  vvv  ffriucur  iv  ir^ii&a  r~  ——-■-—  - 
lo  the  parties  existinc  among  the  Chris-  vo/iieaaai  elvai.  L.  UL  e. 
Uflos.j    L.  c. 
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that  y/e  should  overcome  it,  since  he  has  received  from  the  Father 
power  to  overcome  the  woild,  we  relj  upon  Ms  victory.^  But  if  it  ia 
his  pleasure  that  we  should  again  =itrive  and  battle  for  the  faith,  then 
let  the  enemy  come,  and  we  will  say  to  him,  "  We  can  do  all  things 
through  him  that  strengthens  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Although 
Origen  was  too  sensible  and  sagacious  to  place  great  confidence  in  die 
peaoeful  times  which  the  Christian  church  then  enjoyed,  though  he  saw 
that  new  struggles  must  be  undergone,  yet  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  day  was  coming  when  Christianity,  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic, 
divine  power,  would  come  forth  victorious  out  of  them  all,  and  gain  the 
dominion  over  entire  humanity.  As  Celsus  had  said,  that  in  ease  all 
behaved  like  the  Christians,  the  emperor  would  be  left  without  an  army, 
the  Roman  empire  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  wildest  barbarians,  and 
consequently  ali  culture  become  extinct ;  to  this  Origen  replied,  "  If,  as 
Celsus  says,  all  did  as  I  do,  then  the  barbarians  also  would  receive  the 
divine  word,  and  become  the  most  moral  and  gentle  of  men.  All  other 
religions  would  cease  from  the  earth,  and  Christianity  alone  be  supreme, 
which  indeed  is  destined  one  day  to  have  t^e  su^remaej/,  since  the  divine 
truth  is  contrnwilly  bringing  more  souls  under  its  sway"^  The  con- 
viction which  Origen  here  expresses,  —  that  Christianity,  by  its  own 
intriraic  power,  would  in  addition  to  its  other  conquests,  subdue  all  the 
rudeness  of  the  savage  stock  of  human  nature,  and  bestow  all  true  cul- 
ture on  the  barbarians,  —  this  conviction  was  nothing  new,  but  from 
the  be^nning  given  with  the  Christian  consciousness  itself.  The 
Apostie  Paul  describes  Christianity  as  a  power  that  should  reach  aa 
well  to  Scythians  as  to  Greeks,  and  impart  the  same  divine  life  to  both 
these  national  stocks,  binding  them  together  in  one  divine  family  ;  and 
Justin  Martyr  testifies  that  no  barbarian  or  Nomadic  race  was  to  be 
found,  in  which  prayers  did  not  ascend  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied.^ But  the  really  new, — wherein  we  perceive  the  change  which 
the  onward  progress  of  history,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  had 
produced  in  the  mode  of  thinking  among  Christians  and  in  their  antici- 
pations of  the  future  development  of  God's  kingdom,  — ^was,  that  Origen 
confidently  avows  the  expectation  that  Christianity,  leorhlng  outtuard 
from  within,  would  overcome  and  suppress  every  other  reli^on,  and 
gain  tho  dominion  of  the  world.  Such  an  anticipation  was  foreign  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  church.  They  could  conceive 
of  the  Pagan  state  in  no  other  relation  than  one  of  constant  hostility  to 

■  I  render  the  paasnge,  (1.  VIIL  c.  70,}  upat^an,  roS  Hyau  &ei  Tvleiova;  vi/toiievoo 

necprding  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  ft  He-  iliujtof-    L.  VIII.  c.  68, 
ccasary  correction  of  the  text:  iiSwep  eif        '  Dial,  o.  TrypJi.  f.  345,  ed.  Colon:  OiiSi 

uCTW  viK^aai  finsteed  of  f)  ^/lac  (this  I  in-  Iv  y/ip  3Auf  itrri  rb  yivo^  avSpurruv,  tire 

sort)  aitfrp  /SouAcrot,  Xa^ur  unfl  ToS  ttot-  |3op(?u/KJi',  ei«  IXX^vav,  she  &aXCi;  finvi- 

pAf  Hi  viKav  Tdv  KSuftov,  Sa/ipovjisv  (6e  I  oiv  ivo/iaTi  Trpoaayopevouhiuv  ^  'k/iaiaSl- 

omil)  Ty  ineivov  vkp.  on  J  ooinuw  Ka^tnipsiiuv  §  hi  OK^vati;  unj- 

^  ivAovSn  Koi  ol  p&pjiapoi,  Tfi  iSyif  too  vOTpo^ar  olKomTuv.  iv  oif  fi))  iii  ToS  M- 

■Seov  irpoaefi^&pTec,  vofu/Uiraroi  laoiiTai,  coi  /laTo;  tov  oTavpa-SevTO^  'It^odC  riijol  nai 

Traua  pev  ^p^UKtla  Karahr^aeriu,  pavri  Si  evxapm^iai  rip  Ttarpi  Kal  Jfoi^rg  riiv  i3.ov 

ij  Spianavim  jtpanjffEi-  Si"if  "oi  u^Jl  Jrort  yiiiaiiTai 
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Christianity,  and  expected  the  triumph  of  the  church  only  as  the  result 
of  a  supernatural  interposition,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.^ 

What  the  sagacious  Origen  had  foretuld,  with  regard  to  impending 
persecutions,  was  soon  verified.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  he  was  in- 
diting these  worda  at  Ofesarea  in  Palestine,  they  had  already  begun  to 
be  verified  m  another  district  of  the  empire.  When  the  enthusiastie 
followers  of  the  old  reli^on  observed  the  encroachments  which,  during 
this  long  season  of  peace,  Christianity  had  made  on  every  side,  threat- 
ening the  destruction  of  all  they  held  dearest,  the  fanatic  spirit  would 
be  excited  in  them  to  so  much  lie  greater  degree  of  violence.  And  so 
it  was,  that  even  before  the  change  of  rulers,  a  certain  individual  made 
his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  who  imagined  that  he  had  been  called 
by  a  revelation  of  the  gods,''  to  arouse  the  people  to  war  in  defence  of 
their  ancient  sanctuaries,  agfunst  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  by  hia 
means  the  fury  of  the  extremely  excitable  populace  of  that  city  was 
kindled  against  the  Christians.  They  had  already  suffered  much  from 
this  quarter. 

It  had  repeatedly  been  the  case  before,  that  a  government  favorable 
to  the  Christians  was  immediately  succeeded  by  another  under  which 
they  were  oppressed — the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  for  example,  by 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius — of  Marcus  Aurelius  by  that  of  Majtiminua 
the  Thra«ian.  So  it  proved  once  more,  when,  in  249,  Decius  Trajan 
conquered  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars.  It  would  be  natural  for  an  emperor,  zealously  devoted  to  the 
pagan  religion,  who  succeeded  to  a  government  which  had  been  lenient 
towards  the  Christians,  to  consider  himself  bound  to  reenforco  the 
ancient  laws,  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  carry  them  into  more 
rigorous  execution  against  the  rohgion  which,  during  the  preceding 
reign,  had  become  so  much  more  widely  diffused.  In  many  parts  of 
the  empire  the  Christians  had  now  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years ;  in  several  districts,  for  a  still  longer  time.  A 
persecution,  following  after  so  many  years  of  tranquillity,  could  not 
fail  to  prove  a  sifting  process  for  the  churches,  where  many  had  for- 
gotten the  conflict  with  the  world  to  which  they  were  called  as  Christ- 
iana, and  the  virtues  which  they  should  maintain  in  this  conflict.  It 
was  in  this  light,  as  such  a  process  for  the  sifting  and  cleansing  of  the 
churches,  now  asleep  and  become  worldly  under  the  long  enjoyment  of 
quiet,  that  this  new  persecution  was  regarded  by  the  bishop  Cyprian  of 
Carthage.  It  was  thus  he  expressed  himself  before  the  Christians  under 
his  spiritual  guidance,  soon  after  the  first  storm  of  the  pereecution  was 
over.3  "If,"  said  he,  "the  cause  of  the  disease  ia  understood,  the 
euro  of  the  afflicted  part  is  already  found.  The  Lord  would  prove  hia 
people ;  and  because  the  divinely  prescribed  regimen  of  life  had  be- 

"  This  is  expressed  hy  Juslin  Mirtyr,  in  ^  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a 

tho  Di^.  e.  Trjph.  t  358,  where  he  says  of  letter  to  Fsbins,  bishop  of  Anlioch,  cited  in 

the  upxovTCC,  —  'Oi   oil    iravaovTai   ■Sava-  Ensebina,  fL  VI.  c41,)  calls  him, 'O  naKuiw 

Tovvn;  Kal    AtuKOiirig    rojlf  t6  Hnopa  TOv  ry  niAei  ToiiT-^  /lavng  Koi  !rotiiTr/i. 

Xpierai  i/jo2,oyoiiiiTa;,  iu;  i^iikiv  Jropi;  aal  ^  la  his  sernio  do  lapsis. 
naToXvay  Ttitvtac. 
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come  dbturbed  in  the  long  season  of  peace,  a  divine  jadgment  was 
sent  kt  re-establish  our  fallen,  and  I  might  almost  say  slumbering  faith. 
Our  sins  deserve  more ;  but  our  gracious  Lord  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
aU  which  has  occurred  aeems  rather  like  a  trial  than  a  persecution. 
Forgetting  what  believers  did  in  the  times  of  the  apcetles,  and  what 
thejr  should  always  be  doing,  Christiana  labored,  with  insatiable  desire, 
to  mcrease  their  earthly  possessions.  Many  of  the  bishops,  who,  by 
precept  and  example,  should  have  guided  others,  neglected  their  divine 
calling,  to  engage  in  the  management  of  worldly  concerns."  Such 
being  liie  condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  churches,  it  may  be  easily 
understood  that  a  persecution,  which  was  now  ao  unusual  an  occurrence, 
and  which  in  the  present  case,  became  after  the  first  outbreak,  so  ex- 
tremely violent,  must  have  produced  a,  powerful  impression. 

It  was  cert^nly  the  design  of  the  emperor,  to  suppress  Christianity 
entirely.  In  the  year  250,  he  ordered  rigorous  search  to  be  made  for 
all  suspected  of  refusing  compliance  with  the  national  worship,  and  the 
Christians  were  to  be  required  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  reli^on.  In  case  they  declined,  threats,  and  afterwards  tor- 
tures were  to  be  employed  to  compel  submission.  If  they  remained 
firm,  it  was  resolved  to  inflict,  particularly  on  the  bishops,  whom  the 
emperor  hat«d  most  bitterly,  the  punishment  of  death.  There  was  a 
disposition,  however,  to  try  first  the  effect  of  commands,  threats,  per- 
suasions and  the  milder  forms  of  chastisement.  By  degrees,  i-ecourse 
was  had  to  more  violent  measures ;  and  gradually  the  persecution 
extended  from  the  capital  of  the  empire — ■  where  the  presence  of  an 
emperor  known  to  be  hostile  t©  the  Christians  made  it  the  most  severe 
at  the  beginning  —  into  the  provinces.  Wherever  the  imperial  edict 
was  carried  into  execution,  the  first  step  was  publicly  to  appoint  a  day 
against  which  all  the  Christians  of  a  place  were  to  present  themselves 
before  the  magistrate,  renounce  their  religion,  and  offer  at  the  altar. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  before  the  end  of  the  time  fled  their  country, 
nothing  further  was  done ;  except  that  their  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  themselves  forbidden  to  return  under  penalty  of  death.  But  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  make  so  immediate  a  sacMce  of  their  earthly 
goods  for  the  heavenly  treasure,  if  they  waited,  in  the  expectation  that 
some  expedient  might  perhaps  yet  be  found  whereby  both  could  he  re- 
tained, then,  unless  they  had  voluntarily  presented  themselves  by  the 
day  appointed,  the  examination  was  commenced  before  the  magistrate, 
assisted  by  five  of  the  principal  citizens.^  After  repeated  tortures, 
those  who  remained  firm  were  cast  into  prison,  where  the  additional 
sufferings  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  employed  to  overcome  their  resolu- 
tion. The  extreme  penalty  of  death  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to 
less  frequently.  Many  magistrates,  whose  avarice  exceeded  their  zeal 
for  the  laws,  or  who  were  really  desirous  of  sparing  the  Christians, 
gladly  let  them  off,  even  without  sacrificing,  provided  they  bought  a 
certificate,  or  libel,  as  it  was  called,  attesting  that  they  had  satisfactorily 

'  Cyprian,  ep.  40.  Qninqne  primores  illi,  expression  edieto  renders  it  not  probable, 
qui  edicto  nuper  magislralibus  fuerant  cop-  to  say  the  least,  that  this  tcgnlation  was 
nlsli,  nt  fidem  noslram  snbrueient.    The    confined  to  Carthage  alone. 
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complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  edict.^  Some  Christiana  pursued 
a  bolder  course,  and  instead  of  providing  such  certificates,  msuntained, 
without  appearing  before  the  authorities,  that  their  names  were  entered 
on  the  magistrate's  protocol,  along  with  those  by  whom  the  edict  had 
been  obeyed  (acta  (acientes.)^  Many  erred  through  ignoraoce  ;  sup- 
posing themselves  guilty  of  no  violalaon  of  reh^ous  constancy,  when 
they  did  nothing  contrary  to  their  professed  faith  either  by  sacrificing 
or  burning  incense ;  but  only  allowed  others  to  report  that  they  had 
done  so.  But  this  proceeding  the  church  always  condemned  as  a  tacit 
abjuration,  3 

The  effect  produced  by  this  sanguinary  edict  among  the  Chiistians 
in  large  cities,  such  as  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  may  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  Dionysius.*  "All,"  says  he, 
"  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  terrible  decree ;  and  of  the  more 
reputable  citizens,^  many  presented  themselves  immediately,  of  their  own 
accord :  some,  private  individuals,  impelled  by  their  fears ;  others, 
such  as  were  invested  with  some  pubhc  office,  and  were  forced  to  do  it 
by  their  employment ;  ^  while  others  still  were  conducted  forward  by 
their  relations  and  friends.  As  each  was  called  by  name,  they 
approached  the  unholy  offering ;  some  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  they 
were  going  not  to  sacrifice,  but  to  be  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
BO  that  the  populace,  who  thronged  around,  derided  them ;  and  it  was 
plain  to  ali,  that  they  were  equally  afraid  to  sacrifice  and  to  die. 
Others  advanced  with  more  alacrity,  carrying  their  boldness  so  far  as 
to  avow  they  never  had  been  Christiaia.  In  all  of  these,  was  verified 
the  saying  of  our  Lord, '  how  hardly  can  a  rich  man  enter  into  the 
Mngdora  of  heaven.'  As  to  the  rest,  some  followed  the  example  of 
these  two  classes  of  the  more  reputable ;  others  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and  others  were  arrested ;  of  these  last,  a  part  held  out,  indeed, 
till  the  manacles  were  fastened  on,  and  some  even  Buffered  themselves 
to  be  imprisoned  for  several  days ;  but  they  abjured  before  they  were 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  tribunal.  Others  endured  their  tortures  to 
a  certain  point,  but  finally  gave  in.  Yet  the  firm  and  ever  blessed  pil- 
lars of  the  Lord,  who  through  him  were  made  strong,  and  endured, 
with  a  power  and  steidfaatness  worthy  of,  and  corresponding  to,  the 
strength  of  their  faith,  became  wonderful  witne^es  of  his  kingdom." 
Among  these,  Dionysius  mentions  a  boy,  of  fifteen  years,  Dioscurus  by 
name,  who,  by  bis  apt  replies  and  constancy  under  torture,  forced  the 

1  Those  who  procured  'aeh  a  certificate  always  first  directed,  and  who,  above  all 

were  styled  UMlaiia  othei  s,  were  exposed  to  danger. 

»  Cyprian,  ep.  31      Qui  acta  focissenl  li  «  Ainong  the  pEraona  insignes,  a  distinc- 

cet  pr^sentes,  cum  fiorent  noa  alfuisseut —  tion  was  made  betwean  the  iSiuTcioi'Tec, 

ntsic  scriberetur  mandando  who  appeared  rolunlarlly  before  the  civil 

*  The  Roman  clergy  in  their  letter  to  autliorilies  and  complied  with  the  edict,  and 
Cyprian,  say;  Non  est  immunis  a  scelere  the  dTuioaieiiovTe^,  oi  imd  tEiv  trpa^nai' 
qui  ut  fieret  imperavit,  neo  est  alienns  a,  T/yojTo,  who  were  obliged  by  their  official 
crimine,  cujus  consensu  licet  non  a  se  ad  duties  to  appear  in  the  places  of  public  re- 
missura  crimen  tamen  pubhce  legitnr  soit,  and  were  therefore  under  the  necessi- 

*  Euaeb.  L  VI.  c.  41  ty  of  deciding  immediately,  whether  they 

/ersouKinignes  wonld  obey  the  edict,  or  render  Ihcmseivcs 

the  pagans  vsas  linllo  lo  the  penalty  by  tlicir  disobedience 
publifly  expressed 
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admiration  of  the  governor  himself,  who  finally  dismissed  him,  declaring 
that,  on  account  of  his  minority,  he  waa  wilhng  to  allow  him  time  for 
better  reflection. 

If  the  number  of  the  wavering,  or  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conflict, 
was  groat,  yet  were  there,  also,  many  glorious  exhibitions  of  the  power 
of  faith,  and  of  Christian  devotedness.  At  Carthage,  we  find  a  cer- 
tain Numidieus,  who,  for  his  exemplary  conduct  in  the  peraecation, 
was,  by  bishop  Cyprian,  made  a  presbyter.  This  man,  after  having 
inspired  many  with  courage  to  suiFer  martyrdom,  and  seen  his  own 
wife  perish  at  the  stake,  had  himself,  when  half  burned  and  covered 
under  a  heap  of  stonea,  been  left  for  dead.  Hia  daughter  went  to 
search  under  the  stones  for  the  body  of  her  father,  in  order  to  bury 
it.  Great  was  her  joy  at  finding  him  still  ^ving  signs  of  life,  and  when 
her  filial  assiduities  finally  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  him.  A 
woman  had  been  brought  to  the  altar  by  her  husband,  where  she  waa 
forced  to  offer,  by  some  one  holding  her  hand.  But  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
did  it  not, — itwas  you  that  didit ;"  and  she  was  thereupon  condemned 
to  exile. ^  In  the  dungeon  at  Carthage,  we  find  confessors  of  Christ, 
whom  their  persecutors  had  endeavored,  for  eight  days,  by  heat,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  to  force  to  abjuration,  and  who  now  saw  death  by  starv- 
ation staring  them  in  the  faee.^  Certiun  confessors  at  Rome,  who 
had  already  been  confined  for  a  year,  wrote  to  the  bishop  Cyprian  in  the 
following  terms :  ^  "  What  more  glorious  and  blessed  lot  can,  by  God's 
grace,  fall  to  man,  than,  amidst  tortures  and  the  fear  of  death  itself,  to 
confess  God,  the  Lord ;  than,  with  lacerated  bodies,  and  a  spirit  depart- 
ing, but  yet  free,  to  confess  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  than  to  become 
fellow-sufferers  with  Christ,  in  the  name  ■  of  Christ  ?  If  we  have  not 
yet  shed  our  blood,  we  are  ready  to  shed  it.  Pray  then,  beloved  Cy- 
prian, that  the  Lord  would  daily  confirm  and  strengthen  each  one  of 
us,  more  and  mor«,  with  the  power  of  his  might,  and  that  he,  as  the 
best  of  leaders,,  would  finally  conduct  his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  disci- 
plined and  proved  in  the  dangerous  camp,  to  the  field  of  battle  which 
is  before  us,  armed  with  those  divine  weapons  which  never  can  be 
conquered."* 

The  hatred  of  the  emperor  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
biahops,  and  perhaps  the  punishment  of  death  was  expressly  intended 
for  them  alone.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  persecution,  the  Roman 
bishop  Fabianus  auficred  martyrdom.  Several  of  the  bishojs  withdrew 
from  their  communities,  till  the  fii^t  tempest  of  the  persecution  was 
over.  This  course  might  be  an  act  of  weakness,  if  the  fear  of  death, 
threatened  first  to  themselves,  impelled  them  to  it.  But  they  might 
also  be  actuated  by  loftier  motives ;  they  might  look  upon  it  as  their 
duty,  since  their  presence  served  merely  to  exasperate  the  pagans,  to 
contributej  by  their  temporary  absence,  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  their  flocks,  and  moreover,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  steadfast- 
ness to  the  faith  and  the  dbcharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  to  secure 

1  Cyprian,  cp.  18.  =  Ep.  26. 

*Ep.  iil.    Luciani  ap  Cyprian.  '  Ephqs.  6,  U. 
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their  own  lives  for  the  future  services  of  their  communities  and  of  the 
church.  But  such  a  step  was  ever  liable  to  different  iEtcrpretations, 
and  the  bishops,  particularly  those  in  the  large  capital  towns,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned,  exposed  themselves  to  many  an  aocusaiion.  Even 
the  biahop  Cyprian  could  not  escape  these  censures,  when,  moved  by 
tie  cry  of  these  furious  pagan  people,  who  demanded  his  death,  he  with- 
drew, for  a  period,  into  a  place  of  concealment,^  His  later  conduct,  at 
least,  shows  that  he  knew  how  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
frankness  and  peace  of  conscience  with  which,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
church,  he  explains  hia  conduct,  clear  him  from  all  reproach.^  "  Im- 
mediately," he  writes,  "  on  the  first  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
when  the  people,  with  furious  clamors,  had  frequently  demanded  my 
death,  I  retired  for  a  while,  not  so  much  out  of  regard  for  my  own  safe- 
ty, as  for  the  pubhc  peace  of  the  brethren,  lest  the  disturbances  which 
had  begun,  ought  be  increased  by  my  obstinate  presence."  This  con- 
duct was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he  recommended  to 
others  in  all  sinular  cases.^  "  Thus  our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  commanded 
that,  in  times  of  persecution,  we  should  g^ve  way  and  fly ;  he  pre- 
scribed this  rule,  and  followed  it  himself.  For,  as  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom comes  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  can  only  be  gained  when  the 
hour  for  receiving  it  is  arrived,  he  who  retires  for  a  season,  while  he 
still  remains  true  to  Christ,  denies  not  the  faith,  hut  abides  his  time." 
There  was  some  difference,  it  must  be  allowed,  between  the  case  of  all 
other  Christians,  and  of  one  who  had  the  office  of  a  pastor  to  adminis- 
ter, and  duties  to  fulfil  towards  souls  which  were  committed  to  his  care. 
But  Cyprian  waived  none  of  these  obligations.  He  could  truly  say,  that 
although  absent  in  the  body,  yet  in  spirit  he  was  constantiy  present  irith 
lus  flock,  and  by  counsel  and  act,  endeavored  to  guide  them  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Lord.*  The  letters  which  he  sent  from  his  re- 
tirement by  means  of  certain  ecclesiastics,  through  whom  he  main- 
tidned  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  people,  show  how  truly  he 
could  say  this  of  himself;  how  vigilantly  he  labored  to  maintain  the 
discipline  and  order  of  his  church,  and  to  provide,  in  every  way,  for 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  who  were  hindered  by  the  persecution  from  pur- 
suing their  ordinary  employments,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners. 
The  same  principles  of  Christian  prudence  which  moved  him  to  avoid 
a  momentary  danger,  were  also  exhibited  in  Ida  exhortations  to  his 
flock,  which,  while  they  enforced  the  duty  of  Christian  constancy, 
warned  agtunst  every  approach  to  fanatical  extravagance.  "I  beg  of 
you,"  he  writes  to  his  clergy,^  "  to  use  all  prudence  and  care  for  the 
preservation  of  quiet ;  and  if  our  brethren,  in  their  love,  are  anxious  to 
visit  those  worthy  confessors  whom  divine  grace  has  aJready  honored 
by  a  glorious  be^ning,  yet  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  and  not  in 
crowds,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the  heathen  should  he  excited,  lest  our  ac- 
cess to  them  should  be  wholly  prohibited,  and,  in  our  eagerness  for  too 

1  The  Roman  clergy,  in  their  letter  to  the  an,  quod    ntiqne   recie   fecerit^  proplcrea 

Clmis  at  Carthage,  express  themselves  with  quod  sit  perBooa  inaicnis."    Bp.  2. 
some  doubt  on  llic  matter  ;   "  They  had        =  Ep.  14.  *  De  lapsis. 

ieamod  Cyptianum  seoessisse  certa  ex  can-        '  Ep.  14.  ^  Ep-  4 
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mueb,  we  shouM  lose  the  whole.  Be  oareful,  then,  that,  for  the  greater 
safety,  this  matter  be  managed  with  due  moderation ;  so  that  even  the 
presbyters  who  administer  the  communion  to  the  prisoners  in  their 
dungeon,  may  severally  take  their  turns,  as  well  as  those  deacons  who 
go  to  assist ;  for,  by  this  alternation  of  persons  and  change  of  visitors, 
the  thing  wUl  be  rendered  less  obrious.  Indeed,  we  must  in  all  things, 
with  meekness  and  humility,  aa  becomes  the  servants  of  God,  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  times,  and  seek  for  the  preservation  of  pea«e 
and  the  best  good  of  the  people."  He  advised  his  church  to  regard 
this  persecution  as  an  admonition  to  the  duty  of  prayer.^  "  Let  each 
of  us,"  he  says,  "  pray  to  God,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  the 
brethren,  according  to  the  example  which  our  Lord  has  given  us,  where 
we  are  taught  to  pray,  not  as  individuals,  each  for  himself,  but  as  a  com- 
mon brotherhood,  all  for  all.  When  the  Lord  sLall  see  us  humble  and 
peaceful,  miited  among  ourselves,  and  made  better  by  our  present  suf- 
ferings, he  will  deliver  us  from  the  persecutions  of  our  enemies." 

From  a  comparison  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian  which  belong  to  this 
period,  with  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  persecution  became  gradually  more  severe ;  a  fact  to  be  accounted 
for,  however,  without  supposing  that  any  new  edict  was  issued  by  the 
emperor  Decius.  As  so  many  had  wavered  on  the  first  menace  of  the 
ma^strate,  it  was  the  more  confidently  hoped  that  the  Christians 
ought  be  altogether  suppressed  without  resorting  to  extremities,  if  they 
were  but  deprived  of  their  bishops,  who  constantly  inflamed  their  zeal 
for  the  faith.  The  management  of  the  whole  matter  had,  at  first,  been 
intrusted  to  the  city  and  local  ma^strates  in  the  several  provinces ; 
persons  who,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  individual  citizens,  best 
knew  how  to  approach  them,  and  who  could  find  out  those  means  which 
were  adapted  to  operate  meat  effectually  upon  each  individual,  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  character  and  Ins  particular  connections.  The 
severest  punishments,  at  first,  were  imprisonment  and  exile.  But  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  hope  which  had  been  excited  by  the  first  success- 
ful result,  was  disappointed,  the  proconsuls  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  the  proceedings  against  those  whose  constancy  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  disappointment,  became  more  violent,  in  order 
that  thoy  might  be  forced,  at  least,  to  yield  hke  the  rest.  Hunger  and 
thirst,  the  more  refined  and  cruel  methods  of  torture,  in  some  cases  the 
punishment  of  death,  inflicted  even  upon  such  as  were  not  connected 
with  the  sacred  office,  were  now  employed.  But  it  was  natural  that,  in 
course  of  time,  men  would  grow  tired  of  their  fury,  and  the  excited 
passions  become  cool  again.  The  change,  moreover,  which  took  place 
in  the  provincial  governments,  when  the  old  proconsuls  and  presidents, 
with  the  be^ning  of  the  year  251,  laid  down  their  office,  might,  for  a 
time,  have  been  favorable  for  the  Christians.  Finally,  the  attention  of 
Decius  himself  was  more  withdrawn  from  his  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, by  political  events  of  greater  importance  to  him,  the  insurrection 
in  Macedonia,  and  the  Gothic  war.     In  this  last  war,  towards  the 
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close  of  the  year,  he  lost  his  life.  The  calm  ivhieh  the  Christians  en 
joyed  in  consequence  of  this  change,  continued  under  the  reign  of 
Gallus  and  Volueianus,  through  a  part  of  the  following  year,  252.  But 
a  destructive  pestilence,  which  had  broke  out  in  the  preceding  reign 
and  was  now  gradually  spreading  its  ravages  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  besides  drought  and  famine  in  several  of  the  provinces,  excited, 
as  usual,  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians,^  An  impe- 
rial edict  appeared,  requiring  all  Iloman  subgeets  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  so  great  a  public  calamity,^ 
The  public  attention  was  again  arrested,  by  observing  how  many  with- 
drew from  these  solenacides  because  they  were  Christians.  Hence 
arose  new  persecutions,  to  increase  the  number  of  sacrifices,  and  to 
sustain  everywhere  the  declining  interests  of  the  ancient  religion. 

On  the  approach  of  these  new  trials,  the  bishop  Cyprian  wrote  a  letter 
of  encouragement  to  the  African  church  of  the  Thibaritans,^  in  which  he 
thus  addresses  them.  "  Let  no  one,  my  dearest  brethren,  when  he 
observes  how  our  people  are  scattered  by  the  fear  of  persecution,  be 
disturbed  because  he  no  longer  sees  the  brethren  together,  nor  hears 
the  bishops  preach.  "We,  who  may  not  shed  others'  blood,  but  must 
be  ready  to  pour  out  our  own,  cannot,  at  such  a  time,  all  meet  in  the 
same  place  together.  Wherever  it  may  happen,  in  these  days,  that  a 
brother  is  separated  awhile  from  the  church,  in  body,  not  in  spirit,  by 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  let  him  not  be  moved  by  the  fearful  cir- 
cumstances of  such  a  flight,  nor  appalled  at  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
which  he  may  be  obliged  to  make  his  refuge.  He  is  not  alone,  who 
ihas  Christ  for  a  compamon  in  his  flight ;  he  is  not  alone,  who,  pre- 
serving the  temple  of  God  inviolate,  is  not  without  God,  wherever  he 
may  be.  And  if  robber  or  wild  beast  fall  upon  the  furtive  in  the 
desert  or  on  the  mountains  ;  if  hunger,  thirst  or  cold  destroy  him ;  or 
if  his  flight  lead  him  over  the  sea,  and  the  storm  and  waves  overwhelm 
Hm ;  slill  Christ  is  present,  to  witness  the  conduct  of  his  soldier,  ivher- 
ever  he  flghte." 

The  bbhops  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor,  became 
naturally  the  first  mark  for  persecution ;  for  how  could  it  be  expected 
to  put  down  the  Christians  in  the  provinces,  if  their  bishops  were  tole- 
rated in  BoTne  ?  ,  Cornelius,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  entered  on 
his  office  while  Dedus  was  yet  emperor,  was  first  banished,  then  con- 
demned to  death.  Lucius,  who  had  the  Christian  courage  to  succeed 
him  in  the  office  during  these  perilous  times,  became  his  follower  also, 
soon  afterwards,  in  banishment  and  in  martyrdom. 

Yet  the  wars  and  the  insurrections  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
Gallus,  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  with  vigor  any  general  perse- 
cutions in  the  provinces ;  and  these  events,  which  terminated,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  253,  with  his  assassination,  at  length  restored  tranquil- 
lity and  peace  to  the  Christians  throughout  the  empire. 

The  emperor  Valerian,  in  the  first  year  of  Hs  reign,  treated  the 


'  Cjpi'iaiii  ep,  55  ojl  Cornel.    SaCTificia, 
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Christians  with  unusual  clemency ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  had  many 
of  them  about  him,  in  his  own  palace.^  But  if,  at  first,  he  gave  him- 
self no  concern  about  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  let  things  take  their 
course,  without  any  intention,  however,  of  leaving  the  old  state  religion 
to  perish,  yet  the  ever  increasing  multitude  of  the  Christians,  whose 
influence  reached  even  into  his  own  court,  may  have  been  waed  as  an 
argument  to  convbce  him  of  the  necessity  of  some  stricter  measures. 
It  was  manifestly  his  object,  at  first,  when,  in  257,  he  sufiered  himself 
to  be  induced  to  alter  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  to  check  the 
advance  of  Christianity  without  bloodshed.  The  churches  were  only 
to  be  deprived  of  their  teachers  and  pastors,  and  particularly  of  their 
bishops,  iNext,  the  assembling  of  the  churches  was  prohibited.  Thus 
the  trial  was  made,  whether  the  end  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  in  the  first  persecution  under  this  emperor, 
arc  most  clearly  presented  in  the  protocols  or  minutes  of  examination, 
in  the  cases  of  the  bishops  Cyprian  and  Dionysius.  The  proconsul  Pa- 
temua  summoned  Cyprian  before  his  tribunal,  and  thus  addressed  lum. 
"  The  emperors  Valerian  and  Gallienus  have  sent  me  a  rescript,  in 
which  they  command,  that  all  who  do  not  observe  the  Roman  religion 
shall  immediately  adopt  the  Roman  ceremonies.  I  ask,  therefore,  what 
are  you  ?  what  do  you  answer  ?"  Cyprian.  —  "I  am  a  Christian  and  a 
bishop,  I  know  of  no  other  god  than  the  true  and  only  God,  who  cre- 
ated the  heavens,  eariJi  and  sea,  and  all  that  they  contain.  This  God 
we  Christians  serve ;  to  him  we  pray,  day  and  night,  for  ourselves,  for 
all  men,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperors  themselves."  The  j)ro- 
consul.  —  "  Do  you  persist,  then,  in  this  resolution  ?"  Cyprian.  —  '"A 
good  resolution,  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  Goo,  cannot  be 
altered,"  Upon  this,  the  proconsul,  in  compliance  with  the  imperial 
edict,  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  banishment ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  having  explained  to  him,  that  the  rescript  had  reference  not 
only  to  the  bishops,  but  also  to  the  presbyters,  proceeded  thus :  "  I 
desire,  therefore,  to  know  of  you,  who  the  presbyters  are  who  dwell  in 
this  city."  Cyprian.  —  "  Your  laws  have  justly  forbidden  against 
informing ;  therefore  I  cannot  inform  you ;  but  in  the  places  where 
they  preside,  you  will  be  able  to  find  them."  Proconsul.  —  "  The  ques- 
tion relates  to  this  place.  To-day  I  am  prc«ecuting  the  investigation 
hero,  in  the  place  where  we  are."  Cyprian.  —  "  As  our  doctrine  forbids 
a  man  to  inform  against  himself,  and  it  is  likewise  contrary  to  your  own 
rules,  so  neither  can  they  ioform  against  themselves  ;  but  if  you  seek 
for  them,  you  will  find  diem."  The  proconsul  dismissed  him  with  the 
declaration,  that  the  assembling  of  the  Christians,  in  whatsoever  place, 
and  the  vbiting  of  Christian  cemeteries,  were_  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death. 

The  design,  at  present,  was  only  to  separate  the  bishops  completely 
from  their  churches ;  but  spiritual  ties  are  not  to  be  sundered  by  any 
earthly  power.     We  soon  find  not  only  bishops  and  clergy,  who  con- 

1  See  the  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eneebins,  L  VIL  e.  10. 
12" 
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tinued  to  be  the  special  objeeta  of  persecutions,  but  a!so  the  laity, 
eren  women  and  children,  subjected  to  the  acourge,  and  then  con- 
demned to  imprisonment,  or  to  labor  in  the  mines.  They  had  probably 
been  seized  at  the  graves,  or  in  the  forbidden  assemblies.  The  bishop 
Cyprian  was  active  in  providing,  from  his  place  of  exile  at  Curubis,  for 
their  bodily  and  spiritual  wants,  and  in  proving  his  sympathy  by  words 
and  deeds  of  love.  On  sending  them,  for  their  support  and  for  the 
relief  of  their  sufferings,  a  large  sum  of  money,  taken  from  his  own 
income  and  the  treasury  of  the  church,  he  thus  addressed  them:^  "la 
the  mines,  the  body  is  refreshed  not  by  beds  and  pillows,  but  by  the 
comforts  and  joys  of  Christ,  Your  limbs,  wearied  with  labor,  recline 
upon  the  earth ;  but  with  Christ,  it  is  no  punishment  to  lie  there.  If 
the  outward  roan  is  defiled,  the  inner  man  is  but  the  more  purified  by 
the  spirit  from  above.  Tour  bread  is  scanty ;  but  man  lives  not  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.  You  are  in  want  of  clothing, 
to  defend  you  from  the  cold ;  but  he  who  has  put  on  Christ,  is  provided 
with  clothmg  and  ornament  enough.  Even  in  the  fact,  my  dearest 
brethren,  that  you  cannot  now  celebrate  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  your  faith  may  still  be  conscious  of  no  want.  You  celebrate 
the  most  glorious  communion ;  you  present  God  the  costliest  offering, 
since  the  holy  scriptures  declare,  that  to  God  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifice is  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  You  present  yourselves  to  God 
as  a  pure  and  holy  offering."  "Your  example,"  he  writes  to  the 
clergy,  "  has  been  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  church,  who  have 
confessed  and  been  crowned  with  you.  United  to  you  by  ties  of  the 
strongest  love,  they  would  not  be  separated  from  their  shepherds  by 
dungeons  and  nunes.  Even  young  maidens  and  boys  are  with  yoa. 
What  power  do  you  now  pc^sess  of  a  victorious  conscience ;  what  tri- 
umph in  your  hearts ;  when  you  can  walk  through  the  mines,  with  im- 
prisoned body,  but  a  heart  conscious  of  the  mastery  over  itself;  when 
you  know  that  Christ  is  with  you,  rejoicing  over  the  patience  of  hia 
servants,  who,  in  his  own  footsteps,  and  by  his  own  way,  are  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  eternity ! " 

The  emperor  must  soon  have  learned,  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished by  such  measures.  This  local  separation  could  not  tear  the 
bishops  from  their  connection  with  their  flocks.  By  letters,  by  ecclesi- 
astics, whose  travels  preserved  the  means  of  correspondence,  they  still 
acted  upon  the  churches  as  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
their  state  of  exile  only  made  them  dearer  to  their  people.  Wherever 
ihey  were  banished,  a  little  church  gathered  round  them ;  so  that  in 
many  countries  where  the  seed  of  the  gospel  had  never  been  scat- 
tered, it  was  by  such  exiles,  whoso  life  as  well  as  hps  bore  testimony  to 
their  faith,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  first  introduced.  Thus  the  bishop 
Dionysius,  who  had  been  banished  to  a  remote  district  of  Lybia,  could 
say  of  his  exile  :^  "We  were,  at  first,  persecuted  and  stoned;  but 
soon,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idols,  and  turned  to  God. 
It  was  by  us,  that  the  first  seed  of  the  divine  word  was  conveyed  to 

'  Ep.  77.  *  Euseb,  1.  Til.  c  II 
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that  spot;  and,  as  if  Gfod  had  conducted  us  thither  for  this  sole 
purpose,  he  brought'  us  back  again  after  we  had  fulfilled  the  com- 
miasion." 

Valerian  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  more  vigorous 
and  severe  measures  to  effecta  total  suppression  of  Christianity.  In 
the  following  year,  258,  appeared  the  edict,  "  Bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons  were  to  be  put  to  death  immediately  by  tne  sword; 
senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  their  rank  and  their  property, 
and  if  they  still  remained  Christians,  to  suffer  the  like  punishment ; 
women  of  condition,  after  being  deprived  of  their  property,  were 
to  be  banished.  Those  Christians  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
palace,"— slaves  andfreedmen  arc,  without  doubt,  particularly  intended 
here, —  "  who  had  formerly  made  profession  of  Christianity,  or  now  made 
such  profession,  should  he  treated  as  the  emperor's  property,  and  after 
being  chained,^  distributed  to  labor  on  the  various  imperial  estat-es."^ 
From  this  rescript,  it  is  evident  the  emperor  had  it  especially  in  view, 
to  deprive  ike  Christians  of  their  spiritual  heads,  and  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  ChrisUaniti/  in  the  higher  claages.  Unnecessary  cruelty  did 
not  enter  into  hia  design ;  but  yet,  the  people  and  the  governors  did 
not  always  stop  here,  as  we  may  leam  from  certain  -  martyr  legends  of 
the  time,  against  the  authenticity  of  which  no  valid  objection  can  be 
urged. 

The  Roman  bishop  Sixtus,  and  four  deaeons  of  his  church,  were  the 
first  who  suffered  martyrdom  ia  consequence  of  this  rescript,  on  the 
sixth  of  August,  258. 

In  the  provinces,  the  new  governors  had  provisionally  recalled  from 
exile  those  who  had  been  banished  under  their  predecessors,  and  were 
now  causing  them  to  await  in  retirement, — where  they  were  obliged  to 
remain, — the  decision  of  their  fate  by  the  new  rescript  expected  from 
Rome.  Cyprian  resided  at  a  secluded  viCa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carthage,  until  he  heard  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Utica,  there  to 
suffer  the  sentence  of  the  proconsul,  who  for  the  present  happened  to 
be  residmg  in  that  place.  It  was  his  choice  to  ^ve  his  last  testimony, 
by  word  and  by  suffering,  like  a  faithful  shepherd,  in  the  presence  of  Ins 
flock ;  he  therefore  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and  with- 
drew himself  for  a  while,  until  the  proconsul  should  return,  From 
the  plaee  of  hie  concealment,  he  addressed  the  last  letter  to  his  church.^ 

I  Perhaps,   according   to   one   reading,  nunc  confess!  fuerint,  conflscenWr  et  Tincti 

timnded  am.  in   Ciesaiiiuias  possessionem  descripti  mil' 

''  The  tescvipt  of  the  emperor  to  (he  sen-  tantnr     Instead  Of  descripti,  (discributed,) 

ate,  in  she  on^nal,  is  extant  in  Cyprian,  another  text  has,  sciipti,  or  inscripti, — 

ep.  82,ad..SaccesBnm:  Ut  epiacopi  et  pres-  brandtd.    That  as  early  as  the  persecution 

hyleri  et  diaconee  in  continenti  sniniadTer-  of  Deeian,  Christians  were  branded  on  the 

tantni-;  senatores  vero.egregii  viri  et  ("the  forehead,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage 

second  et  is  donbtlass  surreptitious,  —  the  inPoniins'Lifeof  Cjptian:  Tot  confesso- 

egrcgij  viri  are  the  equites  ihemselres,  as  res  frontium  notatorum  eeounda  inscriptions 

the  senatores  are  the  clarissimi,}  equites  eignatos.    TheprimainBcriptio,  namely,  the 

Bomani,  digitate  amissa,  etiam  bonis  spo-  inscriplJo   crucia,   x^pof^,   o^^if   toS 

iientnr,  et  si,  ademptis  facHllatibns,  Chris-  iTraupoS,  was  that  received  at  baptism.  Tet 

tiani  esse  persevcraverint,  capite   qnoqne  the  posi^on  of  the  words  would  better  cor- 

mutctentur;  matronie  vera,  ademptis  bonis,  respond,  perhapl,  with  ^e  common  readiDg 
in   pvcilinm  rclpcfintur;   Csesariani   aut*m         °Eo.  83. 
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"I  have  allowed  myself,"  he  says,  "  to  be  persuadccl  to  retire  for  a 
short  time,  since  it  beeomea  the  bishop  to  confess  the  Lord  in  the 
place  where  he  presides  over  the  church  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  whole 
church  may  be  honored  by  the  confession  of  their  bishop.  For  what- 
ever proceeds  from  the  lips  of  the  confessing  bishop,  in  the  moment  of 
confession,  comes,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  from  the 
mouths  of  all.  Let  me,  then,  in  this  secret  retirement,  await  the  return 
of  the  proconsul  to  Carthage,  that  I  may  learn  from  him  the  commands 
of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the  laity  and  the  bishops  among  the 
Christians,  and  speak  whatever  ifc  may  please  the  Lord,  in  that  hour, 
to  cause  me  to  speak.  But  do  you,  my  dearest  brethren,  in  eonfoim- 
ity  with  the  directions  which,  acooi-ding  to  the  doctrine  of  tho  Lord, 
you  have  often  received  from  me,  study  to  preserve  quiet.  Let  no  one 
of  you  lead  the  brethren  into  tumults,  nor  voluntarily  give  himself  up 
to  me  heathen.  The  only  lime  for  any  one  to  speak,  is  after  he  has 
been  apprehended ;  in  that  hour,  the  Lord,  who  dwells  in  us,  speaks  in 
US."  At  length  the  proconsul  returned ;  and  when,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced  by  him,  the  last  words 
of  Cyprian  were,  "  God  be  thanked."  ^ 

This  persecution  ended  with  the  reign  of  its  author,  when  Valerian, 
by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  became,  in  the  year  259,  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  his  son  Gallienus,  who  had  already 
l^een  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  obtained  the  sole  authority, 
"With  regard  to  all  public  afiairs,  and  so,  coiaequently,  to  the  mtun- 
tenance  of  the  national  worship,  this  prince  was  more  mdifferent  than 
his  father.  He  immediately  published  an  edict,  by  wMch  he  secured 
the  Christians  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  relt^on,  and  commanded 
the  cemeteries,  as  well  as  other  bmldings  and  lands  belon^g  to  the 
churches,  which  had  been  confiscated  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  be 
restored.  He  thus  recognized  the  Christian  church  as  a  legally  exist- 
ing corporation  ;  for  no  other,  according  to  the  Boman  laws,  could  hold 
common  property. 

But  as  Macrianus  had  usurped  the  imperial  authority  in  the  East 
and  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  till  after  his  overthrow,  in  the  year  261,  that 
the  edict  of  toleration,  by  Gallienus,  could  go  into  efiect  in  these  prov- 
inces.^ Hence,  while  the  Christians  of  the  West  were  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  repose,  the  persecutions  might  slill  be  going  on  m  these 
provinces,  under  the  laws  of  Valerian.  A  remarkable  example  which 
occurred  at  this  period  in  Palestine,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.^  Marius, 
a  Christian  soldier  of  C£e.sarea  Stratonb,  was  about  to  he  invested  ^vith 
the  office  of  centurion.  Just  as  he  was  to  receive  the  centurion's  staff, 
(the  vitis,)  another  soldier,  the  next  claimant  to  the  office,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that,  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  Marius  was 
incapable  of  holding  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  because  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperor.     Upon  this, 

1  Ha  wa^  condemned  as  iiiimicns  Diis  but  the  rescript  by  which  the  same  edict, 
Raraanis  et  3acri3  legibus.  after  the  defeat  of  Macrianns,  was  applied 

2  Eusohina,  CI.  VII.  c.  13,)  has  not  pre-  also  ta  Egypt, 
served  the  original  tdict  of  this  omperor,  "  Xi.  VII.  c.  15. 
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a  delay  of  three  hours  waa  granted  to  Marios,  within  which  tJme  he 
must  decide  whether  he  preferred  to  remain  a.  Christian,  Meanwhile 
the  bishop  Theotecnus  led  him  into  the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
pointed  io  the  sword,  which  the  centurion  wore  at  his  side,  and  on  the 
other,  to  a  volume  of  the  gtspels,  which  he  held  up  before  him.  He 
was  to  choose  between  the  two ;  the  mUitary  ofEce  and  the  gospel. 
Without  hesitation,  Marius  raised  hia  right  hand,  seized  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. "Now,"  said  the  bishop,  "hold  fest  on  God,  and  may  you 
obtain  what  you  have  chosen.  So  depart  in  peace."  He  bravely  con- 
fessed, and  was  beheaded. 

By  the  law  of  Gallienus  an  essential  change,  prohfic  of  consequences, 
would  necessarily  be  produced  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians.  The 
important  step  at  which  many  an  emperor,  still  more  favorably  dis- 
posed to  Christianity  than  Gallienus,  had  hesitated,  was  now  taken. 
Christianity  was  become  a  religio  licita ;  and  the  reli^ous  party  that 
threatened  destruction  to  the  old  state  religion  and  all  the  institutions 
connected  with  it,  had  now  for  once  attained  a  legal  existence.  Many 
a  prince,  who  at  an  earlier  period,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws, 
would  l^ve  had  no  scruples  ia  persecuting  the  Christians,  would  now 
doubtless  be  shy  of  attacking  a  corporation,  once  established  by  law. 
This  was  shown  direcfly,  in  the  case  of  the  second  successor  of  Gal- 
lienus, Lucius  Domitius  Aurelian,  who  became  emperor  in  270.  Sprung 
from  a  low  rank,  and  educated  in  pagan  superstition,  he  could  be  hard- 
ly otherwise  tiian  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  Christians  from  the 
first ;  for  he  was  not  only  devoted,  with  singular  fanaticism,  to  the 
Oriental  worship  of  the  Sun,— which  doubtless  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  showing  toleration  to  various  other  foreign 
rites  (sacra,)  —  but  he  was  also  in  every  respect  a  blind  devotee  to 
the  old  rehgion.  The  well-being  of  the  state  seemed  to  him  closely 
connected  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  ancient  rites  (sacra.) 
When  on  an  occasion  of  threatening  danger  from  a  war  with  German 
tribes,  certain  persons  in  the  Roman  senate  moved  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  prafitiee,  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  opened  and  consulted 
for  advice,  other  senators  replied,  that  there  was  no  need  of  having 
recourse  to  them  ;  the  emperor's  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  consult  the  gods.  Kie  matter  remained  for  the  present, 
and  was  not  called  up  again  till  afterwards.  But  the  emperor,  who 
perhaps  had  been  informed  of  these  proceedings  in  the  Koman  senate, 
expressed  his  displeasure,  and  wrote  to  them,  "  I  am  surprised,  that 
you  have  hesitated  so  long  about  consultmg  the  Sibylline  books,  as  if 
you  were  conducting  your  deliberations  in  a  Christian  church,  and  not 
in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods."^  He  called  upon  them  to  support  him 
in  every  way  by  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  since  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  He  declared  himself 
ready  to  defray  all  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  offering  every 
description  of  sacrifice,  and  to  furnish  captives  for  that  imrpose  from  all 

'  This  language  pprhaps  may  have  con-  Christians  among  Ihe  senators  themselviM, 
vejed  a  suspicion  that  tliere  weie  several    who  had  an  influence  on  the  deliberations. 
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nations.  Human  saenfices,  then,  must  have  heen  included.^  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  emperor  was  not  averse  to  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  the  Christians  in  honor  of  his  gods.  He  was  inclined 
by  natural  temperament  to  harsh  and  violent  measures.  Yet  m  the 
firat  years  of  his  reign,  he  engaged  in  no  persecution  of  the  Christiana. 
He  even  showed  by  his  conduct  on  one  occasion,  in  the  third  year,  that 
he  recognized  the  Christian  church  as  a  lawfully  existing  corporation ; 
for  a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  as  to  the 
indiridual  who  should  be  their  bishop,  the  church  apphed  to  the  empe- 
ror himself  and  submitted  it  to  his  arbitration,  whether  the  bishop  Paul 
of  Samosata,  long  since  deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  opinions, 
but  who  had  found  a  patroness  in  Queen  Zenobia,  now  vanquished  by 
Aureliau,  should  not  at  last  be  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  The 
emperor  decided,  that  the  one  should  be  bishop  who  was  recognized  as 
such  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  his  own  residence.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
275,  when  busied  with  warlike  enterprises  in  Thrace,  that  with  a  view 
perhaps  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  thus 
far  so  signally  favored  him,  and  to  conciliate  their  good  will  for  the 
future,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  all  farther  scruples,  and  proceed  to 
severities  against  the  Christians.  But  before  he  could  carry  his  plaa 
into  effect,  he  was  aasaasmated  in  a  couspira«y.^ 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Christian  church  remained  in  this 
condition  of  peace  and  repose.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Christians, 
in  every  raiJc  of  society,  went  on  increasing.  But  without  dowbt, 
among  the  multitude  who  embraced  Christianity  at  a  time  when  it 
required  no  sacrifice  to  be  a  Christian,  not  a  few  were  counterfeits, 
bringing  over  with  them  into  the  Christiaii  church  the  vices  of  pagan- 
ism. The  outward  form  of  the  church  underwent  a  change,  with  the 
increased  wealth  of  its  members,  and  instead  of  the  simple  places  of 
assembly,  splendid  churches  began  to  be  erected  in  the  large  cities. 
The  emperor  Dioclesian,  who  from  the  year  284  was  the  sole  ruler,  but 
soon  after  286  shared  the  sovereignty  with  Maximian  Hercidius, 
seemed,  at  least  to  outward  appearance,  no  otherwise  than  favorable  to 
the  Christians ;  for  the  stories  of  persecutions  in  the  earlier  years  of 
this  emperor  are  at  variance  with  tiie  records  of  authentic  history,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  Christians  held  offices  of  trust  in  the 
imperial  palace.  They  wore  to  be  found  among  the  principal  eunuchs 
and  officers  of  the  bed-chamber,  (cubiculariis ;)  although  it  could  not 
be  fairly  presumed,  it  is  true,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  the 
emperor  was  governed  by  any  special  regard  for  the  Christians,  —  since 
from  an  early  period,  Christians  had  been  members  of  the  Cassariau 
household,  (Cfesariani,)  — and  if  but  one  individual  were  such,  his  zeal 
and  prudence  might  Imve  a  great  influence  in  bringing  the  majority  of 

1  Flav.  Vopiac.  c.  20.  more  distant  provinces  until  nfter  tlia  death 

^  Euaebios  says,  in  his  History  of  the  of  the  emperor.    Others  represent  the  per- 

Churcb,  thtit  Aiirelian  died  as  he  was  npoa  secation  as  having  already  b^nn.    But  It 

tha  point  of  snbseribing  an  edict  against  is  most  probable,  that  the  rejiort  of  Ense- 

the  Cbristians.    In  tbe  book,  Do  mortibna  bins,  who  says  the  least,  contains  the  truth, 

persEcniovum,  it  is  said,  tlie  edict  had  al-  and  the  re!l  was  added  through  exi^gera- 

ready  heaa.  issued,  but  could  not  reach  the  tion 
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his  associates  to  embrace  Chrislianity,  or  in  causing  that  none  but 
Christians  should  be  chosen  to  these  offices. 

The  chief  chamberlain  (prjepositus  cubiculariorum)  Lucianus  was 
probably  one  of  this  class,  a  man  in  high  favor  with  bis  prince,  and  to 
whom  Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  imparted  much  wise  counsel  as 
to  the  management  of  his  office,  in  a  letter  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times.^  He  exhorts  him  to  assume  nothing  to  himself,  because 
many  in  the  paJaee  of  the  emperor  had  been  brought  throu^  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  truth ;  but  rather  to  thank  God,  who  had  used  him 
as  the  instrument  of  so  good  a  work,  and  given  hun  great  authority 
with  the  emperor,  in  order  that  by  hia  means  the  reputation  of  the 
Christian  name  might  be  promoted.  If  he  reeommends  to  him  the 
greater  zeal  and  prudence,  inasmuch  as  the  emperor,  though  not  a 
Christian  himself,^  yet  entrusted  to  Christians,  as  his  most  fdthful 
servants,  the  care  of  his  life  and  person,  still  we  ought  not  to  infer  too 
much  from  an  expression  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  emperor's  favorable- 
opinion  of  Christianity.  The  bishop  allowed  himself,  without  doubt, 
to  transfer  the  judgment  of  hia  own  mind  to  that  of  the  emperor ;  in- 
deed, this  would  seem  natural  from  the  fact  that  many  who  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  palace  as  pagans,  had  been  converted  by  the 
influence  of  this  Ltician.  In  case  the  charge  over  the  imperial  library 
should  be  committed  to  any  one  of  the  Christian  chamberlaina,^  this,  it 
was  represented,  would  be  a  very  important  occurrence ;  the  favored 
individual  was  exhorted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  to  render  the  emperor  favorably  disposed  towarda  Christ 
ianity.  He  should  not  show  contempt  for  pagan  literature,  but  let  it 
be  seen  that  he  was  a  proficient  in  it ;  should  praise  it,  and  use  it  for 
the  emperor's  entertainment.  Only  at  times  he  should  introduce  somo 
notice  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  endeavor  to  lead  the  emperor  to 
remark  their  superiority.  It  might  so  happen  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  Christ  would  be  mentioned ;  in  that  case,  it  might  be  gi'ad- 
ually  shown,  that  he  is  the  only  true  God.*     So  important  did  it  seem 

'  This  leller  was  first  published  in  the  3d  been  written  subsequently  to  iJie  final  fri- 
vol, of  D'Archor^'s  Spicileginni,  f.  297,  and  nmph  of  Chrislianuj,  which  followed  the 
again  reprinted  in  Galland's  Bibl.  pntr.  T.  Dioclesian  persecu^on,  Uie  aalhor  assured- 
IV.  It  cannot  be  cert^nl;  ascertained,  it  I7  wonld  not  have  employed  so  indistinct  a 
must  be  allowed,  mlio  the  emperor  was  that  phraseoloi^  as :  Quia  nos  maleficos  dim  et 
13  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  not  who  the  bieb-  omnibus  nagitiis  refertos  tioanum  prtorea 
op  Theonas  was,  by  whom  it  was  written,  prineipes  pataverunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  states  how  Christiaoity  was  glorified  by  these  words  snit  well  to  the  times  of  Dio- 
the  persecutions,  how  its  diffueion  was  pro-  clesian.  Moreover,  th«  sitnation  of  (be 
inoted  by  them,  and  finally,  how  peace  was  emperor,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  dis- 
gmnled  to  the  church  by  good  princes.  Per-  eourse,  appcnts  by  no  means  sndi  as 

-  " ..■---*. -.  ^ -     'jtolho ^  f~   .    .   .-   .   . 


procellls  ve'nt  nuram  in  fomace  apply  to  the  ease  of  Consiantine,  espedal- 

expnrgatura  enituit  et  ejus  Veritas  ac  celsi-  ly  after  he  had  become  master  of  the  East 

tudo  magia  semper  ac  magis  splendent,  ut  The  expression,  "pacem  contedere,"  is  so 

jam,  pace  jmh'  bonnm  prindpem  ecclesiis  general,  that  it  might  be  properly  applied 

concessa,  Christianorum  opera  ctiam  coram  to  the  tranquil  situation  which  the  C^ris- 

infidelihus  luceant.  By  this  prince  we  might  tians  owed  to  Dioclesian. 

understand  Constajiiine ;  but  if  he  were  *  Princops,  nondum  Christianie  religioni 

intended,  the  immediately  preceding  perse-  adscriptns. 

cution  of  Dioclesian  would  doubtless  haye  ^  Por  the  librarian  was  still  a  pagan, 

been  more  distinctly  noticed.    If  this  had  *  Insuj^ere  polerit  Christ!  menrio.  Eipli 
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to  the  wise  bishop  to  warn  against  an  intemperate  zeal,  which,  by  aim 
ing  at  too  much  at  once,  might  occasion  more  injury  than  advantage. 

To  Roman  statesmen  the  thought  would  naturally  present  itself,  that 
that  the  ancient  pohtical  glory  of  the  emperor  stood  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  old  national  worship,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
store the  one  without  the  other.  Now,  as  it  was  Dioelesian's  wish  to 
bring  back  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  might  appear 
to  him  necessary  for  this  purpose,  to  infuse  life  into  the  old  reli^on  now 
fest  gomg  to  decay,  and  to  destroy  that  foreign  faith  wWch  was  con- 
stantly extending  itself  on  every  side,  and  threatening  to  acquire  the 
Bole  dominion.  In  an  inscription  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date, 
where  the  emperor  boasts  of  having  suppressed  Christianity,  it  is 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  Christians,  that  they  were  ruining  the 
state. ^  In  the  edict  whereby  Galerius  put  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  he  declared  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  emperors  to  reform  and  correct  everything  according  to 
the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Roman  state,^  We  are  not  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  cause  which  held  back  this  emperor  from  a 
persecution  in  which,  on  the  grounds  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  he 
nught  have  been  induced  to  engage  at  a  still  earlier  period,  was  any 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  of  the  limits  of  the  civil  power  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  to  which  the  earUer  Roman  emperors  had  been 
strangers.  How  entirely  foreign  to  the  views  of  Dioclesian  was  a 
recognition  of  this  kind,  is  evinced  by  the  principles  he  avows  in  a  law 
directed  against  the  Manicheean  sect,  A.  D.  296 ;  though  it  may  bo 
admitted,  that  he  entertained  towards  tlua  sect  a  peculiar  aversion,  on 
account  of  its  having  arisen  among  his  enemies  the  Persians.^  "  The 
immortal  gods  have,  by  their  providence,  arranged  and  established  what 
is  right.  Many  wise  and  good  men  are  agreed  that  this  should  be 
maintained  unaltered.  They  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  No  new  reli- 
gion must  presume  to  censure  the  old;  since  it  is  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  to  overturn  what  has  been  once  established  by  our  ancestore, 
and  what  has  supremacy  in  the  state."  Would  not  the  principles  here 
avowed,  necessarily  make  Dioclesian  also  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of 
Christianity  ?  * 

But  if,  during  so  long  a  period,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  the 
resolution  of  openly  becoming  such,  some  counteracting  cause  must 
have  been  at  work  on  the  other  side.  Beside  the  influence  of  die 
Christians  more  or  less  immediately  about  his  person,  he  may  have 
been  induced  to  hesitate  by  reasons  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  work, 


IS  impossible. 
*  Neiiue  reprehend!  i 
rum  cuncia  corngere.  deheret.     Maximi  eni 

*  This  edict,  known  nlrendj  to  Hilariua,    tractare  qu%  aem^I  ab 
an^or  of  the  Commentary  on  the  £pi!>tles    dofinita  smit,  stalum  c 
of  St,  Paul,  liears  eveiy  interna!  mark  of     poSf  iilont. 
genuineness ;  and  no  motiYe  can  be  im- 
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De  mortibus  persecutorum,  lie  is  stud  afterwards  to  have  urged  against 
tlie  proposition  of  his  son-in-law  Galenas,  in  the  conference  at  Nicomedia, 
soon  to  be  more  particularly  noticed ; — namely,  that  the  Christians,  aft«r 
a  long  period  of  time,  had  at  length  become  a  lawfully  existing  reli^ous 
community ;  that  they  were  widely  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
empire ;  that  there  would  be  a  profuse  sheddmg  of  blood,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  might  easily  be  disturbed  ;  and  finally,  that  the  effusion  of 
blood  had.  hitherto  served  rather  to  advance  Christianity  than  to  procure 
its  subversion.  Anxious  as  Dioclesian  might  be  to  raise  up  the  old 
Roman  reh^on,  yet  assuredly  he  would  never  have  overcome  these 
scruples,  if  he  had  not  been  hurried  on  by  some  more  powerful  influence. 

The  pagans  could  not  but  see,  that  the  time  when  their  ancient  cere- 
monies must  cease  and  the  hated  Christian  become  predominant,  was 
fast  approaching ;  and  they  must  have  expended  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  decisive  crisis.  The  pagan  party,  to  which  belonged  statesmen, 
priests,  self-3tyled  philosophers,  such  as  Hierocles,^  needed  only  a  pow- 
erful instrument  to  carry  their  schemes  into  execution.  Such  a  one 
they  found  in  Pioclesian's  son-in-law,  the  Csesar,  Caius  Galerius  Max- 
imian.  This  prince  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  warlike 
talents.  Educated  in  the  blind  superstition  of  paganism,  he  was 
devoted  to  his  religion,  and  moreover  made  great  account  of  sacrifices 
and  divinations.  Whenever  he  performed  these  ceremonies  in  time  of 
war,  where  Christian  officers  were  present,  the  latter  were  used  to  sign 
themselves  with  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  Christ's  victory  over  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  influence 
of  those  hostile  (demoniacal)  powers,  whose  agency,  as  they  supposed, 
was  visibly  manifested  in  the  pagan  worship. 

Now  as  the  Christians  saw  in  paganism,  not  a  barely  subjective 
notion,  a  work  of  human  imaginafion  or  fraud,  but  a  real  outward 
power,  hostile  to  Christianity  f  so  the  pagans  beheld,  after  their  manner, 
in  Christianity,  such  a  power  in  relation  to  the  operations  and  appear- 
ances of  their  own  gods ;  and  the  pagan  priests  might  say :  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  hateful  to  the  gods,  keeps  them  from  being  present  and 
fram  manifesting  themselves  at  the  sacrifices  and  other  rites  consecrated 
to  their  service,^ 

1  Hot  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  pova^  roi)f  ruv  Karil  iro^Eir  i:p?(ffTijpit» 

the  Golden  Verses.  airiimf,  irTUivjiv  ie  sal  uituTijji  ivdpuv  yori- 

^  When  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  rCn?:  Euseb.  Priepatat.  evangel.  1.  IV,  c  2. 
already  decided,  and  paganism  no  longer  '  This  ia  the  Tiew  of  the  matter  which 
presented,  itself,  as  so  formidable  a  power  presents  itself  to  ua,  parlicularly  when  we 
in  life,  lo  tho  Christian  eonseionsness ;  compare  the  following  passages:  Lactonl. 
namely,  in  tho  fourth  century,  —  another  Instilnt  I.  IV.  c.  27 ;  de  mortibus  pereemto- 
Yiew  of  the  matter  could  be  admitted,  and  tnm,e.  10;and  Euseti.vit.  Constalltin.L  IL 
Eusebius  of  Csraarea  cotiM  say,  that  the  c.  50.  In  tho  passage  first  mentioned,  it  is^ 
pagan  ait  of  divination  ought  to  be  traced,  said :  Cam  Diis  snis  immolant,  si  assiBtat 
not  to  the  influence  of  the  gods,  nor  even  aliquis  signatam  frontem  getens,  sacra  nul- 
la demons,  bat  (o  human  fraud,  which  was  lo  modo  litant.  Hec  responsa  potest  con- 
snffident  to-  aceount  for  the  whole.  After  sultus  reddere  vatcs.  Et  hieo  stepe  causa 
having  spoken  of  the  deceptive  arts  of  pa-  priecipuajustitiam  persequendi  malis  regi- 
gan  pricsta  and  magicians,  exposed  in  the  bus  fult.  Amspices  conquorentes,  profo- 
times  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  he  says !  nos  homines  sacris  inleresse,  egerunt  prin- 
TavTo  irj  Tii  Ktti  irS^iu  tovtuv  In  awa-  cipes  suos  in  furorem.  Tnie,  it  might  be 
yiMi,  elvoiav  itTi-Seoli  dvat,  latSk /L^  Sai-  sMd,  the  Christiana  had  only  tranacrredi 
VOL.  I.                                        13 
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There  were,  up  to  this  time,  many  Christians  connected  with  the  mil- 
itary service,  bolji  in  the  higher  and  bwer  ranks  ;  and  they  aa  yet  had 
never  been  compelled  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  conscience. 
This  b  evident,  not  only  from  Eaaebius'  narrative,  but  from  a  particu- 
lar incident  worthy  of  being  noticed,  which  took  place  in  295,^  At 
Teveste,  in  Numidia,  a  young  man,  Maximilianus,  was  brought  before 
the  proconsul,  as  a  proper  subject  for  mihtary  duty.  Immediately  aa 
he  came  up,  and  was  about  to  be  measured,  to  see  if  his  size  tallied 
with  the  standard  of  the  service,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  serve  as  a 
soldier;  I  cannot  do  what  is  wrong;  I  am  a  Christian."  The  proconsul 
took  no  notice  of  these  words,  but  calmly  ordered  him  to  he  measured. 
Being  found  of  the  standard  height,  said  the  proconsul  to  liim,  without 
noticing  his  confession  of  Christiamty,  "  Take  the  badge  of  the  service,^ 
and  be  a  soldier."  The  young  man  replied,  "  I  shall  take  no  such 
badge ;  I  wear  already  the  badge  of  Christ,  my  God."  Hereupon  stud 
the  proconsul,  who  was  a  pagan,  with  a  sarcastic  threat,  "I  shall  pres- 
ently send  you  to  your  Christ."  "Would  you  but  do  that,"  said  the 
youth,  "  you  would  confer  on  me  the  highest  honor."  Without  further 
remark,  the  proconsul  directed  the  leaden  badge  of  the  service  to  be 
hung  round  his  neck.  The  young  man  resisted,  and  in  the  ardor  of 
his  youthful  faith,  exclaimed,  "  I  accept  not  the  badge  of  the  service 
of  this  world,  and  if  you  hang  it  about  me,  I  shall  break  it  off,  for  it  is 
useless.  I  cannot  wear  this  lead  on  my  neck,  after  haraig  once  received 
the  saving  token  of  my  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  know  not,  but 
who  has  suffered  for  our  salvation."  The  proconsul  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  that  he  might  be  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  at  the  same 
time ;  that,  in  truth.  Christians  were  to  be  found,  performing  military 
service  without  scruple,  in  the  body  guard  of  all  the  four  Csesars,  Dio- 
clesian,  Maximian  Herculiua,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius.  But 
as  the  youth  of  one  and  twenty  years  could  not  consent  to  yield  up  his 
own  conviction  to  the  example  of  others,  he  was  sentenced  to  death;* 

their  own  subjective  point  of  view  to  the  oidi/uSc  rif  tfeuii  iti/ioiriac  i^e^iof  jtScto. 

pagans,  and  ihe  le^nd  respecting  tho  ori-  Enseb.  Prapnrat.  evangel.  I.  V.  c.  1. 

gin  of  this  persecation  had  thus  arisen ',  bnt  i  The  time  can  be  acflnit«l;  determined, 

we  have  no  good  reason  whatever  to  call  in  since  the  mention  of  the  consuls  in  the 

qufisiion  this  eKplanation,  derived  from  the  aetis  Maxirailiitni,  a  report  drawn  np  by  an 

vecy  Ufa  of  the  times,  and  which  answers  eye  witness,  furnishes  a  certain  chronolog- 

to  the  views  muloally  conditioning  each  ical  datum, 

other,  of  both  Chiistians  and  pagans,  with  ^  Signaculum  militiie. 

regard  to  the  relation  of  Iheir  respective  °  He  received  his  sentence  to  death  with 

relijiiious  positions  to  one  another.    Thus  an  expression  of  tiianks  lo  God.    To  tint 

the  Christians  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Christians  around,  he  siud,  when  he  was 

their  adversary.  Porphyry,  to  show  that  by  led  away  from  the  midst  of  them  to  execn- 

the  power  of  Christiani^  the  influence  of  lion,  "My  dearest  brethren,  strive  with  all 

those  demoniacal  powers  in  pt^nism  was  jonc  power,  that  yoa  may  attain  to  tiie 

hindered  ;  for  Po^hyry  complains,  that  a  Vision  of  the  Lord,  and  tiiat  he  may  bestow 

pestilence  in  some  dty  or  other,  could  not  on  you  also  such  a  crown."  And  he  begged 

be  an'ested,  because  the  appsaranea  and  his  father,  —  who  would  not  persiiade  Mm 

healing  influence  of  Esculapius  was  scared  to   do   contraiy  to  his   conscience,  —  re- 

away  by  the  worship  of  Jesus.    Porphyry's  garding  him  with  a  joyful  fac«,  10  present 

language,  in  his  book  against  Christianity,  the  new  garment  which  he  caused  to  be 

is  aa  follows;  Nwi  SI  -Sav/xu^ovaiF,  el  to-  made  for  him  on  his  entrance  into  the  mili- 

ootiTiJU  iTov  Karei^^^e  tJi"  troXiv  ^  iwrof,  tarv  service,  to  tho  soldier  who  was  to  exe- 

'AtTtt^Tjiri'otp  fi-sv  biriiiifiiac  sai  Tuv  i},)ujv  cnl'e  the  sentence  of  death  on  him. 
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yet,  in  the  sentence,  nothing  was  said  of  his  Christianity,  but  only  his 
refusal  to  do  military  service  assigned,  as  the  reason  for  his  punish- 
ment.^ Here,  then,  is  good  evidence,  that  the  soldiers  also  could  still 
openly  profess  Christianity,  and  that,  if  they  only  did  their  duty  in  other 
respects,  they  were  not  compelled  to  take  any  part  in  the  pagan  cere- 
Only  a  few  years  elapsed,  however,  after  this  occurrence,  when  the 
case  was  altered.  Reh^ous  and  pohtical  motives  induced  Galerius,  in 
the  first  place,  to  remove  from  the  army  all  that  refused  to  sacrifice. 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  bring  it  about,  that  an  order  should  be  sent  to 
the  army,  requiring  every  soldier  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  rites.  Per- 
haps the  celebration  of  the  third  lustrum  since  the  elevation  of  Maxi- 
mianus  Herculius  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,^  was  chosen 
as  a  hefitting  occasion  for  issuing  such  an  order  to  the  army ;  ■ — 'it  be- 
ing a  festival  usually  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  banquets, 
in  which  all  the  soldiers  were  required  to  take  a  part.  Many  gave  in 
their  commissions,^  and  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, quitted  the  service,  that  they  might  remain  steadfast  to  their  faith. 
Only  a  few  were  sentenced  to  death, — perhaps  none  except  where 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  furnished  a  pretext,  at  least  in 
appearance,  not  only  for  dismi^ing  them  from  the  service  as  Chiistians, 
but  also  for  punishing  them  as  guilty  of  treason.  Such  as  were  not 
careful  to  express  in  moderate  language  and  behavior  their  honest 
indignation  at  the  unrighteous  demand,  might  easily  be  represented, 
according  to  the  military  code,  as  refractory  subjects.  We  have  an 
illustration  of  this  m  the  case  of  Mareellus  the  centurion,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  army  at  Tingis,  (now  Tangiers,)  in  Africa. 

While  the  legion  was  celebrating  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Caesar, 
after  the  pagan  fashion,  with  sacrifices  and  banquetings,  the  centurion 
Mareellus  rose  up  from  the  soldier's  table,  and  throwing  down  his  staff 
of  office,  his  belt  and  arms,  exclaimed,  "  From  this  moment  I  cease  to 
serve  your  emperor  as  a  soldier.  I  despise  the  worship  of  your  gods 
of  wood  and  stone,  which  are  deaf  and  dumb  idols.  Since  the  service 
involves  the  obligation  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperors, 
I  throw  down  my  staff  and  belt,  renounce  the  standards,  and  am  a 
soldier  no  longer."*  The  two  facts  were  now  put  together,  that  Mar- 
eellus had  publicly  cast  off  the  badges  of  the  service,  and  that  he  had 
indulged,  before  all  the  people,  in  abusive  language  towards  the  gods 
and  the  emperors.     For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

These  were  the  first  premonitory  signs  of  the  peraecution.  Diocle- 
Bian,  for  several  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any  farther. 
At  length,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  303,  Galerius  came  to  Nicomedia, 
in  Eithynia,  on  a  visit  to  his  aged  and  infirm  father-in-law,  who  was 
already  meditating  to  retire  from  the  government.  On  this  occasion 
Galerius  employed  every  art  of  persuasion,  seconded  by  many  zealous 

'  As  Eusebius  rclales,  1.  VIII.  c.  4. 

*  Ecce.  projicio  vitem  et  cingulum,  r&- 
iit  nuniio  signis  ct  niililare  reouso. 

*  Dies  natalis  C^earis. 
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pagans  among  the  state  officers,  to  bring  about  a  general  peraecntlon 
of  the  Christiana.  Dioclesian  finally  yielded ;  and  one  of  the  great 
pagan  festivals,  the  Terminalia,  which  occnrred  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, was  selected  for  the  onslaught.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the 
magnificent  church  in  that  city,  then  the  imperial  residence,  was  broken 
open,  the  copies  of  the  Bible  found  in  it  were  burned,  and  the  whole 
church  abandoned  to  plunder  and  then  to  destmction.  The  next  day, 
was  published  an  edict,  to  the  following  effect  i  "  All  assembling  of  the 
Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  was  forbidden ;  the 
Christian  churches  were  to  he  demolished  to  their  foundations;  all 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  should  be  burned ;  these  who  held  places  of 
honor  and  rank,  must  either  renounce  their  faith  or  be  degraded ;  in 
judicial  proceedings,  the  torture  might  be  used  against  all  Christians, 
of  whatsoever  rank ;  those  belon^ng  to  the  lower  walks  of  private  life, 
were  to  be  divested  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen ;  Christian 
slaves  were  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  their  freedom,  so  long  as  they 
remained  Christians."  To  what  extent  Christians  in  humble  life  were 
to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  was  not  clearly  defined,  but  free 
scope  left  for  applying  the  law  to  particular  cases.  It  is  rendered  cer- 
tain, by  the  edict  in  which  the  emperor  Constantino  afterwards  annulled 
all  Uie  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  persecution  in  the  East, 
that  in  some  instances  free  bom  Christians  were  made  slaves,  and  put 
to  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  servile  employments,  for  which  they 
were  the  least  suited  by  their  former  habits  of  life.^ 

A  Christian  of  noble  rank  suffered  himself  to  be  Lurried,  by  his 
inconsiderate  zeal,  into  a  violation  of  that  precept  of  the  gospel  which 
enjoins  respect  towards  alt  in  authority.  He  openly  tore  down  the 
edict,  and  rending  it  contemptuously,  exclEumed,  "  Victories  announced 
agfwn  over  the  Goths  and  Sarmatiaes !  The  emperor  treats  the  Chris- 
tians, his  own  subjects,  no  better  than  the  conquered  Goths  and  Sarma- 
tians."  Welcome  was  the  occasion  thus  furnished  by  the  delinquent 
himself,  for  condemning  him  to  death,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  vio- 
lator of  the  imperial  majesty. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  edict  must  have  been  the  more  tei> 

lEuseb.  vit,  Constantin.l.n.  c.32,et  seq.  Tyroi  Xpienaviafiav  Kp(i&4aei,  iXev&epiac 

To  ttirive  at  Ihe  fnllest  knowledge  poaaible  oTepctaSai.    By  fo  olaeTiaic,  nothing  else 

of  what  this  edict  confined,  it  is  necessaiy  can  be  understood,  according  to  the  usage 

to  compare  the  two  incomplete  and  inacca-  of  the  langoage,  than  men  of  the  laboring 

rote  reports  of  it  in  Eusebius,  (Tiist.  eceles,  class,  skvea.    To  bring  meaning  into  Uie 

1.  YIll.  c.  2,)  and  in  the  book  de  Mortib.,  passage,  therefore,  we  must  look  round  for 

OB  also  the  tmnslatioa  of  Bnlinas.    The  Eome  other  interpretntion  of  the  word  ^Aeu- 

prohibition  of  assemblies  for  religious  wor-  tftpiothanthatwtiichfirstpreaenlsitaelf.  By 

ship  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  indeed,  in  the  phrase,  "  deprived  of  thdr  freedom,'' 


o  places ;  but  from  the  na-    might  be  understood, "  thrown  into  chains 
,  it  is  tacitly  implied  bj  Uie    and  imprisoned."    See  above,  p.  139,  die 
edict  itself.    Bnt  it  is  clear,  also,  from  the    edict  of  Valerian  agcunst  the  Ciesi 


re  of  the  case,  it  is  tacitly  implied  bj  Uie  and  imprisoned."    See  above,  i 

ict  itself.    Bnt  it  is  clear,  also,  fivm  the  edict  of  Valerian  agcunst  the  C 

credible  and  official  records  of  the  first  pe-  It  is  the  safest  course,  however,  to  follow 

riod  of  the  persecutions  in  Proconsular  Af-  Rufinus,  who  might  have  seen  the  origirail 

rica,  that  such  a  prohibition  was  positive!}'  edict:   "Si   quia   servorum   perniansisset 

expressed.    The  most  obscure  is  the  pas-  Christinnus,  lihertatem  consciui  non  poa- 

Bage  in  Enaebius,  respecting  the  true  mean-  set."     If  this  is   right,  the   translation  of 

ing  of  which  there  has  been  no  little  dis-  Eusebius,  it  must  bE  admitted,  was  verj 

pute  :  ToOf  ^v  oUmaic  d  hi  iwiuivQLes  iii  defective. 
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lific,  inasmuch  as  it  became  known,  in  many  of  tlie  provinces,  near  the 
time  of  the  Easter  festival,  and  in  several  distrieta  oo  the  very  day  of 
Easter.^  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  plan  now  was,  t«  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity from  the  root.  There  was  something  novel  in  the  midertaking 
to  deprive  the  Chriaiians  of  their  reh^ous  writings.  It  differed  from 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  former  persecutions,  when  it  was  hoped 
to  suppress  the  sect  by  removing  away  their  teachers  and  guides.  'Xhe 
importence  of  these  documents,  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  propa- 
gating the  Christian  faith,  must  now  have  heen  understood.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  destruction  of  every  copy  of  the  Bible,  had 
such  a  thiog  been  possible,  would  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the 
removal  of  those  hving  witnesses  of  the  faith,  whose  example  served 
only  to  call  forth  a  still  greater  number  to  supply  their  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  could  the  plan  have  been  carried  out,  to  destroy  every  ex- 
isting copy  of  the  scriptures,  the  very  source  would  have  been  cut  off, 
from  which  true  Christianity  and  the  life  of  the  church  was  ever 
freshly  sprin^ng  with  unconquerable  vigor.  Let  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, biahoj«  and  clergy,  be  executed ;  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  so  long 
as  this  book,  by  which  new  teachers  could  always  be  formed,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  transmission  of  Christianity  was 
not,  in  itself,  it  ie  true,  inseparably  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
letter  of  the  scriptures.  Written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  liv- 
ing tablets  of  the  heart,  the  divine  doctrine,  once  lodged  in  the  human 
soul,  could  preserve  and  propagate  itself  through  its  own  divine  power. 
But  exposed  to  those  manifold  sources  of  corruption  in  human  nature, 
Christianity,  without  the  well-spring  of  scripture  from  which  it  could 
ever  be  restored  back  to  its  purity,  would,  as  all  history  teaches,  have 
been  soon  overwhelmed,  and  have  become  no  longer  recognizable  under 
the  load  of  falsehoods  and  corruptions.  Yet  how  was  it  possible  for 
the  arbitrary  human  will  to  succeed  in  actually  executing  this  cun- 
ningly devised  means  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity  ?  How  could 
the  arm  of  despotism,  though  disregarding  all  private  rights,  yet  reach 
so  far  as  to  grasp  and  destroy  every  existing  copy,  not  only  of  those 
scriptures  which  were  deposited  in  the  churches,  but  also  in  so  many 
private  dwellings  ?  The  bhnd  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  lies  is  ever 
true  to  its  character,  in  imagining  that  nothing  can  escape  its  investi- 
gation, and  that,  by  fire  and  sword,  it  can  destroy  what  is  protected  by 

'  Euscbhis  and  Bofiniis  place  tJie  pnbli-  &Lbiilous,  represent  the  persecution  as  fol- 

cation  of  the  edict  in  the  month  of  March,  lowing  immcdialely  after  the  victory  over 

which  harmoniies  well  with  its  first  publi-  llie  Persians,  to  express  Dioelesian'a  thanks 

ration  at  the  imperial  residence,  Nicomedia.  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  this 

In  Egypt,  according  to  Coptic  accounts,  it  must  be  an  anoehronism ;  unless  the  first  per- 

was  publiBhed  on  the  first  of  Parmuthi,  i.  e.  secution  among  Uie  soldiers  was  confound- 

by  Idelefs  tables,  the  27th  of  March; —  ed  with  this  second  one.    What  is  staled  in 

which  also  harmoniiea  with  the  rest.    See  these  Coptic  records,  about  the  cause  of  the 

Zo%a  Catalog,  codd.  Copt.  BoniK,  1810,  persecution,  —  liz.  that  a  Christian  metro- 

f.  25,  of  the  fragments  of  the  Coptic  acta  politan  had  released  the  son  of  the  Persian 

MartjTum,  pubUshed  by  Geoi^i,  Hom«,  King,  Sapor,  who  had  been  committed  to 

1793,  Prsefat.  109,  where   Georgi  propo-  him  for  Safe  keeping,  hardly  admits  of  being 

ses  an  unnecessary  emendation,  and  other  reconciled  in  any  way  wiUi  the  history  aa 

passages.     When  these  Coptic  acconnts,  known  to  as, 
however,  which  contain  a  good  deal  that  is 

w 
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a  higher  power  and  necessity.  The  infatuated  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  religion  proceeded  to  such  longth  with  many,  that  they 
wonld  fain  have  Been  burnt  with  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Chnstians, 
some  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  their  own  ancient  literature ;  that 
they  were  for  having  every  thing  destroyed  which  could  be  used  by 
Christiana  as  a  testimony  against  paganism,  and  as  a  moans  of  transi- 
tion to  their  own  faith.  They  called  for  a  law,  ordering  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  which  did  such  good  service  for  the 
Christians.^  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  where  individuals  of  this 
stamp,  or  men  who  would  sooner  do  too  much  than  too  little  to  gain  the 
emperor's  favor,  were  found  among  the  governors  and  provincial  mag- 
istrates, there  would  exist  already,  in  the  executing  of  this  first  edict 
for  the  surrender  of  the  scriptures  and  the  suspension  of  all  assemblies 
for  reli^ous  worship,  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  every  species  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  towards  the  Christians,  —  especially  as  by  this 
same  edict,  Christians  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  were  liable  to  tiie 
torture  in  judicial  investigations. 

But  there  were,  also,  ma^trates  of  an  entirely  different  temper, 
who  endeavored  to  soften,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rigor  of  these  measures, 
and  executed  them  with  as  much  lenity  as  they  could,  without  a  man- 
ifest infraction  of  the  imperial  edict.  They  very  willingly  allowed 
tiiemsclves  to  be  deceived ;  or  even  suggested  means  of  evading  the 
edict,  by  an  apparent  compliance  with  its  requbitions.  Mensurius, 
bbhop  of  Carthage,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  all  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  from  the  church  at  Carthage  to  his  own  house,  as  a  place 
of  greater  security,  leaving  behind  only  the  writings  of  heretics.  When 
the  search-officers  arrived,  they  seized  the  latter,  asking  no  further 
questions.  These,  too,  were  religious  writings  of  the  Christians,  —  and 
nothing  was  said  in  the  edict  as  to  what  sacred  writings  were  intended, 
nor  of  what  Christian  party.  But  certain  senators  at  Carthage  took 
pains  to  expose  the  artifice  to  the  proconsul -Annubenus,  and  advised 
him  to  cause  search-to  be  made  in  tiie  house  of  the  bbhop,  where  the 
whole  would  be  found.  But  the  proconsul, — who,  it  should  seem, 
therefore,  was  willing  to  be  deceived, —-declined  to  follow  the  advice.^ 
When  Secundus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  refiised  to  surrender  the  sacred 
scriptures,  the  officers  of  pohce  demanded  if  he  would  not  give  them 
then  some  useless  fragments,  or  any  thing  he  pleased.^  Such,  very  proba- 
bly, may  have  been  the  meaning,  also,  of  the  proconsul's  legate,  wheiu 
he  repeatedly  put  the  question  to  the  Numidian  bishop  Felix,  "  Why 
ido  you  not  ^ve  up  your  useless  writings?"*     So  the  question  of  the 


I  This  ia  said  by  the  North- African  writer,  defendera,  sed  v 

Amobias,  who  in  these  times  composed  in  mere, 
defence  of   Christianity,  hia   dipmationes 

adveisns  genles.    lib.  III.  c,  T:  Cum  alios  d.  1X1.  • 

.aadiam  mussitnre  indignanler  et   dicere:  p.  174, 
oportere,  per  Seimtum  abolenntnr  nt  heec        '  Aliqna  ln^oXa  aut  quodcnnque. 
soriptB,  qnibns  Christiana  religio  compro-         *  Qiiare  scripturas  non  tradia  supervacn 

betnr  et  vetnstaCis  opprimatnr  auccontaa.  as,  doubtless  ivitb  intentional  ^mbiguilj,  so 

Amobius  remarks,  in  objection  to  this  pro-  that  the  words  migtrt  be  understood  in  tha 

posal :    Intcrcipere  acripta  et    pnblicatam  sense,  that  all  the  aacred  writings  of  tha 

iTclle  submergere  leclionem,  non  est  Deoa  Christians  were  useless. 
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prEetorian  prefect  to  Felix,  the  African  liisKop,  "  Why  do  you  not  sur- 
render the  SMrcd  writings?  —  or  perhaps  you  have  none;"  was  evi- 
dently shaped  with  a,  view  to  suggest  the  desired  reply. ^ 

This  critical  and  trying  period  brought  to  light  both  good  and  evil 
in  the  great  body  of  Christiana,  The  weak  fail£,  the  falae  zeal  of  en- 
thimastically  excited  feelings,  and  the  true  mean  of  genuine,  evangeli- 
cal good  sense,  were  both  discernible  in  the  differfent  modes  of  Tiehavior. 
Some  yielded  t«  the  fear  of  torture  and  death,  and  gave  up  their  copies 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  immediately  committed  to  the  flames  in  the 
public  market-place.  These,  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Traditores, 
were  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Others  —  and  exam- 
plea  of  this  class  -we  find  particularly  in  North  Africa,  where  a  certain 
leaning  to  enthusiasm  belonged  to  the  native  temperament  of  the  peo- 
ple ' —  challenged  the  pagan  ma^strates  to  do  their  office,  and  courted 
martyrdom  with  a  fanaiJc  zetd.  Such  persons  declared,  without  being 
asked,  that,  they  were  Christians,  that  they  had  copies  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  but  that  they  would  surrender  tiiem  on  no  account ;  or  they 
disdainfully  spumed  those  means  of  evasion  which  were  offered  to  them 
by  humane  magistrates.  They  refused  to  comply  with  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  were  desirous  of  executing  the  imperial  ordinance  only  in 
form,  and  who  would  have  them  surrender  other  writings  instead  of  the 
Bible.  They  imagined  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Elea- 
zer,  2  Ma«eab.  6,  who  would  not  even  seem  to  eat  of  the  swine's 
flesh.  There  were  others  again,  who,  oppressed  with  debts,  or  con- 
scious of  grave  transgressions,  either  wanted  to  rid  themselves  of  a  life 
that  was  burdensome  to  them  in  an  honorable  and  seemingly  pious 
manner,  or  sought  in  martyrdom  an  expiation  of  their  sins ;  or  who 
were  ambitious  of  the  honor  which  would  be  paid  them  by  the  brethren 
in  the  cells  of  their  prison,  or  greedy  of  the  gifts  which  they  might 
hope  to  receive  there.^  Among  the  bishops  themselves,  there  were  in- 
dividuals who  applauded  every  mode  of  confessing  the  faith,  and  gave 
countenance  io  that  fanatic  zeal  by  wMch  they  were  seized  themselves. 
Others  endeavored  to  unite,  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith.  Christian  pru- 
dence and  sobriety,  —  and  at  the  head  of  these  stood  the  Bishop  Men- 
surius,  of  Carthage.  He  would  not  consent  to  it,  that  such  persons  aa 
had  themselves  invited  the  pagan  magistrates  to  do  their  worst,  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  should  be  honored  as  mai^yrs.  In  these  oppo- 
site tendencies  of  the  reli^ous  spirit  here  manifested,  we  may  discern 
the  germ  of  those  divisions  which  broke  out  in  the  church  of  North 
Africa,  after  peace  from  without  had  been  once  more  restored. 

Let  us  now  proceed  as  before,  to  contemplate  in  detail,  some  exam- 
ples, derived  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  intrejadity  of  Christian  courage.  In  an  inland  town  of  Numi- 
dia,  a  band  of  Christians,  —  among  whom  was  a  lad  in  the  tenderest 

1  See  the  acl«  Felicia  in  Euinart.  tionis  yel  carere  vcUent   oneroaa   multis 

^Vitl,  Aagustiii,  brevicnl.  collat.  c  Do-  .ael)iljavita,velpui^areaepul(irentet  quasi 

natistis,  A.  IH.  c  1 3,  T.  IX;  opp.  ed.  Beoa-  abluete.  feoinoca  sua,  Yel  certe  Bdqnireta 

dictln.  f.  568 :  Qaidam  facinorosi  nrgocban-  pecuniam  et  <  in  custodia  delidis  petfroL 

tor  eC  fisci  debitorea,  qui  occasions  peraecu-  De  ob3e<|ttio  Chrittianonim. 
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years,  —  were  seized  in  the  house  of  a  chureh-reader,  where  they  had 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  a  presbyter,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  scriptures  and  celebrating  the  communion.  They  were  brought 
to  Carthage,  to  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  procoiisui,  sing- 
ing hymns  to  the  praise  of  God  all  the  way.  Several  of  them  were 
put  to  the  torture,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  confessions  from  the  rest. 
One  of  them  exclaimed,  in  the  midsfc  of  his  sufferings,  "  Ye  are  wrong, 
unhappy  men ;  you  lacerate  the  innocent.  We  are  no  murderers,  — 
we  have  never  defrauded  any  man. — 0  God,  have  pity!  I  thank 
thee,  0  Lord,  —  give  me  power  to  suffer  in  thy  name.  Deliver  thy 
servants  out  of  the  prison  of  this  world  —  I  thank  thee,  and  yet  am 
unabie  to  thank  thee,  —  to  glory !  I  thank  the  God  of  the  kingdom. 
It  appears,  —  the  eternal,  the  imperishable  kingdom!  Lord,  Christ, 
we  are  Christians,  we  are  thy  servants  ;  thou  art  our  hope."  While 
he  thi:^  prayed,  the  proconsul  said  to  him,  "  You  should  have  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  emperor."  He  rephed,  with  a  strong  spirit,  though  in 
a  weak  and  exhausted  body,  "  I  reverence  only  tliat  law  of  God  which 
I  have  learned.  For  this  law,  I  am  willing  to  die.  In  this  law,  I  am 
made  perfect.  There  is  no  other."  In  the  midst  of  his  tortures, 
another  cried  out,  "  Help,  0  Christ !  I  pray  thee,  have  compassion, — 
preserve  my  soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  shame.  0  give  me  power  to  suf- 
fer." To  the  reader  in  whose  house  the  assembly  was  held,  said  the 
proconsul,  "Yon  ought  not  to  have  received  them."  He  replied,  under 
the  rack,  "I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive  my  brethren."  "But 
the  emperor's  command,"  said  the  proconsul,  "  should  have  been  of 
more  consequence  to  you."  "  God,"  he  replied,  "  is  greater  than  the 
emperor."  "  Have  you  in  your  house,"  demanded  the  proconsul, 
"  any  sa«red  writings  ?"  "  Such  have  I,"  he  replied,  "  but  they  are 
in  my  heart."  Among  the  other  prisoners  was  a  Christian  maiden, 
named  Victoria,  whose  father  and  brother  were  still  pagans.  The 
brother,  Fortnnatianns,  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  her  to 
renounce  her  religion,  and  thus  procuring  her  release.  When  she 
steadfastly  declared  that  she  was  a  Christian,  her  brother  pretended 
that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  But  said  she,  "  This  is  my  mind, 
and  I  have  never  altered  it."  The  proconsul  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  go  with  her  brother.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  they  are  my  brethren  who  obey  God's  commands."  As  to  the  lad, 
Hilarianus,  the  proconsul  supposed  he  would  be  easily  intimidated  by 
threats ;  but  even  in  the  child,  the  power  of  God  proved  mighty ;  "  Do 
what  you  please,"  he  rephed ;  "  I  am  a  Chrbtiao."  ^ 

The  persecution  once  Degun,it  was  impossible  to  stop  half-way.  The 
first  measures  failmg  of  their  object,  it  became  necessary  to  go  farther. 
The  first  step  agamst  the  Christians  was  the  most  difficult ;  the  second 
did  not  linger.     Certain  occurrences,  moreover,  had  happened,  which 

1  The  sources  are  Ihe  Acia  Satumini,  form;  but  with  an  introduction,  running 

Dativi  et  aliomm  in  Africa.  Baluz  Misc«ll.  remarks,  and  a  conclusion,  written  by  some 

T.  H.    Ruinar(,in  the  aboTe  cited  collcc-  Donaiist,   Yet  tlieactaproconsularia,  which 

lion  of  Dn  Pin.    It  is  true,  the  report  has  form  the  ground-worl!,  tnaj  still  be  easily 

not  been  preaerred  in  its  simple,  original  recognised. 
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placed  tlie  Christiana  in  a  moro  unfavorable  light,  or  which  at  least 
could  easily  be  turned  to  that  account.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  impe- 
rial palace  of  Hicomedia :  it  was  quite  natural  to  ascribe  such  an 
oeeurrence  to  the  desire  of  revenge  m  the  Christians,  —  and  the  accu- 
sation may  have  had  its  good  grounds,  without  involving  in  the  disgrace 
the  whole  Christian  church  of  that  period.  Among  so  large  a  number 
of  Christians,  there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  urged  <m  by  passion,-  which  they  excused  to  themselves 
under  the  plea  of  reli^on,  to  forget  thus  far  what  manner  of  spirit  be- 
came them  as  disciples  of  Christ.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  thia 
charge  against  the  Christians  could  never  be  substantiated.  The  sen- 
sitive author  of  *'  God's  Judgments  on  the  Persecutors,"  mmtains  tbat 
the  fire  was  kindled  by  Galerius  himself,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
aceuang  the  Christians,  —  a  statement  that  cannot  be  received  on  such 
authority  alone.  The  emperor  Constantino  ascribes  the  fire  to  light- 
ning, and  loots  upon  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  The  truth  is,  as  Euse- 
bius  candidly  admits,  the  real  cause  was  never  ascertained,  —  enough 
that  the  Chnstians  were  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  emperors, 
and  multitudes  of  tbem  thrown  into  prison,  without  discrimination  of 
those  who  were  or  were  not  liable  t9  suspicion.  The  most  cruel  tor- 
tures were  resorted  to,  for  Ibe  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  ;  but 
in  vain.  Many  were  burned  to  death,  beheaded  or  drowned.  It  ia 
true,  that  fourteen  days  after,  a  sectmd  fire  broke  out,  which,  however, 
was  extinguished  without  damage,  so  that  the  supposition  becomes  cei^ 
fcainly  more  probable  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.^ 

Some  disturbances  which,  soon  after  this  event,  arose  in  Armenia 
.  and  Syria,  afforded  new  occasion  of  political  jealousy  against  the  Chris- 
tians. It  was  intimated  that  the  clergy,  as  the  heads  of  the  party, 
were  particularly  liable  to  suspicion ;  and  under  this  pretext,  the  edict 
was  issued,  which  directed  that  all  of  the  clerical  order  should  be  seized 
and  thrown  in  chains.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  persons  of  thia  class.  It  is  seen  on  various  occasions,  how  strong 
was  the  inclination  to  fasten  upon  the  Christian  charges  of  a  political 
character ;  nor  were  the  Christians  always  careful  to  avoid  every  even 
seeming  ground  for  such  charges  as  their  enemies  were  seeking  to  bring 
against  them.  A  young  Christian  from  Egypt,  who  had  been  appre- 
hended at  Csesarea  in  iMestine,  being  asked  of  what  country  he  was, 
by  the  Roman  proconsul,  replied,  "  I  am  of  Jerusalem,  which  lies  tow- 
ards the  rising  sun,  the  city  of  the  saanta."  The  Roman,  who  perhajB 
was  not  aware,  in  his  ignorance,  that  even  such  a  place  existed  as  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  which  might  be  known  to  him  only  by  its  Roman 
name,  ^lia  Capitolina,  —  and  who  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  —  immediately  concluded  that  the  Christians  had 
founded  .somewhere  in  the  East  a  city,  which  they  intended  to  make 
the  central  point  of  a  general  insurrection.     The  matter  appeared  to 

1  Lactfliitiiis   (dc    mordb.J  relates   this,  familier  with  the  par^culars. of  tlieee  events 

It  is  mentioned  by  no  olher  autlior.    But  than  others.  Yet  it  is  poBsible  he  may  hate 

Lactantius,  who  probably  resided  himself  been  deceived  by  some  nioior  then  current 

M  [hat  lime  at  Nicamedia,  would  be  more  in  the  city. 
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him  one  of  grave  importance,  and  he  phed  the  young  man  with  a  great 
many  questions  under  the  torture.^  Proeopius,  a  presbyter  of  Pales- 
tine,  when  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  declared  that  he  knew  of  only  one 
God,  to  whom  men  were  hound  to  bring  such  offerings  aa  he  would 
accept.  Being  then  required  to  offer  his  libation  to  the  four  sove- 
reigns of  the  empire,  the  two  Augusti,  and  the  two  Csesars,  he  replied, 
—  doubtless,  to  show  that  men  arc  hound  to  acknowledge  but  one  God 
as  their  Lord, — with  the  Homeric  verse,  "  The  government  of  many  ia 
not  good ;  let  there  be  one  ruler,  one  king."  ^  It  seems,  however,  that 
it  was  construed  into  a  pohlical  offence,  as  if  he  meant  to  censure  the 
e^dsting  Tetrarchy.^ 

AH  the  prisons  being  now  filled  with  Christiana  of  the  spiritual  order, 
a  new  edict  appeared,  commanding  that  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
willing  to  sacrifice,  should  be  set  free,  and  the  rest,  hy  every  meana, 
compelled  to  offer.  This  was  foOowed  at  last,  in  304,  hy  a  fourth  and 
still  more  rigorous  edict,  which  extended  the  same  order  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christians.*  In  the  cities,  where  the  edict  was  most  strictly 
executed,  public  proclamation  was  made  through  the  streets,  that  men, 
women  and  children,  should  all  repair  to  the  temples.  Every  individ- 
ual was  summoned  by  name  from  lists  previously  made  out ;  at  the  city 
gates  all  were  subjected  to  rigid  examination,  and  such  as  were  found 
to  be  Christians  immediately  secured.  At  Alexandria,  pagans  them- 
selves concealed  the  persecuted  Christians  in  their  houses,  and  many 
of  them  chose  rather  to  aaerifice  their  property  and  liberty,  than  to  be- 
tray those  who  had  taken  refuge  with  them,^  Sentence  of  death,  it  is 
time,  was  not  formally  pronounced  on  the  refractory ;  but  we  may  well 
suppose,  that  an  edict  which  authorized  the  employment  of  every 
meana  to  compel  the  Christiana  to  saerifiee,  would,  still  more  than  an 
unconditional  decree  of  death  to  confessors,  expose  them  to  every  cru- 
elty which  the  fanaticism  of  a  governor,  or  his  desire  of  courting  the 
imperial  favor,  might  dispose  him  to  inflict.  Each  one  doubtless  felt 
sure  of  never  being  called  to  account  for  any  excesses  he  might  be 
guilty  of  against  the  Christians.  Already  did  the  persecutors  fondly 
imagine  that  they  should  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Christianity.  Already 
was  added  to  the  other  honorary  titles  of  tlie  Augusti,  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing extmguished  the  Christian  superstition  and  restored  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  "  Amplificato  per  orientem  et  occidentem  imperio  Romano, 
et  nomine  Christianorum  deleto,  qui  rempublicam  evertebant.  Super- 
stitione  Christiana  uhique  deleta  et  cultu  Deorum  propagate."  Yet 
at  the  very  time  they  were  thus  triumphing,  the  circvmistances  were 
already  prepared  by  Providence,  which  were  destined  to  work  an  entire 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians, 

One  of  the  four  regents,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  presided  as  C^sar 
over  the  government  of  Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain,  possessed  naturally 
a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  averse  to  peraecutions.     He  was  more- 

1  Euseb.  de  marlyrib.  PalEesiioie,  c.  9.  *  L.  c  c  3. 

"  Oiyt  uyaSAv  nohiKoipavii)-  eJf 
loTu,  rif  jJaiTi/lfiif.     llins  II.  304. 

*  Enseb,  de  martjrib.  Patest.  c. ; 
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over,  tbough  not  himself  a  decided  Christian,  jot  evidently  a  friend  to 
Christianity  and  its  professors;  —  whether  it  was,  as  Eusebius  afSrms, 
that  he  really  perceived  the  vanity  of  paganism,  and  without  being  a 
Christian  was  an  upright  monotheiat,  —  or  whether,  aa  is  more  probable, 
he  was,  like  Alexander  Sevcnis,  an  eclectic  in  his  religion.  Those 
Christiana  about  his  person  who  continued  steadfast  in  their  faith,  he 
treated  with  special  regard  and  confidence  ;  it  being  a  common  remark 
with  him,  that  one  who  has  proved  unfaithful  to  his  God,  would  be  still 
less  likely  to  remam  faithful  to  his  prince.  Yet  what  Eusebius  relates 
about  his  method  of  putting  their  constancy  to  the  proof,  wears  but 
Uttle  appearance  of  probability.  As  he  could  not,  while  a  Caisar,  show 
an  open  disregard  to  the  edict  that  had  been  issued  by  the  Augusts, 
he  suffered  the  work  of  destroying  the  churches  to  proceed  far  enough 
to  save  appearances.  In  Gaul,  where  he  usually  resided,  the  Christiana 
enjoyed  perfect  liberty  and  quiet,  while  the  peraeeutiona  raged  in  other 
provinces.^  In  Spain,  lie  may  not  have  been  able  to  effect  so  much ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  in  no  one  of  his  provinces  waa  tlie  persecution  of 
the  same  character  aa  in  other  diatriete  of  the  empire.  The  influence 
of  this  emperor,  so  favorable  to  the  Christians,  waa  still  more  efficient, 
when,  in  305,  Diocleaian  and  Herculius  abdicated  the  sovereignty, 
and  lie  was  elevated,  in  conjunction  with  Galerius,  to  the  dignity  of 
Augustus. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  now  entered  the  line  of  the  Cst^ars,  a  man 
who,  in  blind  heathenish  superstition  and  cruelty,  perfectly  resembled 
the  emperor  GaJerius,  who  nominated  hua  to  that  station.  This  was 
Caius  Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in 
the  provinces  committed  to  his  care, — Syria,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Egypt,  —  the  persecutions  would  be  renewed 
with  increased  violence.  At  times,  it  is  true,  men  grew  weary  of  their 
own  rage,  when  they  saw  that  their  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.  The 
imperial  edict  flagged  in  its  execution,  the  persecution  slept,  and  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite ;  but  when  their  enemies  per- 
ceived that  tiiey  recovered  breath,  maddened  to  think  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  Christianity  and  restoring  Paganism  to  its 
ancient  splendor,  their  fury  broke  out  afresh,  and  a  new  storm,  more 
violent  than  ever,  arose.  Thus,  at  length,  in  the  year  308,  and  about 
the  eighth  year  of  the  persecution,  after  much  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
states  of  Maximinus,  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  a  aeason  of  tran- 
quillity had  commenced.  The  Christians  who  had  been  condemned  to 
labor  in  the  mines,  were  treated  with  greater  lenity  and  forbearance. 
But,  all  at  once,  the  Christians  of  these  provmces  were  startled  out  of 
their  transient  repose  by  a  furious  storm.  A  new  and  more  rigorous 
command  was  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  the  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  in  the  civil  and  in  the 
military  service,  directing  that  the  fallen  temples  of  the  gods  should 
be  restored,  that  all  free  men  and  women,  all  slaves,  and  even  Uttie 

'  So  say  the  work  De  mortib.  perscntor.  very  ftccount,  they  demanded  GalEo  bishops 
c.  16,  and  a  letter  of  the  Donatisls  to  the  for  their  judges.  Optat.  Milev.  de  schu- 
Emperor  Conatantiae,  in  which,  on  this    mate,  Donatislar.  1. 1.  c.  S2. 
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children,  should  sacrifice,  and  partake  of  what  iras  offered  at  heathen 
altara.  All  provisions  in  the  market  were  to  he  sprinkled  with  the 
water  or  the  wine  which  had  been  used  in  the  aacriflces,  that  the  Chris- 
tiana might  thus  he  forced  into  contact  with  idolatroua  oiferinga.  To 
such  length  did  fanaticisia  and  despotic  power  proceed !  New  torturea 
and  a  freah  effusion  of  hlood  ensued. 

Again  there  was  a  respite,  which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  310.  Christians  confined  to  the  mines  in  Palestine  were  allowed 
to  meet  together  for  WOTship,  but  the  governor  of  the  province,  ohserv- 
ing  this  in  one  of  his  visitations,  reported  it  to  the .  emperor.  The 
prisoners  were  now  kept  apart  and  put  to  severe  lahor.  Thirty-nine 
confessCTS,  who  after  much  suffering  were  enjoying  a  season  of  rest, 
Were  beheaded  at  once.  It  was  the  last  blood  that  flowed  in  this 
persecution,  tranquillity  having  for  some  time  been  already  restored  to 
the  ChriBtians  in  the  West. 

The  instigator  of  the  persecution  himself,  the  emperor .  Galerius, 
softened  by  a  severe  and  painful  disease,  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses, had  perhaps  been  led  to  think  that  the  God  of  the. Christians 
might,  after  all,  be  a  powerful  being,  whose  anger  punished  him,  and 
whose  favor  he  must  endeavor  to  conciliate.  At  any  rate,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  all  his  bloody  and  violent 
proceedings  had  inflicted  no  material  harm  on  Christianity.  So,  in  the 
year  311,  the  remarkable  edict  appeared  which  put  an  end  to  tiie  last 
■sanguinary  conflict  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Roman  empire. 

It  declared,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  emperora  to  reclMm 
the  Christians  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  in  departmg.  from  which, 
they  had  invented  laws  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  given  birth 
to  a  multitude  of  sects,  —  a  reproach  frequently  thrown  against  the 
Christians  of  this  ago.^  But  as  the  majority  of  the  Christians,  in  spite 
of  every  measure  to  the  contrary,  persevered  in  their  opinions,  and  it 
had  now  become  evident,  that  they  could  not  worship  theic  own  Deity, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  due  homage  to  the  gods,  the  emperors  had 
resolved  to  extend  to  them  their  wonted  clemency.  They  might  once 
more  be  Christians,  and  would  he  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies, 
provided  only  they  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the  Boman 
state,  (Itautnequid  contra  disciplinam  agant;)^  "  let  them  now,  there- 
fore, after  experiencing  this  prtfof  of  our  indulgence,  pray  to  their  God 
for  our  prosperity,  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  for  their  own ; 
that  the  state  may  still  continue  to  be,  in  all  respects,  well  maintained, 
and  they  themselves  maybe  enabled  to  live  quietly  in  their  own  homes." 

1 "  Behold,  since  yoa  huve  leK  Che  aaitj  occupasset,  at  non  ilk  veterum  inatituta 

of  BJldeBt  tradition,  the  authority  of  the  eequerentiir,  quce  forsiCan  pcimi  parentes 

fetiiera,  yon  liave  been  led  entirely  by  your  eorundem  conalituerant ;  Bed  pro  arliilrio 

own  caprice,  and  have  fallen  from  one  in'  euo  Btque  ut  hisdem  erat  libitum,  ila  aibi- 

Dovation  into  another;  hence  Ihc  mnltinide  met  leges  faceient,  quM  obsoirvarent  et  per 

of  jour  Becla."    The  Latin  words  of  the  divetsa  vanos  populoa  congregarenl. 

decree, —  Siquidem  quadam  ratione  tanta  "  The  emperor  had  probably  explained 

eosdem  Chrislianos  voluntas  (such  caprice  himself  more  distinctly  on  this  point,  in  a 

tSxhi&p^aictia,}  biTasisset  iJt.lantft  stultilia  rescript  iriiich  tws  not  come  down  to  ns. 
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Attacks  on  ChrisUanity.    Defence  of  Ghisttaniti/  against  these 
writings. 

While  the  ancient  ■world,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  on  ita  own  reli- 
gious foundation,  was  endeavoring  to  suppi-ess  Christianity  by  force, 
the  culture  of  the  age  enlisted  itself  in  the  same  cause  and  entered 
the  contest  with  its  writings.  Intellectua]  weapons  were  combined  with 
outward  violence  in  attacking  the  new  principle  which  had  begun  to 
reveal  ita  power  in  human  hfe.  In  these  written  assanlts  of  Chria- 
tianity,  the  relation  of  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  the  then 
existing  world,  and  of  its  different  intellectual  tendencies — as  set  forth 
by  us  in  the  introduction — to  this  new  principle  which  waa  now  enter- 
ing into  the  life  of  humanity,  may  be  easily  recognized.  If  He  whose 
external  appearance  was  the  perfectly  unsullied  mirror  of  his  divine 
life,  still  did  not  fful  to  distinguish,  in  the  hostile  judgments  passed 
upon  his  own  pei^on,  the  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  those 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  much  more  should  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  institute  a  like  distinction  between  the  judgments  of  misapprehensiou 
and  of  calumny  passed  upon  Chrisldainity,  where  its  divine  life  exhibited 
itself  under  circumstances  and  forma  exposing  it  to  such  various  debas- 
ing mixtures.  In  the  ferment  which  Christianity  produced  on  its  first 
appearance,  many  impure  elements  necessarily  became  mixed  with  it, 
wHch  were  destined  to  be  expelled  daring  the  purifying  process  of  its 
development.  The  cn^is  brought  on  by  Ohriatianity,  which  was  to 
introduce  a  genuine  healthfalness  of  the  spiritual  life,  must  needs  call 
forth  also  some  considerable  degree  of  morbid  action,  aa  a  necessary 
means  of  arriving  at  that  ultimate  healthy  condition.  Much  that 
savored  of  a  jealous  and  narrowly  exclusive  spirit,  would  naturally  be 
engendered  by  that  opposition  to  the  world,  in  which  the  new  faith  must 
first  display  itself  before  it  could  furnish  the  world  with  the  principle 
of  its  own  renovation.  Now  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  these  impure 
admixtures  in  their  relation  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  discern 
the  higher  element  lying  at  the  ground  of  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
Christianity  itself  shouid  be  studied  and  understood  in  its  essential 
character.  Whoever  contemplated  these  phenomena  from  some  out- 
ward position,  and  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  this  point  of  view  found 
himself  opposed  to  Christianity,  would  easily  confound  these  accidents 
attending  the  process  of  its  development,  with  the  essential  thing  itself, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  former,  imagine  that  he  comprehended 
the  latter.  This  remark  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  everything  which 
weare  the  form  of  opposition  to  Christianity  in  these  centuries. 

Thus  Lucian,  —  of  whose  peculiar  bent  on  reli^ous  matters  we  have 
spoken  before, — fixing  on  certain  accidental  marks  by  which  his  atten- 
tion -bad  been  caught,  could  place  Christianity  in  the  same  class  with 
the  various  appearances  of  fanaticism  and  boastful  jugglery  which  he 
made  the  butt  of  his  ridicule.  When  he  heard  of  men  who  were  said 
to  possess  the  power  of  curing  demoniacs,  and  of  healing  other  diseases, 
he  placed  them  down  on  the  same  list  with  the  common  vagabond  exor- 
cists and  magicians.     He  has  most  to  say  about  the  Christians,  in  a 
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work  where,  ia  hia  own  peculiar  style,  he  has  described  the  life  and 
self-procured  death  of  the  Cynic  philosopher,  Peregrinua  Proteus.  This 
personage,  according  to  Lucian's  a^Jcount,  was  one  of  those  notorious 
hypocrites,  who  understood  the  art  of  concealing  their  vanity  and 
wickedness  under  the  Cynic  guise,  and  of  enchaining  the  multitude  by 
various  other  fraudulent  tricks.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question,  how  far  thia 
picture,  drawn  by  satire,  answers  to  the  truth,  or  whether  it  contains 
any  at  all  —  especially  as  we  have  a  description  of  this  individual  by 
another  contemporary,^  which  would  lead  na  to  form  an  altogether 
different  view  of  his  character ;  unless  we  choose  to  assume  that  this 
other  contemporary  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  moral  earnestness  and  zeal.  This  Peregrinus  then,  as 
we  are  told,  joined  himself  for  a  while  with  the  Christians,  and  being 
imprisoned  for  confessing  Christianity,  o^quired  among  them  the  highest 
consideration.  All  which  account  may  be  a  pure  invention  of  Lucian 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his  hero  with  the  Christians,  that  he 
might  have  a  good  opportunity  for  satirizing  the  latter. 

The  importance  which  was  given,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
to  the  individual,  personal  existence,  as  destined,  in  its  entireness,  for 
endle^  duration;  the  lively  confidence  of  foifch  in  an  eternal  life  and 
resurrection ;  the  opposition  to  the  whole  previously  existing  world  into 
which  Christianity  caused  its  followers  to  enter ;  the  hearty  brotherly 
love  which  bound  them  to  each  other;  —  all  these  Lucian  acknowledges 
as  effects  which  had  proceeded  from  the  man  who  was  crucified  in 
Palestine.  But  without  troubling  himself  to  seek  for  profounder  rea- 
sons to  account  for  effects  so  great,  and,  as  he  himself  admits,  so 
abiding,  he  throws  them  into  the  same  class  with  all  the  other  kinds  of 
fanaticism  which  he  ridicules.  "  They  stiU  worship,"  says  he  of  the 
Christians,  "  that  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  it 
was  he  by  whom  the  initiation  into  these  new  mysteries  was  introduced 
into  human  life.  These  poor  creatures  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  are  all  immortal,  and  shall  live  -for  ever.  For  tiiis  reason  they 
despise  death  itself,  and  many  even  court  it.  But  again,  their  first  law- 
^ver^  has  persuaded  them  to  believe  that,  as  soon  as  they  have  broken 
loose  from  the  prevailing  customs  and  denied  the  gods  of  Greece, 

1  Adus  Gelllus,  (in  his  Noclea  Atficie,  probable,  for  Iho  following  reason,  if  there 

LXU.  c,  11,)  tells  ns  that  while  residing  at  were  no  odier, -viz.  we  believe,  thai  if  any 

Athens,  he  visited  this   Peregrinus,  who  thing  of  this  kind  had  happened,  some  trace 

lived  in  a  hut  withont  the  oily.    He  calls  or  other  of  snch  an  occurrence  wouid  have 

him  viram  gravem  et  constanteok  He  cites  been  preserved  in  the  religious  traditions  of 

from  his  mouth  the  maxim:  wickedness  this  period. 

ought  tj>  be  shunned,  not  from  fear  of  pnn-  *  We  find  no  good  reason  for  supposing 

iahment  or  disgrace,  hot  only  from  love  of  that  Panl  is  intended  by  this  expression ; 

goodness;  vimm  sapientem  non  peecatn-  bnt  we  must  conceive  of  the  same  person, 

rum.  eliamsi  pecCBsse  eum  dii  fttqne  homi-  whom  he  charncleriies  as  the  otdMoAomtr- 

nes  ignoraturi  forent.    If  the  purely  moral  /jevoc  ffojuorjf,  and  of  whose  laws  he  is 

effort  which  these  words  express,  was  real-  speaking,  —  the  sole  founder  of  Christiani- 

]y  his  own,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  be  ty.     We  recognize,  also,  the  allusion  to 

might  thus  be  induced  to  attach  himself  to  what  Christ  himself  had  said  respecting 

Christianily ;  while  at  the  same  lime,  lie  brotherlv  love.    In  this  particular  descrip. 

soon  fell  away  from  it,  because  he  conld  not  tion  by  Lucian,  we  do  not  remark  a  sinela 

bring  himself  to  beUcve  the  facts  which  it  elemeiit  which  conld  be  considered  as  be- 

announced.    Yet  we  do  not  hold  this  to  he  longing  peculiarly  to  the  Apostle  PauL 
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reverencing  instead  of  these  their  crucified  teacher,  and  living  after 
his  laws,  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  hrethrcn.  Thua 
thej  are  led  to  despise  everything  alike,  to  consider  everything  else 
33  profene,  adopting  these  notions  without  any  sufficient  grounds  of 
evidence."  ^  Under  the  example  of  Peregrinus,  he  gives  a  lively  des- 
cription of  the  sympathy  displayed  hy  the  Christians  for  those  confessors 
who  were  languishing  in  prison.  "  When  he  was  incarcerated,"  says 
Lucian,  "  the  Christians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great  calamity,  spared 
e  and  no  sacrifice  to  procure  his  liberation.  Finding  this  to 
,  they  were  exceeding  earefid,  that  he  should  in  aJJ 
respects  be  well  provided  for.  And  from  the  early  dawn,  old  women, 
widows  and  orphans  might  be  seen  waiting  at  the  doors  of  hia  prison ; 
the  more  respectable  among  these,  having  bribed  the  keepers,  slept  near 
him  in  the  dungeon.  Then  various  dishes  were  brought  in  ;  and 
religious  discourses  were  delivered  in  his  presence.^  Even  from  cities 
in  Asia  Minor  deputies  from  the  Christian  communities  were  sent  to 
assist  in  protecting  and  consoling  him.  They  show  incredible  despatch 
in  a  public  concern  of  this  sort.     In  a  brief  space  they  give  away  all." 

Again,  Lucian  accuses  the  Christians  as  an  ignorant,  imeultivated 
set,  of  excessive  credulity  ;  whence  it  happened  that  their  charitable 
disposition  was  in  many  ways  imposed  upon.  "If  a  ma^cian,  an 
impostor,  who  is  apt  at  hia  trade,  comes  among  them,  having  to  deal 
with  an  ignorant  class  of  people,  he  can  shortly  make  himself  rich." 
He  describes  the  Christians  as  men  "  who  thought  it  the  greatest  sin 
to  take  a  morsel  of  food  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  forbidden,  and 
who  would  rather  do  anything  than  this,"  Peregrinus  was  excluded 
from  their  community,  "  because  he  had  ofiended  even  against  their 
laws,  fijr  he  had  been  seen  to  eat  something  or  other  which  is  forbidden 
among  them."  It  is  possible  that  Lucian  had  in  mind  here  the  example 
of  Jewish  Christian  communities ;  or,  perhaps,  the  very  punctilious  and 
superstitious  observance  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.-)  which  prevaOed  after  the  suppression 
of  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  may  have  given  occa^on  to  such 
a  judgment.  At  aU  events,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how,  in  this  case, 
the  contracted  views  of  believers  led  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
essential  character  of  their  religion. 

The  stoic  Arrian,  who  lived  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
Lucian,  judged  of  the  Christians  —  as  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  done  before  —  strictly  according  to  the  relation  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy to  Christianity.  In  hia  work,  which  aims  to  elucidate  the  principles 
of  his  master  Epictetus,^  he  starts  the  question,  "  Whether  by  insight 
of  reason  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  system  of  the  universe  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  acquire  the  same  intrepidity  in  view  of  death, 
which  the  GahlEeais  attained  to  hy  mad  fanaticism  and  custom." 

1  'kvcv  Tivbc  ispi/ioSs  irieTcu;.  referring  to  extracts  read  from  itie  sacred 

^Ecclesiastics  visited  liim,  and  gate  re-  Scriptures.    By_  the  "hi  reAet,"  wlio  re- 

li^us  discourses  in  the  cell,  where  he  was  maincd  with  liitn 

coniinedi — unless  the  words  "  Xoyoi,  lipnl  douljlless  he  mear 

airiip  i'Asyo^iro,"  are  to  be  undi;rslood  as        '  Diatrib,  1,  IV. 
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It  may  easily  he  understood,  from  what  wb  have  said  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  New  Platontsm  to  the  reli^ous  stage  of  development  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  to  Chriatianity,  that  while  on  one  hand  it  might 
serve  as  a  transition-point  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  source  from 
whence  to  borrow  the  scientific  form  to  be  used  in  the  explanation  and 
defence  of  Christian  truth ;  so  on  the  other,  it  would  be  the  school 
from  which  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  formidable  antago- 
nists of  the  same  religion  would  proceed.  Perhaps  the  first  man  who 
felt  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  attack  Christianity  in  an 
express  work,  was  from  this  school ;  via.  Celsus,  who  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  it  was  attempted  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity by  the  sword,  attacked  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  weapons  of 
his  witty  and  acute  intellect.  He  wrote  against  the  Christians  a  work 
in  two  books,  entitled  "  The  true  doctrine."  ^ 

Origen  himself,  however,  started  the  conjecture,  that  this  Cebos 
was  no  other  than  the  person  otherwise  known  as  Celsus  the  Epicurean, 
Lucian's  contemporary  and  friend.  Still  it  is  pUuu,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty with  which  he  expresses  himself,  that  he  was  led  to  this  conjec- 
ture, not  by  any  evidence  of  historical  tradition,  but  only  by  the  identity 
of  the  name ;  and  that  he  was  thrown  into  doubt  again  by  the  internal 
evidence  presented  in  the  work  itaelf.  Now  since  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  that  two  authors  of  the  same  name  should  write  at  the  same 
period  —  especially  when  the  name  is  not  an  unusual  one  —  the  infer- 
ence from  the  identity  of  names  must  be  extremely  uncertain,  unless 
supported  by  some  agreement  also  in  the  way  of  thinking. 

Lucian  was  induced  by  the  last  mentioned  Celsus  to  publish  his  life 

1  Aoyof  iXrrSnc,  Orig.  a  Cels.  1. 1,  c.  4.  books,  in  (his  case,  none  ean  be  meant  but 
Several  learned  writers  have  sappoaed  it  Ihat  one  work  which  Origen  nnderlook  to 
might  be  inferred  from  Origen's  language,  refnie.  Precisely  this  was  the  point  in  ques- 
je.  Cela.  1.  IV.  c.  3G,)  that  besides  the  work  tion,  wheUier  the  Epicarean  could  be  tkrt 
just  mentioned,  which,  aa  to  its  essential  author  of  that  work.  Whether  the  same  in- 
contenls  maybe  restored  from  the  iragmenis  dividual  had  composed  two  other  works  be- 
preserved  in  Origan's  reply,  Celsus  wrote  sides,  against  Christianity,  was  a  Question 
another  work,  in  two  books,  i^inst  Chris-  that  did  not  belong  here.  Had  it  been 
tlanitv.  But  we  cannot  Biink  that  the  in-  Origen's  intention  to  designate  two  booka 
't«rpretation  of  the  passage  which  lies  at  distinct  from  that  work,  he  would  have  ex- 
the  basis  ot  their  theorv,  is  the  correct  one.  pressed  himself  somewhat  as  follows :  'O 
The  passBCe  is  this :  '0  'Em/iOUpEtOf  KeX-  Kal  TdCnt  t!X  ^i^^ia  xal  uAAo  6!io,  etc 
cof,  elye  ourof  ion,  sai  Bard  Xpiariavuv  Moreover,  the  prefixing  the  words,  ford 
aXia  Sio  liiSkta  mivruSof-  I  cannot  un-  Xpionavur,  confirms  my  interpretation, 
dersland  i^i-a,  in  this  connection,  as  refer-  And  if  -Celsiis  had  written  another  addi- 
ring  to  other  works  aeainst  Christiauitv,  tional  work  against  the  Christians,  two 
besides  the  one  of  which  alone  Origen  uni-  cases  only  can  be  supposed.  Either  Origen 
formlv  speaks,  and  which  it  is  his  business  had  read  this  work  also,  or  else  he  had 
to  refute;  but  I  understand  by  it  other  merely  been  informed  that  Celsns  hadwrit 
works  than  (hose  known  to  belong  to  Gel-  t«n  anch  a  work,  without  having  seen  it 
BUS,  in  which  he  betrays  bis  Epicureanism  himself.  In  the  first  case,  he  would  not 
witiiont  any  attempt  at  concealment  "  The  have  failed  to  take  some  notice,  in  this  con- 
Epicurean  Celsus,  if  indeed, — so  I  con-  trovoray,  of  what  Celsus  had  said  in  his 
aider  mvsolf  warranted  by  the  Greek  nsus  olher  work  i^ainst  the  Christians.  In  the 
loqnendi  of  this  perkid  to  understand  the  second  case,  he  would,  at  least,  not  have 
word  etye,  while  at  the  same  time  I  ac-  omitted  to  declare  distinctly,  that  the  other 
tnondedge  the  orimnat  difference  between  work  of  Celsus  had  never  come  nnder  bis 
elyc  and  Eiirep,  —  if  indeed  he  is  the  same  eye,  aa  he  does  in  fact  observe  where  he  ia 
with  the  one  who  wrote  two  other  books  speaking  of  a  writing  of  "Ceisns,  which  wo 
against   the    Christians."     By   the   other  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafteB 
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of  the  magician  Alexander  of  Abonoteichua,  a  work  wliich  he  dedicated 
to  that  friend.  This  fact  would  correspond  with  the  views  expressed 
in  the  work  of  Celans  against  Christianity.  For  the  antagonist  of 
Christianity  places  it  in  the  same  class  with  all  phenomena  belonging  to 
the  art  of  ma^c,  and  compares  it  with  the  latter  when  he  attempts  to 
account  for  its  origin  and  diffusion.  He  might  naturally  wish,  also, 
to  know  more  about  the  great  ma^cian  who  had  made  so  much  noise 
in  his  day,  with  a  view  to  avail  himself  of  this  knowledge  in  behalf  of 
his  own  scheme  of  enlightenment,  which  would  throw  ali  religious  phe- 
nomena, transcending  the  ordinary  standard,  into  the  same  category. 
This  Celsus  had  written  a  book,  as  Origen  also  was  aware,  against 
pretended  enchantments,'  and  which  was  intended  to  counteract  the 
fraudulent  tricks  of  those  vagrant  Goethe.  It  is  described  by  Lucian  as 
a  work  well  adapted  to  lead  men  back  to  sober  thought.^  Now  it  might 
very  easily  happen,  that  on  these  principles,  the  same  zeal  against 
fanaticism  would  induce  Celsus  to  write  against  those  who  endeavored 
to  deceive  the  multitude  by  their  pretended  art  of  magic,  and  against 
the  Christians  who  insisted  on  their  own  miraculous  gifts,  Celsus  does, 
in  faet,  compare,  in  one  place,  the  miracles  of  Chrbt  with  the  works  of 
magicians  who  learned  their  art  from  the  Egyptians,  and  for  a  few 
oboli  exhibited  them  in  the  open  market-place,  pretending  to  expel  evil 
spirits  from  men,  to  drive  away  diseases  by  a  breath,  to  call  up  the 
souls  of  heroes,  to  charm  into  their  presence  costly  viands,  to  make 
dead  things  move  as  if  they  were  alive  ;  and  ho  asks,  "  Shall  we,  be- 
cause they  do  such  things,  consider  them  as  sons  of  God  —  or  shall  we 
say  these  are  the  tricks  of  wicked  and  pitiable  meo?"^  Origen  was 
doubtless  wrong  in  supposing  that  in  these  words  Celsus  conceded  the 
reality  of  magic  ;  and  tiiat  tiie  only  way  therefore,  of  reconciling  this 
concession  with  the  attack  on  magic  by  the  same  Ceisus,  if  he  were  the 
same,  was  to  assume  that,  to  subserve  a  particular  end,  he  here  pre- 
tended to  beheve  what  ho  did  not  actually  beheve.  For  Celsus  might 
express  himself  thus,  even  though  he  looked  upon  those  magicians  as 
no  better  than  jugglers,  skilful  in  deceiving  tho  senses  by  a  certain 
sleight  of  hand;*  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  work  against  the  magicians, 
may  have  undertaken  to  show  how  such  deceptions  were  brought  about. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  another  passage  of  the  work  agamst 
the  Christians,  Celsus  expresses  himself  as  though  he  considered  mag^c 
to  be  an  art  possessed  of  a  certain  power,  though  held  by  him  in  no  great 
account.^  He  says  he  had  heard  it  from  Dionysius,  an  Egyptian  mua- 
cian,  that  magic  exercised  an  influence  over  uncultivated  and  profligate 
men,  but  not  over  those  who  had  received  a  philosophical  education. 
This  view  of  ma^c  may  be  easily  traced  back  to  a  common  opinion 
among  the  Platonists  of  that  period,  who  supposed  that  by  taking 

3  Kot5  /layav.  Kai  Cvva/ievoic  ffw^piwifeiv   roftf  tirnyx^' 

^  Ho  says  in  his  tract,  dedicated  to  this  roiriif. 
Celsus,  and  entitled,  'AJefawSpof  or  ievSo-         «  Orig-  c.  Cels.  1, 1,  c  iS. 
fiavric,  (}  12,)  addressing  himself  10  Cel-         *  Mejpt  ^avraaiag  ^atvo/ieva  TOiovra. 
$as :  Olc  lard  /ij.yav  avviypaijiac,  Ha^ia-        '  c  Cels.  1.  TL  c.  41. 
rotf  TE  afia  xal  ilJ^sXtfivraTOig  avYypa^/itttri 
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advantage  of  certain  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  in  nature —  certain 
magnetic  influences — it  would  be  possible  to  exercise  a  great  ■  control 
over  such  aa  were  still  fettered  by  the  bonds  of  nature,  though  not  over 
those  who  had  risen  to  freedom,  and  lived  in  the  divine  element  which 
is  exalted  above  all  natural  forces.  With  this  the  assertion  first  G[uoted 
from  Celaus  may  bo  easily  reconciled,  that  magic,  as  practised  in 
Egypt,  its  proper  home/  so  infiuenced  men  at  a  subordinate  stage 
of  culture,  that  sights,  and  affections  of  whatever  kind,  might  be 
produced  in  them  at  pleasure.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
Lucian's  friend  would  have  conceded  as  much  as  this  to  mae^c. 

Lucian  prajsea  the  mild  temper  and  the  moderation  of  his  friond. 
But  in  Celsus'  work  against  the  Christians  we  see  no  marks  of  such 
qualities  aa  these ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  vehe- 
ment passions,  a  man  altogether  incapable  of  allowing,  the  cause  which 
he  attacks,  to  be  right  on  any  side  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  be  certain,  i£at  Lucian's  opinion  of  his  friend  was  according  to- 
tnith.  Besides,  there  are  those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
their  temper  nntil  certain  topics  are  introduced,  when  they  flash  out 
at  once  into  fire  and  flames.  And  especially  on  religious  matters, 
notliing  is  more  common  than  for  men  of  acuto  minds,  who  have  en- 
trenched themselves  in  some  negative  position  of  the  understanding  and 
feel  jealous  of  every  eccentric  appearance  in  this  province,  to  lose  all 
self-possession  whenever  powerful  phenomena  of  the  reli^oua  UFe  are 
presented  to  their  notice.  The  heat  with  which  Celsua  attacks  Chris- 
tianity betrays  his  own  oppressive  sense  of  the  power  with  which  it 
was  extending  itself  on  all  sides. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Celsua  who  was  Lucian's  friend,, 
favored  for  the  most  part  the  school  of  Epicurus.  But  in  the  work 
agsunst  Christianity,  very  little  is  to  be  found  which  indicates  a  tenr 
dency  to  this  way  of  thinking,  and  even  this  little  vanishes  under  a 
more  careful  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  of  an  entirely 
oppoMte  system  are  everywhere  apparent. 

Tn  this  book  we  certainly  perceive  a  mind  -which  would  not  consent 
to  surrender  itself  to  the  system  of  any  other  individual ;  we  find  our- 
selves in  contact  with  a.  man  who,  by  combining  the  ideas  predominant 
in  the  general  philosophical  consciousness  of  his  time,  the  popular 
ideas  —  so  to  speak  —  of  that  period,  had  framed  a  system  of  his  own, 
of  which  he  felt  rather  proud,  and  which,  after  he  had  appeared  as  a 
polemic  in  his  work  against  the  Christiana,  it  was  his  intention  to  unfold 
in  another  performance,  under  a  more  positive  form.  Li  this  second 
work,  he  meant  to  show  how  it  would  be  necessary  for  those  to  live, 

>  And  so  Ihe  possession  of  the  art  of  arts  hj  which  ho  perfonned  his  pretenilea 

magic  was  ascribed,  bj'  those  who  acknowi-  miraclea,  and  contrived  to  attain  to  such 

ed^d  its  reality,  particnlarly  to  the  Egyp-  cminenee  as  to  be  worshiiipod  as  a  divine 

tian  priests.    Moreover,  Celaus  f !.  I  c  38J  being.    'On  ourof  SiA  ■^ertav  ek  MyvKTOv 

Wngs  forward  the  etorj,  borrowed  perhflljs  purSam^aa;  K^et  ivvaiieuv  Tivav  trelpa- 

from  the  Jews,  that  jBsos,on  aoconnt  of  his  iJeij-,  i^'  al;  Alyinmoi.  ae/miniovTai,  lirav^?!-' 

poverty,  was  obliged  in  Egypt  to  let  him-  dev,  li»  7-aif  iwa/ieal  jitfa  ^povHv  Koi  3C 

■eelf  out  for  wages,  and  there  learned  the  airiii  Sehv  airbv  hvijoosvatp. 
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who  were  williag  and  able  to  follow  liim.     Whether  this  plan  was  ever 
executed,  we  are  not  informed. ^ 

But  in  this  system,  the  main  ideas  are  borrowed  from  Platoniam. 
Among  these  we  reckon  the  idea  of  the  Absolut*,  the  b»,  to  -which  the 
contemplative  spirit  of  the  philosopher  alone  could  soar ;  — the  distinc- 
tion between  the  highest,  primal  Being  or  Essence,  and  his  self-mani- 
festation in  the  Universe  —  between  the  Highest,  who  reposes  in  being, 
and  the  second  god,  who  reveals  himself  in  becoming ;  ■ — the  world, 
aa  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God ;  —  the  idea  of  the  celestial  luminaries 
as  divine  essences,  of  the  higher  intelligences  animating  those  heavenly 
bodies,  of  the  gods-  appearing  visible  in  the  phenomenal  world,^  as 
opposed  to  the  invisible,  hidden  deities  presiding  over  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  —  the  national  gods  to  whom  the  different  portions  of  the 
world  are  subject,  and  to  whom  men  are  bound  to  render  due  homage, 
by  acknowledging  this  dependence  grounded  on  the  nature  of  the 
earthly  life ;  the  idea  that  the  imperishable  element  in  human  nature, 
the  spirit  alone,  derives  its  origin  from  God ;  that  this  element,  j 
ing  an  affinity  to  God,  exists  in  the  human  soul ;  the  hypothes 
power  struggling  against  tlia  divine  and  formative  principle  in  the 
world,  of  the  iM  as  the  source  of  evil ;  hence  of  evil  in  this  world  aa 
something  necessary.  From  this  H'^v  are  derived  the  evil  spirits,  the 
powers  that  struggle  against  the  divine,  against  reason. 

These  ideas,  scattered  through  his  work,  betray  not  the  Epicurean 
certainly,  but  one  who  had  appropriated  nearly  all  he  possessed  from 
the  current  ideas  of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  of  religion.  Though 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Celsus,  in  oppceing  the  Christian  mode  of 
thinking,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bantering  the  Christians,  said  many 
things  which  he  did  not  seriously  mean ;  yet  assuredly  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tinge  of  Platonism  which  appears  every- 
where through  the  surface,  was  assumed  merely  out  of  pretence.  And 
however  strong  we  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  the  tendency  to  eclecti- 
cism was  at  this  particular  period  of  time,  still  we  cannot  consider  it  to 
be  natural  or  probable  that  Epicurean  views  would  be  blended  with  so 
predominating  an  element  of  New  Platonism.  But  whoever  this  Celsus 
may  have  been,  he  is  for  us  an  important  individual,  being,  in  fact,  the 
original  representative  of  a  kind  of  intellect  which  has  presented  itself 
over  and  over  again  in  the  various  attacks  made  on  Christianity:  wit 
and  acutenesS,  without  earnest  purpose  or  depth  of  research ;  a  worldly 
understanding  that  glances  merely  on  the  surface,  and  delights  in  hunt- 
ing up  difficulties  and  contradictions.  His  objections  agamst  Chris- 
tianity serve  one  important  end.  They  present^  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  oppo^tion  between  the  Christian  standing  ground  and  that  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and,  ia  general,  the  relation  which  revealed  reli^oa 
will  ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  natural  reason. 

1  Oiigen,  nt  the  conclusion  of  hiawork,  These  words,  too.  dearly  prove,  that  Origen 

begs  of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  that  if  Cel-  had  no  knowledge  of  a  second  work  of 

BBS  had  actually  eseeuted  this  plan,  he  Celsus  against  ChrisUimitr. 

would  procure  for  him  this  work  also,  that  ^  Qoi  favipoi 
ha  might  take  measures  For  Ha  refntatioc 
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Thus  many  of  his  objections  and  strictures  became  testimonies  for  the 
truth. 

How  the  divine  fooliahnesa  of  the  gospel,  the  faith  whereby  the 
highest  truth  was  to  be  made  the  common  property  of  all  mankind, 
must  needs  appear  to  the  twilight  wisdom,  and  aristocratic  culturo  of 
the  ancient  world,  may  be  seen  in  thoae  remarks  of  Celsus,  where  he 
objects  to  the  Christians,^  that  they  refused  to  give  reasons  for  what 
they  believed,  but  were  ever  repeating,  "  Do  not  examine,  only  believe ; 
thy  faith  will  make  thee  blessed.  Wisdom  ia  a  bad  thing  in  life,  fool- 
ishness is  to  be  preferred,"  ^  He  makes  the  Christians  say,  "  Let  no 
educated,  no  wise  man  approach ;  b«t  whoever  is  ignorant,  unculti- 
vated,-—whoever  is  like  a  child,  let  him  come  and  be  comforted,"^ 
This  objection  was,  in  part,  called  forth  by  the  divine  paradox  of  the 
gospel  itself;  but  in  part,  there  was  also  a  one-sided  tendency  among 
Sie  Christiana  themselves  to  set  up  faith  as  something  opposed  to 
culture  and  scientific  inquiry,' — ■  a  course  which  led  to  the  misappre- 
hension of  Christianity  itself,  and  to  accusations  which  had  no  other 
ground  than  this  misapprehension.  Along  with  this  class  of  objections 
we  find  another  of  the  directly  opposite  character,  showing  how  much 
the  religion  which  was  thus  accMed  of  demanding  and  encouraging 
implicit  faith,  claimed  and  excited  intellectual  inquiry,  called  into 
requisition  the  powers  of  thought.  We  refer  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  multitude  of  conflicting  sects  among  the  Christians.*  "In 
the  outset,"  says  he,^  "when  the  Christians  were  few  in  number,  they 
may,  perhaps,  have  agreed  among  themselves.  But  as  their  numbera 
increased,  they  separated  into  parties,  mutually  attacking  and  refuting 
each  other,  and  retaining  nothing  in  common  but  their  name,  if  indeed 
Uiey  did  that."  ^  He  accuses  them  of  calumniating  each  other,  and  of 
refusing  to  yield  up  a  single  point  for  the  sake  of  unanimity.' 

In  objecting  to  Christianity  the  many  oppositions  of  human  opinion 
which  it  called  forth,  Celsus  testifies  against  himself.  How  could  a  reh- 
^on  of  bare  faith,  a  religion  that  called  the  unenlightened  and  repelled 
the  wise  of  this  world,  give  birth  to  such  a  multitude  of  heresies  ?  If 
he  had  not  been  so  superficial  an  observer,  he  could  not  have  felled  to 
be  struck  with  this  contradiction ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  resolve  it,  must 
have  had  his  attention  directed  to  that  peculiarity,  by  which  Christian- 
ity is  so  clearly  distinguished  from  all  preceding  phenomena  in  the 

1-  A  Bimilar  objection   to  Judaism    and  ical  ^vSpanoSa  Jtai  yvi^aia  xai  nai&iipia  ttei- 

Christianity  is  made  also  by  Galen,  tlittt  iJeiv  k-^iXovai  re  sal  SiivavTat. 

celebrated  physician  of  the  second  and  third  '  Clement  of  Alexandria  observes,  that 

centuries,  —  a  man  incapable  of  rising  to  pagans  and  Jests  were  used  to  bring  this 

the  higher  fields  of  thought    From  the  po-  ob|ection  against  CJhristianity ;  /til  Mv  nia- 


it  which  he  contemplates  the  world,  reueiu   Siii   t^v  Siaiaviav   j 

"    '        "e  of  it,  a   '   ■      ■■       "  ■  " - 

lucLQ  uimuiBiuumiig,  lie  observco  •    irtt  fMf  -  ±4^  xji.  c  IV,  aiiu  me  luiiownig. 

nc  iWur  kit'  apxdc  ^  tif  MuiiidoS  Kal  «  SraOEtr   Wictf   Ixeiv    Ikootoi   MT^vat, 


one  oartic.ular  side  of  it,  and  by  the    Strom.  I.  TIL  f.  753.    Ed  Pans,  1641. 
e  understanding,  he  observes;  'Iva  iiS)        'L.  III.  o.  10,  and  the  following. 


SpiOToi  itaTpi^Jiv  atjUY/Uiioc  vo/iuii  ivaxo-     ni^ac  airoig  i?i4yxovatv,  Itiai,  <lf  eiirelv,  h-i 
teiKTiyf   djtoup.     De   different,  pnis,  L  II.     icoivuvoivte;,  elys  Koaiavoimv  eti,  rov  6vo- 

"  a  L.  I.  c  9. 
*  L.  III.  0,  44 ;  Af  ^t  eicTiv,  S-ri  /i 
roflf  i/XiSiovc  Kal  iycvvdi  Kal  avaiao 


liaroc 

I  L,  V.  1 

:  rravictva  fiiTi  xai  apfniTa  xat 

oil!  &.V  ell 

WEU  oiSi  KaS"  inoeK  df  i/imoioy 
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intelleetua]  world.  Celsua  was  of  the  opinion,  that  these  oppositions 
of  knowledge,  so  hotly  conflicting  with  ea^h  other,  would  bring  about 
the  dissolution  of  Christianity.  But  history  has  decided  against  him ; 
it  haa  shown  how  the  indwelling  power  of  unity  in  Christianity  could 
overcome  these  oppositiona,  and  ma^e  them  subservient  to  its  own  ends. 

Celsus  then,  as  we  see,  was  awaro  of  the  fe,ct,  that  many  different 
sects  existed  among  the  Christians.  But  he  did  not  ^ve  himself  the 
pains,  which  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  truth  would  have  done,  to  distin- 
guish what  was  grounded  in  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and  what 
had  been  added  by  these  sects ;  what  was  acknowledged  as  true  doc- 
trine by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  what  was  adopted  only  by 
this  or  that  parficular  party.  He  was  somewhat  deeply  read  in  the 
religious  records  of  the  Christians,  and  had  heard  a  great  deal  repeated 
which  was  derived  from  them.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  read 
and  heard  all  this,  was  not  one  that  prejared  ■  him  -to  receive,  or  made 
him  capable  of  understanding  it;  but  one  which,  keeping  bim  on  the 
alert  for  opportunities  of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation,  must  find  these 
opportunities.  He  threw  the  religious  writing,  as  he  had  done  the 
refi^ous  parties  of  the  Christians,  into  one  class,  without  examining 
either  into  the  origjn  of  them  or  into  their  character.  Whatever  he 
could  lay  hold  of,  belon^ng  to  the  most-oppoate  parties,  —  to  those 
fanatical  spiritualists,  the  Gnostics,  and  to  tlioae  gross  anthropomorph- 
ists,  the  Chiliasts, — which  served  to  present  Christianity  on  different 
sides  in  the  moat  unfavorable  light,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him. 

Sometimes  he  objects  to  the  Christians  ftat  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  religions, — neither  temples,  images  nor  altars ;.  at 
others,  —  opposing  an  abstract  knowledge  of  God  to  the  religion  that 
had  its  birth  in  historical  facts, —  he  calls  them  a  miserahle  sense- 
bound,  sense-loving  race,^  who  would  acknowledge  nothing  but  that 
which  was  palpable  to  the  outward  senses.  He  preaches  to  them, 
that  men  should  close  their  senses  and  turn  away  from  all  sensible 
things,  so  as  to  have  the  intuition  of  God  throurfi  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

On  the  watch  for  every  weak  spot  which  the  Christians  might  expose, 
and  which  he  could  take  advantage  of  in  assailing  their  faith,' the  p^na 
taken  by  many  to  work  into  form  the  traditions  relating  to  the  history 
of  Christ  did  not  escape  hisnotice.  "Many  of  the  faithful,"  says  he, 
"  who  have  come,  as  it  wercj  out  of  the  fit  of  intoxication  to  their  sober 
senses,  alter  the  evangelical  narrative  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
first  recorded,  in  three,  four,  manifold  ways,  that  they  may  have  where- 
with to  denyohjectiotis."^  He  brings  this  to  prove  the  position,  that 
the  more  prudent  and  discreet  among  the  Christians  could  not  help 

1  AeMv  Kat  ^i.}ioaa/iarov  jevo;.  L.  VTI.  Bua  Bays  can  ftpply  only  to  the  Gnostics, 

ft  36.     ItavTeX&(  17  Bapxl  mSsSEiifvoi  Kal  who  allowed  tliecnselvea  in  the  practice  of 

lij/Siv  Ko^apdv  ffJiemvre^,    L.  e.  c  42.  altering  the  evangelical  records  to  Buit  their 

'  The  remarkable  words  of  Celsua,  (1.  II.  peculiar  doctrines.  Celsus,  however,  could 

c.  27,J  are  ;  Ttviic  rHv  itictcvovtimi  iis  ix  Wdly  have  in  view  thia  class  of  men,  but 

pfiJfjf  ^Kotrof  cjf  t6  liptaT&tiat  oiToEj-  /ii'  more  probably  referred  to  those  who,  by 

raxapiiTTuv  lie  Tijc  -wpiiTiic  ypa^!  tS  eiay-  their  criticisni  of  the  text,  springing  out  of 

7f Aiot  Tfixn  Kol  TCTpa^  Kia  jmXKa^  Kal  some  apoI<^etical  interest.  Were  for  lemov- 

/iinnrMTTciv,  hf  ixi"-^  f P*f  ™*r  ^^M™?  '"S  what  might  prove  olftnslve  to  the  sen 

iipvdtrSat.    Origon  supposes  thatwbal  Cel-  sus  cc 
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feeling  the  insuperable  difBculties  in  those  accounts,  and  therefore  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  remove  these  difficulties  bj  their  emenda- 
tions. But  oven  this  is  still  a  witness  in  lavor  of  the  inward  power  with 
which  these  facts  had  found  their  way  into  the  religious  consciousness  ; 
since  notwithstanding  the  stones  of  stumbling  that  offered  themselves 
to  the  common  understanding,  atill,  when  these  accounts  came  to  be 
spread  among  the  cultivated,  they  could  win  conviction  on  their  side. 

In  like  manner  Celsus  bears  witness,  against  his  will,  of  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  of  that  which 
lay  at  the  very  ground  of  his  own  want  of  susceptibility  to  its  power, 
when  he  imagines  he  can  ridicule  Christianity,  because  it  invites  sin- 
ners only  to  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  excludes  such  as 
are  wholly  without  sin.  "  They  who  invite  us,"  says  he,'  "  to  become 
initiated  into  other  religious  mysteries,  be^  by  proclaiming  '  Let  him 
approach  who  is  free  from  all  stains,  who  is  conscious  of  no  wickedness, 
who  has  lived  a  good  and  upright  life ; '  ■ — ■  and  this  they  proclaim  who 
promise  purification  from  »ns.  But  let  us  hear  who  it  ia  these  Chris- 
tians call :  '  Whoever  is  a  sinner,'  say  they, '  whoever  is  foolish,  unlets 
tered,  in  a  word,  whoever  is  wretched,  hua  will  the  kingdom  of  God 
receive.' "  And  then  he  asks,  "  But  how  ?  Was  not  Christ  sent  in 
behaJfof  those  who  are  sinless?"^  As  Celsus  was  wanting  in  a  juat  sense 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  hence  could  express  surprise  that  Christ  did 
not  announce  himself  as  sent  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  sinless,  so 
too  he  was  without  a  presentiment  of  the  soul-transforming  power  which 
Christianity  carries  with  it,  of  that  mysteiy  of  an  entire  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  nature  estranged  from  God,  which  Christ  sets  forth  in  his 
conversation  with  Nicodemus.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  fact,  that 
by  the  power  of  divino  love,  a  change  could  be  produced,  beginning 
from  within  and  working  outwards,  which  no  fear  of  punishment  could 
ever  effect  from  without.  His  words  bearing  on  this  subject  are  well 
deserving  of  notice,*  "  It  is  tnanifest  to  every  one,  that  it  lies  within 
no  man's  power  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  a  person  to  whom 
sin  has  become  a  second  nature,  even  by  punishment,  to  say  nothing 
of  merci/;  for  to  effect  a  complete  change  of  nature  is  the  most  diffir 
cult  of  things;  but  the  sinless  are  the  safer  companions  in  life." 

It  is  ex^dent,  that  with  the  habit  of  thinking  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  passages  already  cited,  Celsus  would  be  incapable  of  understanding 
anotlier  point  which  belongs  to  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Chris- 
tian position  aa  distinguished  from  that  of  antiquity,  namely,  the  nature 
of  humility.  In  virtue  of  his  Platonism,  he  did,  indeed,  see  that  the 
Tamivanic,  which,  from  the  ordinary  ethical  position  of  antiquity,  was 
looked  upon  only  as  something  wrong  and  evil,  might  also  be  a  virtue; 
and  hence  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  Plato's  fourth  book  of  the  Laws, 
which  has  already  been  cited  on  page  19.  But  instead  of  recess- 
ing in  this  something  typical  and  prophetic  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
he  derives  the  Christian  idea  of  hunuhty  from  a  misunderetanding  of 
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that  Platonic  sentiment.^  The  trae  nature  of  Immility  was  a  matter 
too  foreign  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  apprehension,  to  maie  it 
easy  for  him  to  understand  the  Chriatian  life  on  this  particular  side. 
Thus,  in  those  carricatures  of  humility  which  came  under  his  observa- 
tion in  exceedingly  imperfect  exhibitions  of  the  Christian  life,  he  was 
unable  to  discern  the  truth  at  bottom ;  and  he  seized  on  such  morbid 
offshoots,  to  represent  the  essence  of  Christian  humility  itself  as  a  mor- 
bid thing ;  —  as  if ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians,  the  hum- 
ble man  was  a  creature  "  for  ever  on  his  knees,  or  rolling  in  the  dust, 
a  man  who  dressed  meanly  and  sprinkled  himself  with  ashes. "^ 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  Celsus,  who  taunts  the  Christiana  for 
their  self-abasement  before  Grod,  should  accuse  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  directly  contrary  error,  immoderate  pride,  a  foolish  self-exaltation 
towards  God.  But  as  he  had  no  proper  conception  of  true  humility, 
so  neither  had  he  any  just  conception  of  true  loftiness,  —  both  being 
intimately  connected  together  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  according 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  who  makes  the  humiliation  of  self  the  condition 
of  man's  exaltation.  At  the  position  held  by  the  natural  man,  these 
appear  as  incompatible  opposites;  but  they  find  their  resolution  in 
Christianity.  Hence  Celsus  must  necessarily  mistake  the  Christian 
ground  of  standing  on  both  sides.  Hence  he  could  attack  it  on  both 
tiiese  oppOMte  aspects.  He  ridicules  the  Christians  for  presuming  to 
ascribe  to  themselves,  to  man,  compared  with  the  rest  of  creation,  such 
worth  and  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  they  did,  when  they  taught 
that  God  had  created  all  things  on  man's  account,  and  when  they  rep- 
resented man  as  the  end  of  the  creation  and  of  the  government  of  the 
world.  The  importance  which  Christianity  attached  to  personal  exist 
ence,  struck  him  as  singular  and  strange.  It  appeared  to  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  uni- 
versal whole  was  the  only  end  worthy  of  the  divine  mind ;  and  that  man 
was  of  account  only  as  an  integrant  part  of  this  whole,  subjected  to 
those  unchangeable  laws  of  its  evolution  which  operate  with  iron  neces- 
aty,  "  It  is  not  for  man,"  says  he,  "  that  every  thing  has  been  given  ; 
but  every  thing  grows  and  decays  for  the  sustentation  of  the  whole."  ^ 
How  little  capable  he  was  of  understanding,  indeed,  the  great  idea, 
that  all  things  have  been  created  for  man,  is  evident  from  the  form 
of  some  of  his  objections,  "  Although  it  might  be  said  that  trees, 
plants,  herbs  grow  for  the  sake  of  man,  yet  might  it  not  bo  said  with 
the  same  propriety  that  they  grow  also  for  the  wildest  animals  ? "  *  And 
comparing  these  latter  with  man,  he  obsen'es^ — "  We  with  great  labor 
and  care  are  scarcely  able  to  support  ourselves ;  but  for  the  brutes 
every  thing  grows  spontaneously,  without  any  sowing  and  ploughing  of 

1  UapaxovBjia  Tuv  JUJiravac  2.6ytjr,     L.  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pnroose  to 

Yl.  c.  15.  do  what  ia  right,  but  fail  foe  wont  of  knowl- 

^  L.  VL  c  15.    Origen  justly  repUei, "  J£  edge." 

there  are  soma  who,  throngh  ignorance  and  '  'EKaara  r^f  ToB  6Xriv  nuTijpia;  elvcKa 

the  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  yinrai  ts  Kal  diroMuroi.     L.  IV.  0.  69. 

true   doclrino   of  humility,   do   this,  the  '  L,  c  c  75. 

Christian  system  is  not  therefore  to  tie  ac-  '  L.  c  e.  76. 
cused ;  bat'  it  must  be  charitably  imputed 
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tlieirs."  In  his  passionate  opposition  to  what  Christianity  teaches 
respecting  the  worth  of  human  nature,  he  goea  so  far  aa  to  exalt  the 
brutes  at  man's  expense.'  "  If  yon  say,  God  has  given  you  the  power 
to  capture  the  brutes  and  make  them  subservient  to  yoar  ends,  -we  will 
sajj  that  before  cities,  arts,  trades  and  weapons  had  existence,  mea 
were  torn  hy  wild  beasts,  not  they  taken  by  men."  Instead  of  luark- 
ing  how  in  the  brutes  nature  is  striving  upward  to  man,  he  adduces  the 
bees  and  the  ants  as  examples  to  show,  that  even  the  order  of  civil  soci- 
ety is  no  prerogative  of  man.'''  What  the  Christians  taught  concerning 
a  particular  providence,  and  concerning  God's  care  for  the  weli-bemg 
of  individuals,  appeared,  therefore,  to  him  as  vain  arrogance,  as  aa  alto- 
gether anthropomorphite  notion,  "  It  is  not  for  man,"  he  asserts,^  "  any 
more  than  for  hona  or  eagles,  that  every  thing  in  the  world  has  been 
created ;  bat  it  is  in  order  that  the  world,  aa  the  work  of  God,  nught 
present  a  complete  and  perfect  whole.  God  provides  only  for  the  whole ; 
and  this  his  providence  :never  deserts.  .  And  this  world  never  becomes 
any  worae,  God  does  not  return  t«  it  after  a  long  interval.  Ho  is  as 
little  angry  with  man  as  he  is  with  apes  or  files."  Like  a  consistent 
Platonist,  Celsus  rejects  every  thing  teleologieal  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world.  A  redemption,  according  to  his  doctrine,  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question. '  For  in  this  world,  evil  is  a  necessary  thing. 
It  has  no  origin,  and  will  have  no  end.  It  remains  constantly  aa  it  is, 
just  as  the  nature  of  the  universe  generally  remams  eternally  the  same.* 
The  'vXi]  is  the  source,  whence  what  we  term  evil  ever  springs  afresh. 
By  this  Platonic  principle,  a  redemption,  triumphmg  over  evil,  ia  ex- 
cluded. Celsus  conceives  the  evolution  of  the  imiverae  as  a  circle  con- 
stantly repeating  itself  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws.  With 
such  notions  of  God'a  relation  to  the  world,,  and  to  man  in  particular, 
with. such  mistaken  views  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  personal 
'existence,  he  could  bring  against  the  Christian  view  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  his  method  of  salvation,  and  especially  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  objection  so  often  repeated  in  after  times, 
"  that  the  universe  has  been  provided,  once  for  all,  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  preservation  and  for  developing  itself  after  the  same 
laws ;  that  God  has  not,  like  a  human  architect,  so  executed  his  work, 
that  at  some  future  period  it  would  need  repair.^ 

Characteristic  of  the  man,  is  the  way  in  which  Celsus  treats  the 
history  of  Christ.  In  part,  he  follows  the  stories  set  in  circulation  by 
the  Jews ;  in  part,  other  spurious  or  mistaken  traditions,  and  partly,  the 
evangeUcal  narratives,  which,  because  he  possessed  no  single  collective 
intuition  of  Christ's  person,  he  could  not  imderstand  in  their  true 

1  To  avoid  the  mEstalte  of  many,  who  eome  affinity  lo  Ihnt  of  man,  but   only 

hava  supposed  they  found,  in  what  Celsus  checked  in  its  development  by  fhe  con- 

hei:e  says,  a  token  of  tiia  leaning  mach  rath-  sU'mnt  of  the  i^ii,  nas  supposed  to  exist  in 

er  to  the  side  of  Epicureanism  than  Platon-  hrute  animajs. 

ism  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  it  should  be  ^  L.  c.  c.  SI. 

duly  considered,  that  passion  and  obstinacy  ^  L.  IV.  c.  89. 

lead  him  here  to  push  everything  to  the  *  L.  c.  c.  62,  and  the  following, 

extreme,  and  that  even  awording  to  the  ^  Oirre  Ti^Ssa KaivoTkpat Seliiop-ddeeaf 

New  Platonic  prindples,  a  soul   bearing  L.  c.  c,  69. 
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significance,^  "Wterever  he  thinks  the  evangelical  narratives  can  be 
made  to  answer  his  purpose,  he  considers  their  authority  to  be  unim- 
peachable ;  but  when  they  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  his  polemical 
interest,  he  denies  their  tnitli.^  The  Jew  whom  he  introduces  as  an 
opponent  of  Christianity,  is  made  to  say,  that  he  had  many  true  things 
to  state  in  relation  to  Christ's  history,  and  altogether  different  from 
those  reported  by  his  disciples,  but  he  purposely  kept  them  back.^ 
Yet  Celsus,  whose  perfect  hatred  of  Christianity  led  him  to. collect 
together  everything  that  could  be  said  with  the  least  show  of  probability 
against  it,  would  not  have  failed,  certainly,  to  avail  himself  of  such 
accounts,  if  they  were  really  within  his  reach.  We  must  consider  this, 
therefore,  with  Origen,  as  one  of  those  rhetorical  tricks  of  which  Celsus 
set  tlie  example  for  later  anta,gonist3  of  Christianity. 

Accordin^y,  he  a^aOa  the  position  that  Christ  was  wholly  free  from 
sin ;  *  yet  without  producing  a  single  action  of  Christ  to  show  the  contrary. 

Among  other  stories,  he  lays  hold  of  the  wholly  unfounded  tradition 
respecting  the  uncomhn«sa  of  Christ's  peraon,^  to  represent  it  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  Christ  partook  of  the  divine  nature 
beyond  all  other  men.^ 

In  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
deny  the  reality  of  hia  death ;  but  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  accounts 
c<Miceming  hia  reappearance  after  he  had  risen.  Without  entering  into 
any  careful  examination  of  these  accounts,  he  leaves  it  optional,  either 
to  suppose  them  pure  inventions,  or  cases  of  optical  delusion  —  visions 
belonging  to  the  same  class  with  the  apparition  of  ghosts.^  The  objec- 
tions which  Celsus  urges  against  the  reahty  of  Christ's  miracles  and 
of  hia  resurrection,  harmonize  perfectly  witii  his  ignorance  of  the  true 
significancy  of  these  facts.  "  Why  did  Christ  perform  no  miracle  when 
challenged  to  do  so  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple?"^  "If  he  really 
intended-  to  manifest  his  divine  power,  he  ought  to  have  shown  himself 
to  those  who  condemned  him,  and  generally  to  all."^  How  he  ia  com- 
pelled, from  overlooking  the  connection  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
ill  history,  to  testify  against  himself,  appears  once  more  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  where  he  says,  "  How  is  it,  that  a  •man,  who  was 
incensed  with  the  Jews,  should  destroy  thom  all  at  a  stroke  and  send 
up  their  city  iii  flames :  —  so  utterly  nothing  were  they  before  him ;  — 
but  the  Great  God,  angry  and  threatening,  sends  his  own  son,  as  tiiey 
say,  and  he  must  suffer  all  this,"  ^^ 

Thus,  to  the  man  who  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  true  import 
of  Christ's  appearance,  the  course  of  history  generally,  the  signs  of 

1  Origen  aptly  characterizes  the  Boarces  appearance  in  the  foim  of  a  Bervaa^  and 

of  information  of  which  CcIbus   availed  the  literal  interpretation  of  Isaiah  93. 
himself ;  Eh'  ix  irapaTronrouTuw,  eire  Kot         '  'A^jmw,  ^rip  ^elov  Ti  ii^iev  tC" 

iiii.vayvaauu.Ttjv      '-'   '  •_       ..  n   -    -. i^..    ■•n  ...   i._,- — 

SaiKCn'.     L.II.C 
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the  times,  must  also  be  umntelligible.  He  could  not  perceive  that 
men  whose  anger  had  been  excited  against  the  Jewish  people,  served 
aa  instruments  of  the  divine  justice  to  inflict  the  penalty  which  that 
people  had  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  accumulated  measure  of 
their  guilt. 

From  the  same  school  of  Platonism  proceeded,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century,  another  opponent  of  Christianity,  —  one  in  whom  we 
recognize  a  man  of  noble  spirit  united  with  profouad  intellectual  attain- 
ments, altogether  the  reverse  of  Celsus.  Porphyry,  a  Phcenician  by 
birth,  was  a  man  of  the  East,  in  whom  the  Oriental  basis  of  character 
had  been  completely  fused  witji  the  elements  of  Grecian  culture.  The 
account  which  comes  from  the  church  historian  Socrates,^  that  he  had 
originally  been  a  Christian,  and  only  became  embittered  against  Chris- 
tianity on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  be  had  suffered  from  some  of 
his  fellow-believers,  resembles,  too  much  to  deserve  any  credit,  one  of 
the  common  stories  by  which  men  endeavored  to  account,  from  outward 
causes,  for  an  opposition  grounded  in  the  inward  bent  of  the  mind  itself, 
In  all  that  belongs  to  Porphyry,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  his  hav- 
ing once  been  a  Christian;  for,  assuredly,  those  ideas  of  his  which  are, 
or  rather  which  seem  to  be,  related  to  Christianity,  cannot  rightly  be 
considered  as  any  evidence  of  this  sort.  In  part,  those  ideas  sprung 
naturally  out  of  that  part  of  Platonism  which  may  claim  some  relation- 
ship with  Christian  doctrines,  and  which  was  more  distinctly  brought 
.  out  by  the  effort  to  refine  paganism  and  hold  it  up  in  opposition  to 
Christianity ;  and  in  part,  they  showed  the  power  exerted  by  Christianity 
even  over  those  minds  that  were  opposed  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
Porphyry  describes  the  triad  of  Christian  principles,  Faith,  Love,  and 
Hope,  —  though  not  apprehended  according  to  the  profound  meaning 
of  St.  Paul  —  as  the  foundation  of  genuine  piety .^  If  Porphyry  had 
not  been  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  it  is  possible  that  by  the  fusion  of 
Oriental  Theosophy  with  Christianity  he  might  have  become  a  Gnostic. 
That  speculative  direction,  opposed  to  the  Oriental  Gnosticism,  which 
he  received  from  Plotinus,  the  union  of  a  Theosophy  based  on  Plato- 
lusm  with  the  spiritualized  polytheistic  system,  rendered  him  a  violent 
enemy  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  forced  to  accommodate  itself 
to  his  eclectic  theory. 

Porphyry,  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  calls  it  the  noblest  fruit  of  piety 
to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  one's  country.^  Christianity,  then, 
would  be  hateful  to  him,  if  on  no  other  grounds,  because  it  was  a  reli^on 
that  conflicted  with  the  national  worship.  As  it  was  his  wish  that  such 
a  worship  should  be  maintained  as  could  not  otherwise  be  reduced  to 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  philosophical  religion  than 
by  artificial  interpretations,  unintelligible  to  the  multitude,  he  was 
necessarily  betrayed  into  many  self-contradictions.  He  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  zealous  advocate  of  image-worship ;  and  in  encoura^g 

1  L.  ni.  c.  23.  1?(J  jrep?  ^cov-  nlan^,  aX^^em,  l/ia;,  iXm(. 

*  In  his  letter  to  his  wife,  Marcellft,  which  °  Bp,  ad  Marcellam,  ed.  Mai.  c  1 8,  where 

waa  published  bj  Mai,  in  Milan,  1816,  Cc.  perhaps  the  reading  should  be:  Tipgni  Ti 

24 ',)  Tkaaapa  aroix^la  ftaXiora  neKpa-rvv-  -^eIoii  ttard  Ta  jtarpia- 
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this,  he  countenanced  at  the  same  time  the  old  superstitions,  since  the 
people  associated  with  these  images  their  ancient  notions.  And  yet 
he  writes  to  his  wife  :  "  That  man  is  not  so  much  of  an  Atheist  who 
neglects  to  worship  (he  images  of  the  gods,  as  lie  who  transfers  to  God 
the  opinions  of  the  multitude." 

He  wrote  a  work  against  Christianity,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  de- 
tect contradictions  in  the  sacred  scriptures, — contradictions  between  the 
Apostles  —  especially  hetween  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.^  Doubt- 
less he  may  have  adroitly  availed  himself,  in  this  work,  of  the  weak 
spots  presented,  not  by  the  matter  itself  which  he  was  attacking,  but 
by  the  manner  in  which  men  had  set  forth  and  defended  it ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  was  led  by  those  harmonists  who  regarded  the  New 
Testainent  only  as  a  rigid  unity,  t«  point  out  the  discrepancies  existing 
m  the  same,  —  of  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  would  be  sure  to  make 
a  false  use ;  when,  as  Celsus  had  done  before  him,^  he  seized  upon  the 
artificial,  allegorical  interpretations,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  so 
explaining  the  Old  Testa,ment  as  to  show  that  every  part  of  it  was 
equally  divine  and  that  eveiy  Christian  doctrine  might  he  found  in  it, 
and  turned  them  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament 
admitted  of  no  worthy  sense  to  the  natural  and  simple  apprehension. 
Not  without  good  reason  could  he  say  of  such  explanations,  that  men 
had  contrived  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  judgment  by  pompous  show.^ 
Yet  what  he  could  assert  with  so  much  justice  against  this  artificial 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  fell  back  with  no  less  weight 
against  himself  and  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  who  took  the  same 
unwarrantable  libcrtjes  in  int«rpretmg  the  Greek  religion  and  its  fables. 

There  is  another  work  of  Porphyry's,  respecting  which  our  informa- 
tion is  more  accurate,  where  too  he  has  spoken  against  Christianity,  and 
may  have  intended,  indirectly  at  least,  to  present  some  check  to  its 
progress,  —  a  system  of  Theology  such  as  could  he  drawn  up  from  the 
ancient,  pretended  responses  of  the  Oracles.*  Ho  aimed  in  this  way, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Introduction,  to  supply  the  cravmg 
now  awakened  for  religious  instruction  on  the  basis  of  some  divine 
authority  that  could  be  relied  on — an  interest  by  which  many  were  led 
along  to  Christianity.  Now,  among  the  responses  of  the  Oracles,  some 
are  to  be  found  which  relate  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  —  an  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  which  had  so  eaily  infused  its 
influence  into  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  already  pressed  itself  uj)on 
the  heathens  from  all  that  surrounded  them.  Hence  many  ^ere  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  they  should  act  with  regard  to  it,  and  sought  for 

■  Where  he  has  recourse  (o  the  falladous  ia  many  rospecta  very  interesting  work 

argument  gronnded  on  the  well-known  in-  considerable  fragment'  hav  e  been  preserv 

ddent  at  Antioch,  Gal.  2.  ed  in  the  twelve  eermonib  curat  aiFect.  of 

2  See  c.  Cela.  1. 1,  c.  17 1  1.  IV.  C.  48,  Theodorelus,  in  Augustine  s  work  de  Cm 

'  The  words  of  Porphyrj,  which  sery  tate  Dei,  after  a  latin  lersion,  in  which 


aptly  characterize  this  sort  of  self-delusion  Augnstine  had  read  it ;  and  especially  ii 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  records  of  ra-  that  great  literary  store-honse,  the  Priepa- 
ligion,  are  as  follows:   Aiil  toO  H^v  tA    rat.  Evang.  and  Demonstral.  Evangel,  of 


KpiTinbv  TK  iivx^C  naTayojiTeisavnC'   Eu-    Eusebiiis.    MaM  has  published  a  new  frag- 
seh.  hist,  eeclea,  1.  VI.  a  19,  mem  in  connection  with  the  letter  to  Mar- 

*  Hept  Ti/!  ^K  Tjiyiui'  fii^oiro^iac  of  which,     ceiia. 
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advice  from  the  Oracles  or  from  the  priests  wlio  spofee  in  their  name. 
The  reaponsGS  given  in  answer  to  these  apphcations  differed  in  tone  and 
import,  according  to  the  different  modes  of  thinking  of  the  priests  who 
gave  them.  It  was  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  firet  centuries, 
that  the  women  became  zealous  Chriatians,  \vhile  their  hnshands  remained 
wholly  devoted  to  Paganism.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  a  man  inquired 
of  Apollo  what  god  he  should  propitiate  in  order  to  bring  back  his  wife 
from  Christianity.^  The  pretended  ApoHo,  who  knew  doubtless  the 
force  of  conviction  among  the  Christiana,  gave  for  a  response,  "  that  he 
might  sooner  write  on  the  flowing  stream,  or  fly  on  the  empty  air,  than 
change  the  mind  of  hia  wife  after  she  had  once  become  impure  and 
godless.  Leave  her,  then,  t«  lament  her  deceased  God."^  Apollo 
appears,  next,  justifying  the  judges  who  had  condemned  Jesus  to  death 
as  a  revolter  against  Judaism :  "  for  the  Jews  acknowledged  God,  at 
least  more  than  the  Christians,"  (the  common  judgment  of  the  pagans. 
See  the  preceding  history.) 

Many  of  the  pagans  were  led  to  sappoae  from  what  they  had  heard 
concerning  Christ,  that  he  nught  be  worshipped  as  a  god  along  with  the 
other  gods,  and  they  consulted  the  Oracle  on  this  point.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  priests,  who  compcaed  the  response  in  this  case,  were 
cautious  against  saying  anything  disrespectful  of  Christ  himself.  The 
answer  was,  "  He  who  is  wise,  knows  that  the  soul  rises  immortal  from 
the  body ;  but  the  soul  of  that  man  is  preeminent  in  piety."  ^  When 
they  inquired  further,  why  Christ  had  suffered  death,  it  was  responded, 
"  To  be  subjected  to  the  weaker  sufferings  is  always  the  lot  of  the  body, 
but  the  soul  of  the  pious  rises-  to  the  fields  of  heaven,"  *  Here  ■  Por- 
phyry himself  takes  occasion  to  explain  that  Christ,  therefore,  must  not 

1  Mail  infers  from  lliis  place,  altogether  *  Sti«n  «ew  aipaviatv  paaavoig  aid  irpo- 

vrithont  reason,  that  Porphyry's  Marcella^  psffAtiTai- 

was  a   Christian,    Porphyry  nndoubiedly  fv^  S  cvaePiav  dt  obphvion  triiop  l^ci. 

cites  here  the  gwsli««  of  "noiter,  as  he  does  jj         ^  ^^  Porphyry  was  occasionally 

frequently  m    tfus  work.    The   letter   to  deceived  by  spurions-o^les,  tiiat  had  been 

Marcella  contams   no  evidence  whatever  interpolated  either  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  or. 

tiiat  she  was  a  Christian,  but  rarfier  proves  other ^ind  oMer  pagin  Platoniciana    It  ia 

therantraij.             _    ■  quite  possible  also,  that  oracles  of  this  de- 

'  AnguBtin.  de  civitala  Dei,  I.  XIX  :c  23.  ^p^^^^  been  interpolated  by  some  oth- 
ITie  strength  of  religious  conviction  unong  ^^  mora  rightly  Ihinkii^  ^igan,  under  the 
Jews  and  Christiana  became  provej*^,  ^  name  of  the  god  or  the  gfOi^ss ;  -^  tbough 
we  sea  from  rfie  words  of-lSe  aJebrgted  i[  may  be  VeFf  well  eonliived,  ind  ihd^d 
physician  Galen,  "hem  he  is  ap«tking  of  -^  „„^  ^^^^^  ,„  suppose;  that  Hiese  -  ora. 
the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  ^ut  any  ^^  ^^„  ^^^^  ^veVon  the  occasions 
change  m  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  de-  spee[fied.  But  aisSredly  the  suspicion  is 
Toted  to  pamcular  schools  of  medicine  or  aStogether  unfounded,  that  they  were  in- 
philosofhv,  and  mat^  use  of  «ie  following  ,.g„g,j  by  some  Christian,  for  Christians 
compansOTi:  earrov  4..^nr  T^foTro  Mi^v-  „„u,a  certainly  have  never  been  able  to 
n''j'ff  ■^'i""'?  p.iT<i6iiu^iiev  71  ^,T^^-  mttkenplheirmindstosaywMlfeofChrist. 
De  diffCTent.  pnisuum, !,  IH.  o.  3,  ed.  Char-  The  exJimple  being  once  kiven  of  such  pa- 
ter, i,  VUl.  t.  SB.  ga^  oracles  in  rehition  to  Oirist,  Christiana 
*  *Oti  iihi  iSiw&Tri  ^xi  jie-rti  rra/ia  Jrpoffai-  might  then  ba  led,  no  donbt,  to  invent  oth- 
veij               ^  ers.     In  the  oracular  response  cited   by 

yiyviieKn    ao^'ng    nTipti/terog,   uMa    -ye  Lactantius,  (inatitnt.  1.  VI.  c.  13)  the  words 

^Xi  concerning  Christ,  i?vi?r^  ^  Karil  a&ff- 

dfepoe  sias^ii}  Trpof cpforon;  ^otSh  kxH-  « a,  aoipd^  rfparuSsmv  ^pyoi;,  and  ssvem 

v™.  others,  betray  their  Christian  author. 
Euseb.  Dcmonstrat.  evang.  J.  III.  p.  134, 
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be  caliimniated ;  they  only  should  bo  pifcied  wbo  worsbip  bira  a3  God. 
"  That  pious  soul,  which  had  ascended  to  heaven,  had  by  a  certain 
fatality  become  an  occasion  of  error  to  those  souls  which  were  destined 
to  have  no  share  in  the  ^fts  of  the  gods  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  Zeus." 

The  list  of  autliora  whowiote  against  Christianity  is  closed  'bj Miero- 
des,  president  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  prEcfect  of  Alexandria. 
The  time  which  this  wnter  chose  for  making  his  attack,  was  the  last 
which  any  man  of  noble  and  geneious  feelings  would  have  been  disposed 
to  choose,  that  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  And  it  was  particularly 
unbecoming  in  Hierooles  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  Christians  in  the 
character  of  a  teacher,  as  he  was  himself  one  of  the  instigators  of  the 
persecution,  apd  a  principal  instrument  in  canring  it  into  effect.  Yet 
he  assumed  the  air  of  one  who  was  actuated  by  an  impartial  love  of 
the  truth,  and  who  wrote  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  Chris- 
tiana, entitling  his  performance,  "  Words  to  the  Christians,  from  a  lover 
of  truth."  ^  In  this  work,  he  repeats  over  a  great  deal  that  had  been 
said  already  by  Celsus  and  Porphyry.  He  indulges  himself  in  retail- 
ing the  most  abominable  falsehoods  about  the  history  of  Christ.  In 
particular,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  glorifying  the  old  reli^on  and 
attacking  the  Chrislian  fiiith,  he  made  use  of  a  comparison  of  which 
probably  he  baa  no  claim  to  be  considered  the  ori^al  inventor.  To 
^ve  the  declining  religion  of  paganism  a  new  impulse  in  its  resistance 
to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Christianity,  it  was  necessary  to  direct 
men's  attention  to  those  heroes  of  the  old  religion  wbo  could  be  set  up, 
it  was  imagined,  in  opposition  to  him  on  whom  alone  the  faith  of  the 
Christians  reposed.  Thus  the  lives  of  the  ancient  sages,  —  of  Py- 
thagoras, for  example,  as  exhibited  by  the  New-Platonic  philosopher, 
Jamblichus,  —  were  colored  over  with  a  tinge  of  the  miraculous,  if  not 
purposely  for  an  object  of  this  sort,  at  least  under  the  influence  of  such 
a  tendency,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the  religious  consciousne^  of  the 
pagans.  But  men  did  not  wish  to  go  back  for  the  pictures  of  such 
heroes  of  the  faith  to  hoary  antiquity,  they  wanted  to  find  them  nearer 
home.  The  appearance  of  men  who  had  occasioned  unusual  excitement 
in  the  public  mind,  of  such  men,  for  example,  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
were  made  available  against  Chrietianity  in  two  different  ways.  One 
class,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  eccentric  phenomena  of 
the  religious  spirit  alike  to  fanatieism  or  fraud  —  as  Lucian,  who  places 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  on  the  same  level  with  Alexander  of  Aboooteichus, 
■ — 'Would  avail  themselves  of  this  comparison  to  account  also  for  the 
appearance  and  effects  of  Christianity  Others  i^iin,  would  oppose 
Apollonius,  as  a  prophet  and  worker  of  m  acl  s  am  n^  the  GreeJa,  to 
the  founder  of  the  new  reli^on.  Th  s  w  s  the  u  -se  adopted  by 
Hierocles.  He  wanted  to  deprive  the  m  acle  f  Ch  st  of  their  force 
of  evidence,  by  the  miracles  of  this  Ap  11  u  H  onaidered  every 
fable  which  the  rhetorical  Philtstratus,  a  s  aft  tl  e  alleged  events, 
had  drawn  from  unauthentic  sources,  o   o  t   t  h      tv    imaraiation,  to 
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be  entirely  worthy  of  credit ;  aa,  for  example,  tliafc  Apollonma  under- 
stood the  language  of  bmtes ;  while  the  apostles,  uneducated,  lying 
men, — jugglers,  as  Hierocles  abusively  called  them  without  attempting 
to  prove  it, — are  declared  to  have  stated  nothing  but  falsehoods.  "  You 
hold  Christ  to  be  Gfod,"  said  he,  "  because  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  few  blind  men  see,  and  to  have  performed  some  other  works  of  the 
like  kind ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  hold  an  Apollonius,  who  was  the  author 
of  80  many  miraoles,  not  to  be  a  god,  but  only  a  man  particularly 
beloved  of  the  gods."  Such  was  Sie  peculiar  method  of  argument 
adopted  by  Hierocles.^ 

In  this  very  life  of  Apollordus,  used  by  Hierocles,  and  composed  by 
the  rhetorician  Philostratus  the  elder,  a  favorite  of  Julia  Domna  the 
wife  of  SeptJmiuB  Severus,  some  have  supposed  they  discovered  a  side 
aim  against  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  single  passage  of  the  work 
which  furnishes  any  evidence  that  such  was  its  design,  while  opportuni- 
ties were  not  wanting  to  introduce  in  some  way  or  other  remarks  hostile 
to  Christianity,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  mentions  the  divine  vengeance  inflicted  on  Jerusalem, 
of  which  the  Roman  arms  were  only  the  instrument,^  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  favorable  to  the  Christian  interest,  and  might  be  supposed, 
indeed,  to  indicate  that  he  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  contemplatmg  thit  e^  ent  among  the  Chnstnns  i  et  Ihe 
remarks  on  the  preeedmg  page  aie  not  wholly  mapjhcahle  to  the  ease 
of  Philostratus  Whether  it  sprang  from  a  conscio  is  desi^  or  from 
an  involuntary  mterest  the  effort  is  apparent  to  give  dignity  to  his 
hero  as  i  ^.ountei  picture  to  Cbnst  and  m  doing  this  we  need  not 
suppose  he  wis  influenced  by  iny  pole  no  cam  against  the  Chnstian 
faith,  but  onl>  hj  a  wish  to  set  forth  the  splendor  of  the  Greek  religion 
in  rivalship  with  Chnstiamty^  It  m^y  be  that  the  mu-aeles  of  Chiist, 
of  which  he  hid  informed  himself  f  imished  the  occasion  for  many 
scattered  embollishmenta  of  his  cwn  invent  in  although  no  leference 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  so  d  sttntt  anl  pxl^aMt  as  to  leiie  this 
beyond  question 

These  atticks  on  the  Chiistian  church  were  met  fiom  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadnan  anl  onnails  Iv  men  ■«ho  istood  up  for  the  de 
fence  of  Chiistiinity  "ml  of  the  Chnstiaia  We  leserve  it  for  another 
portion  of  our  histoiy  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  these  apologists  and  of 
their  writings.  Here  we  shall  simply  remark  that  these  apologies  were 
of  two  different  forms,  and  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  One  class 
of  them  were  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine,  designed  for  the  use 
of  enlightened  Pagans  generally ;  the  other  class  had  a  more  official 
character,  as  the  authors  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Christians  before 
emperors,  or  before  the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of  the  provinces. 

•  See,  respecting  him,  Lftctant, !.  V.  o.  2 ;  '  Aa  Dr.  Baur  also  supposes,  in  his  Essay 
lie  mortib.  persecnCor.  c,  16.  Euseb.  adv.  an  Apollonios  of  Tyanii,  .(in  the  TUbinger 
Hierocl.  Zeilschrift  fur  Theologie,  Jiihrg.  I"""  ' — 

SL.  Tt.  c.  29,  he  makes  Utos  Bay,  in     "  *      '  '  '        ■      •  '    ■■ 

reference  to  the  destruclion  of  Jerusalem : 
M^  aSrSf  ravra  dpyaaSni,  "Se^j  Si  Ap-yijv 
fjliavri  imSedi^nevai  rH;  cavroi  X^'P^- 
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As  they  could  not  obtain  a  personal  hearing,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  speak  through  their  writings.  The  supposiiioa  that  the  forma  of 
address  to  the  emperors,  to  the  senate,  and  the  governors,  Avere  mere 
drapery,  after  the  fashion  of  the  declamations  practised  in  the  Pagaa 
rhetorical  schools,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  situation  and  temper 
of  the  Christians  of  this  time.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  mat 
the  authors  of  such  writings  were  seeking  to  correct  the  judgment  of 
the  civil  authorities  respecting  Chiistianity  and  its  adherents.  We 
cannot  wonder,  however,  that  these  apologies  seldom  or  never  produced 
their  desired  effect  on  the  authorities  of  the  state ;  for  the  latter  would 
hardly  give  themselves  the  time,  or  find  themselves  in  a  suitable  mood, 
to  examine  with  calmness  what  these  apologists  had  to  advance.  Even 
master-pieces  of  apologetic  art,  which  these  productions,  written  from  the 
fullness  of  conviction,  certainly  were  not,  could,  in  this  case,  have  effected 
nothing ;  for  there  was  no  possible  way  in  which  they  could  recommend 
Christianity  so  as  to  meet  the  politieo-religioui  views  of  Eoman  states- 
men. In  relation  to  the  fundamental  position  of  a  Roman,  it  was  of  no 
avail,  though  they  horo  witness,  with  the  force  of  inspiration,  of  those 
truths,  the  more  general  recognition .  of  which  was  certainly  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  brought 
about  by  Christianity ;  though  they  appealed  to  the  universal  righta 
belonging  to  man  by  his  creation ;  though  they  assumed  as  a  point  which 
every  man  must  concede,  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  free  conviction 
and  feehng,  that  belief  cannot  be  forced,  that  God  cannot  be  served 
with  the  worship  of  constraint.  "  It  belongs  to  the  human  rights  and 
natund  power  of  each  individual,"' says  Tertullian,  "to  worship  the 
God  in  whom  he  believes ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  religion  to  force  religion ; 
it  must  be  embraced  voluntarily,  not  imposed  by  constraint,  as  saci^ces 
are  required  only  from  the  willing  heart.  Although,  then,  you  compel 
us  to  sacrifice,  you  will  stiU  gain  nothing  for  your  gods."  *  But  by  the 
principle  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  here  came  imme- 
diately into  consideration,  there  was  no  question  respecting  ^e  lAward 
religion,  but  only  respecting  the  outward  fulfilment  of  the  laws,  the 
observance  of  the  "Roman  ceremonies,"  There  was  nothing  here 
that  taught  any  distinction  between  men  and  citizens.  The  apologists 
might  appeal  to  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  they  might  chal- 
lenge the  magistrates  to  subject  them  to  the  severest  judicial  examinar 
tions,  and  punish  the  gvulty,  but  this  could  avail  nothing.  The  more 
intelligent  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  those  fantastic  reports  of 
the  populace.  Like  Pliny,  they  could  not  accuse  the  Christians,  as  a 
body,  of  any  moral  delinquency.  But  yet  the  Chmtian  life  appeared 
to  them  incompatible  with  the  "  Roman  manners,"  and  Christianity  a 
feverish  fanaticism  dangerous  to  the  good  order  of  the  Roman  state. 

It  was  a  sound  and  healthy  feeling  that  induced  the  apologists  of 
Christianity  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  prophetic  element,  not  in 

J  Human!  juris  at  naturalis  poMstatie  est 
unicnitiu';,  quod  putaverit,  colere,  neo  alii 
obest  aut  prodcst  olWriua  religio,  Sed  nee 
rdigionis  est,  cogere  religionem,  qu£e  sponte 
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Judaism  alone  but  also  in  Paganism,  and  to  malie  appeal  to  this,  &a 
the  apostle  Paul,  at  Athena,  in  proclaiming  the  God  of  revelation, 
appealed  to  the  presentiment  of  the  unknown  GotJ  in  the  immediate 
oonsciousnesa  of  mankind,  and  to  thoae  forma  in  which  this  consciouaneas 
had  been  expressed  by  thg  words  of  inspired  poets.  Christianity,  in 
truth,  is  the  end  to  which  all  development  of  the  religion  consciousness 
must  tend,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  offer  a 
prophetic  testimony.  Thus  there  dwells  an  element  of  prophecy  not 
barely  in  revealed  religion,  unfolding  itself  beneath  the  fostering  care 
of  the  divine  vintager  (John  xv.)  as  it  struggles  onward  from  Judaism 
to  its  complete  disclosure  in  Christianity,  but  alao  in  religion  as  it  grows 
wild^on  thesoilof  paganism,  which  by  nature  must  strive  unconsciously 
towards  the  same  end.  Biit  though  the  apologists  had  a  well-grounded 
right  to  search  through  those  stages  of  culture  from  which  they  them- 
selves bad  passed  over  to  Christianity,  in  quest  of  such  points  of  agree- 
ment,—for  which  purpose  they  made  copious  collections  from  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  poets,— yet  they  were  too  closely  involved  in 
the  very  procesa  of  development  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  the 
earlier  culture,  aa  well  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity as  in  that  wliich  was  in  relationship  with  it  and  led  to  it.  Very 
easily  might  it  happen  that  they  would  be  led  involuntarily  t«  transfer 
their  Christian  mode  of  apprehension  to  their  earlier  positions,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  mere  appearances  of  resemblance. 
Add  to  this,  that  Alexandrian  Jews  and  pagan  Platonists  may  have 
already  introduced  many  forgeries  under  the  famous  names  of  antiquity, 
which  could  serve  as  teatimonies  in  behalf  of  the  religious  truths  taken 
for  granted  by  Christianity  in  opposition  to  pagan  Polytheism.  And 
at  a  time  when  all  critical  skill,  as  well  as  all  interest  in  critical  inqmries, 
were  alike  wanting,  it  would  be  easy  for  men  who  were  seeking,  under 
the  influence  of  a  purely  religious  interest,  after  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancients,  for  such  a  use,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
spurious  and  interpolated  matter.  This  happened  not  seldom  with  the 
Christian  apolo^sts. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  interpolated  writings  of  this  description 
passing  under  the  name  of  that  mythic  personage  of  antiquity,  the  Gre- 
cian Hermes  (Trismegistus)  or  the  Egyptian  Thoth ;  also  under  the 
names  of  the  Persian  Hystaspes,  (Gushtasp)  and  of  the  Sibyls,  so 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  legends,  which  were  used  in  good 
faith  by  the  apologists.  Whatever  truth  at  bottom  might  be  lying  in 
those  time-old  legends  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies,^  of  which  the  pro- 

1  I  here  make  use  of  an  expression,  power  in  nature-religion,  is  characterislical- 
coined  for  this  purpose  by  ScJielling,  a  man  ly  distipgiiished  from  the  snpfimataral  pro- 
endowed  above  ait  others  with  the  gift  of  phetio  element  of  revealed  religion.  Thna 
finding  its  right  word  for  the  CKprcssion  of  we  find  the  character  of  the  former  ex- 
the  idea,  —  to  mark  the  notion  of  nature-  pressed  in  ancient  verses,  cited  nnder  tho 
religion  in  its  relation  lo  the  religion  of  name  of  the  Sihjl,  in  Plutarch  de  Pj^in 
tevelaUon.  In  like  manner,  Clement  of  oraculis,  c.  9;  'iif  oiSi  airirSavofiaa  X^^et 
Alexandria  styles  tho  Hellenic  philosophy,  fiavnx^^,  aXk'  o£ti;  /liv  Iv  rg  (jeA^j  irqw- 
iniM  relation  10  Christianity,  lie  liypi^j^ioc.  eiai  rb  xalov/ievov  i^aioiievov  yeuo/ifiTj 
Strom.  VI.  f.  672.  -rrpoauTCOV,  r^i  Si  &ipi  r3  irvtv/ia  avyttpa&iw 

'  The  prophetic  element,  as  a  natural  Iv  ^itai;  uet  fopr/asTai  nal  nk^Somv.  ix  ii 
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found  Heraclitus,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  had  said,  "  their 
UBadomdd,  earnest  words,  spoken  with  inspired  mouth,  reached  through 
a  thousand  years,"  ^  the.  consciousness  of  such  a  prophetic  element  in 
Pagajiism,  that  which  in  these  predictions  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
fates  of  cities  and.  nations,  and  more  parttci^arly  p>  a  last  and  golden 
age  of  th^  world,^  gave, occasion,  to  divers  interpretations  taken  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  points- of  view;  and  aa.it. had  been  the  practice 
from  very  early  .times,. with  both  pagans,  aiid  Jews,  to,  interpolate  spu- 
rious verses,  accommodated  to  ttieir  respective ,  reli^ous  views  and 
principles,  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  prophecies,^  so.  Christian  fiction, 
from  the  very  first  century  after  Christ,  added  its  own  gnota  to  the 
rest.  "When  Celsus  reproached  the  ChristmBS  with  interpolating  many 
scandalous  thioga  into  tiie.  Sibylline  writings,^. Origen  in  his  reply  could 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  more- ancient  Sibylline  writings  were  full  of 
interpolations.  .  With  tlus  use.  of  the  so  called  ,Sibylline. prophecies,  all 
Christians,  however,  were  not  satisfied.  Celsus  mentions,  among  oliier 
Christian  sects,  the  Sibylhsts,^  and  Origen  accounts  for  it  by  supposing 
that  Celsus  might  some  time  or  other  have  heard  how  this  name  of 
reproach  had  been  applied  to  those  who  quoted  the  Sibyl  aa  a  prophefr 
ess,  by  other  Christians  who  did  not  approve  of  this  practice.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  he  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  those  opponents 
of  the  Sibylline  prophecies  had  ascertained,  on  grounds  of  criticism, 
the  spuriousness  of  these  writings,^  and  for  this  reason  refused  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  fraud  for  pious  purposes ;  more  probably,  they  revolted 
a  priori,  at  the  very  supposition  tiiat  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
phetic power  existed  among  the  heaOien, 

While,  by  others,  the  testimonies,  genuine  and  interpolated,  derived 
from  their  own  literature,  were  employed  against  the  Pagans,  Tertullian 
chose  a  different  course.  Inclined  to  perceive  in  all  culture,  science 
and  art,  the  falsification  of  original  truth,  he  preferred  to  appeal  to 
the  involuntary  utterances  of  the  immediate,  original  voice  of  God  in 
nature.  He  adduced,  aa  evidence  for  Christian  truth  against  Poly- 
theism, the  spontaneous  expressions  of  an  irrepressible,  immediate, 
religious  consciousness  in  common  life,  —  the  testimony  of  the  soul, 
which  he  held  to  be  Christian  by  nature,' —  the  testimony  of  the  simple, 
uncultivated,  ignorant  soul,  previous  to  all  cultivation.*  In  his  apology 
before  the  pagans  he  makes  appeal  to  this  witness  of  the  soul,  "  which, 
though  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  though  led  astray  by  wrong 

Tov  aa/iaro;  /icra^a^^TOC  h  Tp  yy  woaf  constituent  parts  of  the   Sibyllma  books, 

Kal  iiXii^  &va^WMevric,  ^oeni/asTac  tovtijv  and  of  the  interpolated  versos.     See  DLo- 

Icpa  Spe/i/iaTa  X/Muc  te  naVToSaa^  iffj:ov-  nysius  of  Halicarn,  ArchEeol.  I.  IV.  c.  62. 

Tn  Kal  /iop^ii;  Koi  jTDioTiirof  Ctrl  Tuv  mikliy-  '  L.  VII.  C  56 ;  "Ori  napevcypa^av  ric 

Xtmi,    &f   &v  al   npoSi/Xaaei;   uvtfpclmwf  ril  fueiiiif  iroA-U  not  jlXuafJi/ia. 

ToS  iiiXKovTat.  t  c.  Cels.  1.  V.  c.  61. 

I  ti^vXka  imtvojiivifi  OT^/tori  aylXaera  "  Tes^motiium  (tnimiB  naluriiliter  Chris- 

Koi  /tK.aM.d'TtfiTa  Kal  ifiipiera  ^iSeyyo/tEv?)  lianas.    Apologet.  c.  17. 

Xtftiav   iT(Jii   l^iKvetTai  -ry  ^uvy  iti  rbv  '  De  tealimonio  animtB,  c,  I :  To  simpli- 

^eov.    Plntarch.  de  Pythi»  oraculis,  c.  6.  cem  et  rudem  et  impolitam  et  idioticam 

'  Ultima  Cnmld  carmiDis  tetas ;  vid.  Vir-  compelio,  qnalem  habent,  qui  te  solftin  ha- 

gil,  IV,  £clog.  hent,  ilUm  ipsam  de  compile,  do  trivio,  de 

'Apologet.  c  17. 
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traJmng,  though  enfeebled  by  the  desires  and  passions,  yet  wbcn  it 
eotaes  to  itself,  as  out  of  a  fit  of  intoxication,  as  out  of  a  sleep,  out 
of  a  disease,  and  when  conscious  of  its  healthful  condition,  calls  Gtod 
by  this  name  alone,  because  it  is  the  proper  name  of  the  true  God. 
Great  God — 'good  God' — '^d  what  God  gives,  —  these  are  common 
expressions  with  all.  It  adjures  also  this  God  as  its  judge,  in  such 
expressions  as  these :  —  God  is  my  witness  —  to  God  I  commit  my  cause 
—  God  will  requite  me.  Finally,  in  using  these  expresMons,  it  looks, 
not  to  the  Capitol,  but  upward  to  heaven ;  for  it  knows  the  seat  of 
the  living  God  —  from  Him  and  from  thence  it  descended."^ 

^  Qu«,  licet  carcere  corpoiis  pressa,  licet  nns,  et  quod  Dcua  dedciit,  omnium  vox 

institutionibus  pravis    circumscripta,  licet  est.     Judiceni   quoque   conlestatur  ilium, 

liliidinibus  iw  coiicupiscenliis  evigorata,  li-  Deos  videt,  et  Deo  commendo,  et  Deus  mihi 

cetfalsi^  Diia  exancillata,  cam  tamen  re-  rcddot.    Denique,  pronundans  li:»:,  non  ad 

sipLSCLt,  ut  ex  crapulo,  ut  ex  aomno,  ut  ea  Capitoliam,  eed  ad  ccelum  respidt.    Novit 

aliqua  valetudine,  et  saniuifeni  snam  pati-  enim  sedem  Dei  Tivi,  ab  illo  ct  inde  do- 

tur,  Deum  nominat,  hoc  solo  nomine,  quia  scendiL 
proprio  Dd  vert   Deiu  magnixs,  Deus  bo- 
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SECTION    SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  TEE  CHUECH  CONSTITUTION,  OF  CKUECH  DISCIPLIXE,  AKD 
OF  SCHISMS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

I,  History  of  the  Constitution  op  the  Cjidbch. 

1.   Of  tha  ConsUtution  of  Church  Comtnumties  generally. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Christian  church 
constitution,  two  different  epochs  must  bo  carefully  distinguished:  Tlie 
first  epoch  of  ite  formaHon,  as  it  sprang  immediately,  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  out  of  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity, — that  essential  char- 
acter of  Christianity  whereby  it  is  wholly  distinguished,  as  well  from 
the  Old  Testament  position,  as  from  all  previoiB  forms  of  religious  com- 
munity ;  and  secondly,  the  epoch  in  which  this  original  form  of  feUow- 
ship  among  ChrisUans  became  gradually  changed  under  various  foreign 
influences,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  this  period  of  the  history.  We 
speak  first,  then,  of  the  foundation  laid  for  the  constitution  of  Christian 
communities  in  tAe  Apostolic  age. 

A,  The  first  foundation  for  the  constitution  of  Christian  eommvad- 
ties  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

What  Moses  expressed  aa  a  wish,'  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  rest 
upon  all,  and  all  might  be  prophets,  is  a  prediction  of  that  which  was 
to  be  realized  through  Chnst.  By  him  was  instituted  a  feflowship  of 
divine  life,  which,  proceeding  from  the  eqnal  and  equally  immediate  re- 
lation of  all  to  the  one  God,  as  the  divine  source  of  life  to  all,  removed 
those  boundaries  within  which,  at  the  Old  Testament  position,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  life  was  still  confined ;  and  hence  the  fellowship 
thus  derived,  essentially  distmguishes  itself  from  the  constitution  of  aU 
previously  existing  religious  societies.  There  could  he  no  longer  a 
priestly  or  prophetic  oflice,  constituted  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the 
propagation  and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  which  office 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  community  was  to  be  dependent. 
Such  a  guild  of  priests  as  existed  in  the  previous  systems  of  religion, 
empowered  to  guide  other  men,  who  remained,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of 
reh^ous  pupilage ;  having  the  exclusive  care  of  providmg  for  their 
religious  wants,  and  serving  aa  mediators,  by  whom  all  other  men  must 
first  be  placed  in  connection  with  God  and  divine  things;  such  % 
priestly  caste  could  find  no  place  within  Christianity.  In  removing  out 
of  the  way  that  which  separated  men /rum  God,  in  communicating  to 

iNombera,  11:29. 
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all  the  same  fellowsliip  with  (?oii,  Christ  also  removed  fclie  barrier  which 
Lad  hitherto  divided  men /rem  one  another,  Christ,  the  Prophet  and 
High  Priest  for  entire  humanity,  was  the  end  of  the  prophetic  office 
and  of  the  priesthood.  There  was  now  the  same  High  Priest  and  Medi- 
ator for  all,  through  whom  all,  become  reconciled  and  united  with  God, 
are  themselves  made  a  priestly  and  apiritual  race ;  one  heavenly  King, 
Guide  and  'Xeacher,  through  whom  all  are  taught  of  God ;  one  faith, 
one  hope,  one  Spuit  which  should  quicken  all ;  one  oracle  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ;  —  all  wore 
to  be  citizens  of  one  heavenly  kingdom,  with  whose  heavenly  powera, 
even  while  strangcre  in  the  world,  they  should  be  already  furnished. 
When  the  Apostles  apphed  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood 
to  Christianity,  this  was  done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  no  such  visible,  particuiar  priesthood  could  find  place  in  the 
new  cocnmuuity ;  that  since  free  access  to  God  and  to  heaven  had  been, 
once  for  all,  opened  to  believers  by  one  High  Priest,  even  Christ,  they 
Lad,  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  him,  become  themselves  a  spii'itual  peo- 
ple, consecrated  to  Gwl';  their  calling  being  none  other  than  to  dedi- 
cate their  entire  life  to  God  aa  a  thank-offering  for  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion, to  publish  abroad  the  power  and  grace  of  him  who  had  called 
them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,  to  make 
their  life  one  continual  priesthood,  one  spiritual  worship  springing  from 
the  temper  of  faith  working  by  love,  one  continuous  testimony  for  their 
Saviour  (compare  1  Pet,  ii.  9,  Rom,  xii.  1,  and  the  spirit  and  whole 
trsun  of  thought  running  through  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.)  So,  too, 
the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  in  general  and  in  particular,  the 
diifusion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathens  and  the  good  of  each  par- 
ticular community,  waa  now  to  be,  not  the  duty  of  one  select  class  (tf 
Christians  alone,  but  the  most  immediate  concern  of  each  individual. 
Every  one,  from  the  position  assigned  him  by  the  invisible  Head  of  the 
diurch,  should  cooperate  in  promoting  this  object  by  the  special  gifts 
which  God  had  bestowed  on  him,  —  gifts  grounded  in  his  peeuliar  na- 
ture, but  that  nature  renewed  and  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  There 
was  no  distinction  here  of  spiritual  and  secular ;  but  all,  as  Christians, 
should,  in  their  inner  life,  in  temper  and  disposition,  be  dead  to  the  nu- 
godhke,  to  the  world,  and  in  so  far  separate  from  tiie  world,  — men 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  not  hy  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The 
individual  predominant  capabihties  of  Christians,  sanctified,  made  godly 
by  this  Spirit  and  appropriated  as  organs  for  its  activity,  should  be 
transformed  to  chariamata,  ^fts  of  grace.  It  was  thus,  therefore,  the 
Apostle  Paul  began  his  exposition  of  apiritual  ^fts,  addressed  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  (1  Corinth,  xii.)  "  Once,  when  ye  were  heathens, 
and  suffered  yourselves  to  be  led  blindfold  by  your  priests  to  dumb 
idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now  that  through  Christ  ye 
serve  the  living  God,  ye  no  longer  have  such  guides,  drawing  you  along 
blmdfold  by  leadmg-strings.  Te  have  yourselves  for  a  guide  the  Spirit 
of  God,'  that  enlightens  you.  Ye  no  longer  dumbly  foUow;  He 
Bpeaks  out  of  you ;  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit." 
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The  essence  of  tlie  Christian  community  rested  on  this :  that  no  one 
individual  sliould  he  the  clio3en,  preeminent  organ  of  the  Holj  Spirit 
for  the  guidance  of  tlie  whole ;  but  all  were  to  cooperate, — each  at  his 
particular  position,  and  with  tiie  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  one  supplying 
what  might  be  wanted  by  another,  — for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  of  the  common  end.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  idea  of  the  cAartsma  becomes  important ;  the  charisma,  by  which 
is  designated  the  individuality  and  diveraity  in  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  that  quickens  all,  aa  contradistinguished  from  that  which  in 
all  is  the  same ;  the  peculiar  kind  and  manner  or  form  of  the  activity 
of  that  common  principle,  so  far  as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  each  individual.  Just  as  the  unity  of  that  higher 
Spirit  must  reveal  itself  in  the  manifoidness  of  the  charismata,  so  must 
all  these  peculiarities,  qmekened  by  the  same  Spirit,  serve  as  organs, 
mutually  helping  each  other  for  one  common  end,  the  edification  of  the 
church.  We  understand  edification  here,  according  to  the  general  and 
ori^al  sense  of  the  term  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  referring  to 
the  advancement  and  development,  from  its  common  ground,  of  the 
entire  hfe  of  the  church-community.  The  edification  of  the  church, 
in  this  sense,  was  the  common  work  of  all.  Even  edification  by  the 
word  was  not  assigned  exclusively  to  one  individual ;  but  every  man 
who  felt  the  inward  call  to  it,  might  give  utterance  to  the  word  in  the 
aasembied  church.  Referring  to  the  same  end,  there  were  likewise 
different  gifts,  grounded  in  the  diversity  of  peculiar  natures,  quickened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  according  as,  for  example,  the  productive,  (proph- 
ecy,) or  the  receptive,  (interpretation,  the  iiep/ii)viia.')  or  the  critical 
faculty,  (proving  of  spuits ;)  according  as  the  capacity  for  feeling  and 
intuition,  or  that  of  sober  reflective  thought  predominated ;  according 
as  the  Divine,  in  its  overwhelming  force,  had  the  preponderance,  and 
the  Human,  in  its  independent  development,  gave  place  to  it ;  or  a  har- 
monious cooperation  of  both  the  Divine  and  the  Human  prevailed ; 
according  as  the  momentaneoua  and  sudden  seizure  of  inspiration  had 
the  ascendency,  or  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
became  unfolded  through  a  process  of  thought  quickened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (where  again  there  were  manifold  gradations,  from  an  ecstatic 
elevation  of  mind  down  to  the  uniform,  discreet  suti  cautious  unfold- 
ing of  the  understanding,  speaking  with  tongues,  prophecy,  the 
ordinary  gift  of  teaching,)  in  fine,  according  as 'the  prevailing  ten- 
dency was  to  the  theoretical  or  to  the  practical,  (the  Gnosis  or  tiie 
Sophia.) 

Since  Chrbtianity  did  not  destroy  any  of  the  natural  distinctions 
grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  sanctified  and  enno- 
bled them ;  for  our  Saviour's  words,  that  he  came  nob  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,  apply  also  to  the  natural  world;  so,  although  the  dividing 
will  between  man  and  woman,  in  respect  to  the  higher  life,  was 
removed  hy  Christ,  and  in  him  man  and  woman  become  one,  yet  Chris- 
tianity would  have  the  woman  remain  true  to  the  particular  sphere  and 
destination  assigned  her  by  nature.  Women  were  excluded  from  taking 
VOL.  I.  IQ 
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any  public  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  church 
they  were  referred  to  their  appropriate  sphere  of  activity  within  the 
besom  of  the  family,  or  some  corresponding  place  in  the  administration 
of  church  affaira.  The  Apostle  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xiv,  34,)  interdicts  the 
female  part  of  the  church  alone  from  pablicly  speaking  in  the  assem- 
blies ;  which  makes  it  evident  again,  that  no  other  exception  existed  to 
the  universality  of  this  right  among  the  Christians.  But  this  last  men- 
tioned exception  continued  to  be  made,  after  the  same  manner,  in  suc- 
ceeding times.  Even  the  enthusiastic  Montanists  recognized  it ;  only 
maintaining  that  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  were 
not  bound  by  this  rule.  In  proof  of  this,  they  referred  to  the  case  of 
the  prophecying  women,  mentioned  in  1  Corinth,  xi.  5;  but  incorrectly, 
since  the  Apostle  shnply  speaks  here  of  a  practice  that  prevailed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  without  approving  that  practice,  but  with  a  design 
of  correcting  it  in  a  later  part  of  the  epistle.  This  will  be  evident  oa 
comparing  1  Corinth,  xi.  5,  with  xiv.  34.' 

As  the  inner  fellowship  of  divine  life  introduced  by  Christianity 
strove,  however,  from  the  beginning,  to  exhibit  itself  in  an  outward 
fellowship,  it  must  necessarily  appropiiate  to  itself  some  determinate 
form,  answering  to  its  own  essence,  a  form  in  which  this  union  could 
appear  and  shape  itself  as  a  spiritual  body ;  because  without  such  form 
no  association,  for  whatever  purpose,  can  have  actual  being  and  sub- 
sistence. To  this  end,  a  certain  organization  was  necessary ;  a  cer- 
tain relative  superordination  and  subordination  of  the  different  members, 
according  to  the  different  positions  assigned  them  in  reference  to  the 
whole ;  a  certain  guidance  and  direction  of  the  common  concerns, 
and  therefore  separation  of  organs  destined  for  that  particular  end. 
And  this  stands  in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  what  we  asserted 
respecting  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  the  fellowship 
grounded  therein,  and  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of  Christians  to 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  relation  of  members  to  one 
another  points  already  to  such  an  organic  form  in  the  constitution  of 
the  community  as  a  nece^ary  thing.  For,  as  there  were  individualities 
of  character  predominantly  productive,  and  others  of  a  more  receptive 
bent ;  as  there  were  those  preeminently  calculated  to  guide  and  rule ; 
and,  as  the  Christaan  life  shaped  itself  after  the  form  of  these  natural 
peculiarities,  which  it  ennobled' — the  natural  talent  being  elevated  to 
a  charisma — the  result  was,  that  some  members  of  the  community 
would  come  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  which  is  designated  in  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  as  the  x^pif/"'  Kv^ipynf^uq  (governments.)  This  mututd  relar 
tion  of  giife,  grounded  in  the  natural  talents  of  individuals,  pointed  to 
a  corresponding  position  of  the  several  members  of  the  commumty  in 
their  relation  to  one  another.     The  x^p'^p"  iv/Jspvi^OTwr  required  a  corres- 

1  The  Hilary,  who  wrote  commentaries  practice  of  the  church.    Primnm  omnei 

on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  is  remarkBiMe  docebant  et  omncs  baptizabant,  ut  crescereC 

for  the  freedom  from  prejudice  wiih  which  plebs  etmultiplicaretar,  omnibus  inter  initio 

ho  contemplates  Chnstian  antiqultj.    In  conceasum  est,  et  evangelizare  et  baptizare 

speaking  of  these  matters  also,  he  correct-  el   scriptnras   explorare.    Hilar,  in  episL 

ly  distinguishes  the  earlier  from  the  later  Ephes.  c.  IV.  r,  12 
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ponding  office,  the  fitness  for  which  had  bfien  conferred  by  that  gift,  in 
the  organization  of  the  church.  This  was  a  whole,  composed  of  equal 
members,  all  the  members  being  hut  organs  of  the  community,  as  tlus 
was  the  hody  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  All  these  memhera, 
as  organs  of  the  whole  and  of  the  one  Spirit  which  gave  it  life,  were  to 
cooperate,  each  in  his  appropriate  place,  for  the  common  end ;  and 
some  of  the  memhera  acted  in  this  organization  of  parts  as  the  preemi- 
nently guiding  ones.  But  it  could  ktrdly  work  iteelf  out  in  a  natural 
way  from  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  Christian  fellowship, 
that  this  guidan  ce  ghoulA  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one  individual. 
The.  monarchical  form  of  government  was  not  suited  to  the  Christian 
community  of  spirit. 

The  preponderance  of  one  individual  at  the  head  of  the  whole  might 
too  easily  operate  as  a  check  on  the  free  development  of  the  life  of 
the  church,  and  the  free  cooperation  of  tiie  different  organs,  in  whom 
the  consciousness  of  mutual  independence  must  ever  be  kept  alive, 
The  individual  on  whom  everything  depended,  might  acquire  too  great 
an  importance  for  the  whole ;  and  so  become  the  centre,  round  which 
all  would  gather,  so  as  to  obscure  the  sense  of  their  common  relation  to 
that  only  One,  who  should  be  the  centre  for  all.  The  Apostles  stood 
to  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  relation  which  corresponded 
only  to  their  peculiar  position  in  the  development  of  the  church,  and 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  office ; 
since  they  alone  were  to  be  the  bearers  of  Christ's  word  and  spirit  for 
all  ages ;  the  chosen  witnesses  of  his  personal  appearance  and  ministry, 
of  his  resurrection  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  stato  of  being ;  the  ne- 
ce^ary  intenuediat«  links  by  which  the  whole  church  was  connected 
with  Christ.  This  was  a  relation  of  dependence  and  subordination, 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  historical  development,  which  could  not 
be  repeated.  And  these  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  this  position  in 
the  guidance  of  the  church  belonged,  how  far  were  they  from  any 
thought  of  exercising  a  constraining  preponderance  in  its  affairs,  to  lord 
it  over  the  faith,  of  which  the  foundation  had  once  been  laid,  and  which 
was  now  to  develop  itself  with  freedom,  and  ^ve  shape  to  everything 
by  its  own  inherent  power  alone !  How  much  respect  they  showed  for 
the  free  development  of  the  collective  body !  They  endeavored  to  gain 
the  free  cooperation  of  the  commuiuties  in  all  the  afiairs  which  con- 
cerned those  communities — a  point  on  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter,  Peter  and  John  place  themselves  in  their 
epistles  in  the  same  class  with  other  presiding  officers  of  the  communi- 
ties, instead  of  claiming  a  piace  above  them  as  general  rulers  of  the 
church.  How  difficult  it  might  he  to  find  in  the  communities  an  indi- 
vidual uniting  in  himself  all  the  qualifications  for  guiding  the  affeirs  of 
the  body,  and  who  alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  all !  How  much 
eaaer  to  find  in  every  community  several  fathers  of  families,  whose 
peculiarities  together  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  each  as  an  indi- 
vidual, one  of  whom  might  enjoy  the  most  confidence  in  this,  and  the 
other  in  that  class  of  the  community,  and  who  together  therefore  might 
be  qualified  for  such  a  function.     Monarchy  in  spiritual  things  does 
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not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  for  this  points  everywhere 
to  the  feeling  of  a  mutual  need  of  help,  to  the  necessity  and  to  the 
great  advantage  as  \yell  of  common  counsel  as  of  common  prayer. 
Where  two  or  three  are  a^emhled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  prom- 
ises to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Besides,  Christianity  freely  appropriated  to  its  own  use  such  already 
existing  forms  as  were  adapted  to  its  spirit  and  essential  character. 
Now  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  all  the  sects  that  sprung  out  of 
Judaism,  there  existed  a  form  of  government  which  was  not  monarchical, 
but  aristocratic ;  consisting  of  a  council  of  elders,  D'Sp.I,  irpcaBirfpoi,  who 
had  the  guidance  of  all  afiairs  belon^ng  t»  the  common  interest.  To 
this  form,  Christianity,  which  unfolded  itself  out  of  Judfusm,  would  most 
naturally  attach  itself.  The  same  polity,  moreover,  would  appear  most 
natural,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  empire  communities  were 
founded  among  the  pagans,  for  men  had  long  been  used  to  see  the 
affiwrs  of  state  administered  hy  a  senate,  by  the  assembly  of  decuriones. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  relationship  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
administration,  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  clergy  were  denom- 
inated orth,  the  guiding  senate  of  the  community;  since  ordo  stands 
preeminently  for  the  ordo  senatorum. 

The  guidance  of  the  communities  was  accordingly  everywhere  en- 
trusted to  a  counsel  of  elders.  It  was  not  necessary  that  these  should 
he  the  oldest  in  years,  though  some  respect  doubtless  was  had  to  age- 
But  age  here  was  a  deagnation  of  worth,  as  in  the  Latin  'f  senatus." 
and  in  the  Greek  "yspovaia."  Besides  the  usual  name  Trpea^irepoi, 
given  to  these  heads  of  the  community,  there  were  also  many  others, 
denoting  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  as  iroi/ift'tc  shepherds; 
]'d373  ^ov/ievoi,  wpoeCTTuref  tuv  iSe^Cni.  Tho  founding  of  Communities 
among  the  pagans  led  to  another  name,  more  conformed  to  the  Gre- 
cian mode  of  designating  such  relations,  than  the  appellations  above 
cited,  which  clearly  show  their  Jewish  origin.  This  name  was  inimoTroi, 
borrowed  from  the  city  form  of  government  among  the  Greeks,^  and 
applied  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Christian  communities,  as  over- 
seers of  the  whole,  leaders  of  the  community. 

That  the  name  ininnoiioc  or  bishops,  was  mtogetlier  synonymous  with 
that  of  Presbyters,  is  clearly  evident  from  those  passages  of  scripture, 
where  both  appellations  are  used  interchangeably.  Acts  20,  comp. 
T.  17  with  v.  28;  Ep.  to  Titus,  c.  1,  v.  5  with  v.  7  and  from  those 
where  the  office  of  deacon  is  named  immediately  after  that  of  bishop, 
so  that  between  these  two  church  offices  there  could  not  still  be  a  third 
intervening  one.  Ep.  toPhihpp.l:  1;  1  Tim.  3:  1  and  8.  This 
interchange  in  the  use  of  the  two  appellations  shows  that  they  were 
perfectly  identical.  Even  were  the  name  bishop  ori^nally  nothing 
more  than  the  distinctive  title  of  a  president  of  this  church-senate,  of 
a  Primus  inter  pares,  yet  even  in  this  case  such  interchange  would  be 
fjuite  inadmissible.  Likewise  in  the  letter  which  Clemens,  the  disciple 
of  Paul,  writes  in  tie  name  of  the  Roman  church,  the  deacons  are 

1  See  on  tMa  point,  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  Vol.1,  p.  I9S 
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named  immediately  after  the  bishops,  as  tie  presiding  oSicera  of  the 
communities.^ 

But  we  here  go  on  the  supposition,  that  in  each  town,  from  the  be- 
ginning onward,  one  single  eonununitj  fonned  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  a  senate  of  elders.  Are  we  warranted  to  suppose  this  ?  An  oppo- 
ate  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  hj  several  writers  in  more  recent 
times.^  It  is  held,  accordmg  to  tliis  view,  that  there  were  not  single 
churches  formed  from  the  beginning,  especially  in  the  larger  towns ; 
hut  aa  Christianity  was  introduced  from  many  different  quarters  and 
by  diiferent  preachers,  single,  stnall  communities  must  have  heen 
founded,  independent  of  one  another,  which  remained  separate,  and 
held  their  assemblies  at  different  places.  Not  till  later,  then,  would 
one  conttnunifcy  he  fonned  from  the  coming  together  of  tliese  several 
conventicles.  Of  such  separate  conventicles  preceding  the  formation 
of  one  community,  indications  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  those  pas- 
sages of  St,  Paul's  epistles,  where  one  person,  witli  the  church  assem- 
bling in  his  house,  is  greeted.  Coloss.  4:  15;  1  Corinth.  16;  19; 
Bom.  16:  5  — 14,  15;  Philcm.  2.  Each  of  these  small  communi- 
ties is  supposed  to  have  had  its  own  presiding  officer,  and  in  this  sense 
the  monarchical  was  the  original  form  of  government  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  According  to  one  view,  the  contentions  of  these  little 
bands  and  their  presiding  officers  with  one  another,  first  caused  the 
want  to  be  felt  of  greater  unity  and  closer  connection  under  a  common 
head ;,  by  which  the  gradual  formation  of  the  episcopal  government  of 
the  church  would  be  promoted.  According  to  the  other  view,  the 
name  fm'TOomii  designated  originally  the  function  of  these  local  presi- 
dents, and  the  name  presbyters,  ^c  colleg^al  union  of  these  several 
presidents  of  communities. 

Such  an  atomic  theory,  however,  corresponds,  certainly,  least  of  all,  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  community  of  Spirit,  which 
tended  everywhere  to  fellowship  and  unity,  and  conveyed  with  it  the 
consciousness  of  all  belonging  together  to  one  body.*  Everywhere  in 
the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  Christians  of  the  same  city  appear 
as  members  associated  together  to  form  one  UK^wia-  This  unity 
never  represents  itself  as  something  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  but  as 
the  original  form,  having  its  ground  from  the  beginning  in  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  consciousness ;  and  Uie  party  divisions  which  threat- 
ened to  dissolve  this  unity,  appear  rather  ae  a  morbid  affection  which 
had  crept  in  later,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church.  And  if  portions  of 
the  church  sometimes  formed  separate  assemblies  in  the  houses  of  such 
individuals  as  possessed  local  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  or  who 
were  eminently  qualified  to  edify  those  who  assembled  in  their  dwell- 

1  See  Cap.  IS.  Dr.  ton  Banr,  in  his  TrealiEB  on  Cie  Pai- 

*  Dr.  Kisi  of  Leyden;  see  hia  Essay  on  loral  Letlcra. 
tJie  Origin  of  the  Episcopal  Power  in  the        '  Comp.  what  I  have  said  in  ohjection  to 

Chrislian  Church,  translated  from  the  Dntch  this  theory,  in  my  Histoir  of  the  Planting, 

in   Iltgen's  Zeilschrift  fiir  die  historische  &c.,  p.  49  and  199  ;  also  Itothe,  in  Ms  work 

Xheologie,  Bd.  II,  Stes  SWct,  S.48, — and  Uber  die  AnfSnge  der  Christlichea  Kircha 
p.  197,  and  onward. 
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inga,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ;  ^  yet  this  was  something  which 
did  not  occur  till  later,  when  the  commuiiitiea  that  were  already  regu- 
larly organized  became  more  Dumerous ;  and  those  who  met  in  such 
assemblies  did  not,  by  so  doing,  separate  themselvea  from  the  greab 
whole  of  the  community  which  aulraiat^d  tinder  that  guiding  senate. 
Of  coarse  the  distinction,  which  has  its  sole  ground  in  the  theory  afeore 
mentioned,  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  vanishes ;  and  all  we  can 
admit  is,  that  the  latter  was  particularly  the  name  of  dignity,  the 
former  the  name  designatbg  the  function,  or  particular  sphere  of 
activity. 

These  presbyters  or  bishops  then,  as  we  may  call  the  same  fimction- 
aries  considered  under  diiferent  points  of  view,  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  communities,  the  direction  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  common  intorest ;  but  the  o^ee  of  teaching  was  not  committed  ex- 
clusively to  them;  for,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  all  Okristiamg, 
originally,  had  the  right  of  pouring  out  their  hearts  before  the  brethren, 
and  of  speaking  for  their  edification,  in  the  public  assemblies.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  this,  that  all  the  members  of  a  community 
were  fitted  for  the  ordinary  and  regular  office  of  teaching;  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  a  ^ft  of  teaching,  such  as,  like  every  other 
cultivated  talent,  stood  constantly  at  the  command  of  him  that  nnce 
possessed  it,  and  those  effusions  proceeding  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,^  which  were  connected  with  insulated  and  transient  states 
of  elevated  feeling,  such  as,  in  especial  manner,  belonged  t«  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  that  primitive  time  of  extraordinary  mental  excite- 
ment from  above,  whon  the  divine  life  was  first  entering  within  the 
limits  of  the  earthly  world,  and  sudden  transitions  in  conversion  must 
more  frequently  occur.  On  such  transient  awakenings  and  excitements 
of  the  reh^ous  consciousness  alone,  the  care  necessary  to  preserve, 
propagate  and  advance  religious  knowledge,  and  to  defend  the  genuine, 
pure,  apostolic  doctrine  against  the  various  corrupting  tendencies  — 
already  threatening  to  come  in  —  of  Jewish  or  Pagan  modes  of  think- 
ing, could  not  be  made  to  depend.  Christianity  claimed  for  its  service 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  no  less  than  those  of  feeling.  Where  one  of 
these  two  faculties  predominated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  disturb- 
ances of  the  Christian  consciousness  and  life  always  ensued.  'That 
healthy  and  harmonious  development,  by  virtue  of  which  all  exclusive 
preponderance  of  single  chaiismata  would  be  precluded,  was  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  apostolic  period.  Hence  the  watchful 
counteraction  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  wherever  he  noticed  any  exclusive 
tendency  of  this  kind  which  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  harmoni- 

1  Comp.  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  etc,  raised  to  a  higher  grade,  nnd  suppressing 

p.  208.  more  enlircly  the  ordinary  coaflciousness. 

"As  prophecy,  speaking  with  tongues.  The  passage  in  Acta,  10;  46,  relating  to 

I  mil  take  Uiis  occasion  to  point  out  a  pas-  the  gtft  of  tongues,  Irenceus,  III.  12,  IS, 

aage  in  Irenteua,  which  serres  to  confirm  explains  thus :  while  the  Holy  Ghost  restad 

what  I  have  3o  often  advanced,  diat  by  the  on  them,  they  poured  out  their  feelings  in 

aift  of  tongues,  was  designated  something  the  manner  of  prophecy.    ToS  irvivftaTtit 

"      "^       '      ■      '  .   ■     ,  ■ .  .-1  _^^  dyiou  hzavaTzavovTo^  airotf,  jcpo^jfTsit- 

iTo-c  airoilc  dicijKO£(. 
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0U3  and  healthy  development  of  the  Christiaii  life  —  as  we  see  in  hia 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Care  was  to  be  taken,  therefore,  that 
along  with  those  utterances  of  extraordinary  inspiration,  to  be  connected 
with  no  particular  function,  there  should  never  fail  to  be  in  the  commu- 
nities such  as  were  qualified  to  satisfy  the  need  of  knonled^e,  men 
capable  of  unfolding  and  of  defendmg  for  them  Chnsti'm  truth :  the 
function  denoted  by  the  Uyoc  tiuoewt  and  the  v  "f"  ^  SacKa'K  a  This 
latter  presupposed  a  certain  previous  cultivation  of  the  undtrstanding, 
a  power  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought,  a  certain  gift  of  communi- 
cation ;  all  which,  if  once  present,  when  quickened  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  became  a  charisma  of  this  Idnd.  Such  as  possessed 
this  charisma,  were  on  that  account  fitted  to  take  care  for  the  continual 
preservation  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  community  and  for  the  establish- 
ment and  furtherance  of  Christian  knowledge,  without  excludmg  the 
cooperation  of  the  rest,  who  were  at  liberty  to  assist,  each  from  his  own 
position,  and  according  to  the  particular  ^ft  which  might  beiong  to 
him.  Hence,  in  the  apostolic  age,  tbe  j^ft  of  teaching,  arup'c^a  MaeKaXia;, 
and  the  order  of  teachers,  Miiaxaloi,  who  were  distinguished  by  thia 
gift,  are  represented  as  constituting  an  entirely  distinct  iunction  and 
order.  All  the  members  of  a  community  might,  at  particular  seasons, 
feel  the  impulse  to  address  the  assembled  brethren,  or  to  break  forth 
before  them  in  acta  of  invocation  or  praise  to  their  God ;  but  only  a 
few  possessed  that  xap"'/ii  ^iSasKoXiai,  and  were  icd&maXot. 

It  is  clear  of  itself,  however,  that  this  faculty  of  teaching  is  a  tiling 
quite  distinct  from  the  talent  for  administering  the  outward  concerns 
of  the  community,  the  jflpia^Q««j3Eji^(T£ot,  which  was  particularly  required 
for  the  office  of  assessor  in  the  chnrch  council,  the  office  of  presbyter 
or  bishop.  These  gifts,  so  different  in  their  kind,  could  not  always  be 
united  in  the  same  individual.  In  the  early  apostohc  church,  to  which 
all  arbitrary  and  idle  distinctions  of  ranks  were  so  alien,  and  where 
every  office  was  considered  simply  with  reference  to  the  end  it  was  to 
subserve  and  circumscribed  by  an  inner  necessity,  the  function  of 
teaching  and  that  of  church  government,  the  function  of  a  iiSusKaloc 
and  that  of  a  not/a/v^  as  also  the  gifts  roquiatc  for  both,^  were  hence 
also  originally  distinguished  and  held  separate  from  each  other.^ 

In  the  unfolding  of  these  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
diferent  steps,  or  stages ;  and  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  assuming, 
as  the  original  form,  every  thing  which  we  find  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  apostolic  times.  The  historic  progress  itself  must  have  introduced 
many  changes ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  supposed  that  every 
arrangement  in  the  communities  when  St.  Paul  wrote  hia  last  epistles 
remained  the  same  as  when  he  sent  the  first.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
ministration  of  doctrine,  the  following  gradations  are  to  be  distmguished 
in  the  progressive  development.^  1.  It  occurred  naturally  that  indi- 
viduals, qiialified  for  it  by  previous  cultivation  of  mind,  were,  by  virtue 

'  The  x^P'"!"'  SiiannMac  and  Ite  x^P'"-  pose  of  seeing  the  distinction  between  the 

/iO  xv^epitfiaeuc-  diituTOUJ'  and  the  npoenrug. 

''Comp.  for  instance,  Bom.  12:  7,  8,  and  «  Bee  my  Hist,  of  tijePliuiting,  &«,!>.  210, 
the  passages  olrendj  noticed,  for  the  pur- 
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of  tbia  qualification,  particularly  called  to  the  regular  dispensation  of 
doctrine.  2.  Such  persons  were  commonly  ordained  and  set  apart  aa 
teachers  of  the  church.  3.  The  functions  of  church-teacher  and  of 
elder  became  more  closely  connected  with  each  other.  It  must  have 
been  held  a  salutary  thing,  tending  to  tte  good  order  and  quiet  of  the 
communities,  that  among  their  presiding  officers  there  should  be  also 
those  who  possessed  the  talent  for  administering  the  ofSce  of  teaching. 
If  in  some  eases,  as  in  Paul's  farewell  address  to  the  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesug,  the  care  of  majiitaining  pure  doctrine  was  com- 
mitted to  the  presbyters  generally,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
belonged  to  them  to  administer  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  more 
restricted  sense ;  for  the  Apostle  may  be  speaking  here  simply  of  one 
among  the  general  cares  of  church  government.  But  when,  in  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  it  is  required  of  a  bishop,  that  he  should  not  only 
himself  hold  fast  the  genuine,  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  but  also  be 
able  to  establish  others  in  it,  and  confute  its  adversaries,  it  is  certainly 
implied  that  the  bishop  must  possess  also  the  gift  of  teaching.  Indeed 
under  many  circumstances  of  the  church,  such  as  those,  for  example, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  above  mentioned  epistle,  this  would  be 
highly  desirable  on  account  of  the  threatening  danger  from  the  spread 
of  erroneous  doctrines,  which  was  to  be  met  by  the  paternal  authority 
of  elders  of  the  community,  supported  by  their  oral  teaching.  So, 
too,  in  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  (5:17),  those  of  the  presbyters 
who,  to  the  talent  for  government,  Kn^tpwijoif,  could  unite  also  that  of 
teaching,  StSanKoXia,  are  counted  worthy  of  double  honor;  and  the 
prominence  given  here  to  each  may  he  regarded  as  another  proof  that 
the  two  were  not  neeessarily  and  always  united. 

Besides  these,  we  find  only  one  other  church  office  in  the  Apostofic 
age,  that  of  deacons.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  from  the  beginning 
simply  external,  as  it  was  instituted  in  the  first  place,  according  to 
Acta  vi,  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  care  of  providing 
for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  communities,  to  which  many  other  external 
duties  were  afterwards  added,  devolved  particularly  on  this  office. 
Besides  the  deacons,  there  were  appointed  also  deaconesses,  for  the 
female  portion  of  the  communiijes,  because  the  free  access  of  men  to 
the  female  sex,  especially  in  the  East,  where  custom  demanded  so  care- 
ful a  separation  of  the  sexes,  might  excite  suspicion  and  give  offence. 
If  the  women,  in  conformity  with  their  natural  destination,  were  excluded 
from  the  offices  of  teaching  and  church  government,  yet  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  the  sex  were  now  claimed,  in  this  way,  as  peculiar 
^fta  for  the  service  of  the  communities.  By  means  of  such  deacon- 
esses the  gospel  coidd  be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  famiUes,  where, 
owing  to  the  citstoms  of  the  East,  no  man  could  gain  admittance,* 
They  were  also  bound,  as  Christian  wives  and  mothers  of  tried  expe- 
rience in  all  the  relations  of  their  sex,  to  assist  the  younger  women  of 
the  commtmities  with  their  counsel  and  encouragement,^ 

1  As  a  proof,  see  the  words  of  Clement     ywatKuviTiv    uSiafiTiqTti^  TiaptiaeSiero  ^ 
of  Alexandria,  (St  L  III.  p.  4*8.)  reipect-     to6  Kvpiov  iiSaaxaXia. 
ing  Christian  women;  Ai  ^v  km  ck  t^v        S  Terlull.  da  Tirginib.  velaodia,  c  9;  TJt 
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As  regards  the  election  to  these  church  offices,  we  are  in  want  of 
sufficient  information  to  enable  u3  to  decide  how  it  was  managed  in  the 
early  Apostolic  times.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  method  of 
procedure  differed  under  different  circumstances.  As  in  the  institutioa 
of  deacons  the  apostles  left  the  choice  to  the  communities  themselves, 
and  as  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  choice  of  deputies  to  attend  the 
apostles  in  the  name  of  the  communitJes  (1  Corinth,  viii :  19),  we  might 
argue  that  a  similar  course  would  be  pursued  in- filling  other  offices  of 
the  church.  Tet  it  maybe  that  in  many  cases  the  apostles  themselves, 
where  they  could  not  as  yet  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  new  communities,  conferred  the  important  office  of  presbyters 
on  such  as  in  their  own  judgment,  under  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
appeared  to  be  the  fittest  persons.  Their  choice  would,  moreover, 
deserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  confidence  of  the  communities  (comp. 
Actssiv:  28;  Titus  i:  5)  ;  although  when  St.  Paul  empowers  Titus  to 
set  presiding  officers  over  the  communities  who  possessed  the  requiate 
quf^fications,  tJds  dreumstOnee  decides  nothmg  as  to  the  mode  of  choice, 
nor  is  a  choice  by  the  community  itself  iJierebif  necessarily  excluded. 
The  regular  course  seems  to  have  been  this:  the  church  offices  were 
entrusted  m  preference  to  the  first  converts  of  the  eommiuiities,  pro- 
vided that  in  other  respects  they  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications. 
(1  Corinth,  vi:  15).^  Clement  of  Rome  cites  the  following  rule,  as 
one  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  relative  to  the 
appointment  to  church  offices ;  "  tJiat  they  nhovld  be  jUled,  according 
to  the  Judgment  of  approved  men,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  com- 
munitg."  It  may  have  been  the  general  practice  for  the  presbyters 
themselvea,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  propose  another  to  the  community 
in  place  of  the  person  deceased,  and  leave  it  to  the  whole  body  either  to 
approve  or  decline  their  selection  for  reasons  assigned.^  Where  asking 
for  the  assent  of  the  community  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  formality, 
this  mode  of  filling  church  offices  had  the  salutajy  effect  of  causing  the 
Votes  of  the  majority  to  be  gmded  by  those  capable  of  judging,  and  of 
suppressing  divisions ;  while  at  the  same  time  no  one  was  obteuded  on 
the  community  who  would  not  be  welcome  to  their  hearts. 

Again,  as  regards  the  relation  in  winch  these  presbyters  stood  to  the 
communities,  they  were  not  designed  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  but 
to  act  as  presiding  officers  and  guides  of  an  ecclesiastical  repubhc ;  to 
conduct  all  things  with  the  cooperation  of  the  communities  as  their 
ministers,  and  not  their  masters.  So  the  apostles  regarded  this  relation 
when  they  addressed  their  epistles,  which  treat  not  barely  of  matters 
of  doctrine  but  of  things  relating  to  the  life  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  not  to  the  presiding  officers. of  the  communities  alone,  but  to 
the  entire  communities.     In  the  instance  where  the  Apostle  Paul  pro- 

experimentis   omnium   BtfecWnm  strnctie,  airav,  SoKtpaaavTei  r^  ■nveiiiori  ct;  liria- 

facila  norint  cieteras  et  consilio  eE  f  olalio  noirouf  «oi  Siaxonov;  /lefi^ovTcni  ntarsveiv. 

jnvttre;  et  ul  nihilominns  ea  decuemrerint,  ^  Clement,  Cap.  44 ;  Toil^  xaraaraSsvTac 

per  qnffl  femina  probari  polost.  ijrd   tuv   aiKaruiuv  ^  /icra^  if  Mpuv 

1  So  bIbo  Clemetit  of  Borne,  (cap.  43.)  kXXoyiiujv  avSpCiv,  auvEuJoKijacitn/f  rijf  hn- 

sajs  of  the  Apostles :  Karii  x^P""  ""^  "■"'  i/li/ttiof  ffuoijj. 
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nouncea  a  sentence  of  excomnmnication  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  he  conceives  himself  united  in  spirit  with  the  whole  community 
(1  Coiinth.  V.  4),  assuming  that  regularly,  in  a  matter  of  such  common 
concern,  the  participation  of  the  whole  community  was  required. 

B.   Changes  in  (he  Comtifnition  of  the  Christian  Chureh  after  the 
age  of  the  Apostles. 

The  changes  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  under- 
went during  this  period,  related  especially  to  the  three  following  partic- 
vdars;  1,  the  distinction  of  bishops  from  presbyters,  and  the  gradu^ 
development  of  the  monarchico-episcopal  church  government;  2.  the 
distinction  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity,  and  the  formation  of  a  sacer- 
dotal caste,  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  idea  of  the  priesthood ;  3. 
the  multiplication  of  church  offices. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  we  are  In  want,  it  Is  true,  of  exact 
and  full  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  change  took 
pla«e  in  single  cases ;  but  a  comprehensive  view  on  grounds  of  analogy 
will  set  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light.  Since  the  presbyters  consti- 
tuted a  deliberative  assembly,  it  would  of  course  soon  become  the  prao 
lice  for  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  the  rest.  This  might  be 
so  arranged  as  to  tdke  place  by  some  law  of  rotation,  so  that  the 
presidency  would  thus  pass  in  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  Possibly, 
in  many  places,  such  was  the  original  arrangement.  Yet  we  find  no 
tra«e,  at  least  in  history,  of  anything  of  this  kind.  But  neither,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  with  any 
vestige  of  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  presidency  over 
the  presbyterial  college  was  originally  distinguished  by  a  special  name. 
However  the  case  may  have  been,  then,  as  to  this  point,  what  we  find 
existing  in  the  second  century  enables  us  to  infer,  respecting  the  pre- 
ceding times,  that  soon  after  the  Apostolic  age  the  standing  office  of 
president  of  the  presbytery  must  have  been  formed ;  which  president, 
as  having  preeminently  the  oversight  over  all,  was  designated  by  the 
special  name  of  'Eirimairo^,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  other  pres- 
byters. Thus  the  name  came  at  length  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
this  presbyter,  while  the  name  presbyter  continued  at  first  to  be  common 
to  all ;  for  the  bishops,  as  presiding  presbyters,  had  no  official  character 
other  than  that  of  the  presbyters  generally.  They  were  only  Primi 
inter  pares.^ 

1  Many  of  the  later  fathers  still  have  a  Eutjehius,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly 

right  underEtanding  of  this  process  of  Ihs  true,  aud  must    be   chronologically  false, 

matter.    Hilar,  in  ep.  I.  ad  Timoth.  0.3;  Thia  person,  who  was  patriarch  of  Alex- 

Omnis  episcopus  preBbrter,  non  tamen  om-  andria  in  the  first  half  of  tho  tenth  centnry, 

nis  presbyter  epiacopns ;  hie  enira  episco-  relates,  that  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  np 

SOS  est,  qui  inter  presbyleros  primus  eat  to  the  time  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  in  the 

erome,  (HS,  ad  ETangel.)  says  that  it  had  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  fbllow- 

been thepractJceintheAleiandrian  church,  ing  arrangement  had  existed:  there  was  a 

nntil  the  limes  of  the  bishops  Hierocles  and  college  of  twelve  presbyters,  one  of  whom 

Dioujsiua,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  ceu-  presided  over  the  rest  aa  bishop,  and  these 

Wry,  for  the  presbyters  to  choose  one  of  presbyters  alvfays  chose  their  bishop  out  of 

their  own  number  es  a,  president,  and  call  their  own  number,  and  the  other  eleven  or- 

him  bishop.    And  so  also  there  may  be  daincd  him. 
Bome  foundatJOQ  of  truth  in  tlie  account  of 
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The  aristocratic  constitution  will  eyer  find  it  easy,  by  various  gradual 
changes,  to  pass  over  to  the  monarchical ;  and  circumstances  where 
the  need  becomes  felt  of  guidance  by  the  energy  and  authority  of  an 
individual,  will  have  an  influence  beyond  all  things  else  to  bring  about 
Boeh  a  change.  It  may  have  been  circumstances  of  this  kind,  which, 
near  the  times  dividing  the  first  and  second  centuries,  tended  to  ^ve 
preponderance  to  a  president  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  to  assign 
him  his  distinctive  title,  aa  the  general  overseer.  Already,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  many  things  different  from 
what  they  had  been  originally ;  and  so  it  cannot  appear  strange  if  other 
changes  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  communities, 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  lames  immediately  succeeding  those 
of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  Then  ensued  those  strongly  marked  oppo- 
sitions and  schisms,  those  dangers  with  which  the  corruptions  engen- 
dered by  manifold  foreign  elements  threatened  primitive  Christianity.^ 
It  was  tiiese  dangers  that  had  called  the  Apostle  John  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  induced  him  to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  his  labors.  Amidst 
circumstances  so  embarrassing,  amidst  conflicte  so  severe  from  within 
and  from  without  —  for  then  came  forth  the  first  edict  of  Trajan  against 
the  Christians — the  authority  of  individual  men,  distiuguished  for  piety, 
firmness  and  activity,  would  make  itself  particularly  availing,  and  would 
be  augmented  by  a  necessity  become  generally  apparent.  Thus  the 
predominant  influence  of  individuals,  who,  as  moderators  over  the  col- 
lege of  presbyters,  were  denominated  bishops,  might  spring  of  itself 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the  Christian  communi- 
ties were  multiplied,  without  any  necessity  of  supposing  an  intentional 
remodelling  of  the  earher  constitution  of  the  church.  In  favor  of  this 
view  is  also  the  manner  in  which  we  find  the  names  "  presbyter  "  and 
"  bishop  "  interchanged  for  each  other  until  far  into  the  second  century. 
It  may  be,  that  as  the  labors  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor  had 
a  great  influence  generally  on  the  succeeding  development  of  the  church, 
such  an  influence  proceeded  also  from  the  course  he  pursued  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  he  was  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  to  entrust 
to  certain  individual  presbyters  in  particular,  who  had  made  themselves 
worthy  of  his  special  confidence,  the  care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine, 
of  wardmg  off  those  threatening  dangers,  and  of  keeping  an  oversight 
over  the  whole  life  of  the  church  amidst  those  scatterings  of  the  chaff. 
The  tradition  current  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  respectbg 
individuals  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  communities  by  the 
Apostle  John  and  ordained  by  him  as  bishops,  may  have  been  thence 
derived.  This  would  be  the  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  in  this  report, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  bferring  from  this  circumstance 
that  an  episcopate  was  designedly  founded  by  this  apostle.^ 

1  These  I  have  more  fnlly  nnfolded  in  without  anj  preconceived  design,  an  evi- 

my  History  of  the  Planting,  &e^  Vol.  IL  dent  purpose.    As  the  tradition  of  Ignati- 

"  There  is  no  evidence  to  establish  any  na'  jouroej  lo  Eome,  where  he  was  to  be 

Each  supposition;  for  to  indefinite  traditions  thrown  to  (he  wild  beasts,  appears  to  me, 

the  fairs  of  evidence  cannot  be  ascribed,  for  reasons  already  alleged,  extremely  lia- 

In  the  30  called  epistles  of  Ignatius,  I  per-  ble  (o  suspicion  ;  so  his  letters,  which  pre- 

c^ve,  besides  that  which  took  its  shape  suppose  tfie  trudi  of  this  story,  inspire  me 
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This  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  we  may  observe  all 
along  to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  hence  that  Irenaeua 
BometimeB  uses  the  names  "  bbhop"  and  "  presbyter"  as  wholly  synwiy- 
mous,  and  at  others,  distinguishes  the  bishops,  as  presiding  officers, 
from  the  presbyters.^  Tertuliian  also  calls  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Christian  communities  by  the  common  name  of  Seniores,  including 
under  this  title  bot3i  bishops  and  presbyters ;  ^  though  elsewhere  in  the 
writings  of  this  father,  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters 
ja  already  decidedly  drawn.  In  many  respects,  Tertullian  may  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  on  the  boundary  fine  between  an  old  and  a  new  era 
in  the  Christian  church. 

The  novel  and  violent  conflicts,  internal  and  external,  which  the 
church  had  to  encounter  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  might 
contribute  anew  to  foster  the  monarchical  element  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  Yet  as  late  as  the  third  century,  the  presbyters  stiU  main- 
tained their  own  footing,  aa  a  college  of  counsellors,  at  the  side  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  latter  could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without 
calhng  to  their  assistance  the  deliberative  assembly  of  presbyters.^ 
When  Cyprian,  bishop  of  the  church  m  Carthage,  was  separated  from 
his  community  by  his  flight  from  persecution,  if  he  had  business  to 
transact  relatmg  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  he  immediately  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  presbyters  remaining  behind  in  Carthage,  and  excused 
himself  to  them  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  decide  any  matter  without 
their  assistanee.  He  declares  it  to  be  his  invariable  principle  to  do 
nothing  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  their  advice.*  Alluding 
to  the  original  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  he  cidlsthemhia 
yreibyteros.  Since  then,  in  ttie  constitution  of  the  church,  two 
s  met  together, — the  aristocratic  and  the  monarchical,  —  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  that  a  conflict  would  ensue  between  them. 
The  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested  with  supreme  power  in 
the  gmdance  of  the  church,  and  would  maintain  themselves  in  this 
authority.  The  presbyters  would  not  concede  to  them  this  authority, 
and  would  seek  to  render  themselves  again  more  independent.  These 
struggles  between  the  presbytcrial  and  episcopal  systems  belong  among 
the  most  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  process  of  the  devel- 

wilh  BS  little  confidence  in  their  anthentici-  presbyicrs  of  the  churclies  of  Jisia  Minor, 
tj.  That  a.  man  with  dealli  immediatcl)'  Ireneeus  reckons  amon^  tiiem  also  the  bish- 
before  ttim,  could  hare  nothing  to  sa^  more  ops,  in  the  view  that  flicse  latter  ivere  no 
betiiting  than  eucb  things  atiout  oticdience  more  than  presiding  elders;  in  Mileto  con- 
to  the  bishops,  I  canno!.  well  conceive ;  at  vocatia  episcopia  el  presbyteris.  The  con- 
least  when  I  transfer  myself  to  the  time  fusion  spread  over  (he  whole  subject  of  the 
when  these  letters  profess  to  have  been  writ-  succession  of  the  first  Eomigh  bishops  may 
ten.  Bnt  eveti  sapposing  the  Apoalie  John  doubtless  be  owing  to  the-  fact,  thM  these 
did  iuBtitnte  ibe  order  rf  bishops,  for  the  names  were  oripnally  not  so  distingnished, 
purpose  of  satisfying  a  necessity  of  the  and  lience  several  might  bear  at  the  saina 
rimea,  sUU  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  '      ''       -  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

that  this  was  a  form  of  ohnrch  government, 
either  necessary  or  beneficial  for  oU.  tivtfs. 

'  The  two  names  arB  ascd  synonyiuooa- 
!y,  <1  IV.  26,J  where  ihe  anocessio  episco- 
palns  is  given  to  the  presb^eris.  In  1.  III. 
14,  he  distinguishes  them.  la  the  narratire, 
Acts,  SO:  IT,  where  Paul  sends  for  the 
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opmeat  of  churcli  life  ia  the  third  century.  Many  preahyteva  made  a 
capricious  rae  of  their  power,  hnrtfiil  to  good  discipUne  and  order 
in  the  communities.  Divisions  arose,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter ;  and  out  of  these  troubles,  the  authority  of  the 
bishojfi,  closely  united  among  themselves,  came  victorious  over  the  pres- 
byters, who  opposed  them  single  handed.  The  energy  and  aotivity  of  a 
Cyprian  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  further  this  victory;  but  it 
would  both  be  doing  injustiee  to  him,  and  changing  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  contemplated,  if.  we  should 
charge  him  with  having  labored  from  the  be^nning,  on  a  systematic 
plan,  to  elevate  the  episcopal  order ;  as  it  is  generally  true,  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  that  it  hardly  lies  within  the  compass  of  one  individual  to 
change  the  relations  of  a  whole  period  after  some  scheme  for  his  own 
aggrandizement.  Cyprian  acted,  in  this  case,  rather  without  being  con- 
scious of  any  plan,  in  the  spirit  of  a  whole  party  and  of  a  tendency  be- 
longing to  the  entire  church  in  his  time.  He  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  epbcopal  system,  whose  conflict  with  the  presbyterian  church 
policy  had  its  ground  and  root  in  the  general  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church.  The  contentions  of  the  presbyterian  parties  with 
one  another  might .  certainly  have  proved  injurious  to  discipline  and 
good  order  in  the  churches ;  tie  triumph  of  the  episcopal  sj^tem  un- 
doubtedly promoted  their  unity,  order  and  tranqujlhty ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  unfriendly  to  the  free  development  of  church  life,  and 
served,  not  a  little,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  priesthood,  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  the  New  Testament  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  revolution  of  sentiment  for  which  the 
way  had  already  been  prepared,  an  altered  view  of  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  development  of  the  episcopal 
system.  Thus  does  this  change  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Christian  communities  stand  intimately  connected  with  another  and 
still  more  radical  change,  —  tfie  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  in  the 
Christian  ehirch.  Without  doubt,  many  changes  in  church  relationa 
might  flow  of  themselves  out  of  the  historical  course  of  development, 
without  witnessing  of  any  such  revolution  in  the  general  apprehensioa 
of  Christians,  or  being  at  all  connected  with  it.  Succeeding  the  time 
of  the  firat  Christian  inspiration,  of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which 
made  all  differences  of  cultivation  retreat  more  into  the  back-ground, 
came  a  time  when  ^e  human  element  assumed  more  importance  in  re- 
lation ha  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church.  Differences  in  the 
degree  of  cultivation  and  of  Christian  knowledge  became  more  strongly 
marked ;  and  it  might  hence  happen,  that  the  guidance  of  church  affe,ir8 
was  surrendered  more  and  more  to  the  above  mentioned  church  senate, 
and  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the  word  more  and  more  confined 
to  those  vihii  made  themselves  preeminent  as  teachers.  But  besides 
what  came  of  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  historical  progress,  there 
entered  in  imperceptibly  another  idea  alien  to  the  Christian  principle ; 
an  idea  which  could  not  fail  to, bring  about  a  revolution  of  views,  des- 
tined to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to  unfold  iteelf  in  a  mder  circle  from 
the  germ  which  had  once  been  implanted. 
VOL.  r.  17 
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Christiajiity  had  sprung  to  freedom  and  self-subsistence  out  of  the 
envelope  of  Judjusm,  —  had  stripped  off  the  forma  in  which  it  was  first 
enwrapt,  and  within  which  the  new  spirit  lay  at  first  concealed,  until  by 
its  own  inherent  power  it  burst  its  way  through  them.  This  evolution 
belonged  more  particularly  to  the  Pauline  position,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  form  of  the  church  in  the  pagan  world.  This  principle  had 
triumphantly  pushed  its  way  through,  in  the  Conflict  with  the  Jewish 
elements  which  opposed  themselves  to  that  free  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, In  the  communities  of  pagan  ChristiRns,  the  new  creation 
stood  forth  completely  unfolded ;  but  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had 
been  vanquished,  pressed  in  once  more  from  another  quarter.  Human- 
ity was  as  yet  incapable  of  maintaining  itself  at  that  lofVy  position  of  pure 
spiritual  religion.  The  Jeivtsh  position  descended  nearer  to  the  mass, 
which  needed  first  to  be  trained  in  order  to  the  apprehension  of  pure 
Christianity,  —  needed  to  be  disaccustomed  from  paganism.  Out  of 
Christianity,  now  become  independent,  a  principle  once  more  sprang 
forth,  akin  to  the  Old  Testament  position,  —  a  new  making  oukvard  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new  law  discipline,  destined  to  serve  one  day 
for  the  training  of  rude  nations,  a  new  tutorship  for  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity until  it  should  arrive  at  the  maturity  of  the  manly  age  in  Christ. 
This  retrogression  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  a  form  nearly  related  to  the 
Old  Testament  position,  could  not  fail,  after  the  fruitful  principle  had 
once  made  its  appearance,  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  bringing  to 
light,  one  after  another,  all  the  consequences  which  it  involved  ;  but  a 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  striving  after  freedom,  began 
also,  which  was  ever  bursting  forth  anew  in  an  endless  variety  of  ap- 
pearances, until  it  reached  its  triumph  at  the  Reformation. 

While  the  great  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  within,  from  the  union  with  Christ,  brought 
about  after  the  like  immediate,  manner  in  all,  by  faith ;  the  readmission 
of  the  Oid  Testament  position,  in  making  the  kingdom  of  God  outward, 
went  on  the  assumption  that  an  outward  meMation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  the  spread  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world.  Such  a  mediation 
was  to  form  for  the  Christian  church  a  priesthood  iashioned  after  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  universal  priestly  character, 
grounded  in  that  common  and  immediate  relation  of  all  to  Christ  as  the 
source  of  the  divine  Hfe,  was  repressed,  the  idea  interposing  itself  of  a 
particular,  mediatory  priesthood  attached  to  a  distinct  order.  This 
recasting  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  form  did  not  take 
place,  it  is  true,  every  where  uniformly  alike.  Where  some  Jewish 
element  chiefly  predominated,  it  might  very  easily  grow  up  out  of 
this  ;^  where  the  Pauline  element  among  the  pagan  Christians  had  un- 

'  Thus  In  the  Jewish-Christian  apocry-  1.  V,  q.  24,)  the  Apostle  John  is  denomina- 

phal  writing,  called  the  Testament  of  the  ted  icpeuc  rd  neraAov  jrc^piiKi'.;,  as  st-ind- 

[welve  Patnarchs,  ("in  the  Teslameni  III.  ing  at  the  head  of  the  governmejil  of  (he 

of  LeTi,  c.  8, 1  it  is  promised  of  the  Messi-  chnreh  in  Asia  Minor,  may  indeed  be  doabl- 

e.\  tbM  he  should  found  a  new  priesthood  ed.    The  phrase  might  also  be  used  simplj 

among  the  pa^an  na^ons ;  no/^aci  UparEL-  to  designate  the  highest  position  of  tho 

av  vcap  etc  ■xav-ra  tS  c^vr/.     Whether  in  spiritual  priesthood  in  the  witnessing  of  thfl 

the  letter  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  faith.    (See  Testament.  Levi,  c.  8:  iriro- 

a  contemporary  of  Ir«n(eus,  (cited  in  Enseb,  2j)v  t5c  mereu^. ) 
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folded  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish,  still  the  Christian  spirit,  grown 
up  to  independence,  but  not  being  able  to  maintain  itself  at  tliis  lofty 
position,  by  virtue  of  a  relationship  springing  up  in  itself  with  the  Jew- 
ish position,  passed  over  again  to  the  Jewish.  Of  such  a  change  which 
had  now  taken  place  in  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  we  have  a  witness 
as  early  as  Tertullian,  when  he  calls  the  bishop  aummus  saeerdos,'  a 
title  certainly  not  invented  by  him,  but  which  had  been  adopted  from  a 
prevailing  mode  both  of  speaking  and  thinking,  in  a  certain  portion  at 
least,  of  3ie  church.  This  title  presupposes  that  men  had  begun  already 
to  compare  the  presbyters  with  the  priests ;  the  deacons,  or  the  spiritual 
class  generally,  with  the  Levites.  And  so  it  becomes  manifest,  how  the 
false  comparison  of  the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  Jewish  must  tend 
once  more  to  advance  the  elevation  of  the  episcopacy  over  the  presby- 
tenal  office.  In  general,  the  more  men  fell  back  fi-om  the  evaiigelicid 
to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  more  must  the  original,  free  constitu- 
tion of  the  communities,  grounded  in  those  original  Christian  views, 
become  also  changed.  We  find  Cyprian  already  completely  imbued 
with  the  notions  which  sprang  out  of  this  confounding  together  of  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  the  names  by  which  at  first  those  who  administered  church  offices 
were  distinguislied  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  no  trace  of  this 
confusion  might  as  yet  be  found.  The  Latin  expression,  "  ordo,"  de- 
noted simply  the  guiding  senate  of  the  Christian  people,  (plebs.)  See 
above.  Into  the  Greek  words  nilSpoc  ultipiKoi,  men  had  introduced,  it  is 
true,  already  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  nnevangelical  sense  of  per- 
sons preeminently  consecrated  to  God,  hke  the  Levites  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, men  employed  on  the  affairs  of  reli^on  to  the  exclusion  of  ail 
earthly  concerns,  and  who  did  not  gain  their  living,  like  others,  hy 
worldly  employments,  but  for  the  very  reason  that,  for  the  good  of 
others,  they  lived  only  in  intercourse  with  God,  were  supported  by  the 
rest,  just  as  the  Levites,  when  the  lands  were  apportioned,  received  no 
particular  allotment,  but  were  to  have  God  alone  for  their  inheritance, 
and  to  receive  tithes  from  the  rest  for  the  administration  of  the  public 
functions  of  reli^on,  oidetv6  n^po;  toi -^eov,  or  an  i  K?.^poF6^e6F  iiTTi.  See 
Deuteronom.  c.  18.  This  notion  of  a  peculiar  people  of  God,  (a  x^poc 
rofl  *eoS,)  applied  distinctively  to  a  particular  order  of  men  among  the 
Christians,  is  now,  we  must  admit,  in  this  sense,  something  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  original  Christian  consciousness ;  for  according  to  this,  all 
Christians  should  be  a  people  consecrated  to  God,  a  x^po;  roo  i)too,  and 
all  the  employments  of  their  earthly  calling  should  in  like  manner  be 
sanctified  by  the  temper  in  which  they  are  discharged.  Their  whole 
living  and  doing, — pointed  with  one  reference  to  Christ,  the  great  High 
Priest  of  hmnanity,  striking  root  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
and  bearing  witness  of  if»  effects,  —  should  hence  become  a  consecrated 
thank-offering,  and  a  spiritual  worship,  (a  ^ym^  J.arpua.'y  This  was  the 
original,  evangelical  idea.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
that  other  notion,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  primitive  Christian  idea, 

'  De  baptismo,  c.  1 7. 
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was  from  ths  first  actually  associated  with  the  appellation  nXtipiKol  aa 
applied  to  the  clergy.  If  we  trace  along  the  history  of  ita  usage,  it 
becomes  much  more  prohahle,  that  this  sense  was  hrought  into  the  word 
at  some  later  period,  when  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Christiau 
mode  of  thinkmg,  and  the  original  sense  was  forgotten.  The  word  K%^po^ 
signified  originally  the  place  winch  had  been  allotted  to  each  one  in  the 
community  by  God's  proyidence,  or  the  choice  of  the  people  directed 
by  that  providence ;  hence  the  church  officers  were  parficiilarly  denom- 
inJited  nA^poi,  and  the  persons  chosen  to  liiem,  xXripiKoi^ 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  purely  evangelical 
sense,  grew  continually  more  obscure  and  was  thrust  farther  into  the 
back-ground,  in'  proportion  as  that  unevangelical  point  of  view  became 
predominant;  yet  it  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  he  totally  suppressed.  In  the  boundary  epoch  of  TertuUian, 
we  still  find  many  very  significant  proois  that  there  was  a  reaction  of 
the  primitive  Christian  consciousness  of  the  universal  priesthood  and 
the  common  rights  grounded  therein,  against  the  arrogated  power  of 
that  particular  priesthood,  which  had  recently  begun  to  form  itself  on 
the  model  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tertnlhan,  in  his  work  on  Baptism, 
written  before  he  went  over  to  Montanism,  distinguishes  with  reference 
to  this  matter  divine  tight  and  human  order.  "  In  itself  considered," 
he  says,  "  the  laity  also  have  the  right  to  administer  the  sacraments 
and  to  teach  in  the  community.  The  word  of  God  and  the  sacramenta 
were  by  the  grace  of  God  eommunicated  to  all,  and  may  therefore  be 
communicated  bt/  all  ChnsUam  as  instruments  of  the  divine  grace. 
But  the  question  here  relates  not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general, 
but  also  to  what  is  expedient  under  existing  circumstances.  We  may 
here  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  aU  things  are  lawfol  for  me,  but  all 
things  are  not  expedient.'  If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be 
maintained  in  the  church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to  exercise  theij? 
priestly  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  only  when  the  time  and 
circumstances  require  it."* 

Sometimes,  in  ttieir  conflict  with  the  clergy,  the  laity  made  good  their 
original  priestly  rights,  as  we  leam  from  tiiose  wjrds  of  TertuUian  the 
Montanist,  where  in  a  certain  case  he  requires  the  liitv,  if  they  would 
have  the  same  rights  with  the  clergy,  to  bmd  themstlves  to  the  same 

1  Thns  it  U  matte  clear,  how  (he  more  re-  that  of  Tgnatms   although  not  to  puch  a 

■tricted  nodon  of  caseins  lots  in  these  WDrda  degree   had  Buffered  ia1erpota.tioa  from  a 

might  be  lost,  though  ^sewhere  the  ipxai  Jiiecaichical  mtereat     In  other  naasftgea  of 

KTa/pwrai  are  opposed  to  the  apxi^k  X'lpo-  the  same  epistle  no  met,t  on  the  contrary, 

nw^ro/c.     So  M  first,  in  Acts,  1:17:  ni^-  with  the  freer  opint  of  the  oripnal  presby 

po^  T^(  SioKmi'iatim  Ireoieaa  in.B:x%ri-  terial   consUtution   of  the   ctinrch.    Hoir 

poSa&ai  Titr  hriaKOJriv.     Clemens  Ales,  simply  withontanv  mitlnre  of  hierarchical 

qnis  dives  salv.  e.  4S,  employs  KAijpof  and  display  is  the  appomtnient  of  bishops  or 

xpjjpoiiv  with  reciprocal  reference  to  each  presbyters,  and  of  deacons,  spoken  of  in 

other.  IgnaL  ep.  Ephea.  c.  11 :  nXipoc  'E^e-  the  4ad  chapter '.    A  disciple  of  the  Apos- 

aUiv,  by  which  he  nnderstands  the  coUec  lie  Pan!,  moreover,  is  the  last  person  whom 

live  body  of  Christians  in  that  place.    It  is  we  should  expect  to  find  thna  confounding 

true,  the  Old  Testament  relations  could  be  together  the  points  of  view  peculiar  to  Iha 

found  applied  to  (be  Christian  chureh  in  a  Old  and  lo  the  New  Testaments, 

writer  as  early  as  Clemens  of  Rome,  fc  ^  Do  baptismo,  c.  17. 
400  '>ut  assuredly  this  epistle,  as  well  as 
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duties ;  and  where  in  %  earcastie  tone  he  aays  to  them :  ^  "  When  we 
esalt  and  inflato  ourselvea  against  the  clergj,  then  we  are  all  one,  we 
are  all  priests,  since  he  has  made  ns  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Fatter."     Rev.  1 :  6. 

Although  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  church  assemblies  was  confined 
more  and  more  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  yet  we  still  find  many 
traces  of  that  original  equality  of  the  spiritual  right  among  all  Chria- 
tians.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  ceotury,  two  bishops  in  Pales- 
tine did  not  hesitate  to  allow  the  learned  Origen,  although  he  had  as 
yet  received  no  ordination,  to  expound  the  scriptures  before  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  reproved  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  waa 
strongly  inclined  to  hierarchy,  they  appealed  iu  their,  defence  to  the 
practice  of  many  bishops  of  the  East  who  invited  competent  laymen 
even  to  preach  the  word.^  In  the  pretended  Apostolic  Constitutions 
themselves,  a  work  otherwise  well  tinged  with  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
and  compiled,  indeed,  out  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements,  there 
is  yet  an  ordinance  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  following 
effect,'  "  ^  any  man,  though  a  layman,  is  sMlfvl  in  expounding  doc- 
trine, and  of  vmerable  manriers,  he  may  be  allowed  to  teach,  for  all 
should  be  taught  of  Cfod." 

In  the  early  times,  those  who  took  upon  them  church  offices  in  the 
communities,  continued,  in  all  probabUity,  to  exercise  their  former 
trades  and  occupations,  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  The  communities,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  poor  members,  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  their 
presbyters  and  deacons,  especially  as  they  had  from  the  first  to  meet 
BO  many  other  expenses,  in  supporting  helple^  widows,  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  Ihe  orphans.  It  might  indeed  be,  that  the  presbyters  be- 
longed to  the  richer  class  in  the  cMnmunities,  and  this  without  doubt 
must  have  been  the  case  quite  often,  since  tlieir  office  required,  besides 
other  qualifications,  a  certain  worldly  edacation,  such  as  would  more 
likely  be  found  in  the  higher  or  middle  than  in  the  lower  class  of  the 
people.  When  it  is  required  of  the  presbyters,  or  bishops,  (1  Timothy, 
3 :  2,)  that  they  should  be  patterns  to  other  Christians  of  hospitality  also, 
they  must  have  belonged  to  the  better  class,  of  whom  the  number  waa 
small  in  the  first  communities,  —  and  how  could  such  persons  be  induced 
to  support  themselves  on  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor  I  The  Apostle 
Paul  does,  indeed,  declare  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  be 
warranted  to  expect,  that  those  for  whose  spiritual  necessities  they 
labored  would  provide  for  their  bodily  wants ;  but  it  cannot  be  hence 
inferred  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  those  who  held  church  offices 
in  distinct  communitiea.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  former  to  unite 
the  labors  necessary  for  their  own  maintenance  with  the  duties  of  their 
spiritual  calling,  although  the  self-denial  of  a  Paul  could  make  this  also 
possible.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  might  at  the  beginning  very 
easily  unite  the  prosecution  of  their  labors  for  a  maintenance  witii  the 
discharge  of  their  official  functions  in  the  church,  and  the  simple  way 

J  De  monogamia,  c  12,  ^  Euseb.  1.  VI.  e  19.  »  L.  VUL  c  32 
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of  thinking  among  primitive  Christians  would  find  nothing  repulsive  in 
snch  a  union ;  convinced  as  they  were,  that  every  earthly  employment 
could  and  should  be  sanctified  by  the  temper  with  which  it  was  pur 
sued,  and  knowing  that  even  an  apostle  had  proaectited  a  woridly  call- 
ing in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But  when  the 
communities  grew  larger,  and  the  duties  connected  with  church  offices 
became  multiplied ;  when  especially  the  office  of  teaching  came  to  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  presbyters ;  when  the  calling  of  the  spiritual 
class,  if  rightly  discharged,  required  all  tlieir  time  and  activity,  it  was 
often  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  their 
own  support; — and  besides,  the  wealthier  communities  were  now  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  them.  Of  the  common  fund  which  was  raised 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  each  member  of  the  community,  at 
each  service  on  the  Lord's  day,  or,  as  in  the  North  African  ehureh,  on 
every  first  Sunday  of  the  month,^  a  part  was  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy.  It  was  now  attempted  from  design,  to  separate 
the  clergy  entirely  from  all  woridly  employments ;  and  in  the  third 
century,  they  were  already  strictly  forbidden  to  undertake  any  such 
business,  even  a  wardship.^  Without  doubt,  this  ordinance  might  have 
a  very  good  reason,  and  a  veiy  salutary  end,  namely,  to  prevent  ^e 
clergy  from  forgetting  their  spiritual  calling  in  the  business  of  the 
world.  We  see  from  Cyprian's  book  de  Lapsis,^  how  extensively  even 
then,  during  long  periods  of  tranquillity,  the  spirit  of  the  world  had 
found  its  way  among  the  bishops,  who,  immersed  in  secular  I 
neglected  their  spiritual  concerns  and  the  interests  of  their  ci 
ties.  But  there  was  assuredly  some  other  cause  also  which  operated 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  views  whereby  the  administration  of  a 
church  ofilce  came  to  be  regarded  as  somctiiing  which  could  not  possi- 
bly be  united  with  woridly  employments,  and  the  clergy  deemed  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 

When  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  retired  to  the 
back-ground,  that  of  the  priestly  consecration  which  all  Christians 
should  make  of  their  entire  life,  went  along  with  it.  As  men  Imd  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  original  Christian  consciousness, 
a  particular  priesthood  from  the  universal  and  ordinary  calling  of  all 
Christians ;  so  now  they  set  over  against  each  other  a  spiritual  and  a 
secular  province  of  life  and  action ;  notwithstanding  Christ  had  raised 
the  entire  earthly  life  to  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual  life.  And  from  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  forbid  the  priestly, 

1  The  divisiones   mensnrie,  as   sularics  non  discedanC,  nee  drcumenotes  provincias 

for  the  clergv  in  this  church,  answer  to  the  qmestaosas  ntindinas  Eeclentur.    Yet  even 

mon^lf  coUections.  here  it  is  still  snpposed  that  they  rnay  in 

^  Cn>rii>n.  ep.  66,  to  the  community  at  many  cases  be  obliged  so  to  do, "  ad  Tlctum 

Fonue.  sibi  conquirenrlun],   where,  perhaps,  Ihongh 

*  Also  from  the  Instrnctiones  of  hie  con-  they  had  a  salaiy,  they  yet  received  no  pay 

temporary,  Commodianns,  c.  69 ;  Eedditur  in  motteg.    But  in  these  cases  they  were  to 

in  culpa  pastor  Esecularia  servans,  ("who  conduct  their  ^a3ine3^  by  the  agency  of  a 

eire^  himself  up  to  secnlar  business ;)  and  eon,  a  freed  man,  or  gome  person  hired  for 

m>m  Can.  18  of  the  eomicil  of  Elvira,  fll-  the  purpose,  and  never  beyond  the  bounds 

libeiis,)  in  the  year  305;  Episeopi,  presby-  of  their  own  province, 
teri  et  diaconi  de  lodsBois "■""'■'''"■''  --'•■"■ 
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eonseerateil  clergy,  all  contact  with  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world.  Thus  we  have  here  the  germ  out  of  which  sprang  at  length 
the  whole  medieval  priesthood  and  the  laws  of  celibacy.  But  by  thia 
outward  holding  at  a  distance  of  secular  things,  the  worldly  sense  could 
not  be  charmed  away  from  the  clergy,  nor  Me  sense  for' divine  things 
awakened  in  them.  This  external  rennnciation  of  the  world  might  be 
the  means  of  introducing  into  the  heart  a  spiritual  pride,  biding  tiie 
worldly  sense  under  this  mast.  Cyprian  quotes  2  Timoth,  2 :  14,  aa 
warranting  the  prohibition  ^ven  in  the  above  laeiitioned  letter.^  But 
he  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  what,  at  this  particular  time,  when  the 
universal  Christian  caUing  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  militia  Christi, 
must  have  immediately  suggested  itself  to  every  one,  that  these  words 
applied  to  all  Christians,  who,  as  sol(fiers  of  Christ,  were  bound  to  per- 
form their  duty  ftuthfuUy,  and  to  guard  agsunst  every  foreign  laid 
worldly  fehing  which  might  hinder  them  in  their  warfare.  Acknowledg- 
ing and  presupposing  this  himself,  he  concludes,  "  Since  thia  is  said  of 
all  Christians,  how  much  more  should  they  keep  themselves  clear  of 
being  involved  in  worldly  matters,  who,  engrossed  with  divine  and  spirit- 
ual things,  ought  never  to  turn  aside  from  the  church,  nor  have  time 
for  earthly  and  secular  employments."  The  clergy,  then,  were,  in  fol- 
lowing that  apostolic  rule,  only  to  shine  forth  as  patterns  for  all  others, 
by  avoiding  what  was  foreign  to  their  vocation,  what  might  turn  them 
from  the  faithful  discharge  of  it.  But  still  that  false  opposition  be- 
tween the  worldly  and  the  spiritual,  which  we  have  before  described, 
found  here  also  a  point  of  attachment. 

In  respect  to  the  election  to  church  ofSces,  the  ancient  principle  was 
still  adhered  to,  that  the  consent  of  the  community  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  every  such  election,  and  each  one  was  at  liberty  to  offer 
reasons  against  ifc.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severoa  was  aware  of  this 
regulation  in  the  Christian  church,  and  referred  to  it  when  he  was 
wishing  to  introduce  a  similar  practice  in  the  appointment  to  civil 
ofBces  in  the  provinces.^  When  the  bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  while 
separated  from  his  community  by  the  persecution,  proceeded  to  nomi- 
nate :  to  church  offices,  individuals  about  his  person,  who  had  distin- 
guished .themselves  in  the  trials  of  the  time,  he  excused  this  arbitrary 
procedure,  to  which  necessity  compelled  him,  both  to  the  laity  and  to 
the  clergy,  writing  to  them  as  follows ;  ^  "  We  are  used  to  call  you  to- 
gether for  counsel  whenever  any  are  to  he  consecrated  to  sacred  offices, 
and  to  weigh  the  character  and  claims  of  each  candidate  in  common 
deliberation." 

The  same  prmciple  was  also  observed  in  the  appointment  to  the 
episcopal  office.  It  was  in  the  third  century  a  prevaJHng  custom, 
which  Cyprian  therefore  derived  from  apostolic  tradition,  for  the  bishops 

lEp.  66.  fortuDEChominmnTOtnmitterentwet  capita. 

°  jEI.  Lamprid.  vit.  c.  45;  Grave  esse,  From  which  language  it  is  also  apparent 

cnm  id  Christiani  et  Jadai,  (a  cnatomary  how  far  the  man  who  eo  expressed  himself 

form  then  nf-  DhooBing  presiding  ofGcers  was  frooL  doiDg  homaga  Id  the  Chrisliaa 

even  among  ihe  Jews. J  faeerent  in  prtedi-  church, 

candis  sacerdotibus,  qui  ordinandi  sunt,  non  ^  Ep.  33. 
fieri  in  provinciarnm  rectoribus,  quihua  et 
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of  the  province,  in  connection  with  the  clergy,  to  proceed  to  fill  the 
vacant  church  in  the  presence  of  the  community,  who  were  witnesaea 
of  the  conduct  of  each  individual  on  whom  the  choice  might  fall,  and 
could  therefore  give  the  safest  testlmonj  of  hia  character.  Cyprian 
conceded  to  the  community  the  right  of  choosing  worthy  bishops,  or  of 
rejecting  unworthy  ones.^  This  conceded  right  of  approving  or  rejects- 
ing,  was  not  ei  mere  formality.  Sometimes  it  happened,  that  before  the 
usual  arrangements  for  an  election  could  be  made,  a  bishop  waa  pro- 
claimed by  the  voice  of  the  community.  Thus  there  might  possibly  he 
a  difference  between  the  will  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  — the  source  of  many  divisions. 

In  other  concerns  of  the  community  also,  the  participation  of  the 
laity  waa  not  yet  wholly  excluded.  Cyprian  declared  that  it  had  been 
hia  resolution,  from  the  commencement  of  hia  episcopal  administration, 
to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  community.^  An  affair  of 
this  kind  which  belonged  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
waa  the  restoration  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  of  a  fallen  brother ; 
and  the  examination  connected  witli  this  proceeding  was  to  be  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  community  of  Christians ;  for  in  Cy- 
prian's judgment,  this  respect  was  due  to  the  faith  of  those  who  had 
stood  firm  through  the  tnals  of  persecution.^  Besides,  there  were 
individuals,  not  belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  who  stiU,  on  account  of 
the  respect  which  they  peraonally  enjoyed,  hfid  obtained  an  influence 
over  the  management  of  church  affairs,  which  even  the  clergy  found  it 
difficult  to  oppose.  Such  were  those  heroes  of  the  faith,  the  confessors, 
who  in  the  face  of  torturea  and  death,  or  under  the  actual  suffering  of 
torture,  had  laid  down  their  testimony  before  pagan  magistrates.  We 
shall  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  schisms  of  the  church,  have  occasion 
to  consider  more  particularly  the  extent  of  their  influence, 

The  third,  less  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church 
related  to  the  multiplication  of  church  offices.  This  was  in  part  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  communities,  and  the  accumular 
tion  of  business  on  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  from  whose  office  many 
things  had  to  be  taken  away ;  in  part,  new  matters  of  business  in  the 
churches  of  large  capital  towns,  required  new  ofScea  for  their  proper 
discharge ;  in  part,  the  new  notions  respecting  the  dignity  of  the 
clerus,  led  men  to  believe  that  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
free  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  or  to  individual  Christians,  must  be  confined 
to  a  particular  office  in  the  service  of  the  church.  It  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  none  of  these  changes,  which  were  conditioned 
partly  by  local  circumstances,  should  be  considered  universal  ones. 
The  new  church  offices  were  as  follows :  after  the  deacons,  followed  the 

'  Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  a  Ejnod,  to  deligatur  plebe  pr^sente,  quie  Bingulomni 

tlie  communilies  at  Lyons  (md  Astoi^a,  ep.  vilam  pleniasime  novit   et  uniuscnjnsqua 

68 :  Apostolica  ohservalione  servandura  est,  actum  de  ejus  conversatione  perapexit. 

qnoda[)ndn03  quoque  et  fere  per  proviu-  'HihilBine  consensn plebis gerere.  Ep.5. 

cias  nnivcrsaa  tCQCtur,  nt  ad  ordinationes  '  Friescnte  etiam  stantium  plebe,  quibus 

rite  celebrandas,  ad  earn  plebem,  cni  priepo-  et  ipsis  pro  fide  et  tiiuoro  suo  boaor  haben- 

silos  ordinalnr,  episcopi  ejusdem  provindm  dus  est.    Ep>  13, 
proximi  quiqne  conveniaaC,  et  episcopus 
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sub-deaeon9,  collateral  officers  to  the  former  in  adminiBtering  the  out- 
ward concerns  of  the  church ;  then,  the  lectorea  (arapJiwn-ai,)  who  read 
the  acriptures  before  the  assembled  community,  and  also  had  the  care 
of  the  biblical  manuscripts  used  on  these  occasions, — a  duty  performed 
at  first,  probably,  by  the  presbyters  themselves,  or  by  the  deacons,  as 
in  later  times  ihe  reading  of  the  scriptures,  particularly  the  gospels, 
still  continued  to  bo  left  to  the  deacons  in  many  churches ;  —  next,  the 
acolytes  (ixoimi^oi,  acolythi)  who,  as  the  name  indicates,  w^ted  on 
the  bishops  while  discharging  their  official  functions ;  the  esorcistae, 
who  made  prayer  over  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
evil  spirifB,  (the  energumeni ;)  finally,  the  ^p(^pol,  vvXupoi,  oatiarii,  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  to  such  outward  matters  as  the  cleanliness 
and  good  order,  the  opening  and  closing,  of  the  places  of  public  worship. 

The  office  of  church  reader  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  among  these.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  second  century  by  Tertullian.^  The  others 
are  noticed  collectively  not  tall  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  them  for  the  first  time,  in  a  letter  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Cornelius,  cited  by  Eusebius.^  The  office  of  acolyte  had  its 
origin  most  probably  in  the  hierarchical  assumptions  of  the  Koman 
church.  It  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Greek  church.  The  Greek 
name  of  the  office  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  its  origin ;  for 
the  Greek  language  was  in  frequent  use  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the  Ko- 
man bishops  were  of  Grecian  extraction.  As  regards  the  office  of  exor- 
cist, the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  it  had,  originally,  been  considered 
a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  confined  to  no  outward  institution,  —  whether 
ii  waa  supposed  that  any  Christian  might  be  employed  as  the  instru- 
ment, who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ  with  believing  confidence  in  him 
as  having  overcome  the  power  of  evil,  or  whether  it  was  regarded  as  a 
spiritual  ^t  peculiar  to  individuals.  Now,  the  free  worfing  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  be  confined  to  a  formal,  mechanical  process.  The  spirit 
of  the  ancient  church,  preserved  for  a  longer  time  in  the  East,^  waa 
rightly  expressed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Apcetolie  constitutions ; 
"  An  exorcist  cannot  be  chosen,  for  it  is  the  ^ft  of  free  grace."  * 

We  now  leave  the  general  constitution  of  the  communities,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  forms  of  union  by  which  the  individual  communities  were 
bound  together. 

I'orms  of  union  hy  vMoh  the  individiMl  communities  were  lound 


With  the  inner  fellowship,  Christianity  produced  among  its  professors 
from  the  first  a  living  outward  union,  whereby  tiie  distantly  separated 

1  PrceBcript.  JiSEret.  c.  4!.  that  exercises  It,  iu  Matth.  T.^  ilU.  §  7: 

2  L,  VI.  c.  43.  EmOTE   Sioi    vtpt  tftpaireiav  ao^o^eiotfot 
*In  the  letter  of  rirmilianus,  bisJiop  of    ^/wf  roioSroi' TurwrwiS^f  rivdf,/i*  ipici- 

C^esarefl  in  Cappadocia,  (Cyprian,  ep.  75J  (af^cv,  puie  iweparCificv,  pvoi  iaTM/iev  6c 

mention  is  made  of  the  cliQrch  exordats.  a«oiovn  r^  axaMprif  wvcvpari,  ail&  axo- 

But  Origen  describes  this  sort  of  inflnenoa  J.ufowrff  irpofeujp  koI  vnarettf,  imrixafiev 

as  something  that  was  not  confined  lo  a^  rrpo;Fvxo/ievoi  jrepl  roO  irciroi^OTOf. 

determinate  office,  but  wholly  free.     He  *L,  VIII.  c,  26:  Oi  x^ iporomTni,  eiroi- 

considirs  the  influence  as  a  thine  depend-  Gf  -ydp  iKovalat)  tA  livatf/loi»,  koI  x^plroc 

inj  OQ  the  sabjeetive  piety  of  the  mdiyidttal  iJtoS  iia  XpiaroH. 
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■were  braugHt  near  to  each  other.  This  union  must  be  realized  in  3, 
determinate  form,  which  latter  was  conditioned  by  the  exiating  forms 
of  social  life  under  which  Chriatianity  first  unfolded  itself  in  the  Koman 
empire.  A  system  of  fraternal  equality  in  the  relations  of  the  commu- 
nities to  each  other,  would,  independent  of  these  detemunate  circum- 
stances, hare  answered  beat  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  been  moat 
promotive  of  its  free,  uneorrupted  manifestation.  But  those  circum- 
stances soon  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  subordination  in  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  communities  to  each  other.  This  system,  as  well  as  every 
other  social  form  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  race  and  contained  nothing  sinful,  Chriatianity  could  appropriate 
to  itself.  Yet,  since  this  relation  was  not  sufficiently  interpenetrated 
■with  the  free  and  free-maldng  spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  operated,  by  ita 
undue  preponderance,  to  cheek  and  interrupt  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  of  church  life. 

We  have  observed  already,  that  in  many  districts,  Christianity  very 
early  made  progress  in  the  open  country.  Now  wherever  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  Christiana  in  a  village  or  country  town  were  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  a  separate  community,  it  was  the  most  natural  course 
for  these  to  choose  at  once  their  own  presiding  officers,  preabytera  or 
bishops,  who  were  quite  as  independent  as  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
city  churches.  In  these  first  centuries  themselves,  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible, from  the  want  of  authentic  records  of  so  early  a  period,  to  point 
out  any  particvdar  example  of  this  kmd ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  we 
find,  in  many  districts  of  the  East,  country  bishops,  as  they  are  called, 
( ;[op«riM07rouf, )  who,  beyoud  doubt,  might  trace  back  their  origin  to  the 
oldest  times ;  for  in  the  later  period,  when  the  church  system  of  subor- 
dination had  become  established,  and  the  country  churches  were  now 
accustomed  to  receive  their  presiding  officers  from  the  city,  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  relation  could  have  arisen;  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
bbhops,  wherever  they  yet  existed,  must  have  entered  into  a  struggle 
with  those  of  the  city,  for  fiie  preservation  of  their  independence.  But 
tiie  more  common  case,  aa  we  have  likewise  already  remarked,  was  for 
Christianity  to  be  diffused  from  the  city  into  the  country ;  and  while 
the  Christians  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cities  were  still  few 
in  number,  they  would  most  naturally  repair  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the 
city  to  join  in  public  worship  with  the  assembhes  there  convened.  But 
in  process  of  time,  when  their  number  was  so  increased  as  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  community  of  their  own,  they  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
the  city  church  with  which  they  had  been  connected,  to  set  over  them 
a  presbyter,  who  consequently  remained  ever  after  subordinate  to  the 
city  bishop.  Thus  arose  tlie  first  greater  church  union  between  city 
and  country  communities,  which  together  formed  one  whole.^  In  the 
larger  cities  it  might  now  have  become  necessary  also  to  separate  the 
city  communities  themselves  into  several  divisions ;  as  in  Rome,  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Koman  bishop  Cornelius,  already  referred 
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to,  there  were  in  his  time  six  and  forty  presbyters ;  though  the  state- 
ment of  Optatus  of  Mileve,  that  Borne  contained,  in  the  be^nning  of 
the  fourth  century,  more  than  forty  churclies,  is  an  exaggeration.  Yet 
in  this  case,  distinct  and  subordinate  filial  communities  were  not  always 
formed  by  the  side  of  the  one  episcopal  Head  and  Mother  church ;  but 
more  often,  the  community  remained  united  as  a  whole ;  and  only  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days,  when  one  church  was  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  members,  they  were  divided  into  several  churches,  where 
the  different  presbyters,  according  to  a  certain  rotation,  conducted  the 
public  worship.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  with  regard  to  the  early 
shaping  of  these  incipient  relations,  nothing  can  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty, and  in  default  of  immediate  information  on  the  subject,  we  can 
only  mfer  respecting  the  past  from  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  succeeding  times. 

Again,  as  Christianity  was  diffused,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  cities 
into  the  country,  so,  as  a  general  thing,  it  spread  from  the  principal 
cities  (/iTpTpoiroXeif)  to  the  other  provincial  towns.  Now  as  these  latter 
were  politically  subordinate  to  the  former,  a  close  bond  of  union  and 
subordinate  relation  were  gradually  forroed  between  the  communities 
of  the  provincial  towns  and  those  of  the  principal  city  or  metropolis. 
The  churches  of  a  province  constituted  a  whole,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  church  of  the  metropolis.  The  bishop  of  this  became  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  Primus  inter  pares.  Yet 
owing  to  local  causes,  this  relation  did  not  every  where  unfold  itself  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  this  period  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
East. 

A  Hke  relation  to  that  between  these  metropolitan  cities  and  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  existed  between  the  capitals  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
Boman  empire,  —  as  seats  of  government,  channels  of  commerce  and 
of  all  intercourse,  —  and  the  latter.  It  was  from  such  larger  capitals, 
Christianity  was  diffused  through  entire  sections  of  the  vast  empire;  it 
was  here  the  apostles  themselves  had  founded  churches,  appointed  over 
them  their  presiding  officers,  and  orally  preached  the  gospel ;  and  to 
the  churches  here  established  they  had  written  their  ep^tles.  Hence, 
these  churches,  which  went  under  the  name  of  ecclesise,  sedes  apostoli- 
ese,  matrices  ecclesiee,  were  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  When  a  con- 
troversy arose  with  regard  to  any  regulation  or  doctrine  of  the  church, 
it  was  the  first  inquiry,  hoiv  is  the  matter  regarded  in  these  communi- 
ties, where  the  principles  taught  on  the  spot  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, have  been  faithfully  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another  ? 
Such  ecclesise  apostolicse  were  especially  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Epheaus,  Corinth. 

But  ail  this,  which  held  good  of  all  the  churches  in  the  great  capital 
cities,  might  be  applied  in  a  preeminent- sense  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  great  capital  of  the  world.  The  legend  that  Peter,  aa  well  as  Paul, 
died  as  a  martyr  at  Rome,  is  not  raised,  it  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt ; 
but  assuredly  it  is  older  than  the  effort  to  glorify  the  Roman  church 
through  the  primacy  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  its  founder.  From  many 
other  causes ;  from  the  eagerness  to  confute  the  Jews  and  Gnostics,  who 
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endeavored  to  make  out  a  difference  between  these  two  great  apoatlea, 
by  showing  tliat  they  were  united  even  to  a  common  martyrdom  in  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  from  the  stories  of  the  contest  between  St.  Peter 
and  Simon  Magus,  the  ori^n  of  such  a  legend  would  admit  of  being 
more  easily  expliuned.  But  these  reasons  surely  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  absolutely  denying  its  truth,  when  so  high  antiquity 
speaks  in  favor  of  it ;  and  many  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  concatenation  of  events,  may  have  their  grouiMl  in  our 
defective  historical  information.^  At  all  events,  the  universally  difliised 
belief,  that  tbese  two  great  apostlea  had  taught  in  the  Itoman  church, 
and  honored  it  by  their  martyrdom,  contributed  to  promote  its  author- 
ity. From  Rome,  the  larger  portion  of  the  West  had  received  the  gos- 
pel ;  from  Rome,  the  common  interests  of  Christianity,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  best  be  advanced.  The  Ro- 
man bishops,  heads  of  the  wealtluest  community,  were  early  distin- 
guiahcd  and  known  in  the  most  distant  lands,  for  their  liberal  benefac- 
tions 'to  the  Christian  brethren ;  ^  and  a  common  interest  bound  all  the 
communities  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  church  of  the  great  capital. 
In  Rome  was  the  ecclesia  apostolica  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the 
West  could  appeal  as  to  their  common  mother.  In  general,  whatever 
transpired  in  this  "  apostolic  church"  could  not  fail  to  be  weH  known  to 
all ;  for  here  Christians  were  continually  pouring  in  from  all  qiiarters  of 
the  world.  Bo  Irenieus,  who  wrote  in  Gaul,  appeals,-^ as  he  does 
also  occasionally  to  other  apostolic  churches,  —  in  one  passage  particu- 
larly to  the  ecclesia  apostolica  in  Rome,  as  the  greatest,  \he  oldest, 
(which  must  be  doubted,)  the  universally  known,  the  church  founded 
by  the  two  most  illustrious  apostles,  where  Christians  congregate  from 
the  communities  of  the  whole  world,  and  could  not  fail  to  learn  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  Apostles.^ 


Planting,  &c.,  p- 51G,  eC  scq.  Itoman;  an  idea  of  which  not  the  least 

^  Enseb.  L  IV.  c.  23.  trace  is  to  be  found  in  Irenrena,  and  t  mode 

'  L.  III.  c  3.    According  to  the  ancient  of  expression  foreign  lo  ihia  nhole  period. 

Latin  translation,  the  original  Greek  text  If  the  passage  is  really  to  be  understood  in 

being  anfortunately  lost :  "  Ad  banc  eccle-  this  ivay,  we  could  not  avoid  the  suspicion, 

siam,  propter  potiorem  prineipalitaiem,  ne-  that  here  was  one  of  the  interpolations,  of 

Cesse  est  omuem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  which  so  many  indications  tae  to  be  ob- 

est,  eos  qui  sunt  undiqne  lideles,  in  qua  served  in  this  writer.    But  although  it  is 

semper  ab  his,  qui  sunt  andique,  conservata  impossible  to  decide  with  perfect'  ccrtaintj 

esc  ea,  qttie  est  ab  aposloHa  traditio."    If  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  words, 

the  word  conveniro  is  taken  in  (he  intellect-  because  we  have  not  the  original  Greek, 

nal  sense, — all  churches  mnsl  ojree  with  the  yet  there  areother  waysof  expliunihg  them, 

Koraan  diureh,  as  the  one  having  pre^mi-  which  agree  more  completely  with  Irenieus' 

Hence  over  the  rest, — we  have  a  meaning  mode  of  thinking  as  elsewhere  cKhibited, 

which  is  by  no  means  perfectly  natural,  and  and  with  the  connection  in  this  place.    In 

which  scarcely  in  the  least  degree  coincides  the  first  place,  I  must  state  that  I  cannot 

with  the  circle  of  ideas  elsewhere  exhibited  approve  of  the  interpretation  proposed  by 

in  Irenieus.    What  would  he  meant  by  sav-  theLicenciate  Thicrsrihin  the  StudienW 

ing,  the  communities  of  the  whole  world  Kritiken,  J.  1842,  Stes  Heft,   S.  527,  by 

have  preserved  in  the  Roman  ehnroh  the  which,  we  may  admit,  all  difficulties  wotdd 

apostolic  tradition?    It  wonld  be  ander-  beremoved.    According (o thra eKposiiinn, 

stood  only  in  some  such  way  as  this;  that  the  phrase  "in  qua,"  "Iv  ^,"^hoald  refer, 

the  Homan  charch  was  the  central  and  repre-  not  to  the  more  remote  subject,  "  haric  ec- 

sentativepoitttof  all  the  Christian  churches;  clesiam,"  but  to  that  which  stands  nearer, 
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Moreover,  by  means  of  letters,  and  Christian  brethren  who  were 
-travelhng,  a  mutual  correspondence  was  maintEuned  between  the  most 
distant  churches  in  the  Koman  empire.  When  a  Chriatiau  entered  a 
foreign  city,  his  first  inquiry  was  for  the  church ;  and  here  he  was 
received  as  a  brother,  and  supphed  with  whatever  could  contribute  to 
his  spiritual  and  to  bis  bodily  refreshment.  But  as  deceivers,  inform- 
ers, false  teachers  seeking  only  to  gain  more  followers  for  their  peculiar 
opinions,  abused  the  confidence  and  charity  of  the  Christians,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  manifold  evila 
which  might  ia  tHa  way  arise.  The  regulation  was  therefore  adopted, 
that  in  foreign  churches  those  travelling  Christiana  only  shouW  be 
received  as  Christian  brethren,  who  could  produce  a  certificate  from 
the  bishop  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged.  These  church 
letters,  —  which  were  as  tessarse  hospitales,  whereby  Chnstians  from 
overy  quarter  of  the  world  stood  in  fraternal  union  with  each  other,  — 
received  the  name  of  epistolae  or  literse  formatas ;  ( i-pd/ifioTo  Temnaiihia^ 
because,  to  guard  against  counterfeits,  they  were  drawn  up  after  a  cei^ 
tain   form ;    (forma,  tujtoc  ;)^  and   ako  "  epistolee  communicatoriEe," 


Bnlecedent,  —  every  church  in  whidi  the        ,  ,  ,        ,  ,      ,.     ., 

doctrine  has  hecn  preserved  pure,  as  the  'ta/niv,  rip/  'Pu/njw  sr6?.iv  iiriToi^  T^ 
anlhoc  himself  expliuna ;  "  Dummodo  ne  oIkoviicVik,  tv  J  mniiSciv  ianv  oirui  jtaoof 
in  eaper  hiereticos  ipsos  traditionis  piiritiis    rai  irWeif  Mpu^utwaf."    So  might  one  e^: 

''        '       ■"'      '"       'Ev  Tj  TuiuiitMi  ^KtAijiTiV  iruffof  ^inAijcTtar 

It^/yt'iiFvirr  "     Vpt  T  -will  rtnt  dftnv  thft  diffi- 


__    .       , _     _.,  nofc 

attended  with  an  insunaonntable  difficnlty  servata  into  observata,  I  can  no   longer 

riready,  in  the  interposed  sentence, "  hoc  eat  e^tob.    If  we  consider  aeji&air^iv  to  be  Oia 

eo9,"  etc.    If  Irenrena  intended  any  such  word  ■which  answers   to   "  convenire,"   it 

delecmination  of  eeelesia,  he  would  certain-  would  be  the  host  way,  with  Gieseler,  to 

ly  hare  affixed  it  immediately  to  the  word  suppose  an  error  of  tra'nslation,  —  that  the 

ecclesiam.    And  after  all,  it  ia  most  natural  translator,  out  of  mist^e,  rendered   Ibe 

lo  refer  the  relative  to  the  Eomon  church  Gre^  dalire  into  "  ab  his."    The  worda 

as  the  principal  sahject  But  now  the  quea-  would  hare  to  be  understood  thus:  "in 

tlon  arises,  to  what  Greek  word  does  the  which  church  the  apostolic  tradiciou  has 

term  "  convenire  "  correspond ;  whether  to  axr  been  preserved  fir  the  Christiana  of  all 

tnijiQaivetv,  as  Dr.  Gieaeler,  and  agreeing  countries  of  the  world."    I  cannot  deny, 

with  him,  Dr,  Nitisch,  in  his  letter  to  Dei-  that  in  the  comparison  of  these  words  with 

briick  and  Licenciate  Thiersch,  in  the  trea-  those  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  same  chapter, 

lise  above  cited, suppose,  otV>.dniei>x«r&ai.  "in  omni  ecdesia  adest  respicerc omnibns," 

If  the  latter  ia  the  word,  hy  aiming  must  be  an  argument  may  be  found  in  favor  of  the 

nnderstood  a  coming  lo  that  place  in  per-  sense  jnat  given.    But  even  according^  to 

son  and  the  passage  would  hai  e  lo  be  et  this  interpreiation,  the  same  geaerai  view 

plained  thus     On   acconnt  of  the   rank  of  Itome  as  that  contained  in  the  passage 

which  ^iis  church  roamiams  as  the  ettlesia  from  Athenffius,  would  lie  at  the  basis  of 

nrbis  all  churches,  that  is,  behevers  from  the  whole.    I  think  it  will  be  nnnecessary 

all  countries  muat^  —  the  "must"  hcs  in  for  me  to  remark  here,  that  I  am  very  far 

the  nature  of  the  case,  — come  tf^cther  fiom  being  influenced  ia  this  investigadon 

there    and  since  now  trom  the  beginnmg  by  any  protestant  interest.    At  the  position 

Chriatiai)^  from  all  coantries  must  come  where  a  scientiiic  nnderstanding  of  the  his- 

10j,ethcr  there  it  follows  that  the  apostolic  toncal  development  of  Christianity  is  aimed 

tradition  has  been  preserved  from  genera  at,  the  interests  of  PrMestantism.  which  I 

lion  10  generation  by  the  Chnetisns  from  profess,  could  not  be  in  the  least  .endanger- 

all  coanlnea  of  the  world  who  are  there  ed  by  recognizing  a  high  antiquity  of  tha 

united  toj^elher     Every  deviation  from  it  Catholic  element,  both  in  genera!  and  in 

would  here  fall  immediatelv  under  the  oh  particular. 

servation  of  all     As  confirmatory  of  this  '  How  very  necessary  it  was  to  guard 

interpretation   might  be  cited  what  Athe  against  the  falsification  of  such  chorch  let- 
VOL   I                                       18 
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(  ypaiipaTa  KoivaviKa, )  inaBmucli  as  they  indicated  as  well  that  the  beaiv 
era  were  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  as  that  the  bishops  vfho  mutu- 
ally sent  and  received  auch  letters,  were  united  together  in  the  bonda 
of  church  fellowship.  By  degrees  the  church  letters  (epistolse  clericse) 
were  divided  into  different  elates,  according  to  the  different  objects  for 
which  they  were  written. 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  a  closer  bond  of  union  eaated  in  the 
early  times  between  communities  belon^g  to  the  same  province.  We 
may  add  as  another  effect  of  the  cathoUc  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  in 
all  cases  of  emergency,  in  diaputes  respecting  matters  of  doctrine,  of 
church  life,  of  church  discipline,  common  deliberations  were  frequently 
held  by  deputed  members  from  these  communities.  Such  assemblies 
become  known  to  ns  in  the  controversies  respecting  the  time  of  Easter, 
and  in  the  discussions  on  the  Montanistic  prophecies,  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  But  as  a  permanent  and  regular  institution, 
bound  to  stated  seasons,  these  provincial  synods  first  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  second  or  be^nning  of  the  third  century ;  and 
then,  aa  a  peculiar  practice  of  a  single  district,  where  local  causes  may 
have  led  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  earlier  than  in  other  countries. 
This  (Hstricfc  was  Greece  proper,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Achaean 
league,  the  spirit  of  confederacy  had  been  still  preserved ;  and  as 
Christianity  could  attach  itaeif  to  all  national  peculiarities,  so  far  as 
they  contained  in  them  nothing  immoral ;  nay,  become  so  merged  in 
them  as  to  manifest  itaeif  under  their  peculiar  form ;  it  might  well  hap- 
pen, that  the  dvil  spirit  of  federation,  already  existing  here,  passed 
over  to  the  ecalesiaitiotd,  and  gave  to  the  latter,  still  earlier  than  in 
other  countries,  a  form  which  was  in  fact  well  suited  for  the  common 
deliberations  of  the  Christians ;  —  so  that  out  of  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  city  communities,  —  the  Amphictyonic  councils, — ■ 
sprung  the  representative  assemblies  of  the  church  communities  —  the 
provincial  synods.  As  the  Christians,  in  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  nothing  and  could  do  nothmg  without  the  Spirit  from  on  High, 
irere  used  to  begin  every  important  business  with  prayer,  so  also  at  the 
opening  of  these  asaemhhes,  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  public 
deliberations  by  uniting  in  prayer  to  Him  who  had  promised  to  en- 
lighten and  guide  by  his  Spirit  his  faithful  disciples,  when  they  cast 
themselves  wholly  on  him,  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  wherever  they 
were  assembled  in  his  name.^ 

It  seems  that  this  regular  institution  was  at  first  objected  to  as  an 
innovation,  so  that  Tertullian  felt  himself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  as 
its  advocate.^  Yet  the  prevailmg  spirit  of  the  church  decided  in  favor 
of  the  arrangement,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  annual 
provincial  synods  appear  to  have  been  universal,  —  if  we  may  judge 

ecelesiia,  per  qax  et  altiora  qiuaqna 

itclantur,  et  ipsa  reprtesenlalio 

ep.a.  louna  nominis   Cbristium  laagnii  veaera- 

1  See  the   passage  of  Tertulliaa,  in  a    tiona  celebratnr. 
work  written  at  the  be^nnlng  of  the  third        ^  lata  solennia,  quibaa  tunc  priEsens  pa- 

cenlniy,  (de  jejnniis,  o.  13:)  Agantur  per    '       "  " " 

GrEedas  ilia  certii  in  locis  concilia,  ex  uni- 
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from  the  fact,  thai  we  find  them  observed  at  the  same  time  in  parts  of 
the  church  bo  \ride!y  remote  from  ea«h  other  as  Northern  Africa  and 
Cappadocia.^ 

These  provincial  synods  rcdgiet,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  proved  emi- 
nently salutary  in  unfolding  and  purifying  the  Christian  and  church 
life,  and  indeed  did  prove  bo  in  many  respects.  In  these  common  de- 
liberations, the  views  of  different  individuals  might  mutually  correct 
each  others'  errors  and  supply  each  others'  defects ;  wants,  abuses,  and 
necessary  reforms  might  be  discussed  more  easily  and  under  more  dif- 
ferent points  of  view ;  and  the  communicated  experience  of  each  mem- 
ber, made  available  to  ail.  Certainly  also,  it  savored  neither  of  fanatic 
cism  nor  hierarchical  arrogajiee,  if  the  delegates  and  presiding  officers 
of  the  communities,  in  the  consciousness  that  they  were  assembled  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  confidently  relied  on  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit, 
whose  organs  alone  they  wished  to  be. 

But  this  confidence,  in  itself  so  right  and  so  salutary,  took  a  false 
and  mischievous  direction,  when  it  ceased  to  be  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  self-renunciation,  \>^  the  constantly  living  consciousness 
of  the  condition  to  which  Christ  had  attached  that  promise,  that  Chris- 
tians should  be  assembled  in  his  name.  When,  unmindful  of  this  condi- 
tion, the  bishops  believed  they  were  entitled  merely  as  bishops  to  rely 
on  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  confidence  so  ungrounded  be- 
came the  source  of  all  the  self-deception  of  spiritual  pride,  that  expressed 
itself  in  the  customary  words  with  which  the  decrees  of  such  synods 
were  made  known,  "  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit," — 
"spiritfe  sancto  suggerente." 

The  provincial  synods,  again,  must  have  operated  as  a  check  on  the 
development  of  the  church,  when,  instead  of  providing  for  the  interests 
of  the  communities  according  to  the  varying  wants  of  each  point  of 
time,  they  sought  to  bind  mutable  things  to  unchangeable  laws. 
Finally,  it  was  an  evil,  that  the  communities  were  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  these  assemblies ;  that  at  length  the  bishops  came  to 
constitute  the  sole  power  in  them,  and  by  the  union  which  these  synods 
enabled  them  to  enter  into  with  one  another,  made  themselves  more 
powerful  every  day. 

As  the  provincial  synods  were  used  to  communicate  their  decisions 
on  all  important  matters  of  common  interest  to  distant  bishops,  they 
thus  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  the  distantly  separated  portions 
of  the  church  in  Hving  union  with  each  other,  and  to  preserve  them  in 
this  connection. 

Union  of  the  entire  Ohureh  in  one  whole,  closely  connected  and  inter- 
dependent in  all  iti  parts.     Outzvard  unity  of  the  CatkoUc  Church, 
and  its  Mode  of  Kepregentation. 
Thus  from  the  unapparent  grains  of  mustard  seed,  scattered  in  the 

field  of  the  world,  sprung  up  a  tree,  towering  above  all  the  plants  of 

1  Cyprian,  ep.  40,  and  Firmilioiniis  of 
Ciesarea  in  Cappadocin,  in  Cyprian,  cp.  75 ; 
Hecessario  apnd  nOB  fit,  ut  per  singulos  au- 
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the  earth,  and  spreading  ita  branches  in  every  direction.  Such  waa 
that  great  unity  of  the  catholic  church,  which,  closely  connected 
through  all  ita  scattered  parts,  was  so  diatinguiahcd  in  its  ori^,  ita 
course  of  development,  and  its  conatitation,  from  all  barely  human  in- 
stitulions.  The  conscioiisnesa  of  being  a  member  of  saeh  a  body,  that 
had  come  off  victorious  over  all  opposition  of  earthly  power,  and  was 
destined  for  perpetuity,  must  have  been  feit  with  the  more  liveliness 
and  power  by  pagans,  inasmuch  as  .they  had  been  familiar  only  with 
the  political  and  earthly  bond  of  union,  but  never  had  a  presentiment 
of  such  a  spiritual  and  moral  tie  binding  men  together  as  members  of 
the  same  heavenly  community.  Still  stronger  and  more  elevated  must 
this  consciousness  have  become  in  times  of  persecution,  when  outward 
force  tried  in  vain  to  sunder  this  connection.  With  good  right  might 
the  Christians  attach  importance  even  to  this  unity  in  its  outward  man- 
ifestation, even  to  this  intimate  external  connection,  as  serving  to  rep- 
resent that  higher  life,  in  the  fellowship  of  which  all  were  as  one,  and  to 
exhibit  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  In  thia  outward  fellowship 
of  the  church  life,  they  experienced  the  blessed  effects  of  the  inward 
fellowship  of  God's  invisible  kingdom ;  and  to  preserve  this  unity  entire, 
they  entered  into  conflict  with  two  different  parties  —  those  idealistic 
sects,  which  threatened  to  sever  the  inward  bond  of  feUo\rehip  itself — 
the  bond  of  faith ;  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  church  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  a  religion  for  the  educated  and  refined,  and  a  popular 
faith,  (wianc  and  yvdatc,')  and,  as  was  justly  chained  upon  them  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  divide  up  the  church  into  a  multitude  of  The- 
osophie  schools  ;  ^  and  next,  those  men  who,  blinded  by  self-will  or  pas- 
sion, brought  in  divisions  on  the  ground  of  mere  outward  differences, 
while  in  faith  ihey  continued  to  agree  with  the  rest. 

But  the  conflict  arising  out  of  a  genuine  Christian  interest,  and 
aimed  againat  some  onesided  subjective  element  that  threatened  to  dis- 
solve this  wholesome  unity  of  the  church,  might  easily  mislead  to  another 
extreme,— an  undue  estimation  of  externals,  —  of  the  existing  church 
forms,  with  which  at  first  this  umty  was  closely  knit.  Since  that  out- 
ward unity  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  not  barely  outward,  but  the  imago 
and  expression  of  the  unity  within,  and  in  this  connection  exhibited 
itself  to  the  Christian  consciousness  and  experience ;  men  could  the 
more  easily  suffer  themselves,  in  this  polemic  attitude,  to  be  so  misled 
as  to  confound,  in  their  conceptions,  things  which  had  been  fused 
together  in  ea«h  one's  feelings  and  experience,  and  to  consider  them  aa 
inseparably  connected.  Thug  the  conception  of  the  church  and  its 
necessary  umty  was  thrown  outward  (verausserlichte  sich.)  This  out- 
ward church  became  the  original  one  for  the  religious  consciousness  ; 
and,  in  this  its  outward  form,  the  only  possible  medium  of  fellowship 
with  Christ.  That  which  in  all  should,  in  like  manner,  have  formed 
itself  outwardly  from  within,  was  transferred  to  this  fellowship,  medi- 
ated by  means  of  a  determinate  outward  organism,  in  certain  visible 
forms,  —  and  so  the  inner  and  the  outward,  tbe  invisible  and  the  visible, 

i  St.1.  VII.  p.  755:    Afr;ioii(r(  -irpoiaran&ai   Sia^ol0n 
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inaeparably  fused  together.  This  association  of  the  Christian  conseious- 
Beas  we  ■  may  perceive  already  in  a  writer  as  early  aa  IrenEeus,  who 
defines,  in  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  the  church  subsisting  under 
this  determinate  form  of  constitution,  and  then  puts  down  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  something  first  derived  from,  and  mediated 
by,  the  former,  when  he  begins  by  saying,  "  Ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  et  Spiritua 
Dei,"  and  then  firs6  adds,  "  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illic  ecclesia."  *  An 
entirely  difierent  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  church  and  its  neces- 
sary nnity  would  have  presented  itaelf,  by  reversing  the  order  of  these 
propositions.  "  It  is  only  at  the  breast  of  the  church,"  as  IrenEeus 
says,  "  that  one  can  be  nursed  to  life.  He  who  takes  not  refuge  in  the 
church,  cannot  partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  who  separates  himself 
from  this  church,  renounces  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Such 
are  the  propositions  grounded  in  that  association  of  ideas.  It  is  true, 
Irenseus  has  in  his  mind  simply  such  opponents  of  the  church  as,  by 
Unchristian  doctrine  and  temper,  by  selfish  interests,  had  excluded 
themselves  from  the  fellowship  of  the  divine  life,^  Kofc  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason  could  he  complain  of  those  "  who,  from  frivolous 
causes,  divided,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  amiihilated,  the  great  and 
glorious  body  of  Ghnst."  ^  With  great  truth,  doubtless,  could  he  say 
of  them,  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  their  power  to  occasion  as  much  good, 
as  they  had  done  evil  through  the  divisions  excited  by  their  means. 
But  the  position  held  by  Irenseus  might  easily  lead  to  the  mistake  of 
imputing  a  had  temper  and"  purpose  ia  all  those  who,  from  whatever 
tendency,  occasioned  a  reaction  against  the  dominant  church  system, 
excited  some  movement  or  other  in  the  church,  and  hence,  divisions. 
Now  as  that  which  i^stinguishes  the  New  Testaraent  position  from  the 
Old,  is  the  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within 
man's  spirit,  so  we  may  recognize  in  this  making  outward  of  the  king- 
dom of  Gfod,  in  this  notion  of  the  outward  church  as  an  indispensable 
mediation,  that  same  confounding  together  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment positions,  which  we  were  forced  to  recognize  before,  in  the  notions 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Clerus.  Indeed,  both  are  necessarily  con- 
nected ;  for  the  existence  and  propagation  of  the  church  was,  in  fact, 
to  depend  on  the  priesthood  and  its  connection  with  Christ,  of  which 
the  priesthood  was  to  he  the  medium.  To  the  priesthood  was  added 
afterwards  the  episcopal  system,  as  the  outward  mediation  and  foundar 
tion  of  the  outward  church  unity,  —  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of  The- 
ocracy made  outward,  whose  deep-reaebing  consequences  must  ever  go 
on  unfolding  themselves  more  widely. 

In  bringing  the  episcopal  system  to  its  completion,  we  have  seen  the 
important  part  acted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  Not  less  impor- 
tant was  his  agency  in  this  process  of  converting  the  church  into  an 
outward  system  of  mediation,  and  confounding  together  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  positions  generally.     In  this  regard,  his  work,  De  uni- 

1  L.  III.  c  24,  (  1.  ;to"Tac  ai'riaf_  r3   fieya  Kai  Mo^ov  aii/ta 

'  Semetipsos  fraudant  a  vita  per  senlen-  tov  Xpieroi  rcpvovraf  xai  diaipavvrag,  xal 
tiatn  malam  et  opcrationcm  pcsfimam.  doov  rd  ^ir'  airoic  ai/aipovVTa;. 

'  Jj.  IV.  C,  33,  j  7 :  iitH  ui/ipu(   xeU  TV- 
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tat«  ecclesise,  written  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  anadat  the 
(Hvisioas  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  eonatitutes  an  epoch.  This  book 
contEUDS  a  remarkable  mixture  of  the  true  with  the  false,  arising  from 
that  outward  view  of  the  church ;  and  we  shall  recognize,  in  much  that 
he  saja,  only  the  pure  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  when 
we  strip  away  from  it  that  outward  notion,  and  understand  it  after  a 
more  inward  sense ;  when  we  apply  to  the  propositions  he  lays  down-the 
distinction  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  We  shall  then  find 
in  this  work  much  that  is  true,  directed  against  a  self-seeking,  insulat- 
ing tendency,  that  breaks  loose  from  aU  connection  with  the  fellowship 
of  life,  of  which  the  foundation  is  Christ.  We  need  only  to  apply  what 
he  says  of  the  outward  relation  to  a  determinate  visible  form  of  mam- 
festation  of  the  church,  to  that  inner  relation  to  the  commnnity  of  holy 
men  subsisting  in  union  with  Christ  its  head,  whence  the  divine  life 
flows  forth  to  the  collective  body  of  all  the  members,  which  community, 
we  must  a^ilmit,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  determinate  form  of 
constitution.  ■  "  Try  to  pluck  away  his  beams  from  the  sun,"  says  Cy- 
prian, "  the  unity  of  the  light  cannot  be  so  divided  asunder.  Break 
away  the  twig  from  the  tree,  it  cannot  produce .  fruit.  Cut  off  the 
stream  from  its  fountain,  it  becomes  dry.  Just  so  the  church,  inter- 
penetrated- by  the  light  of  the  Lord,  sends  its  rays  through  the  whole 
world.  Yet  the  light  which  is  thus  diffused  in  all  directions,  is  one.  In 
the  lap  of  that  ^urch  we  were  born ;  we  are  nourished  by  its  milk, 
and  quickened  by  its  spirit.  Whatever  breaks  iteelf  off  from  the  origi- 
nal stock,  whenthus  apart  by  itself,  cannot  breathe  and  live."  But  all 
tbia,  which  is  in  itself  true,  Ciyprian  referred  excli:Kively  to  the  determi- 
nate ehurch,  connected,  —  by  means  of  the  bishops,  its  foimdation 
pillars,  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and .  inheritors  of  their  spirit- 
ual power,  —  with  these  apostles,  and  through  them  with  Christ.  His 
chain  of  ideas  is  this :  Christ  communicated  to  the  apostles,  the  apos-. 
ties  to  the  bishops  by  ordination,^  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  by 
the  succession  of  bishoiB,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whence  alone 
all  religious  acts  can  receive  their  efficacy,  is  extended,  through  the 
channel  of  this  outward  transmission,  to  all  times.  Thus  is  preserved, 
in  this  orgarasra  of  the  church,  ever  unfolding  itself  with  a  hving  pro- 
gression, that  divine  life,  which,  flowing  from  the  fountain-head  through 
this  point  of  mediation,  is  thus  distributed  to  all  the  members  nnited 
mth  the  organic  whole ;  and  whoever  breaks  off  hia  outward  connection 
with  this  outward  organism,  does,  by  so  doing,  exclude  himself  from 
pajticipating  in  that  divine  life  and  from  the  way  to  salvation.  Ko  one, 
by  himself  alone,  can,  by  faith  in  the  Saviour,  have  any  share  in  the 
divine  life  that  flows  from  him ;  no  one  can,  by  this  fsuth  alone,  secure 
to  himself  all  the  blesangs  of  God's  kingdom;  but  all  this  remains  neces- 
sarily mediated  through  these  organs  and  the  connection  with  them,  — 
the  connection  with  the  catholic  ehnrch  derived  from  Christ  through 
.the  succession  of  bishops. 

This  outward  view  of  the  church,  however,  where  it  had  progressed 

1  See  on  its  original  form  and  significancj,  mj  Hislorj  of  tbe  Planting,  etc.  Vol.  I.  p.  213 
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SO  far,  called  forth  a  reaction,  in  the  effort  after  a  more  spiritual  un- 
derstanding  of  its  idea,  based  on  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  A  class 
of  persons,  perhaps  laymen,^  arose  in  opposirion  to  Oyprian,  who  appeal- 
ed to  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  "  where  two  or  three  were  gathered, 
together  in  his  name,  there  he  would  be  in.  the  midst  oftheoi;"  (Matth. 
xviii,  20 ;)  every  association  of  true  behevers,  then,  was  a  church.  But 
Cyprian  styled  such  as  urged  this  objection,  corruptors  of  the  gospel. 
He  accused  them  of  rendmg  these  words  from  their  connection,  and 
hence  giving  them  a  false  explanation.  He  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Christ  had  just  before  established  harmony  among  believers, 
the  union  of  hearts  in  love,  as  the  condition  to  which  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  was  annexed.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue  ;^  "But  how 
is  it  possible  for  that  person  to  agree  with  any  individual,  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  body  of  the  church  itself?  How  can  two  or  three  bo. 
assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  are  separated  from  Christ  and  his. 
gospel  V  He  looks  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  this 
promise  in  men,  who,  from  leaning  to  the  side  of  their  own  opinions,  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  church ;  for  tkq/  were  the  authors  of  the 
schism,  —  the  diurch  had  not  separated  itself  from  them.^  But  who 
is  the  infallible  judge  of  men's  inward  disposition,  so  as  to  infer  with 
certainty- from  their  outward  conduct  towards  a  church,  not  always  free 
from  blemi^,  that  such  a  temper  exists ;  where  ignorance  and  misap- 
prehension are  qmte  possible,  and  right  and  wrong,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  parties,  mat/  he  on  both  adcs  ? 

The  church  once  conceived  as  wholly  outward,  it  must  also.be  con- 
ceived as  having  a  necessary  outward  vmity  ;  and  this  principle  estab- 
lished, it  came  next  to  be  thought  necessary  to  settle  on  some  outward 
representation  of  this  outward  unity,  at  some  one  determinate  point. 
This  was  at  first  a  thing  wholly  vague  and  undefined ;  —  but  it  was  the 
germ  from  where  sprang  the  papal  monarchy  of  the  middle  age. 

Now  it  was,  without  doubt,  not  an  accideotal  circumstance,  that  the 
Apostle  Peter,  rather  than  any  other  one  of  the  apostles,  became  the 
representadve  of  this  umty  for  the  reli^ous. consciousness  of  the  West- 
em  church.  For  on  him  had  been  bestowed,  in  virtue. of  his  pecuhar 
natural  character,  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  particularly  the 
charisma  of  church  government.  This  gift  Christ  clmmed  for  the 
development  of  the  first  community,  when  he  named  him  the  Man  of 
Rock  and  made  Km  the  man  of  rock,  on  which  he  would  build  his 
ehurch.  Tet  he  said  this  not  to  that  Peter  with  whom  the  human 
passed  for  more  than  the  divine,  —  not  to  that  Peter  whom  he  called 
rather  a  Satan ;  but  to  the  one  who  had  uttered  the.  powerful  witness 

1  Cyprian  describes  ijjem  thus :  Nee  so  dunt  — .    TJnfiniimtiitein  prioa  posnil,  coit- 

quldam  van^  iiitcrpretstione  decipifint,  quod  cordjam  pacis  aote  priemiait,  ut  cooveniaC 

dix«rit  Dominns:  ijbicanqiie.  meritit  duo  nobis,  fideliter  ec  flmiiter  docait.    Quoino- 

aut  Cres  cotlecti  in  nomine  meo,  ego  cum  do  auKm  polcst  ei  cum  aliono  eonvenire, 

iis  eum.    O^rruptorca  CTangelti  atque.iu-  csi  cam  corpore  ipsius  ecclesiie  nou  con- 

Wrpretes  falsi.    See  next  note.  vonit  1    Quomodo  possunt  duo  ant  tits  in 

,   *  Eitrema  ponujit  et  superiors  prsete-  nomine  ChristiCoUigi.qaoa  constat  a  Cbris- 

reant,  parlis  memorea  et  partem  snbdole  to  et  ab  ejus  evangelio  separari  t 

comprimentes,    Vt  ipsi  ab  ecclesia  scissi  '  Non  cnim  nos  ab  iUis,  aed  illi  a  noli4l 

tunt,  ita  cspituii  nnius  sentenliam^  sdn-  recessenmt. 
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of  him  as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  uttered  this,  that 
one  to  whom  he  could  eaj,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  have 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  in  Heaven."  That  peculiar 
charisma  procured  for  this  apostle  the  position  he  assumed  in  8peating 
and  acting  in  the  eame  of  all  who  composed  the  first  community  of 
Christians.!  Yet  with  all  this  was  by  no  means  conceded  to  him  a 
preference  and  precedence  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Of  any  rank, 
indeed,  of  one  above  another,  the  question  generally  was  never  to  be 
raised  among  them.  Every  assumption  of  that  kind,  he  who  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  severely  rebuked,  (Luke  xxii : 
24.)  The  only  contention  was  to  he  a  mutual  strife  of  eaeh  to  serve 
the  other.  There  were  throe  apostles  whom  Christ,  by  virtue  of  their 
personal  traits  of  character,  distinguished  above  the  rest;  Peter  was 
only  one  of  these.  Each  of  them  had  his  own  particular  charisma,  and 
his  peculiar  position  which  depended  on  this.  As  Peter  was  the  man 
of  Rock,  working  outwardly ;  so  John  possessed  that  charisma  by  virtue 
of  which  he  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  penetrated  most  deeply  into 
his  being,  and  into  the  matter  of  his  discourses.  As  his  own  peculiar 
charisma  and  position  caused  Peter  first  to  appear  promment  at  the 
founding  of  the  church ;  so  his  own  charisma  and  position  caused  John 
to  retreat  more  out  of  view,  acting  no  prominent  part  until  a  later 
period,  when  it  became  important  to  reconcile  the  oppositions  that  had 
arisen,  to  restore  peace  among  the  conflicting  elements,  to  tranquillize 
and  establish  the  communities  when  fallen  into  commotions.  The  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  maintained,  in  a  manner  the  most  decided,  bis 
apostolic  independence,  against  that  Jewish  principle,  estimating  every 
thing  by  a  standard  of  outwardness,  wluch  subsequently,  under  another 
form,  mixed  itself  in  with  the  development  of  the  church ;  and  Paul 
could  say  of  himself,  that  grace  had  effected  more  by  him  than  by  all 
the  others. 

From  these  remarks,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  idea  of  a  primacy  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  had  nothing  to  fix  on  but  a  misunderstanding  as  well 
of  the  position  assigned  him  in  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church 
development,  as  also  of  the  particular  predicates  which  were  given 
to  him ;  although  it  had  its  good  ground,  that  this  peculiar  talent 
centered  precisely  in  him, 

Li  his  work  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  Cyprian  justly  observes,  that 
all  the  apostles  had  received  from  Christ  the  same  dignity  and  the  same 
power  with  Peter;  but  he  supposes  that  in  one  passage,  however, 
Christ  bestows  this  power  on  Peter  in  pariicular,  —  says  of  him  in  par- 
ticular, that  on  him  he  will  build  his  church, — gives  it  in  charge  to 
him  in  particular  to  feed  his  sheep  —  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  whole  development  of  the  church  and  of  tlie  priesthood  was  to  radi- 
ate from  one  point,  and  thus  making  clearly  evident  the  unity  of  the 
church,  the  unity  of  the  episeopal  power.  The  Apostle  Peter  appears 
here  as  the  representative  of  the  one  church,  abiding  in  the  unity  she 
derived  from  the  divine  appointment,  and  of  the  one  episcopal  power, 

1  See  my  History  of  the  Plsnting,  &o.,  Vol.  II-  p.  SOS,  et  seq. 
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■which,  though  diatributed  among  many  organs,  jet  in  its  origin  and 
easence  is,  and  ever  remains,  but  one.  Whoever,  therefore,  forsakes 
the  outward  fellowship  with  the  one  visible,  catholic  church,  tears  him- 
self away  from  the  representation  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  connected 
by  divine  appointment  with  tlie  person  of  the  ApostJe  Peter.  How  ia 
it  po^ible  for  any  une  to  suppose  he  continues  stJI  to  be  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  when  he  forsakes  the  cathedra  Petri,  on  ^Ipch  the 
church  was  founded  V  ^ 

Bat  even  allowing  that  the  Apostle  Peter  miglit  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  etill  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  an  individual  representative  of  tins  kind  must  continue  to  exist  in 
the  church  through  every  age.  Still  less  does  it  follow,  that  this  indi- 
vidual representative  must  be  connected  particularly  with  the  Roman 
church ;  for  although  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  visited  the 
church  at  Rome  cannot,  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  be  called  in 
question,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  the  founder  of  this  church, 
ami  ttiat  he  was  never,  in  any  special  sense,  its  presiding  officer.  This 
church  could  with  as  little  propriety  be  called  the  cathedra  Petri,  as 
the  cathedra  Pauh.  Irenreus  and  TertuUian  seem  to  be  aware,indeed, 
that  Petflr  and  Paul  were  its  foundera,  that  Sioj  gave  if^  a  bishop,  and 
honored  it  by  their  martyrdom.  Rut  that  the  Riunan  church  held  a 
prominence,  as  the  cathedra,  Petri,  over  all  other  ap<«tolic  churches, 
they  still  remain  ignorant.  Yet  as  the  idea  of  an  outward  unity  of  the 
church  could  suggest  the  notion  of  an  outward  individual  represpntative 
of  that  unity,  10  the  recognition  of  such  a  historical  representation 
might  easily  pass  out  of  the  ideal  into  the  real  norld,  so  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  church  unity  at  a  determinate  point  came  to  be  considered 
not  barely  as  a  thing  onee  exiitmg^  biit  as  neeessaiy  for  the  existence 
of  the  church  in  all  times.  And  M^j.t  f^  s^  ^jcfde^tal  tlung,  that  the 
apuiitle  had  been  made  the  ^pDe8e^tEiti,T$  (^  ^  i^un^  guidance,  bo 
too  was  it  ijio  accidental  thing,  #^i  sgei^  ^^n  OMC^  impeUed  to  seek 
for  such  an  outward  representalion  ojE  the  chiircli  unity  for  all  times, 
transferred  this  dignity  precisely  to  the  church  of.  the  great  city  which 
was  called  to  rule  in  fiie  world.  As  most  of  the  western  communities 
were  used  to  regard  the  Roman  church  as  tiieir  mother,  their  ecclesia 
apostolica,  to  whose  authority  they  espeoiaHy  appealed ;  as  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  naming  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Roman  church,  and  to 
trace  ba«k  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church  to  him ;  and  as  Rome 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the  word ;  it  so  happened  that 
men  began  to  consider  the  Roman  church  as  the  cathedra  Petri,  and 
to  apply  what  had  been  s^d  of  the  Apostie  Peter,  as  the  representative 
of  the  church  unity,  to  this  cathedra  Petri.  In  the  maMng  outward 
of  the  conception  of  the  church,  from  which  this  form  of  the  outward 
presentation  of  its  unity  gradually  shaped  itself,  the  way  was  already 

1  Some  trace  of  (Sis  mode  of  explainmg  solvendi  et  ellignocli  in  cffslls  et  in  teiris 

the  ahoie  passages  relating  to  the  Apostle  poteslatem  '  "  This  language  shows  tbothe 

Peler,  may  be  fbnnd  eien  m  Tertnlliao  wasnotaMontanistwheQh6nrol«tluflbookj 

PrjBscnpt    hffiret   c.  22     "Latuit  aliquid  as  is  evident  hy  compatmg  it  with  what  he 

Pettnm  ledificandiD  eccJeiiso  Pclnim.  die-  wrole  when  a  Montanist,  in  his  book  da 

Inm,  cUves  regni  ccelotum  tonsecutum  tt  Pndicilin,  of  whith  we  ahallsiieak  hereafter. 
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prepared  for  the  conversion  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the  "  city" 
into  this  spiritual  form,  —  which  moreover  contamed  the  germ  to  the 
secularizing  of  Chriat's  kingdom. 

In  Cyprian  we  find  this  transference  already  complete.  As  evidence 
of  this,  may  serve  not  only  those  passages  in  his  book  de  unitate  ecclesise, 
where  the  reading  ia  disputed;^— in  an  uncontroverted  passage,  ep. 
55  ad  Cornel.,  be  styles  the  Roman  church  the  "  Petri  cathedra,  ec- 
clwia  principaJis,  unde  unitaa  sacerdotalia  exorta  est," 

Without  doubt,  this  idea  wag  etiil  very  obscure  and  vague  ;  but  a 
ialae  principle  once  established,  the  more  vague  the  notion,  the  more 
room  would  be  left  for  introducing  new  meanings,  and  extracting 
new  inferences.  In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops,  this  idea  seema 
early  to ,  have  obtained  a  more  fixed  and  definite  shape ;  and  here  the 
Roman  love  of  empire  seems  early  to  have  insinuated  itself  into  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  and  made  its  appearance  in  a  spiritual  dress. 

Far  back  we  observe  already  in  the  Roman  bishops  traces  of  the 
assumption,  that  to  them,  as  successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  belonged 
a  peculiar  and  ultimate  authority  in  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  that  the 
cathedra  Petri  must  take  precedence  of  all  other  apostolic  churches,  as 
the  source  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  Such  an  assumption  was  shown 
by  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  when,  about  the  year  190,  he  exconmiu- 
nicated  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  account  of  some  trifling  dispute 
relating  to  mere  externals.^  In  the  Montanistie  writings  of  Tertullian 
we  find  indications,  showing  that  the  Roman  bishops  issued  peremptory 
edicts  on  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  endeavored  to  make  themselves  con- 
sidered as  the  bUhope  of  bishops — episcopos  epiacoporum ;  ^  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  their  "  antecessores."  * 

After  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Roman  bishop  Stephanus 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  same  spirit  of  hierarchical 
arrogance  as  hia  predecessor  Victor.  It  was  his  wish,  too,  in  a  dispute 
by  no  means  important,^  to  obtrude  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church 
on  ail  other  churches  as  an  unalterable  and  decisive  law ;  and  he  ex- 
communicated the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  Africa,  which 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  rule.* 


Ehedram  Petri,  snper  qnem  fundata  est  ec- 

clef  in,  dcscrtt]  in  ecclesia  ae  esse  conKdit  1 " 

the  suspected  clause,  here  included  in  brack' 

ets,  were  mnnine,  jet  it  would  not  follow,  as  to  attack  the  cathedra  Petn. 

ibui,  in  this  pariki^ar  instance,  he  had  in        ^  The  dispute  about  the  time  of  celebcat- 

his  mind  the  cathedra  Petri  subsisting  at  ing  Easter,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 

his  time  iu  the  Somaa  ehurcb;  but  the  hereafter. 

phrases, "ecclesiM  ranid," and  "cftthedram        "Tertullian,  do  pudicitin,  c.  l:Aadb, 

Petri  deaerere,"  might  rather,  according  to  edictum  esse  propositum  et  quidcm  peremp- 

the  connection,  be  whollj  coordinate,  so  torium :   pontifex  scilicet  maximus,  quod 

that  he  would  say ;  he  who  breaks  his  con-  est  episoopus  episcoponim,  edicit. 

section  with  the  one  onlj  church,  does  by        *  Tertullian,  de  virg.  vclandis. 

that  veiy  act  attack  the  representation  of        ^  The  dispute  about  the  validitv  of  bap- 

the  church  nnity  which  had  been  attached  tiam  administered  by  heretics,  afso  to  be 

hy  Christ  himself  to  the  person  of  the  Apos-  noticed  elsewhere. 

tie  Peter,    The  whole  AposloUe  and  epis-        *  Nihil  innoveiur  nisi  quod  traditam  est, 

copal  fulness  of  authority  as  one,  although  — he  declared,  —  se  per  snecessionem  ca- 

manifeaUng  itself  through  dlBercnt  organs,  thedram  Petri  habere.  Cyprian,  ep.  74  et  79 

appeaiB  to  him  to  be  represented  in  the 
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But  it  was  far  from  being  the  case,  that  these  assumptions  of  the 
Roman  bishops  could  penetrate  even  through  the  -western  church  — to 
aay  nothing  here  of  the  reaction  they  had  to  encounter  from  the  freer 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  church.  In  the  firafc  named  dispute,  the  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor,  nothing  daunted  by  the  arrogant  language  of 
Victor,  maintained  their  own  principles,  and  set  over  against  3ie  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  church,  the  tradition  of  their  own  sedes  apostolicse. 
IreiiEeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,^  in  a  letter  to  tte  Roman  bishop  Victor, 
severely  rebuked  his  unchristian  arrogance,  although  agreeing  with 
him  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  disapproved  of  his  attempt  to 
obtrude  one  form  of  church  life  on  all  the  eommunilies ;  and  declared 
that  nothing  was  required  but  unity  in  faith  and  in  love  ;  and  that  this, 
instead  of  being  disturbed  by  differences  in  respect  to  outward  things, 
did  but  shine  forth  through  these  (Hfferences  with  the  greater  strength. 
He  recognized  the  right  of  al^  the  communities,  in  such  matters,  to  act 
freely  and  independently,  according  to  their  own  ancient  usage.  He 
objected  to  the  authority  of  the  tradition  of  a  single  determinate  church 
the  fact,  that  tradition  often  ori^nates  in,  and  is  propagated  by,  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance.^  Although  Cyprian,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, looked  upon  the  Roman  church  as  really  the  cathedra  Petri, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  outward  church  unity,  yet  he  was  far 
from  inferring  thence  the  right  of  this  church  to  determine  all  matters 
of  church  controversy.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  with  firmness 
and  energy,  the  independent  right  of  the  individual  bishops  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  their  churches  according  to  their  own  principles ;  and  he 
carried  through  what  he  recognized  as  right,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Roman  church.  In  communicating  to  Stephanus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  of  the  above 
mentioned  controversies,  the  principles  of  the  North  African  church, 
which  he  well  knew  did  not  accord  with  the  Roman  usages,  be  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  as  one  colleague,  conscious  of  an 
equality  of  dignity  and  of  rights,  addresses  another.  "  In  virtue  of 
our  equal  dignity,"  says  he,  "  and  in  unfeigned  love,  we  have  imparted 
these  things  to  you,  dearest  brother ;  for  we  hope,  that  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  piety  and  truth  —  will  also,  in  accordance  with  your  own 
true  faith  and  true  piety,  be  pleasing  to  ymi.  We  are  well  aware, 
however,  that  many  are  reluctant  to  part  with  the  opinions  they  have 
once  imbibed,  and  slow  to  change  their  principles ;  but  so  far  as  they 
can  do  it,  without  violating  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace,  binding  them 
to  their  colleagues,  cling  to  many  peculiarities  which  have  become  cus- 
tomary among  them.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  we  put  no  restraint,  we 
impose  no  law,  on  any  man ;  since  each  presiding  oiEcer  of  a  commu- 
nity has,  in  the  management  of  these  matters,  his  own  free  will,  and 
)3  accountable  for  his  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  Lord  alone."  ^ 

1  Enseh.  I.  V.  c.  24.  ant  legem  damns,  qaanao  habeat  in  eccie- 

*  Tin  jropfi  rh  aKpi/ie;  lif  tinJf  KpaToiv-  si»  BdminislrRtione  voluntaiis  sued  ftrbitri- 

Tov  Tip!  Ka^  (SirAonjro  Kot  liiaTur/ibv  mniri-  Em  libernm  unnsquisque  prapositus,  radtf- 

tf-tiau  eff  ro  prrhrciTa  irrjroijjKOTuv.  nem  actus  snt  Donimo  cedditunia. 
"  Qua  in  re  nee  noa  vim  caiqnam  facimns 
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After  tlie  violent  declarations  which  ensued  from  the  Roman  bishop, 
he  continued  to  avow  the  same  principle  before  a  council  of  more  than 
eighty  of  the  bishops  of  North  Africa ;  inviting  each  of  thorn  to  express 
his  own  views  with  freedom ;  "  for  no  one,"  said  he,  "  should  make 
himself  a  bishop  of  bishops."  When  Stephanua  appealed  to  the  authoi> 
ity  of  the  ancient  Roman  trai^tion,  and  spoke  against  innovations, 
Cyprian  replied,^  that  it  was  rather  St«phanus  himself  who  made  the 
innovations,  and  broke  away  from  the  unity  of  the  church.  "Whence 
then,"  he  says,  "  comes  that  tradition  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  from  the  authority  of  the  gospels,  or  from  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  letters  of  the  apostles  ?  Custom,  which  has  crept  in 
among  some  unawares,  ought  not  to  hinder  the  truth  from  prevailing 
and  triumphing ;  for  custom  without  truth  is  only  inveterate  error."^ 
He  finely  remarks,  "  that  it  is  no  more  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
bishop  than  of  any  other  man,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  corrected  when  he 
is  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  bishop  ought  not  only  to  teach  but  to  learn, 
for  he  becomes  even  the  better  teaoher,  who  is  daily  adding  to  hia 
knowledge  and  making  progress  by  the  correction  of  his  errors."  Kr- 
miiianua  also,  the  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  expressing  hia 
agreement  with  Cyprian,  declared  himself  quite  strongly  against  the 
imehristian  behavior  of  Stephanua,  who  forbade  the  Roman  church  to 
receive  the  delegates  of  the  North  African  church  into  their  houses. 
He  considered  it  a  reproach  that  one  who  boasted  of  being  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Apostle  Peter,  on  whom  was  built  the  unity  of  the  church, 
should  rend  that  unity  by  his  uncharitable  and  arrogant  proceedings. 
Ill  opposition  to  the  alleged  tradition  of  the  Roman  church,  he  pro- 
duced the  tradition  of  other  ancient  churches,  as  also  doctrinal  reasons ; 
and  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  did  not  observe,  in  all  points,  the 
original  tradition,  and  appealed  in  vain  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles, 
he  adduces  the  fact,  that  in  many  church  matters,  they  departed  from 
the  customs  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  ancient  apostolical 
churches ;  *  jet  notwithstanding  all  these  differences,  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  catholic  church  had  never  been  disturbed,* 

On  another  and  earlier  occasion,  Cyprian  had  already  shown  how 
far  he  was  from  yielding  to  the  Roman  bishops  a  supreme  jurisdiction 
in  the  church,  and  from  countenancing  them  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
Basilides  and  Martialis,  two  Spanish  bishops,  had  been  deposed  by  a 
synod,  because  they  were  libellatid,  and  for  other  offences ;  and  it  is 
said,  they  acknowledged  themselves  the  validity  of  their  sentence.  In 
the  place  of  Baalides,  a  successor  had  already  been  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial bishops,  with  the  assistance  of  the  church  over  which  he  had 
presided.  The  two  deposed  bishops,  however,  had  recourse  to  Stepha^ 
nus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  latter,  assuming  a  supreme  judicatory 
power,  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  court,  and 

1  Ep,  74,  ad  Pompej.  '  Ei>,  75. 

*Heo  oonsueiado,  quE  apud  quosdam  *  Eos  nulem,  qui  Romfc  sunt,  non  ea  in 

obrepserat,  impcflira  dcbot,  qttominus  vcri-  omnibns  obsen'are,  qniE  sunt  ab  origine 

taa  prievaleal  tt  viticat;  nam  consuetudo  tradita,  et  frustiu  apostolor'im  auctorita 
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restored  them  both  to  their  office ;  whether  it  was  that  he  found  good 
reasons  for  so  doing  in  what  they  alleged  in  their  own  justification,  or 
that  there  was  already  a  strong  incHnation  in  the  Roman  church  to 
take  part  with  those  that  appealed  to  its  jurisdiction.  A  contest  now 
arose  in  Spain  on  the  question  whether  the  first  or  the  second  sentence 
should  be  respected,  and  the  commuuides  of  North  Africa  were  applied 
to  for  their  opinion.  The  North  African  synod  at  Carthage,  in  whose 
name  Cyprian  replied,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  bishop  was  without  force,  and  strongly  charged  the  Spanish 
churches  not  to  suffer  the  two  unworthy  bishops  to  continue  in  office, 
Into  the  question,  whether  the  Roman  bishop  was  justified  in  prosecnt 
ing  such  a  jucUcial  examination,,  Cyprian  did  not  enter ;  but  he  declared 
without  farther  discussion,  the  unjust  sentence,  resting  as  it  did  on  in- 
sufScient  grounds,  to  be  void.  "  ITie  regular  ordination,"  he  observed,^ 
(meaning  of  the  successor  to  the  deposed  bishop  Basilides,)  "  cannot 
be  rendered  null,  because  Basilides,  after  hia  offences  were  discovered, 
and  had  been  acknowledged  too  by  himself,  went  to  Rome  and  deceived 
our  colleague  Stephanus,  who  was  at  a  distance,  and  not  acqutunted 
with  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case ;  so  that  he  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  a  just  sentence,  fraudulently  contrived  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
office."  Perhaps  the  mortification  which  the  ambitious,  hierarchical 
views  of  Stephanus  experienced  on  Has  occasion  —  although  in  other 
respects  Cyprian  speaks  of  him  with  great  moderation — had  much  in- 
fluence in  deciding  him  to  the  obstinate  stand  which  he  took  in  the 
later  controversy  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

Okurch  Disdpline.  Exclusion  from  the  Fellowship  of  the  Visible 
Church.  Re-admission  to  the  same. 
As  the  fijunderof  the  church  had  foretold,  the.  process  of  its  develop- 
ment could  be  none  other  than  a  process  of  refining,  renewed  over  and 
over  again.  The  idea  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  perfectly  holy  church 
could  not  be  realized  in  the  earthly  course  of  its  history  ;  —  for  the  life 
conununicated  by  Christ  to  humanity  can  be  sustained  and  transmitted 
only  in  a  never  ceasing  conflict  with  the  power  of  sin,  which  resists  the 
current  of  that  life  from  without,  and  even  threatens  to  mix  in  and 
disturb  it  with  its  own  impurities.  TTie  church  itself  which  truly  an- 
swers to  its  conception,  the  church  of  the  regenerate  and  sanctified, 
continues  ever  to  be  inwardly  aflected  by  the  reactions  of  this  principle 
of  sin  never  wholly  overcome  ;  and  hence  in  continual  need  of  cleansing. 
But  tSiis  church,  though  represented  in  a  visible  form,  is  yet  in  its  es- 
sence-invisible; and  to  this  its  visible  appearance  various  elements  be- 
come attached,  partaking  in  no  respect  of  that  inner  essence ;  —  and 
there  are  no  sure  and,  certain  marks  whereby  it  ia  possible  to  separate 
from  one  another  these  heterogeneous  components.  Maiufold  are  the 
gradations  through  which  the  transition  is  made  from  the  true  church 
to  the  opposite  world,  which  strives  to  draw  her  into  itself  and  to  trans- 
form her  by  its  own  Spirit ;  a  thing  impossible,  unless  she  enter  hcrsell 

I  Ep.  63. 
TOL.  I.  19 
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into  such  a  union.  Hence  the  sifting  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
Tfhich  can  be  aceomphahed  by  no  human  tribunal,  and  which  strives 
prematurely  to  sever  the  threads  of  historica]  development  ordained  and 
surely  guided  by  divine  Wisdom,  and  would  hinder  the  very  work  of 
the  church  itself  to  reform  the  world,  must  be  left  to  a  higher  judgment, 
and  can  only  take  place  after  the  threads  of  history  have  run  their 
appointed  course. 

But  the  church,  when  left  wholly  to  herself,  and  unmixed  as  yet 
with  the  state,  might  bring  about,  if  not  a  perfect,  yet  a  certain  sepamr 
tion  —  so  as  to  exclude  from  herself  the  manifegtly  foreign  elements, 
showing  themselves  to  be  such  by  marks  not  to  be  mistaken;  indeed, 
the  Jewish  synagogues  had  before  exercised  a  disciplinary  judgment  of 
this  kind  over  their  members.  The  early  communitiea  were  thus  to 
seek  to  secure  themselves  against  the  infection  of  pagan  immorality, 
and  thereby  practically  to  bear  witness,  that  the  mere  confession  of 
faith  made  no  man  a  Christian; — that  whoever  contradicted  by  his 
daily  living  the  laws  of  Christianity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian brother. 

Hence  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  the  Christian  communities  to  bo 
not  merely  justified,  but  bound,  to  eject  such  unworthy  members  from 
their  body.  With  all  pagans,  the  Christians  might  eat,  and  stand  in 
every  social  relation  ;  out  with  such  apostate  brethren,  they  were  to 
avoid  all  manner  of  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  showing 
them,  that  they  could  no  longer  claim  the  title  of  Christian  brethren. 
It  was  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Tertullian  could  now  say  to  the 
pagans :  "  Those  who  are  no  Christians,  are  wrongly  so  called ;  such 
in  truth  take  no  part  in  our  reli^ous  assemblies ;  such  receive  not  with 
u3  the  communion ;  they  have  by  their  ans  become  yours  again,  ance 
we  hold  not  even  common  intercourse  with  those  whom  your  cruelty 
has  forced  to  denial ;  although  we  should  certainly  be  likely  to  tolerate 
amongst  us  more  easily  those  who  through  constraint  than  those  who 
have  voluntarily  deserted  the  principles  of  our  religion.  Besides,  it  ia 
without  reason  you  call  those  Christians  who  are  not  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Christians,  who  cannot  deny  their  o\vn."^ 

Bui  the  church  wa»  designed  also  to  be  an  institution  for  training  ; 
it  was  not  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  fiillen.  By  this  very 
exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  brethren,  the  fallen  members,  if  they 
retained  any  susceptibihty  for  better  feelings,  were  to  be  brought  to  the 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  awakened  to  a  frmtful  repentance.  If  they 
manifested  any  such  penitence  in  their  living,  they  were  to  be  taken 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  church,  and  at  length,  after  their  re- 
pentance had  been  sufficiently  proved,  once  more  adopted  into  the 
community.  Such  was  the  direedon  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  later 
times,  various  regulations  were. gradually  introduced,  relatmg  to  the 
cases  in  which  resort  should  be  lm,d  to  such  exolusion  from  the  church 
fellowship ;  to  the  manner  of  Ufe  which  the  excluded  members  ought  to 
lead ;  to  the  proofs  of  remorse  and  penitence  which  they  must  give,  and 
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to  the  duration  of  the  time  of  their  exclusion.  Al!  these  points  were 
differently  determined,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  offences, 
and  the  different  moral  character  evinced  bj  the  offenders.  Those  who 
stood  in  this  relation  to  the  community,  were  made  a  particular  class, 
designated  by  the  name  of  poenitentes.  TertulHan  requires  "  that  the 
inward  compunction  of  conscience  should  be  manifested  also  hy  outward 
acts  ;^  that  thoy  should  express  their  sorrow  by  their  whole  deportment, 
pray  for  the  for^veness  of  their  sins  mth  fasting,  present  a  confession 
of  their  sins  before  the  community,  request  the  intercessions  of  all  the 
Christian  brethren,  and  especially  humble  themseives  before  the  pres- 
byters and  the  known  friends  of  God."  ^  To  those  who  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  kept  back  by  shame  from  making  confession  before  the 
church,  he  saya,^  "  This  may  be  grievous,  where  one  exposes  himself  to 
contempt  and  to  mockery ;  where  others  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  him  who  has  fallen.  But  in  the  midst  of  brethren  and  fellow- servants, 
where  the  hope,  fear,  joy,  pain  and  suffering  are  shared  in  common ; 
because  one  common  spirit  proceeds  from  one  common  Lord  and  Fath- 
er,—  how  should  you  there  consider  your  own  as  different  from  your- 
self? Why  fiy  from  those  to  whom  your  grief  is  as  their  own,  as  if 
they  rejoiced  over  it  ?  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  suffering  of  one 
of  its  members.  The  whole  body  must  share  in  the  pdn  and  cooperate 
towards  the  cure.  Where  two  are  together,  there  is  the  church  :  but 
the  church  is  Christ.  When  you  embrace  the  knees  of  your  brother, 
you  embrace  Christ,  you  are  a  supphajit  to  Christ,  And  so  when  they 
weep  over  you,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  supplicates  the  Father.  Easily 
is  that  ever  obtained,  which  the  Son  auppUcatea  of  the  Father."  Qri- 
gen  writes :  *  "  the  Christians  sorrow  over  those  who  have  been  overcome 
by  lust,  or  any  other  noticeable  vice,  as  if  they  were  deadj  and  after  a 
long  period,  if  they  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 
they  receive  them  once  more  to  the  standing  of  catechumens,  as  those 
risen  from  the  dead."  When  their  penitence  had  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  they  were  absolved  and  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
with  the  sign  of  blessing,  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy. 

Salutary  as  these  regulations  might  be,  as  a  means  of  Christian  cul- 
ture, in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  church,  yet  here  also  there  was 
great  danger  of  confounding  the  Inner  essence  with  the  Outward  form, 
especially  when  the  outward  notion  of  the  church  had  already  become 
a  fundamental  principle.  Such  must  have  been  the  case,  for  example, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  conSne  the  expression  of  pemtent  feelings  to  cer- 
tain uniform  signs,  and  it  was  thought  that  in  manifesting  these  consisted 
the  essence  of  true  penitence  itself ;  and  agam,  when  no  distinction  was 
made  betwixt  absolution  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  church 
teachers,  however,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
repentance,  and  to  represent  those  outward  mortifications  as  merely 
signs  of  an  inward  grace.     "  When  the  man  condemns  himself,"  says 

1  Ut  non  sola  coii'if  lentia  praeferiitur,  sed        '  L.  c. 
flliquo  etiam  actu  adminiitrelur     De  pceni-        '  L.  c.  c.  10. 
teniifl,  c.  9  <  c.  Cels,  1.  HI.  c.  61. 
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Tertullian,^  "  God  a«quits  him.  So  far  —  believe  me — aa  tbou  sparest 
not  thjself,  God  will  spare  thee."  And  the  bishop  Finmliamua  of 
C^esarea  in  Cappadocia  says,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century :  "  With  us,  the  biahops  and  presbyters  meet  once  a  year 
to  consult  together  for  the  recovery  by  repentance  of  fallen  brethren ; 
not  as  though  they  could  receive  from  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but 
that  they  may  by  us  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sms  and  constrained 
to  render  a  more  full  satisfaction  to  the  Lord.^  Cyprian  explains  him- 
self thus :  3  "  We  do  not  prejudge  the  Lord's  judgment ;  so  that  if  he 
.find  the  sinner's  repentance  full  and  saJisfactory,  he  may  ratify  our 
decision;  but  if  any  man  shall  have  deceived  us  by  a  hypocriticEJ 
repentance,  then  let  God,  who  cannot  be  mocked,  and  who  looketh  on 
the  heart,  decide  with  regard  to  that  which  we  have  failed  to  esplorft 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  master  correct  the  judgment  of  his  servants." 

But  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  consequences  resulting-  fronl' 
that  making  outward  of  the  conception  of  the  church,  and  that  Old 
Testament  view  of  the  priesthood,  had  here  already  mixed  in.  Thus 
the  judgment  on  an  individual  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  the^ 
<^urch  penance  was  reckoned  among  the  acts  of  this  priesthood ;  and 
the  full  power  of  exercising  it,  derived  from  the  authority  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  given  to  the  apostles.  That  one  should  thus  submit  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  priest,  appeared  as  an  act  of  that  humility  which 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence.*  The  notion  took  such  a 
shape,  that  the  whole  system  of  church  penance  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  satisfaction  to  be  done  to  God.^  Perhaps  there  were  some  who 
opposed  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  outward  church  penance,  and  who 
endeavored  to  establish  the  principle  that  all  depended  on  the  direction 
of  the  heartjind  of  the  affections  towards  God, not  on  external  things.^ 
We  say  "perhaps,  —  for  from  the  language  of  TertuUian-  in  combatting: 
this  class,  from  Ma  own  assumed  position^  we  cannot  decide  with  eei^ 
tainty  in  what  sense  that  principle  was  understood.  It  is  certainly- 
possible,  that  they  may  have  been  a  class,  who  made  a  false  distinction 
between  the  Inner  and  the  Outward  in  the  religious  life,  and  underthe 
pretext  that  all  depended  on  the  inner  direction  of  the  affections  towards 
God  alone,  allowed  themselves  to  excuse  the  failmgs  of  the  outward  !ife,^ 

Connected  with  the  remarks  here  made  on  church  penance  and 
church  absolution,  must  be  our  jud^ent  also  of  a  controversy  which 
arose  with  regard  to  these  matters;  -  Had  the  notion  of  absolution  been 
rightly  understood,  as:  an  announcement  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin, 
always  conditioned  on  repentance  and  feith,  instead  of.  being  converted 
into  a  judicial  act  of  the  clergy,  a  mutual  understani^g  might  have 

IDs  pcenitentia,  c  9.  Pteoilentm;  a  term  derived  from  the  civil 

3  Cjprian,  ep.  75.  law,  which  he  had  studied  and  prociised  iu 

*  In  Ms  52d  letter  ad  Antonian.  earlv  life. 

*  See  the  words  in  a  letter  tJ  the  Con  »  Sed  ajunt  qnidam,  eatia  Denm  habere, 
feasors  iQ  Cjpnan  (ep  26  }  Hunnlitas  si  corde  et  animo  suspicialnr,  licet  actn  mi- 
atqne  snbjectio   alienom  de  se  expecla'ise  nus  fiat    De  pienilentia,  c  S. 

judicium   alieiiam  de  suo  snEtimusso  sen         '    Ilaque  se  salvo  metn  et  fide  percare," 

tentiam  says  TertulUan, — prone,  as  he  was,  t«  in- 

'  Satisfictio    in   TertuDians   booli   de    fer  evil  from  the  doctrines  of  his  oppiinenta 
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been  easily  brouglit  about  on  the  matter  of  dispute  which  we  are  now 
about  to  mention.  We  allude  to  the  controversy  between  a  milder  and 
a  more  rigid  party  on  the  subject  of  church  penance. 

All  were  agreed  in  dfetinguiahing  those  sins  into  which  all  Christians 
might  fall  thi-ough  the  remaining  sinfulness  of  their  nature,  and  those 
which  clearly  indicated  that  the  transgressor  was  still  living  under 
bondage  to  sin  as  an  abiding  condition ;  tbat  he  was  not  one  of  the 
regenerate ;  that  he  had  either  never  attained  to  that  condition,  or 
had  again  fallen  from  it  —  peccata  venalia — and  peccata  mortalia,  or 
ad  mortem.  These  terms  thej  bad  derived  from  the  first  epistle  of  St, 
John.  Among  sins  of  the  second  class  they  reckoned,  besides  the  de- 
nial of  Christianity,  deception,  theft,  incontinence,  adultery,  etc,^  Now 
it  was  the  principle  of  the  milder  party,  which  gradually  became  the 
predominant  one,  that  the  church  was  bound  to  receive  every  fallen 
member,  into  whatever  sins  he  may  have  fallen,  ■ — ■  to  hold  out  to  all, 
under  the  condition  of  sincere  repentance,  the  hope  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  At  least,  in  the  hour  of  death,  absolution  and  the  commuiiion 
should  be  granted  to  those  who  manifested  true  repentance.  The 
other  party  would  never  consent  to  admit  again  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  sins  of  the  latter 
class.  Such  persona, —  said  they,  —  have  once  despised  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  obtained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  assured  to  them  m  baptism. 
There  is  no  purpose  of  divine  grace  with  regard  to  such,  which  is 
revealed  to  us ;  hence  the  church  is  ia  no  case  wairanted  to  announce 
to  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  the  church  exhorts  them  also  to 
repentance,  yet  she  can  promise  nothing  to  (hem  as  to  the  issue,  since 
the  power  bestowed  on  her  to  bind  and  to  loose  has  no  reference  to 
such.  She  must  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  one  party 
would  not  suffer  that  any  Kmita  should  be  set  to  the  mercy  of  God 
towards  penitent  men ;  the  other  would  preserve  erect  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  feared  that,  by  a  false  confidence  in  the  power  of  priestly  ab- 
solution, men  would  be  encouraged  to  feel  more  safe  in  their  sins. 

Church  Dimsions  or  Schisms. 
The  schisms,  or  chwch  divisions  in  the  more  limited  sense,  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  heresies  properly  so  called.  The  former  were 
such  divisions  of  the  catholic  church,  as  proceeded  from  certain  out- 
ward occasions,  aiming  at  objecte  connected  with  the  constitution  or  the 
discipline  of  the  church ;  the  latter,  divisions  which  sprung  out  of  differ- 
ences and  disputes  on  matters  of  doctrine.  While  all  that  is  to  be  said 
of  the  latter  stands  intimately  connected  with  the  genetic  development 
of  doctrines,  the  eshibition  of  the  former  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
history  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  each  serves 
to  iUu8trat«  the  other.  In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
church  divisions  is  important  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  unfold  the  doe- 
trine  on  the  church ;  but  the  development  of  this  doctrine  stands  closely 

1  Homicidium,  idolo!atria,frauS|negatio,  blasphemia,  intechia  et  fomicalio.  TertoUian 
depudidtia,  c,  19, 

19' 
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oonnectetl  again  witK  the  historj  of  the  church  constitutioQ.  It  seems, 
therefore,  in  every  view,  heat  suited  to  our  purpose,  to  annex  the  history 
of  church  divisions  with  the  section  which  relates  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church. 

We  have  to  notice  in  this  period  two  remarkable  divisions  of  the 
church,  both  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  their  origin,  as  in  respect  to  the  churclies  and  persona,  that 
especially  took  part  in  them.  In  the  history  of  both,  the  monarchical 
system  of  episcopacy  is  seen  coming  forth  victoriously  oilt  of  the  contest 
with  presbyterianism ;  in  both,  Catholicism  is  seen  triumphing  over 
S^aratism  ;  both  divisions  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  tte  system 
of  church  unity.  We  refer  to  the  divisions  of  Wdimmtms  and  to  tliat 
oiNovatian;  the  first  proceeding  ottt  of  the  church  of  proconsular 
Africa,  the  second  out  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  history  of  the  first  mentioned  division,  the  bishop  Gypiian  of 
Carthage  appears  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  as  the  most  important 
among  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  and  the  ori^  of  the  schism  was  immc 
diately  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  episcopal 
dignity.  It  mil  serve,  therefore,  to  give  us  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  whole  subject,  if  we  be^n  with  casting  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
this  man's  life.  Cyprian  1^  remained  a  pagan  until  the  last  years  of 
his  manhood.  He  was  by  profession  a  rhetorician,  if  not  an  •aflvocato,^ 
and  the  rhetorical  cast  of  his  style  of  writing  testifl^  of  this  his  earher 
occupation.  In  the  years  of  his  paganism  be  had  already  gained  pub- 
lic confidence  by  tiie  uprightness  of  his  life.''  By  the  influence  of  the 
presbyter  CEecilius,  whose  name  he  afterwards  adopted}  aJidwho  at  his 
death  committed  his  wife  and  children  to  Cyprian's  care,  he  was 
brought  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Although,  while  a  pagan,  ho 
had  led  a  blameless  life  in  the  common  estimation,  yet  it  by  no  means 
appeared  so  to  himself,  after  he  had  learned  to  contemplate  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  divine  law,  and  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  Christianity. 
The  profound  sense  of  sin,  as  a  power  from  which  man  cannot  deliver 
himself  by  his  own  strength,  preceded  also  in  his  case  the  experience  of 
that  which  grace  alone  can  effect ;  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Donatus,  written  probably  soon  after  his  baptism. 
Hence  .he  was  now  the  more  inspired  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  to  reach 
that  idea  of  the  divine  life  wliich  Christianity  had  lighted  up  mthin  his 
soul.  And  as  he  interpreted  the  words  of  our  Lord  —  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  sell  that  thou  haat  and  ^ve  it  to  the  poor,"  according  to  the 
prevwling  views  of  that  period,  more  closely  to  their  letter  than  to  their 
spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  fdfiling  this  requkition,  he  sold  the  two  landed 
estates  of  which  he  was  possessed,^  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among 

1  Jeromo  says,  f  d.  v.  i,  c.  67,}  that  he  was  and  therefore  had  once  been  nsed  to  snch 

a  rhelorician.  and  we  have  no  good  reason  public  discourse. 

to  donbt  this  aeconnt.     We  are  undec  no  '  See  the  biogrnphical  sketch  of  his  life, 

necessity  of  supposing  ihat  in  what  he  says  composed  by  his  disciple,  the  Deacon  Fon- 

(ep.  L  ad  Donatum,}  respecting  the  oppo-  tius. 

iibon  between  Bpintnal  and  worldly  olo-  ■  His  garden  was  soon  restored  back  to 

quenee,  fin  judiciis,  in  concione,  pro  roslris,)  him,  probably  bv  the  love  of  the  church,  b3 

that  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  calling,  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Pou- 
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the  poor.  Tlie  devout  zeal  which  shone  forth  so  brilliantly  in  Ms  con- 
duct even  while  a  neophyte,  acquired  for  him,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  the  community.  He  hecame  the  man  of  the  people ; 
and  the  community  made  use  of  the  influence  they  could  then  com- 
mand, in  his  hehi^.  He  was  raised  by  their  votes,  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  church  laws,  soon  after  his  baptism,  in  247,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
presbyter,  and  as  early  as  the  year  248,  placed  at  the  head,  as  bishop. 
The  community  environed  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  compeDing  hirn 
to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity.  Eut  this  very  circumstance,  that  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  station  he  occupied  by  the  enthusiastic  love  of 
the  church,  contributed  from  the  first  to  create  a  party  against  him,  at 
the  head  of  which  stood  five  presbyters.^  Of  these,  several,  perhaps, 
put  forward  claims  themselves  to  the  episcopal  office,  and  looked  with 
eyes  of  jealousy  on  the  upstart  neophyte  who  superseded  those  that  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  church.  They  might  also  be  led  on 
by  other  motives  to  us  unknown.  Cyprian  was  well  aivai-e  of  the  diffi- 
cult position  he  was  about  to  assume,  when  he  shrank  back  from  the 
assumption  of  the  chief  pastoral  ofiice,  the  whole  weight  and  responsi- 
bleness  of  which  stood  clearly  before  him,  —  attractive  as  it  must  have 
seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  bent  and  talent  for 
rule  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  governance.  We  discover 
here  the  first  ground  and  the  germ  of  the  ensuing  controversies.  The 
five  presbyters  above  mentioned  now  proceeded  with  their  followers  to 
contest  the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian  ;  and  as  the  presbyters  were 
still  mindful  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  still  striving  to  maintain  their 
former  influence  in  the  government  of  the  church,  there  could  be  no 
want  of  disputes  between  a  bishop,  and  especiallj'  one  like  Cyprian,  so 
resolutely  active,  in  the  consciousness  of  that  supreme  spiritual  power 
which  he  believed  himself  to  possess  by  divine  right,  and  his  antagonists 
in  the  preshyterial  college. 

Where  men  are  contending  for  their  rights,  even  those  men  in  whom 
a  life  from  God  has  indeed  begun,  but  the  strength  of  the  old  nature 
still  makes  itself  felt,  it  is  usually  the  case,  that  instead  of  emulating 
each  other,  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  self-renunciation,  in  ^e  fulfil- 
ment of  duties,  they  allow,  on  both  sides,  their  own  will  and  their  pas- 
sions to  ^ve  that  which  is  wrong  the  color  of  right.  So  it  happened  in 
the  present  case.  But  we  are  not  well  enough  informed  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  able  clearly  to  separate  the  right  from  the  wrong  on 
either  side ;  for  we  have  only  the  representations  of  one  party  in  the 
dispute, — representations  which  sometimes  bear  on  their  veryfront  the 
marks  of  strong  excitement. 

An  unbiassed  contemplation  will  certainly  not  fail  to  discover  in  Cy- 
prian, the  man  inspired  and  animated  with  true  love  to  the  Redeemer 

tins:    Hortoa,  quo!  inter  initia  fidei  Bura  the  five  presbyters  ;  ConjuraUonis  snse  me- 

veiidin>s,  ec  Dei  indulgentiB,  reaiitutos.  mores,  eC  anttqua  ilk  contra  episcopatmn 

1  ^e  see  thia  from  the  words  of  Pontius,  meum,  imo  contra  suffragium  Testram  et 

in  speaking  of  Cyprian's  election:  Qnidaan  Dei  judicium  venena  retinentes,  inslanraat 

ilH  restiterunC,  eti'am  utvtnecret;  withwliich  veterem  contra  nos  impuguationem  snauk 
compare  ep,  40,  respcciing  the  intrigues  of 
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and  to  tis  church.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  was  devoted  to  hia  com- 
munity, as  a  faithful  shepherd ;  that  its  interests  honestly  lay  nearest 
lu9  heart ;  and  that  he  meant  to  exercise  his  episcopal  authority  for  the 
preservation  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  the  flock ;  —  but  it  is  also 
certain,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  on  hia  guard  against  that  funda- 
mental evi!  of  man's  nature,  which  so  easily  fastens  ou  what  is  best  in 
him,  and  by  which  the  best  qualities  may  bo  even  perverted  and  de- 
stroyed, —  an  evil  which  may  be  most  dangerous  to  those  endowed  with 
great  gifts  and  powers  for  the  Lord's  service, — most  dangerous,  where 
it  exhibits  itself  under  the  spiritual  garb,  —  that  he  was  not  watchful 
enough  against  the  risings  and  suggestions  of  self-will  and  pride.  The 
point  he  was  contending  for,  the  full  power  of  the  episcopate,  proved  to 
him  certainly,  at  times,  the  rock  whereon  his  spiritual  life  made  ship- 
wreck. He  forgot,  in  the  bishop,  "appointed  iy  God  himself  and  aet- 
ing  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  the  man,  still  living  in  the  flesh,  and 
exposed,  like  all  other  men,  to  the  temptations  of  sin ;  in  the  Hehop, 
over  whom  no  layman  might  set  up  himself  to  judge,  the  bishop  called 
to  rule  and  gifted  with  an  inviolable  authority  from  God,  he  forgot  the 
disciple  of  Christ,  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  and  for  the 
good  of  his  brethren,  appeared  in  the  farm  of  a  servant.  Had  he  ever 
remained  true  to  this  spirit  of  Christ's  disciples,  he  might  assuredly 
have  gained  the  victory  over  his  adversaries  with  far  more  ease  to  him- 
self and  safety  to  the  church,  than  by  all  his  stir  about  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  his  appeals  to  the  dignity  of  the  priestly 
office  with  which  God  had  invested  him. 

The  five  presbyters  of  the  opposite  party,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  separate  communities  in  Carthage  or 
its  neighborhood ;  and  they  now  ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop 
whom  they  hated,  to  introduce  several  arbitrary  measures  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  filial  communities ;  or,  at  any  rate,  such  measures  aa 
Cyprian,  from  the  principles  he  maintained  with  regard  to  the  episcopal 
system,  might  properly  consider  as  encroachments  on  the  episcopal 
rights.  One  of  them,  Novatus  by  name,  president  of  a  community 
situated  upon  a  hill  in  or  near  by  Carthage,  was,  so  far  aa  we  can 
judge,^  a  man  of  restless  and  enterprising  mind,  who,  with  a  fierce  spirit 

1  The  diai^es  whidi  Cjprian   himself  proceedinga  which  had  commenced  against 

brings  gainst  him,  (en.  49,)  if  well  found-  him.    And  now,  in  order  to  evade  the  sen- 

ed,  do,  indeed,  place  him  in  the  most  unfa,-  tence  which  awMted  hira  aa  soon  as  the 

Torabic  light ;  but  these  chaises  wear  eTer;  persecution  was  over,  he  excited  all  thosa 

Appearance  of  being  dictated  bj  blind  pas-  agitations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereaf- 

sion,  trusting  in  deceptive  reports  without  ter,  and  separated  himself  from  the  domi- 

due  investigation,  and  indulging  a  most  nn-  nant  chnrdi.     IIow  cleverly  pat  together, 

warrantable  liberty  of  drawing  conclusions,  yet  how  improbable  is  all  this  !    Cyprian 

A  common  method  in  controversies,  —  to  himself,  during   the   Decian   persecution, 

impnte  the  worst  motives  to  an  opponent,  still  recognized  Novatns  as  a  lawful  presbr- 

and  suppose  them  just  us  true  as  ^  one  ter,  see  ep.  5.    Now,  for  the  iirst  lime,  n« 

could  read  into  his  heart,  yet  without  offer-  knows  of  this  man  such  wicked  things  as, 

jng  the  least  evidence  to  justify  the  snppo-  if  they  were  true,  would  tesUfy  against  the 

sition.    Of  Novatus,  it  was  said,  that  he  bishop  who  could  suffer  a  man  of  such  a 

was  about  lo  be  arraigned  before  an  eccte-  character  to  retain  the  olfice  of  presbyter, 

siastical  court ;  his  own  conscience  declared  Cyprian  does,  indeed,  bring  forward  fects 

him  gnilly;  happily  for  him,  the  Decian  against  him;   hat  what  vouches  for  the 

persecution  broke  out,  and  interrupted  the  Irath  of  those  feels  1    How  wotild  It  hava 
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of  ecelesiaadcal  freedom,  spumed  from  him  the  yoke  of  episcopal  mon- 
archj,^  This  person,  without  authority  from  the  biahop,  proceeded  to 
ordfdn  one  of  hia  followers,  Felicissimus,  a  man  well  calculated  for  the 
position  of  a  zealous  and  entei^rising  partizan,  and  who  doubtless,  by 
his  personal  relations,  had  great  influence  in  the  community,  to  tiie 
office  of  deacon  in  this  hia  own  church,^  Cyprian  declares  this  act  an 
encroachment  on  his  episcopal  rights ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Novatus,  on  the  principles  of  his  presbyterian  ayatem,  that  as  a  pres- 
byter and  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  he  was  warranted  ao  to  pro- 
ceed. The  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  transaction  -was  a  point  certsunly 
not  80  clearly  made  out,  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  betwixt  the  aris- 
tocratic and  monarchical  forms  of  church  government  remained  still 
undecided..  Cyprian  permitted  Felicissimus  to  retain  his  office ; 
whether  it  was  out  of  deference  ta  a  powerful  party,  or  whether  it 
was  not  till  later  that  be  was  induced,  by  the  hostile  proceedmgs  of 
Felicissimus,  to  declare  his  ordination  irregular  and  a  violation  of  the 
episcopal  authority.  He  aroided  in  the  outset,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
take  any  violent  measures ;  he  sought,  by  indulgence  and  gentleness, 
with  a  prudence  befitting  the  circumstances,  to  gain  over  his  oppo- 
nents.^. Perhaps  hia  success  would  have  been  complete,  if  he  could  have 
exercised  -sufficient  control  over  himself  to  follow  out  this  course  with 
patience ;  or  if  the  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  soon  after,  had 
not  furnished  the  opposite  party  too  inviting-  an  opportunity  to  com- 

been  possible  for  this  man,  if  snoh  aecuBa-  in  this  case  to  hare  formed  one  party,  were 
lioi)S  could  be  justly  laid  a":ain3t  him,  to  in  iacl  no  other  than  the  old  opposition  far- 
play  the  part  he  did  ?  Whnt  IS  there  which  ty,  — the  five  presbylera  or  presbytenara 
idle  tottifr  will  not  gradnallj  sot  ft  going  Felicisaimi.  ;And  in  the  repulsive  aaswet 
amidst  party  strifes  of  this  kind?  The  op- .  whidi  Cypiiaa  gave  to  their  petition,  wa 
poneuts  of  Cyprian  too,  as  we  ma;  infer  may  perhaps  discern  a  new  cause  of  their 
from  bis  "letmr  to  Pupianns,  of  which  wa  irritation  against  the  bishop.  A  compari- 
shall  speak  hereafter,  had  said  many  hard  son  of  what  Cyprian  says  respecting  the 
things  against  hiin.  intrigues  of  Novatua,  ep.  49,  witJi  what  he 

1  So  for  there  may  have  been  truth  in  says  respecting  the  intrigues  of  those  five 

Cyprian's  statement,  when  he  calls  him,  presbjteta,  ep.  40,  and  with  what  Pontina 

("ep.  49;)  Pas  et  ignis  ad  conflanda  sedi-  reports  about  the  old  adversaries  of  Cy- 

tionis  incendia.  prian,  speaks  for  the  exislence  of  but  ons 

Inorder  to  alight  understanding  of  No-  anti-CVprian   party,  which   held  together 

vafeos'  cendactin  ihese  diapuies,  it  is  im-  iioin  me  beginning,' and  in  which  Noratna 

portant  to  have  the  question  settled,  wheth-  occupied  an  important  place, 

er  he  was  "one  of  the  five  presbyters  who  «  Bee  Cyprian,  en.  49,  pf  Novatns :  Qui 

opposed  Cyprian  fi'om  the  ijeginning.  Moa-  I'olicissimum  satellitem  suum   diaconum, 

heim  has  urged  several  objections  ag^nst  nee  permiltente  me  nee  eciente,  sua  faclione 

tills  guppoiitioii,  the  most  weighty  of  which  et  ambitione,  constitait.    All  goes  to  show 

we  shall  notice  further  along.    The  ques-  that  this  nomination  of  Felidssimus  to  the 

lion,  we  must  admit,  canimtte  decided  with  office  of  deacon  preceded  the  schism  of 

ftbsolHW.MWain^.    But  yet  the  whole  con-  which  ho  was  the  author;   althoogh  the 

nection  of  the  history  seema  to  be  in  favor  whole  subject  is  involved  in  mnch  obscurity 

of  the  alRrmatiTe.   In  Cyprian's  fifth  letter,  on  account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 

already  died,  the  names  of  fouc  presbylers  the  circumatanccs. 

are  introduced,  who  brou^thim  ft  petition;  '  To  this  doubtleaa  refers  what  Fontms 
One  of  these,  Forlunatua,  belonged,  accord-  says  of  Cyprian's  conduct  to-rorda  his  op- 
ing to  Cyprian's  own  afatemenl,  ep,  S5,  to  ponents ;  Quibus  tamcn.  quanta  leyi^te, 
the  number  of  the  five  presbytarB.  Now  qnam  patienter,  quam  benevolenter  indul- 
RS  the  name  of  Novatos  occurs  here  along  sit,  quam  cleaienler  ignomt,  amicissimos 
with  thai  of  Portnnatna,  it  is  highly  proba-  eoa  postmodum  inter  et  necessaries  compu- 
ble  that  all  the  four  presbrteTS,  which  seem  tans,  miranl^us  multis  I 
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meace  a  public  attack  on  the  man,  whom  from  the  first  they  had  unwil- 
lingly seen  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  government. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  at  the  first  begmning  of  thia  perse- 
cution, Cyprian  retired  for  a  while  from  his  community.  He  had  good 
reasons,  indeed,  as  we  then  saw,  to  justify  this  step,  and  the  best  of  all 
justifications  was  hia  subsequent  martyrdom ;  but  etiU  it  was  a  step 
which  would  always  admit  of  being  differently  construed.  The  enemies 
of  Cyprian  were  glad  to  look  upon  the  thing  in  its  worst  light,  and 
accused  him  of  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  to  violate  his  duties  as 
a  pastor,  by  motivea  of  fear.^ 

Besides  this,  the  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  had  many  opportunities, 
arising  out  of  events  that  transpired  in  the  persecution,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  followers,  and  to  excite  the  minds  of  men  against  the 
bishop.  Numbers,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  account  of  this 
persecution,  had  been  induced  by  their  fears,  or  compelled  bj'  torture, 
to  resort  to  measures  which  were  regarded  as  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
faith,  and  which  actually  excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  But  most  of  them  were  afterwards  seized  with  compunctions 
of  remorse,  and  longed  to  be  restored  to  the  community  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  to  the  privilege  of  participating  with  them  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. The  question  now  arose,  whether  their  wishes  should  be  complied 
with :  —  was  their  petition  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  or  should  a  middle 
course  be  pursued,  by  holding  out  to  them,  indeed,  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  but  before  the  privilege  waa 
actually  granted  them,  by  subjecting  their  conduct  to  a  longer  proba- 
tion, and  requiring  evidence  of  continued  penitence  ?  Should  the  same 
course  be  pursued  with  al!  the  lapsed,  or  should  the  treatment  be 
varied  according  to  the  difference  of  circumstances  and  the  character 
of  the  offences  ?  The  church  at  this  time  was  still  without  any  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  church  penance  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
There  was  one  party,  who  were  for  refusing  to  grant  absolution,  on  any 
conditions,  to  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  one  of  the  so 
called  mortal  Mns,  Following  that  Jewish  principle  which  did  not 
allow  all  duties  to  be  regarded  alike  as  duties  to  God,  and  all  sins 
alike,  as  sins  against  God,  men  made  an  arbitrary  distinction,  —  for 
which  they  cited  as  their  authority  the  passage  1  Samuel  ii.  25,  —  be- 
tween sins  against  G«d  and  against  man ;  and  to  the  former  was  reck- 
oned every  act  of  denying  the  faith,  though  the  degree  of  guiltiness,  if 
the  denial  was  simply  a  yielduig  to  the  weakness  of  sense,  might  be  far 
inferior  to  that  involved  in  some  of  the  so  called  sins  against  man. 
Cyprian,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Tertullian  especially  his 

fully  the  i_ - -=t,  — f f    , 

selves  with  regard  to  Cyprian's  conduct ;  Konie,  he  considered  it  necessary  10  justify 

their  words,  '■  quod  utique  recte  feCerit''  in-  himself  by  a  correct  account  of  the  whole 

dicate  that  Cyprian's  enemies  had  contrived  course  of  the  affair,  and  he  writes  thus  totbo 

to  represent  me  matter  in  an  unfavorable  Roman  dergy,  ep,  14 :  Quoniam  comperi, 

light.    Hence  Cyprian  intimated  a  suspi-  minussimpliciteret  minus  fidelitervobisre- 

cion  that  rti»  letter,  in  which  passages  oc-  nuntiari,  qn«  hie  a  nobis  et  geala  sunt  e( 

curred  which  were  so  strange  to  him,  might  gernntnr. 
be  a  forgery,  ep.  3.    Afterwards,  when  lia 
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teacher ,1  might,  perhaps,  from  the  study  of  that  father's  writinga,  have 
received  a  hias  towards  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  party  with  re- 
gard to  penance.  Many  passages  of  his  works,  written  previous  to  tie 
Decian  persecution,  woidd  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  at  first  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  granting  ahsolution  to  none  who  had  committed 
a  mortal  sin ;  aa,  for  instance,  when  he  says,^  "  The  words  of  the  Lord, 
who  warns  while  he  heals,  are  '  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  After  he  has  bestowed 
health,  he  gives  the  rule  of  Ufe ;  nor  does  he  leave  the  man  thenceforth 
to  wander  about  aa  he  lists ;  but  as  the  man  was  hound  to  serve  him 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  had  been  healed  by  him,  our  Lord  threatens 
him  Vfith  the  greater  severity ;  for  the  guilt  is  less,  to  have  sinned  before 
one  has  known  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  but  when  one  sins  after  he  has 
begun  to  know  them,  there  is  no  place  for  forgiveness."^  It  may  he 
Baid,  perhaps,  that  Cyprian,  in  tliis  case,  meant  simply  to  mark  the 
greater  criminality  of  a  sin  committed  by  a  Christian,  and  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  unclerstood  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  but  assuredly  more 
than  this  is  implied  in  one  of  Ms  positions  laid  down  in  the  collection 
of  Biblical  Testimonies.*  "  That  to  him  who  has  sinned  against  God, 
no  forgiveness  can  be  granted  in  the  church."  ^  Besides  the  already 
cited  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,*  he  quotes  on  this  occasion  that 
from  the  gospel,  relating  to  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  man,  and  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  whence  it  is  plain,  how  greatly  he  misunderstood  these 
conceptions,  and  this  antithesis. 

But  if  Cyprian  was  an  advocate  of  0ii9  principle  when  he  first  en- 
tered on  the  episcopal  office,  yet,  cherishing  as  he  did  the  heart  of  a 
father  towards  hia  church,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  shaken  by  the  great 
multitude  of  the  lapsed,  who,  sometimes  with  bitter  tears  of  repentance, 
entreated  him  to  grant  them  absolution.  Must  all  tiiese,  many  of 
whom,  as  for  example,  the  libellatici,  had  fallen  only  from  defect  of 
knowledge,  and  others  from  simply  yielding  to  the  flesh  under  the 
severity  of  their  tortures,  remain  forever  excluded  from  the  blessed 
community  of  their  brethren,  and,  in  Cyprian's  view,  from  that  church 
in  which  alone  was  to  be  found  the  way  to  heaven  ?  The  paternal 
heart  of  the  bishop  revolted  at  the  thought,  but  he  dared,  not  act  here 
upon  hia  own  responsibihty.  In  this  state  of  indecision,  he  declared 
that  the  fallen  should  be  received  and  exhorted  to  repentance ;  but  that 
the  decision  of  their  fate  should  be  reserved  to  that  time  when,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  bishops,  clergy  and  churches,  in  joint  and 
cautious  deliberation,  after  ha™g  examined  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  should  be  able  to  unite  on  some  common  principles,  in  relar 
tion  to  a  mattor  where  every  Christian  was  so  deeply  interested.     Be- 

1  According  to  Jerome,  An  vir.  illnslr.  ''  Non  posse  ia  ecdesia  reraitti  ei,  qui  in 
When  he  asked  for  Tertdlian's  wrilings,    Deum  deliqnit. 

he  nsed  to  say  to  bis  secretary,  "Da  magia-  ^  The  satae  texts  whicli  Cyprian  qnotea 
tmm,"  in  the  epistle  to  the  clergy  of  Carlbage, 

2  De  habita  vii^inum.  ep.  9,  on  the  snbject  of  denial  of  the  faith 

*  NaUa  veaia  ■oiWa.  delinquere,  postqaam  under  persecntion.  So  alao  in  ep.ll,we 
Denm nosee GcepiEli.  tind  the  antithesis:   Minora  delicto,  qua 

*  De  testimoniis,  1.  in.  c  28.  non  in  Zfeuni  c(    " '"" 
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Mde3,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  offences  of  these  fallen 
brethren.  While  some,  merelj  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  their  worldly 
poasessiona,  had,  without  a  atruggle,  even  hastened  up  to  the  altars  of 
the  gods ;  others  had  fallen  only  through  ignorance,  or  under  the  force 
of  torture.  The  disorders  of  the  tjices  made  it  impossible  to  examine 
carefully  into  the  difference  of  offences,  and  the  difference  of  moral 
character  in  the  individuals.  Moreover,  those  that  had  fallen  should, 
by  practical  demonatration  of  their  pemtence,  render  themselves  worthy 
of  re-admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  — and  the  persecution 
itself  presented  them  with  the  heat  opportunity  for  this.  "  He  who 
cannot  endure  the  delay,"  says  Cyprian,  "  may  ohtaln  the  crown  of 
martyrdom." 

It  was  under  this  view  of  the  case  he  acf«d ;  directmg  all  the  lapsed 
who  applied  for  absolution,  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  for 
the  restoration  of  tranquilhty,  when  their  cases  should  be  examined. 
But  some  of  the  clergy,  and  as  Cyprian  afterwards  learned,  hia  old  ad-? 
versaries,  espoused  the  interest  of  these  men,  and,  mstead  of  exhorting 
them  to  peace  and  order,  according  to  the  wishes  of  ttie  bishop,  con- 
firmed them  in  their  importunate  demands,  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  foment  the  wished  for  division  in  the  church. 

Had  these  lapsed  individuals  been  upheld  in  their  importunate  de- 
mands by  the  presbyters  opposed  to  Cyprian  alone,  without  finding  any 
other  support,  their  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  bishop  would  have 
been  of  less  consequence.  But  now  they  found  means  to  gjun  over  to 
their  cause  a  voice  which  in  those  days  had  great  influence  with  the 
Christiana,  —  the  voice  of  those  witnesses  of  the  faith,  who  under  the 
pains  of  torture  had  laid  down  their  witness  of  the  Lord,  or  who,  after 
having  laid  down  their  testimony,  confronted  martyrdom.  It  was,  in 
iteelf  considered,  altogether  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  the  last  legaey  of  these  men  should  he  a  legacy  of  affection  ;  that 
their  last  words  should  be  an  exp-ession  of  love  to  their  brethren ;  that 
they,  who,  after  having  victoriously  sustained  the  conflict,  were  about 
to  enter  into  glory,  should  show  sympathy  for  their  weaker  brethren, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle ;  tbat  finally,  they  should  recommend 
these  fallen  to  the  charitable  acceptance  of  the  church.  It  was  juat 
and  right,  moreover,  that  the  word  of  these  witne^es  of  the  faith 
should  be  held  in  peculiar  respect,  provided  only  it  were  not  forgotten, 
that  they  were  sinful  men,  needing,  like  all  others,  the  for^venesa  of 
their  sins,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  flesh,  they  had  still  to 
maintain  the  contest  with  the  flesh ;  and  provided  only,  these  witnesseg 
of  the  faith  themselves  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  dazzled  by  the  ex- 
cessive veneration  which  was  paid  them,  had  not  been,  on  this  very 
account,  the  more  exposed  to  the  lurking  enemy  with  which  even  they, 
as  sinful  men,  had  still  to  contend,  and  turned  the  momentary  victory, 
gained  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  nourishment  of  a  spiritual  pride. 
Many  fell  under  this  temptation ;  and  controversies  were  excited  and 
nounshed  by  such  confessors.  The  poet  Coramodian,  so  distinguished 
for  his  moral  enthusiasm,  held  it  needful  to  remind  such  persons,  that 
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even  by  their  sufferings  they  could  not  expiate  sin.^  There  were  con- 
fessors, who,  in  an  anSioritative  tone,  gave  to  a]l  applicants  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and  acted  aa  if  it  needed  only  their  word  to  exculpate 
and  discharge  the  fallen.  Many  of  the  clergy,  who,  according  to  Cy- 
prian's advice,  ought  to  have  aet  them  right  and  led  them  to  humility, 
rather  confirmed  them  in  their  delusion,  and  used  them  aa  tools  in  their 
intrigues  against  the  bishop.  By  their  peremptory  declaraliona,  ofl- 
times  vaguely  espressed,  as  for  example,  "  Let  such  an  individual,  with 
his,"  —  an  expression  admitting  of  interpretations  and  applications 
without  limit,  —  "he  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,"  they 
caused  the  bishop  no  slight  embarrassment.^  Those  who  applied  such 
vague  declarations  to  themselves,  now  boasted  that  the  confessors  or 
martyra  had  granted  them  ahsolurion,  and  they  would  brook  no  delay, 
suffer  no  trial  of  their  conduct.  When  Cyprian  evinced  the  less  dispo- 
sition to  comply  with  their  impetuoiK  demands,  in  proportion  to  die 
want  which  they  betrayed  of  true  contrition  and  humility,  he  made  him- 
self extremely  unpopular  by  his  resistance.  On  two  sides,  he  appeared 
in  an  unfavorable  light,  on  the  side  of  his  severity  against  the  lapsed 
and  of  his  lack  of  reverence  for  the  confessors.^ 

He  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  pastor,  by  taking  a  firm  and  decided  stand 
against  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  these  confessors,  which  might 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition,  and  against  the  false  confidence  in 
their  intercession,  leading  men  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  He  made 
the  confessors  observe,  that  true  confession  was  not  ao  opm  operatum, 
but  that  it  must  consist  in  the  whole  tenor  of  conduct.  "  The  tongue," 
he  said,  "  which  has  confessed  Christ,  must  preserve  its  honor,  pure 
and  untarnished ;  for  he  who,  according  to  our  Lord's  precept,  speaks 
what  tends  to  peace,  to  goodness  and  to  truth,  confesses  Christ  every 
day  of  his  life."  Li  warning  them  agtunst  false  security  and  pride,  he 
observes,*  "  It  must  be  your  endeavor  to  carry  out  what  you  have  hap- 
pily begun.  It  is  hut  little  to  have  succeeded  in  obtcdning  an  advan- 
tage; it  is  more,  to  be  able  to  preserve  what  you  have  obtained.  Our 
Lord  taught  us  this,  when  he  said, '  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole  :  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  Think  that  lie  also  says 
this  to  his  confessor ;  '  Behold  thou  art  made  a  confessor ;  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  In  fine,  Solomon  and  Saul  and 
many  others  were  able,  so  long  as  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 


1  See  his  InstractLo,  47  :  and  intimates  that  many  were  made  to  feel 

loi^  nmriyribua  oaio  reputantur  in  IgnGin,  secara  in  their  sin  by  these  Jibellj  paoia,  in- 

Wtiniitur DiMtyr  cnjua rat cnnfej^^aiis  considerately  bestowed   hv  the  confessors, 

«CommtinirtilTe'^Lru"''Acco"Hing  ^«  pudici^  c.  22.    Aginst   the  abases 

l>  Cspnan  ep  H   thou  ands  of  iuoh     W  BrowingoM  »f  recommendatory  letters  of 

helh  pacs     -ere  da.ly  .sstied  bv  the  con  ^^^   '^^1%°'^'  ^°"""''  Or  gena.ae,  ihe 

-     ---  -ithout   examination     Tertullian  council  of  Elv.ra  speaks  on  th^w.se.  c  25  r 


at  the  cb=e  of  the  second  eentu  v  .peaks  Qnodomaes  sub  hac  nominis  gloria  passim 

aireads  of  this  practice  as  a  t  adilional  ^n™"""'  simpiices.               j     ,     .  ■ 

tne       Pacem  in  eccle.ia  non  habenlea  a  '  He  gives  u,?  himself  to  anderstand  how 

artv  ibu    in  carcere   e>.orare    onsueve  """'''  1"*  I'ad  to  suffer  in  this  way,  ep.  22 : 

rant'      Admartjrcl      As  a  Montani-t  ?^''"™9«?  M"^ -J^!  «"»'!'™ '""^'^  '"Pfi" 

he  speaks  earncsllv  against  the  e-^cess  ve  '"m  totis  tidei  vii 

abuse  to  winch  this  practice  was  carncci  "' 
■\0L   I                                        20 
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to  retain  tlie  grafle  which  was  given  them ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  discipline  of  the  Lord,  than  they  were  left  also  by  hia  grace.  I 
hear  that  some  are  elated  with  pride ;  and  yet  it  is  written, '  Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear.'  Our  Lord  '  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaugh- 
ter;  as  a  lamb  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth  ;* 
and  is  there  any  one  now,  who  lives  by  him  and  in  him,  that  dares  to 
be  proud  and  high-minded,  unmindful  of  the  life  which  He  led,  and  of 
the  doctrines  which  He  has  ^ven  ns  either  by  himself  or  h}  his  apos- 
tles ?  If  the  servant  be  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  then  let  those  that 
follow  the  Lord,  humbly,  peacefully  and  quietly  walk  in  his  foot&teps 
the  more  one  abases  himself  the  more  shall  he  be  exalted  " 

When  a  certain  confessor,  Lucianua,  professing  to  act  "  in  the  name 
of  Paul,  a  martyr,"  and  in  obedience  to  hia  last  injunctions,  proceeded 
to  bestow  on  the  fallen  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  the  so  called  certificates  of  church-fellowship  (libellos  pa^is,)  Cy- 
prian refiised  to  acknowledge  their  validity,  and  oteerved,  "  Although 
our  Lord  has  given  command  that  the  nations  shall  be  baptized  and 
their  sins  forgiven  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  yet  this  man,  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  proclaims  peace 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Paul ;  —  he  docs  not  consider 
that  the  martyrs  make  not  the  gospel,  but  the  gospel,  the  martyrs."  ^ 
He  spoke  on  this  point  with  the  same  emphasis  in  the  discourse, 
already  referred  to,  delivered  on  his  return  to  his  church.^  "  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself,  the  Lord  alone  can  show  mercy.  He  alone  can 
bestow  forgiveness  of  the  sins  which  have  been  committed  against  him, 
who  bore  our  sins ;  who  suffered  for  us ;  whom  God  delivered  up  for 
our  offences.  The  servant  may  not  forgive  a  crime  committed  against 
his  Master,  lest  the  offender  contract  additional  guilt,  if  he  be  unmind- 
ful of  what  is  written, '  Cursed  is  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man,' 
We  must  address  our  prayer  to  the  Lord,  who  has  assured  us  he  will 
deny  those  that  deny  him,  who  alone  has  received  all  judgment  from 
the  Father.  The  martyrs  require  something  to  be  done ;  — but  what 
they  require  must  be  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  —  we  must  know, 
first  of  all,  that  they  have  obtained  from  God  what  they  require;  and 
then  only  can  we  do  what  they  require ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows,  aa 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Divine  Majesty  will  grant  what  a  man  hag 
promised.  Either  the  martyrs  are  nothing,  if  the  gospel  can  be  made 
void ;  or  if  the  gospel  cannot  be  made  void,  then  they  are  not  author- 
ized to  act  against  the  gospel,  who  by  ite  means  become  martyrs. 
That  man  can  neither  Bay  nor  do  anything  against  Christ,  whose  faith 
and  hope,  whose  power  and  glory  are  nowhere  but  in  Ohrist." 

Still  Cyprian  was  not  firm  and  consistent  enough  in  his  opposition  to 
the  extravagant  respect  paid  to  these  witnesses  of  the  faith.  He  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  carried  away  himself  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  tho 
multitude,  which  he  ought  to  have  controlled  and  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.     When  the  summer  heats  of  an  African  climate  began 
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to  multiply  cases  of  sicknesa,  lie  yielded  30  far  as  to  graiit  absolution  to 
those  of  the  fallen,  who  in  sickness  and  the  fear  of  death  were  earnestly 
desirous  of  the  communion,  and  were  depending  on  euch  certificates 
given  them  hy  witnesses  of  the  faith.^  In  his  report  to  tho  Roman 
church,  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  80  doing,  that  he  wished  hy  such  a 
compliance  in  one  particular,  to  assuage,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
violence  of  the  multitude,  and  so  to  counteract  the  plots  of  those  who 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  to  remove  from  himself  the  ob- 
loquy of  refusing  to  tho  martyrs  the  respect  which  belonged  to  them.^ 

Thus  by  his  half-way  measures  of  resistance  to  the  violence  of  this  erro- 
neous tendency,  and  by  his  inconsistency,  Cyprian  did  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Christian  truth  and  to  his  own  cause.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
attaclied  with  the  weapons  of  truth  that  false  confidence  in  the  martyrs' 
intercession,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supported  it,  by  yielding  his  ground  ; 
for  must  not  the  recommendation  of  liie  martyr  become  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  power  and  significance,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood,  that  those 
only  who  were  supported  by  such  a  rccommendafion,  might  in  the  hour  of 
death,  simply  on  iJie  strength  of  this  recommendation,  obtain  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  receive  the  communion,  while  it  might  easily  happen 
that  maiiy  who  had  not  sought  for  this  recommendation  of  the  martyrs, 
were  distinguished  above  those  who  had  secured  it,  by  their  sincere 
contrition  and  penitence.^  Cyprian  favored  this  conclusion,  for  which 
his  conduct  furnished  so  natural  a  pretext,  by  his  peculiar  form  of 
expressing  this  concesaon,  addressing  it  "  to  those,  who  by  help  of  the 
martyrs  may  obtain  succor  from  the  Lord  in  ticir  sins."^  By  this  in- 
consistency, he  laid  open  a  weak  spot  to  his  enemies,  of  wliich  they 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  have  particularly  contributed  to 
give  a  more  decided  weight  to  the  opposite  party  in  their  connection 
with  the  fallen,  was  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
had  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  milder  principle,  if  not  in  its  apphcar 
fion  to  all  the  fallen,  at  least  to  those  who  were  sick,  Cyprian  avowed 
also,  in  making  his  conce^ion,  that  he  was  partly  induced  to  this  meas- 
ure by  his  respect  for  the  Roman  chiu'ch,  with  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  be  at  variance.*  But  the  proceedings  of  this  church  had  been  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  evangelical  truth,  in  directing  the  fallen  to 
the  one  and  only  Mediator,  and  allowing  of  no  other  distinction  among 
them,  but  that  of  a  penitent  or  impenitent  dispraition.^  In  their  first 
letter  ajidresscd  to  the  clergy  at  Carthage,  tho  Roman  church  had  said 
of  the  fallen,  "We  have,  indeed,  separated  them  from  us,  yet  we  have 
not  left  them  to  themselves ;  but  we  have  exhorted  them  and  do  still 

1  Cyprian,  ep.  12, 13  et  14.  eitm!,-"  it  was  therefore  tbis  invidia  which 

'  Ep.  14;  "Ad  illoram  violootiam  inte-  ho  feared, 

rim  quoquo  genere  miti(»andani  — ,  cum  "  Auxilio  eorum  adjuvari  apud  IJomi- 

VI                 h  n      m     ynbu    habendus,  et  nnm  in  deliclis  suis  possunt, 

eornm  qn     n     a   a  ba       upiebant,  impe-  •  Ep.  14.  to  the  K<iman  Klerej.  Standom 


ther  lapsi, 
aj  p  3  "  Qni  nn 
bos  ar    p  o  invuHaiit  fa 


Qni  nnllo    noater,  qni  adunntos  ei 

" "        ■■         nnia  debel,  hi  aliqno 

»  Ep.  2. 
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exhort  them  to  repent,  if  peradventure  they  may  obtain  forgiveness  from 
Him  who  alone  can  bestow  it.  We  do  thia,  lest  they  should  become 
worse,  if  deserted  by  us.  If  such  persons  are  attacked  by  sickness, 
become  penitent  for  their  offences,  and  anxiously  desire  the  communion, 
they  should  certainly  be  assisted." 

Yet  by  the  Christian  prudence  manifested  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct, 
where  he  understood  how  to  unite  mildness  with  energy ;  by  instruc- 
tions and  friendly  paternal  representations,  winmng  over  the  better 
disposed  among  the  confessors ;  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  ground  against  the  presbyters  who  were  so  obstinate  in  their 
opposition ;  by  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  stood  with  the  majority 
of  the  church,  the  bishop  Cyprian  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  restoring 
tranquillity  at  Carthage,  and  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  hope,  as  the  Decian 
persecution  began  to  wane  in  its  violence,  of  returning  back  to  the 
church  from  which  he  had  been  painfully  separated  for  a  year,  and  of 
being  able  to  celebrate  with  his  flock  the  Easter  of  the  year  251.  But 
ere  his  hopes  could  be  realized,  he  had  to  learn  that  the  intrigues  of 
the  opposite  party  were  too  deeply  laid,  and  too  closely  and  firmly  in^ 
terwoven,  to  admit  of  being  so  easily  destroyed.  The  fire  which  was 
amoulderiog  on  in  secret,  wanted  but  a  favorable  occasion  te  break 
forth  into  an  open  flame.  This  occasion  Cyprian  himself  presented  by 
the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  an  important  matter. 

Before  he  returned  to  Ws  church,  he  had  sent  two  bishops  and  two 
presbyters,  as  his  deputies,  with  full  powers  te  hold  a  visitation.  They 
were  to  ^ve  to  the  poor  of  the  church,  who  on  account  of  their  age  or 
sickness  could  do  nothing  for  their  own  support,  so  much  out  of  the 
church  treasury  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants. 
They  were  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  those  who  had  a  txade,  but  could 
not  sain  from  it  enough  for  their  sub^atence,  or  who  wanted  money  to 
purchase  the  tools  and  stock  necessary  for  their  employments,  or  who 
had  been  interrupted  in  their  business  by  the  persecution,  and  were 
now  wishing  to  commence  it  again,  so  much  as  might  be  needed  in 
these  several  cases.  Finally,  they  were  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  all 
the  poor,  who  were  to  be  supported  out  of  the  church  funds,  with  a 
notice  of  their  different  ages,  and  of  their  behavior  during  the  persecu- 
tion, in  order  that  the  bishop,  wh<Be  care  it  was,  might  become  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  them  all,  and  might  promote  the  worthy,  and  as 
is  here  particularly  spcciiied,  the  meek  and  the  humble,  te  such  places 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  they  might  be  found  qualified  to  fill. 
The  last  of  these  arrangements  promised  the  following  advantages, — 
that  the  abilities  of  such  persona  would  be  suitably  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  church ;  that  they  would  secure  for  themselvea  an  ade- 
quate support ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  burden  would  be  removed 
from  the  church  funds.  The  qualifications  to  which  particular  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  namely,  meekness  and  humility,  were  peculiarly 
needful,  during  this  period  of  ferment  and  uneasiness  in  the  church,  in 
those  who  entered  into  its  service,  that  the  peace  of  the  church  might 
red  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  first  germs  of  division  sup- 
The  presby  terian  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  may  not  have  admit- 
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ted  the  bishop's  tight  to  order  such  a  church  visitation,  or  distribution  of 
the  church  funds,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  whole  presbyterial  college ;  or  they  may  have  disputed,  at  least, 
the  right  in  Cyprian,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  longer  willing  to  owm 
him  as  their  bishop ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  their 
plans,  should  he  successfully  carry  through  such  an  act  of  episcopal 
authority,  which  must  tend  to  confirm  his  power  in  the  church,  to  bind 
the  church  more  closely  to  himself,  and  thus  give  strength  to  his  party. 
At  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  this  instance  appeared  the  deacon 
I'didssimus.  His  official  character  alone  would  give  him  considerable 
influence  with  a  portion  of  his  community,  for  in  the  church  of  North 
Africa  as  well  as  in  the  nearly  related  church  of  Spain,^  the  deacons 
had  more  power  than  they  possessed  in  other  countries.  Besides, 
from  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  he  had 
become  an  infl.uential  organ  of  his  party,  thought  he  was  entitled, 
especially,  perhaps,  because  part  of  the  church, funds  was  entrusted  to 
his  care,^  to  put  in  his  word  in  a  matter  that  concerned  the  application 
of  the  money  of  the  church.  He  employed  all  his  arts  of  persuasion, 
hia  influence  and  power,  to  excite  a  general  spirit  of  determined  oppo- 
sition to  this  episcopal  ordinance.  He  declared  in  particular  to  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  church  of  Novatus,  over  which  he  had  been  made 
deacon,  that  he  should  contrive  means  without  fail,  of  providing  for  all 
their  wants ;  and  threatened,  in  case  they  appeared  before  those  episco- 
pal commissioners,  that  he  would  never  admit  them  to  the  communion 
m  his  cimrch,^     This  church  now  became  the  general  resort  of  all  the 

1  Condi.  Illiberit,  c.  77 ;  Diaconus  regens  tie  teelimonT  against  them.    An  indepen- 

plebcm.  dent  applioation  of  that  portion  of  the  chnrcb 

a  That  in  the  North  African  church,  it  funds  which  was  deposited  in  this  tili^ 
belongeil  to  the  deacons  to  keep  and  man-  commnnity.—an  application  of  them  whi<-h, 
age  the  thnroh  fniida,  we  learn  fi-om  the  with  the  views  they  entertained  ot  their  re- 
*9th  letter  of  Cyprian,  where  iE  is  brought  Jation  to  the  bishop,  they  may  have  thought 
as  a  charge  agiunst  a  deacon,  that  ecclesi-  Uiemselves  "warranted  to  make,  —  an  appli- 
ttsl.icaj  peeunise  sacrilega  fraude  suhtracliB  cation  suited  perhaps  to  the  objects  and 
et  viduarnm  ao  pupillonim  depoeita  dene-  ends  of  (heir  party,  may  have  been  repre- 
gata.  And  this  was  the  case  not  only  in  sented  by  Cyprian  as  embezzlement.  At 
Konh  Africa,  but  also  in  the  charches  of  an  all  events,  the  want  of  an  impartial  state- 
entirely  dilfercnt  quarter  of  the  worid  ;  as  ment  of  the  whole  matter  leaves  it  impos- 
wolpnrn  from  Or^en's  complaints  of  those  gible  to  assert  luiy  thing  here  with  confi- 
deacons  who  enridied  Ihemselves  at  the  es-  dence. 

pense  of  the  church,  (in  Matth.  T.  XVI.        o  Every  thing  here  depends  on  the  cor- 

t  22 :)  Ot  /a)  xai^^  Siaianoi  Sioixovtrei  tH  jg^  reading  and  interpretation  of  those  dif- 

TK  ^'KKrimoi xpviufra,  ttl'  &eI  uiv  raOra  ficult  words  in  Cyprian,  op.  38:  "comml- 

i^jjSa^tTef,  oi  i<a?.ijf  Si  aiT<i  otnoropovv-  natus,  quod  secum  in  mortc,"  or  "  in  monte 

Ti:(,iX?jt  nupcwvT^  Tdvvofuioi'ivDv  iT?ov-  noD  communicarent,  qui  nObLs  oblempBrar« 

Tw  xal  xp^/fiTa,  Iva  sritotiraCTW  iirfl  tUv  volnissent"    According;  to  the  reading  "  in 

rif  t-ayov  jrnj;!;!!*  SiSo/iiviiv,  ohTii  elniv  ol  ■-  "  ■■— "■•■  ■•"  -■''—  ■'  •'■- 

KolXvffiijTru   Tpatr^as   jpf/mnw    fjovrtf, 

a^  KariaTpe^ev  i 'liiami;.    Itiswith  refer-  . 

encc  to  this  fact,  that  Pelidssimus  is  ac-  acknowledge  them  as  Chiislian  brethren, 
cused  of  "fraudcs"  and  "rapinse,"  e^.  55.  would  pronounce  them  excluded  from 
Feciiniai  commisEtesibifraudator.  Similar  church  fellowship, — in  other  words,  would 
cliarges  were  brooght  against  Novatus,  the  never  be  reconciled  to  them  ;  —  in  which 
presliyter  and  presiding  olScer  of  the  com-  case,  however,  it  would  be  difUcult  to  see 
inanity  in  which  Felicissimos  had  been  ap-  how  a  threat  of  this  kind  conid  be  so  dread- 
pointed  deacon.  True,  these  accnsations  fut  a  thing  to  the  Christians  at  Carlhagej 
against  both,  from  the  mouth  of  their  enc-  or,  what  would  be  a  more  natural  construc- 
Biv  Cyprian,  cannot  be  considered  as  crcdi-  tion,  the  phrase  ''  in  morte  "  being  referred 
20* 
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lajKed  who  were  unwilling  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  whole  matter 
relating  to  their  case  could  be  decided.  Here,  without  any  preparation, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  communion  —  here  was  the  rallying  point  of 
all  the  disaffected  —  a  circumstance  which  must  have  heen  attended 
with  the  mo3t  disastrous  effects  on  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  waa  these  troubles  which  induced  Cyprian  to  defer  hia  return  to 
Carthage  until  after  the  Easter  of  251.  He  chose  this  particular  time, 
because  he  could  reckon  on  meeting  at  that  time  the  other  bishops  of 
North  Africa,  who  would  be  there  assembled  at  the  annual  synod. 
This  secured  to  him  two  advantages ;  —  umted  with  the  collective  body 
of  his  North  African  colleagues,  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  refractory ;  and  certain  settled  principles  having  been 
fised  upon,  after  mature  deliberation,  by  the  synod,  vnth  regard  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  lapsi,  he  might  hope  that  a  limit  would  be  set 
generally  to  the  hitherto  wavering  practice  of  the  North  African 
church  with  regard  to  penance.  In  this  council  of  tiie  North  African 
church,  it  was  resolved  t«  adopt  a  middle  course  between  that  exces- 
sive severity  which  cut  off  the  lapsed  from  all  hope,  and  a  lax  indul- 
gence in  complying  with  their  wishes ;  to  maintain  the  soundness  of 
church  discipline,  and  yet  not  drive  the  lapsed  to  despair  by  an  uncon- 
ditional refusal  of  absolution  and  re-admission  to  the  church,  whereby 
they  might  be  led  at  length  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  luats,  or  to 
sink  back  again  into  paganism.  Rrst,  the  different  character  of  the 
"  3  should  be  carefully  investigated,^  and  to  all,  not  excepting  even 
yrificaU,  who  gave  evidence  by  their  conduct  of  a  truly  penitent 
spirit,  the  communion  was  to  be  granted,  at  least  in  cases  of  mortal 
sickness.  Should  such  persons  recover,  they  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  they  had  obtained  hj  the  grace  of  God,  but  mignt  re- 
main in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.^  When  afterwards  the  persecu- 
tion was  renewed  with  increased  violence,  another  indulgence,  prompted 
by  Christian  charity  and  wbdom,  was  conceded,  namely,  that  the  com- 
munion should  be  granted  to  all  who  had  given  evidence  by  their  conduct 
of  true  penitence,  so  tba,ii  they  might  not  enter  the  corfiict  unarmed, 
but  strengthened  by  communion  with  the  I.ord's  body.^  But  they  who 
had  not  given  the  least  evidence  of  repentoince  in  any  of  their  conduct, 

-to  the  subject  nnderstood  in  "  commnnica-  that  the  community  over  which  Novatus 

rent,"  the  meaning  might  be  that  Iher,  at  and  relicissimns  were  pliiced,  resided  on  an 

their  own  death,  should  not  be  admitted  by  eminence  in  or  near  by  Cnrthage,  >— and 

him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  should  hence  we  might  be  reminded  of  the  Mon- 

not  recwve  from  hhn,  aa  deacon,  whose  of-  tenses,  the  IXinatists  at  Some,  who  were 

fice  it  was  to  convey  the  consecrated  ele-  ao  called  from  their  place  of   assembly, 

menCs  to  the  eick,  the  communion  of  the  which  was  siCnated  on  a  hilt.    Felicissimna 

supper.    The  latter  interpretation  gives  a  threatened  to  exclude  those  that  complied 

_.._a -a  ....  !..._  ■ :_j  ..1.,.  -u..:  —ith  the  requisition  of  Cyprian,  from  com- 

Lunion  in  this  church. 
1  The  different  degree  of  gnilt  in  the 

£40Tains  Lue  presoyicr  anu  paacor  ui  una  sacrijiattij  according  to  the  different  ways 

clinreh,  so  that  it  whs  in  his  power  to  re-  in  which  they  had  been  induced  to  re- 

fnaeiibe  communion  to  those  who  dwelt  in  nounce  the  faith;  and  so  also  in  tho  iW- 

diis   part  of  the   diocese.    An  anatogons  laiici. 

■eme  resilts,  if  the  reading  "  in  monte  "be  ^  Ep.  62, 

«di}pt«d.    In  Ibis  case,  we  must  sappose  '  Ep.  54. 
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and  first  expressed  a  desire  for  the  communion  when  on  the  sick  bed, 
should  not  then  receive  it,  because  it  was  not  sori-ow  for  sin,  but  the 
fear  of  approaching  death  which  had  prompted  the  desire,  and  he  was 
not  deserving  of  consolation  in  death,  who  had  not  thought  of  deatli  Ull 
it  waa  near  at  hand.  In  this  explanation,  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  truly  Christian  effort  to  fix  men's  attention  on  the  nature 
of  true  repentance,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  error  of  reposing 
confidence  on  the  opus  operatiim  of  absolution  and  the  communion!^ 
But  as  we  see,  the  synod  flowed  itself,  by  this  purely  Christian  inter- 
est, to  he  led  into  the  mistake  of  pronouncing  a  sentence,  too  harsh  and 
indiscriminate  in  this  general  form,  on  those  who  first  expressed  signs 
of  penitence  at  the  hour  of  death ;  for  although  such  repentance  might 
in  most  cases  be  false,  resulting  from  mere  sensuous  impressions,  yet  in 
some  cases,  known  only  to  the  Omniscient,  it  might  also  be*  true.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  synod  might  have  secured  its  object  without  resort- 
ing to  this  unwarranted  decision,  by  a  more  correct  and  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  absolution  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  a& 
we  have  already  explained.  At  tins  church  assembly,  sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  passed  on  the  party  of  Felicissimus ;  and  Cyprian, 
united  with  the  bishops  of  North  Africa,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  schism. 

It  is  true,  the  party  did  not  at  once  give  up  their  opposition.  They 
sought  to  extend  their  influence  in  this  part  of  the  church  ;  and  several 
of  the  African  bishops,  who  were  at  variance  with  their  other  colleagues, 
or  who  had  been  deposed  for  their  had  conduct,  united  themselves  to 
this  party.  They  chose  in  the  place  of  Cyprian,  as  bishop  of  Carthage, 
Fortunatus,  one  of  the  five  disorderly  presbyters.  They  sent  delegates 
to  Kome  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  to  their  side  this  principal 
church  of  the  West,  and  there  demanded  a  hearing  of  the  charges 
which  they  bad  to  bring  against  Cyprian ;  but  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
solve the  bond  of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  most  influential 
bishops  of  the  West,  although  their  clamors  excited  a  momentary  sen- 
sation. In  a  letter  expressing  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
episcopal  theocracy,  —  a  theocracy  that  savored  more  of  Judaism  than 
of  Christianity,^  —  Cyprian  urged  the  Eoman  bishop  to  defend  against 
the  schismatics  the  unity  of  the  church  founded  on  the  union  of  the 
bishops.  In  the  same  letter,  he  strenuously  contends  also  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bishops  in  their  own  dioceses.  "  Since  it  has  been 
decided  by  us  all,"  he  writes,  "  and  is,  moreover,  just  and  right,  that 
every  man's  cause  should  be  examined  into  on  the  spot  where  the  wrong 
has  been  done,  and  since  /«s  own  part  of  the  flock  has  been  allotted  to 
each  pastor,  which  he  is  to  guide  and  govern  as  one  who  must  render  to 
the  Lord  an  a^gount  of  his  stewardship;  those  who  are  under  our  juris- 
diction ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  where  they  please,  and  by  their 
deceptions  and  effrontery  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  united  bishops, 
but  they  should  be  obhged  to  prosecute  their  causes  where  accusers 
and  witnesses  of  their  offences  can  be  had." 

1  Ep.  sa,  "  Ep,  IS  ad  Cornel. 
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It  is  clear  even  from  this  exhibition  of  the  case,  in  which  we  have 
been  able  to  use  the  roporta  of  only  one  party  aa  the  sources  of  our  ia- 
formation,  that  Cyprian's  conduct  in  this  controversy  was  not  wholly 
free  from  reproach ;  and  we  should,  perhaps,  find  still  more  to  cenBuro, 
were  it  in  our  power  to  compare  together  the  reports  cf  the  opposite 
parties.  In  this  regard,  a  letter  of  Cyprian,^  addressed  to  one  of  the 
opposition,  Florentius  Pupianus,  who  having  maintained  a  good  confes- 
sion under  the  pains  of  torture,  stood  in  high  authority  as  a  martyr,  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice  ;  for  this  letter  is  in  answer  to  another, 
and  hence  we  may  gather  from  it,  what  Pupianus  had  to  object  against 
Cyprian.  Although  not  free  from  that  error  of  the  separatist  tendency 
which  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  subjective  views  and  feelings, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pious,  welt-meaning  man, — certfdnly  not 
disinclined  to  hearken  to  reason.  He  had  referred  to  many  charges 
against  Cyprian,  of  which  we  possess  no  further  distinct  information. 
He  asserted  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say  what  he  would  not  part  with, 
sooner  than  enter  into  terms  of  fellowahip  with  him  as  a  bishop.''  Ho 
reminds  him  that  priests  should  be  humble,  as  even  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  were  humble.^ 

Cyprian,  by  virtue  of  a  tendency  of  mind  not  uncommon  in  Nortli 
Africa,  was  inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  unusual  psychological 
phenomena,  on  presentiments,  visions  and  dreams,  and  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  many  delusions.  He  doubtless  insisted  on  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  have  hearf  on  these  occasions,  where  he 
ought  to  have  maintained  his  positions  on  rational  grounds ;  but  Pupian 
disdained  these  evidences.* 

The  way  in  which  Cyprian  replied  to  this  person  was  eertamly  not 
calculated  to  remove  his  scruples.  Without  entering  at  ail  into  the 
matter  of  his  opponent's  charges,  Cyprian  continually  insists  on  the 
same  thing,  —  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  bishop  ordained  of  God,  — 
and  declares  it  impiety  for  any  man  to  set  up  himself  as  a  judge  over 
the  judicium  Dei  et  Christi.  fie  maintains  that,  as  the  bi^op  stands 
in  fellowship  with  the  entire  church,  so  the  church  rests  on  the  bishop ; 
and  whoever  separates  fi'om  the  bishop,  separates  from  the  church.' 
His  hierarchical  arrogance  inspired  in  him  dreams  and  visions,  which 
he  pronounced  divine  revelations.  He  pretended  that  he  had  heard  a 
Irvine  voice,  saying,  "  He  that  believes  not  Christ  who  appoints  the 
priest,  will  be  compelled  to  believe  him  when  he  avenges  the  priest,"  ^ 
He  brings  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  obedience  to  be  rendered  to 
the  bishop,  the  fact  that  even  the  bees  had  a  queen  which  they  obeyed, 
and  robbers,  a  captain  whom  they  followed  in  ail  things.  Moreover, 
the  way  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Christians  and  pagans 

1  Ep.  69.  words:  Qnanquam  sciam  somnia  ridlcnla 

*  This  we  gather  from  Cyprian's  answer;     et  visioncs  ineptaa  videij. 

Dixiat[,  scrupuluni  fibi  esse  lollendnm  de  ^  Unde  scire  dehes,  episeopnm  in  eccle- 

an[mo,  in  quern  ineidisti.  sia  esse,  et  ecclesiitm  in  episcopo;  eC  si  quis 

*  Saeerdotes  hamiles  ease  ilehere,  quia  et  cnm  episcopo  non  sit,  in  eoelesia  non  esse, 
Pominus  ct  Apostoli  ejus  hnmiles  fuerunt.  '  Qni  Christo  non  credit  aacerdotem  fa- 

'  As  may  be  inferred   from  Cjpriau'a     cienti,  postea  crudcro  iacipiec,  sacerdotent 
vindicauti 
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concerning  his  humility,  is  not  exactly  suitecl  to  refute  what  Pupian  had 
said  respecting  his  want  of  that  Tirtue.^ 

When  Cyprian  wrote  the  above  mentioned  letter,  in  the  year  253 
or  254,  —  for  accordmg  to  his  own  account  he  had  then  administered 
the  episcopal  office  for  a  period  of  six  years,  —  the  conventicles  of  this 
party,  where  the  holy  supper  was  distributed,  still  remained  open,^ 
Pupian  had  reproached  him  also  with  this,  that  by  his  fault  a  part  waa 
separated  from  the  whole  community.^  Commodian,  who  wrote  his 
Christian  Admonitions  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  considered  it  still 
needful  to  combat  this  separatist  tendency,  which,  as  usually  happens, 
perhaps  continued  to  be  cherished  for  a  shorii  time  even  after  the  occa- 
sion was  forgotten  which  first  called  it  forth.  He  rebukes  those  who 
see  the  mot«s  in  others'  eyes,  but  cannot  discern  the  beam  that  is  in 
their  own.* 

The  second  schism  had  its  origin  in  the  Roman  church ;  and  as  in 
the  suppression  of  the  first,  Cornelius  of  Rome  cooperated  with  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  so  in  this  we  see  Cyprian  joined  with  Cornelius  in  maintain- 
ing the  church  unity.  This  latter  division,  like  the  former,  sprung  out  of 
a  controversy  relating  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  from  the  collision 
of  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  proper  administration  of  church  pen- 
ance ;  but  with  this  difierence,  that  in  the  first  case,  the  schism  pro- 
ceeded from  the  laxer  party,  in  the  last,  from. the  more  rigid  one.  The 
immediate  occasion  which  led  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  this  as  well  as 
the  other  schisms,  were  various  occurrences  which  took  place  during 
the  persecution  of  Decius.  We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  Ro- 
man church,  the  prevailing  inclination  was  on  the  whole  to  the  milder 
principle  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  penance .;  but  there  was  also  in  that 
church  a  more  ri^d  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Novatian,  an 
eminent  presbyter,  who  had  acquired  celebrity  as  a  theological  writer. 
,  For  the  rest,  we  possess  but  scanty  means  of  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  this  man,  — ■  not  enou^  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  his  views  on  this  ques- 
tion and  of  bis  whole  conduct  in  this  affair  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  his 
disposition ;  for  the  sayings  of  exasperated  enemies,  and  representations 
which  every  where  bear  the  marks  of  passionate  exaggeration,  are  of 
courae  entitled  to  no  credit.  When  we  endeavor  to  separate  the  facts 
at  bottom  from  the  distorted  and  Spiteful  representations  of  Novatian'a 
opponents,  the  following  presents  itself  as  the  most  probable  state  of  the 
case.  Novatian  had  been  thrown,  by  fierce  confiicts  within,  from  an 
earnest  frame  of  mind  into  one  of  those  states,  usually  considered  in 
those  times  as  a  demoniacal  possession.     This  was  for  Hm,  as  it  waa  for 


hue  in  ecclesia  e: 


^  As  Cyprian  himsolf  gives  us  to  iin<ler- 

Sland.  when  he  says  :  Frusira  sibi  blandiri 
COS,  qui,  piweoi  cum  sacoriotibus  Dei  non 
liitbeQtes.  obrejiunt  ct  laccnter  apud  quus- 
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80  many  others  of  that  period,  the  harJ  waj  to  faith.  Ic  was  to  the 
prayer  of  an  exorcist  of  the  Roman  cliurch,  that  he,  —  who  had  perhap.9 
already  been  touched  in  various  ways  by  tlie  power  of  Christianity, — 
owed  his  restoration  for  the  moment.  From  tliis  violent  convulsion  of 
his  whole  being,  he  fell  into  a  severe  sickness,  whence  first  reaiilted  his 
entire  and  radical  care.  In  the  course  of  this  sickness  his  faith  bo- 
came  established,  and  seeing  death  near  at  band,  he  received  babtian 
on  the  sick  bed.  He  found  in  Christianity  peace,  rest  and  sanctifying 
power.  As  ho  became  distinguished  for  stedfastness  in  fiuth,  clearness 
of  Christian  knowledge,  —  of  which  his  writings  bear  witness,  —  for  a 
happy  faculty  of  teaching  and  for  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
wbuch  afterwards  led  hiia  to  the  ascetic  life,  the  bishop  Fabian  ordained 
him  presbyter,  overlooking  the  fact  that  he  had  first  made  profession  of 
his  faith  and  been  baptized  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  Roman  clergy 
were  dissatisfied,  from  the  first,  with  this  procedure ;  because  they  held 
to  the  letter  of  that  church  law,  which  required  that  no  individual  hap- 
-  tized  on  the  sick  bed,  —  no  clinieus,  —  should  receive  ordination ;  but 
the  iviser  Fabian  decided  more  according  to  the  spirit  than  according 
to  the  letter  of  this  law,*  for  its  object  was  simply  to  exclude  from  the 
spiritual  order  those  who  had  been  induced  to  receive  baptism  without 
true  repentance,  conviction  and  knowledge,  in  the  momentary  a^ta- 
tion  excited  by  the  fear  of  death.  In  Novatian's  case,  every  appre- 
hension of  this  kind  was  removed  by  his  subsequent  life.  For  a  season, 
he  exchanged  the  aetive  life  of  a  practical  ecclesiastic  for  the  noiseless 
seclusion  of  tho  ascetic ;  but  afterwards,  perhaps  not  till  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  ho  was  induced 
once  more  to  resume  the  active  duties  of  his  office.^ 

'  As  this  is  expressed  in  Ihe  lath  canon  surely  could  bring  no  reproach  on  Nova- 
of  the  touncjl  held  at  Neo  Css^ea,  A.  D.  tian's  character  as  a  Chrislian,  which  he- 
314;  tor  iift«r  ic  had  been  hero  dcclnred,  longed  simply  to  the  means  whereby  he 
that  a  person  baptised  in  sickness  conld  not  had  been  led  to  embrace  Christiaiiity.  Mot 
be  consecraied  as  a  presbyter,  it  was  as-  less  wanting  in  good  sense  than  nnworthy 
signed  as  a  reason,  "  that  anch  fiuth  did  not  of  a  Christian,  was  the  reproachful  Ian- 
spring  from  free  conviction,  but  was  forced,"  guage  of  Cornelius,  that  Satan  was  Hio  oc- 
(oiiic  is  ■Kpoaipiaeu;  jip  f/  jrforif  airaS,  casion  of  Novatian's  faith,  (^  ye  a^/^  ToS 
a2^' l^  hiuyx^.]  Hence  too,  an  exception  ttioteuoik  yeyoveii  i  aaTavu;:)  as  if  Ihe 
was  made,  vis;,  iinloas  it  might  be  permitted  works  of  ttie  evil  one  must  not  often  be- 
on  account  of  his  subsequent  zeal  and  faith,  come  subservient  to  the  foundation  and  in- 
{Sia  rtjv  pern  tqSto  airoB  ottoij^^i'  koI  crease  of  the  kin^om  of  (Jod.  After  hia 
jriirriv,)  This  exception  might  apply  to  restoration  from  ^is  demoniacal  disease,  it 
Novatian.  is  objected  agiun,  that  he  fell  into  a  severe 

*  It  is  partienlarly  important  to  compare  fit  of  sickness,  (which  may  he  very  natural- 
hare  the  synodal  letter  of  Cornelius,  bishop  ly  expiained ;  the  crisis  in  his  whole  organ- 
of  Rome,  Co  Falilus,  bishop  of  Antioch.  A  ie  system,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
fratrment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Eu-  restoration  from  tliat  frenzy-like  condition, 
eebins,  (1.  VL  v-  43.)  This  letter  deserves  was  the  caase  of  the  sickness,)  and  that  in 
notice  as  lllnstrating  that  tendency  of  the  the  apprehension  of  death,  he  received  bap- 
church  spirit  to  confonnd  the  oattvard  with  tism,  bnt  baptism  only  by  sprinkling,  as  hu 
tiio  inner  life,  which  became,  at  an  early  condition  required,  (the  baplismns  clinico- 
period,  so  mnH:edlv  prominent,  especially  rum  not  being,  according  to  the  usual  prac. 
aC  Itome.  ll  is  urged  as  an  objection  tice  of  those  times,  by  immersion,)  if  it 
against  Novn^an,  that  his  restoration  from  coald  be  said,  indeed,  that  such  a  one  had 
a  iiemonia<ail  frenzy,  (see  above,!  as  it  was  been  baptized  at  all.  It  is  ohjectfjl,  more- 
calleil,  bv  exorcists  of  tho  Roman  church,  over,  that  subsequently  he  received  none  of 
had  been  tho  means  of  his  conversion,  those  riles  which  should  have  been  bcstow- 
Whethor  litis  were  the  case  or  not,  that  ed  on  him  according  to  the  usages  of  ths 
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Some  slight  hints  of  Cyprian  by  no  means  suffice  to  prove  that  No- 
yatian,  previous  to  his  conversion,  had  been  a  stoic  philosopher,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  stoic  morality,  mixing  in  with  his  Christianity,  had 
produced  that  severe  tone  of  thinting  which  distinguished  him  on  these 
matters.  His  principles  admit  of  so  natural  an  explanation  from  the 
sternness  of  his  Christian  character,  he  acted  in  this  case  so  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  a  whole  party  of  the  church  in  his  '11016,  that  there  is  the 
less  need  of  attempting  to  derive  them  from  some  outivard  source,  for 
which  there  it  not  the  least  ground  of  historical  evidence.^ 

Here  a  question  arisea  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  right  an- 
swer to  it  would  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  both  as  to 
the  matters  in  dbpute,  and  as  k)  the  character  of  Novatian.  It  is 
this,  —  whether  his  opposition  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  Cornelius  as 
bishop,  or  to  the  milder  principles  of  church  penance.  According  to 
the  accusations  of  his  passionate  opponents,  we  must,  indeed,  suppose, 
that  in  the  outset  he  was  striving,  from  motives  of  ambition,  after  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  was  thence  induced  to  excite  these  troubles  and 
throw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party.  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  dur- 
ing the  Decian  persecution  he  stiU  belonged  to  the  milder  party,  it 
might  in  this  way  be  made  to  appear  probable,  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  those  extremes  by  outward  causes  of  excitement.  Now  the  Roman 
clergy,  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and  while  they  were 
without  a  bishop,  sent  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthago,^  a  letter  in 
which  ho  was  informed  of  their  decision,  that  absolution  ought  to  be 

chnrch, — not  oorfirmation  by  the  hand  of  in  his  principles  of  penitence;  and  he  mighl, 

Iho  bishop.     "  HoiB  then  could  he  possibli/  as  an  ascetic,  too,  sland  in  high  considerB- 

have  received  the  Holif  Ghost?"    All  this  ia  lion  with  the  ehnrcli.    Novatian  maj  have 

10  wholly  characteristic  of  the  outwardness  been  wrong  in  this  respect,  that  h;  the  mis- 

and  passionate  slavery  to  prejudice  of  the  leadingsofafalseascet]d9m,heforgotCliris- 

bierarchical  spirit  then  acqairing  strength  tian  charity,  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  his 

in  the  Roman  church  I    A  bishop  of  Rome,  spiritual  quiet  and  solitude,  to  serve  the 

probably Tabianus.  —  (he letter  goes  out*  brethren  who  needed  his  priestly  ofBccs; 


i'  icted  10  the  ordination  of  a  person  who  another  motive,  inconsbtent  wiUi  Nova- 
ad  been  tiBplized  by  sprinkling,  on  a  sick  tinn's  character- 
bed.  The  buihop,  (probably  a  man  of  more  >  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  Novatian 's 
liberal  spirit.)  wished  in  tins  case  to  make  opponents  seriously  thought  of  deriving  his 
an  excepiion.  Cornelias  agua  objects  to  peculiar  views  from  any  such  source  as 
him,  liittt  during  the  persecution,  he  had  this.  When  Cyprian  objects  to  these  views, 
shut  himself  up  m  a  chamber,  out  of  fear;  that  they  are  more  Etoio  than  Clu-islian,  (ep. 
and  was  unwilhng  to  leave  it,  lo  perform  52  ad  Antonian,)  this  naturally  refers  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  belialf  of  such  as  their  character  only,  and  not  to  tb^r  on- 
needed  hiH  help.  When  his  deacons  asked  ^n;  and  when  he  upbr^ds  him,  "Jaclet  se 
him  to  do  this,  he  turned  them  off  with  the  licet  et  philosophiam  vel  eloquentiam  suam 
reply,  that  "he  whs  the  friend  of  another  saperbis  vocihus  pnedicet,"  the  first  alladca 
philosophy."  We  can  here,  lo  be  sure,  perhaps  to  the  rpi^uv,  the  palliiim  of  the 
merely  mn/refure  what  the  fact  at  bottom  (laxtfnic,  {see  the  preceding  note,)  or  lo  the 
is,  which  lies  under  the  distorted  rcpresen-  fame  of  a  distinguished  dogmatic  writer 
tation  of  Cornelius's  hatred.  By  the  h-epa  which  Novatian  had  acquired  as  author 
^i^aof  id,  is  to  be  understood,  probably,  of  the  work  De  regnla  fidei,  or  De  Irinitate. 
the  secluded  life  of  the  ascetic  as  compared  Thus  too,  Comelins  speaks  of  him  in  Iho 
to  that  of  the  practical  ecclesiastic  Hova-  above  cited  letter,  as  Oujot  b  ioyuaTiari);, 
tiao  may  have  retired,  for  a  season,  into  i  t^;  iKKXtjaiaanx^  Imari/itjc  iirEoaam- 
CoUtade,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  pub.  ari)^. 
lie  occnpalions.  This  is  in  keeping  with  >  Ep.  31 
the  austere  character  which  expresses  itself 
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granted  at  the  extremity  of  death  to  all  lapsed  persons  who  manifested 
tnie  penitence; — a  decision  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  more 
ri^d  party,  according  to  which  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  peccata 
mortalia  should  be  unconditionally  excluded  from  church  absolution. 
And  yet,  according  to  Cyprian's  testimony,  this  letter  was  composed  by 
Novatian.'  But  even  if  Cyprian's  account  be  entirely  correct,  yet 
from  a  letter  setting  forth  the  common  decision  of  a  college  of  presby- 
ters, no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  subjective 
opinion  of  the  individual  who  composed  it ;  for  nothing  else  needed  to 
proceed  from  him  besides  the  form  and  style  of  composition.  It  may 
be,  that  Novatian  at  this  time  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
■which  he  afterwards  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose.  By  the  same  letter, 
in  fact,  notice  was  also  ^ven,  that  a  settled  decision  on  these  contro- 
verted matters  should  finally  be  made,  at  the  restoration  of  peaee,  and 
after  a  new  bishop  had  been  chosen.  Uovatian,  although  himself  in- 
clined to  the  severer  principles,  might  the  more  readily  yield  for  the 
moment,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  succeed,  when  the  matter  should 
be  discussed  preparatory  to  the  final  decision,  in  procuring  an  authori- 
tative sanction  of  his  own  principles.  In  the  same  letter,  too,  he  ex- 
presses himself  doubtfully  enough  with  regard  to  the  significancy  of  the 
absolution  imparted  in  such  cases,  —  "  God  only  knows,"  he  says, "  how 
he  will  dispose  of  such,  and  by  what  rule  he  will  judge  them ;"  ^  lan- 
guage which  intimates  the  writer's  own  opinion,  tiiat  absolution  could 
not  with  propriety  be  granted  to  such  persons ;  that  they  should  only 
be  recommended  to  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  decision  of  their  fate 
left  with  God;  although  we  would  not  deny  that  one  might  express 
himself  thus  from  the  position  of  the  milder  party,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  deceptive  nature  of  all  outward  signs  of  penitence.®  If  Novatian 
generally  performed  at  this  time  the  function  of  secretary  to  the  Koraan 
church,*  he  must  be  considered  aa  the  writer  also  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
letter,^  composed  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  clergy,  in  which  the  same 
principles  are  expressed  as  in  the  second.  Supposing  tiiis  to  be^so,  then 
what  we  have  just  said  respecting  the  relation  of  the  writer's  own  opin- 
ions to  the  views  expressed  in  the  communication  of  a  public  body,  must 
be  applied  also  to  this  letter.^    It  was  never  objected  to  Movatian,  that 

'  He  Bays,  for  instance,  cp.  52,  of  this  let-  theological  author,  in  a  chtirch  where  leam- 

ter;  Hovatiano  tunc  seribenle  el  quod  scrip-  ing  and  talent  for  composition  were  not  so 

eerat,  ena  voce  recilante.  common,  iroald  be  made  the  church  secre- 

^  Deo  ipso  sdcntG.  qnid  Aa  talibus  faciat  tair, 

et  qiialiter  jndicii  eui  examinet  pondera.  °  The  letter  >ve  have  cited  already  at  page 

'See  Cyprian,  ep.  52:  Si  nos  aliquia  134,  note  1,  and  pi^  226,  note  1. 
pixnitentiffi  simulatione  delusetic,  Deus,  qui  °  In  (his  letter,  too,  the  subjective  opinion 
non  deridctur,  et  qui  cor  hominia  inluetnr,  of  the  writer  niajr  gleam  through  the  lan- 
ds his  quEe  nos  minus  perspexlmuSi  judicet,  gn^e,  where  ho  speaks  of  the  admonitions 
ct  servorum  suoram  sentemiam  Dominns  given  to  the  fallen:  "Ipsos  cohortaii  sumus 
einendet.  et  hortamur,  agere   ptenitenitam,  si   quo 

*  Which,  however,  cannot  he  cerl^nly  modo  indnlgentiam  potemnt  rccipere  ab  eo 
inferred  from  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  al-  qui  potest  pnestare,  — though  the  words 
ready  died.  For  il  is  left  doubtful,  wheth-  do  not  mcessarilg  express  as  much.  In  the 
eritwas  by  (mere  acddent  that  Novatian  severityof  tone  with  which  this  letter  speafes 
composed  that  letter,  or  whether  he  wrote  of  those  bishops  tliat  forsook  their  commu- 
it  in  his  official  capacity.  Wo  must  allow  nilies,  we  might  likewise  rerogniTO  the  sen- 
it,  bowever,  to  be  not  improbable,  that  the  tiraents  of  the  more  ri^d  Novatian. 
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bis  later  views  contradicted  the  convictions  be  bad  earlier  expressed ; 
and  it  admits  of  being  easily  explained,  how  it  should  happen  that  the 
opposition  of  the  more  ri^d  party  did  not  assume  a  bolder  form  until 
the  close  of  the  persecution,  when  the  deliberations  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsi  commenced,  and  when  the  milder  party  obtained 
a  leader  m  tbe  person  of  their  bishop  Cornelius.  We  have  the  leas 
reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  bis  zeal  for.  the  more  ri^d  principles 
which  inspired  Novatian  from  the  firat,  because  they  accorded  so  per 
fectly  with  his  character.  Tbe  aeeueatioos  of  bis  opponents  should  not 
be  suffered  to  embarrass  ua ;  for  it  is  the  usual  way  with  tbe  logical 
polemics,  to  trace  schisms  and  heresies  to  some  outward,  unhallowed 
motive,  even  where  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any  such  motive 
has  existed.  Novatian  had  on  some  occasion  solemnly  declared,  after 
the  Roman  bishopric  was  vacated  by  tbe  death  of  Fabian,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  episcopal  dignity— an  office  t«  which  per- 
haps, on  account  of  the  high  respect  entertained  for  him,  as  an  ascetic 
and  a  divine,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  commumty,  he  might  eamly  have 
attained.  But  be  said  be  bad  no  longing  for  that  office.  We  have  no 
reason,  with  the  bishop  Cornelius,  to  accuse  Novatian  in  this  case  of 
falsehood.  He  could  say  this  with  perfect  sincerity ;  he,  the  quiet, 
loving  ascetic,  the  theolo^an  glad  to  be  left  undisturbed  to  his  dog- 
matic speculations,  surely  bad  no  wish  to  burden  himself  with  an  office 
so  overwhelmed  with  cares  as  that  of  a  Roman  bishop  had  already  be- 
come. Cornelius  knows,  indeed,  that  be  secretly  aspired  after  the 
episcopal  dignity ;  but  whence  had  Cornelius  the  faculty  to  penetrate 
thus  into  the  secret  feelings  and  inmost  recesses  of  his  opponent's 
heart  ?  Cyprian  himself  intimates,  that  a  party  strife  concerning  ^n- 
ciples,  in  the  outset  wholly,  objective,  had  preceded ;  and  it  was  not 
until  this  dispute  made  a  schism  inevitable,  that  tbe  opposite  party  set 
up  another  bishop,  as  their  chief,  against  Comeiius,.^  Inspred  by  bis 
ascetic  zeal,  NoVatian  was  only  contending  for  what  he  conceived  to  be 
tbe  purity  of  the  church,  and  against  the  decline  of  discipline,  without 
wishang  or  seeking  for  anything  besides.  Settled  in  his  own  ( 
tions,  zealous  in  the  defence  of  them,  but  averse,  by  natural  dis] 
to  everything  that  savored  of  a  boisterous  outward  activity, ! 
against  his  own  will,  made  the  head  of  a  party  by  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  principles,  and  compelled  by  them  ia  assume  the  episcopal 
dignity.  In  this  regard,  he  could  say  with  truth,  in  his  letter  to  Dio- 
nysius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  "  that  he  ftad  been  hurried  on  against  his 
wilV^ 

The  man  who,  properly,  was  the  moving  soul  of  this  party,  and 
to  whose  influence,  doubtless,  it  was  owing,  that  they  broke  entirely 
with  Cornelius  and  created  another  bishop  for-  themselves,  came  from 
a  different  quarter,  Novatus,  tbe  Carthagenian  presbyter,  who  bad 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  tbe  troubles  in  the  church  of  North  Africa, 
bad  left  that  country,  when  Cyprian  gained  the  ascendancy;  whether 

1  Cyprian,  ep.  43:  DiverEse  pftrtis  cbsti-  ft  in  pejm  neradescetite  diswrdia,  epiacopwa 

natft  et  iiiflexibilis  paninficia  nan  tantam  sibi  constituil. 

mall-is  sinumrecuaavili  sed  eliain,  g/i-wiCTre  '''On  ukwh  fix'^n-    EuseK  I.  VI.  c.  4fe 
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it  was,  that  he  no  longer  agreed  with  the  principles  of  Feliciasimiia, 
and  yet  could  not  be  reconciled  to  Cyprian,  and  would  not  have  him  for 
his  bishop,  or  whether  it  was  only  the  failure  of  his  intriguea  against 
Cyprian,  that  induced  him  to  this  Bt«p.  He  had  betaken  himself  to 
Rome,  where  he  found  those  disputes  ^ready  existing  in  the  bud.  Hia 
temperament  did  not  allow  him  to  lie  idle  and  neutral  where  strife  and 
a^tation  were  going  on.  According  to  the  principles  which,  in  common 
with  the  other  four  presbyters  and  Fclicissimus,  he  had  advocated  at 
Carthage,  he  ought  to  have  leaned  to  the  cause  of  Cornelius.^  But 
whether  he  had  now  undergone  a  radical  change  in  his  views  on  the 
matters  in  dispute,  either  through  the  influence  of  Novatian,  his  supe- 
rior as  a  theoretical  theologian,  or  in  consequence  of  his  ardent  temper- 
ament, so  ready  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  or  whether  he  took 
no  interest  in  the  real  object  of  the  disputfj,  either  at  Carthage  or  at 
Rome,  but  was  only,  in  his  way,  everywhere  a  friend  to  the  party  in 
opposition ;  whether  he  was  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  that  party 
which  had  no  Ushop  at  its  head,  or  whether  he  hated  Cornelius  for 
other  reasons  —  it  suffices  to  know,  that  Novatus  enlisted  warmly  in  the 
contest  for  the  principles  of  Novatian.  He  was  the  man,  wherever  he 
might  be,  at  Carthage  or  at  Rome,  to  become  the  moving  spring  of 
a^tation,  although  he  placed  some  one  else  at  the  head  and  caused 
every  thing  to  move  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  Thus  may  it  have 
been  through  his  active  influence,  that  the  schism  became  more  decided 
in  its  chai-acter,  and  that  Novatian  was  forced  by  his  party  to  place 
himself,  as  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  had  been  governed,  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  had  fallen  during  the  persecution  of  Deeius,  by  the  milder  princi- 
ples of  the  church.  He  had  received  many  to  church  fellowship,  who 
were  accused,  at  least  by  the  other  party,  of  being  sacrificati.  It  was 
l^d  to  his  account,' by  Novatian  and  his  followers,  Uiat  he  had  polluted 
the  church  by  the  admission  of  the  unclean ;  and  on  both  sides,  great 
liberties  were  taken  in  ascribing  the  actions  of  the  opposite  party  to  se- 
cret motives,  calculated  to  place  them  in  the  most  unfavorable  light. 
As  Cornelius  pretended  to  believe  that  Novatian  acted  under  the  im- 
pulse of  an  ambitious  longing  after  the  episcopal  dignity,  so  a  part  at 
least  of  Novatian's  followers  attributed  the  mildness  of  Cornelius  towards 
others  to  the  consciousness  of  similar  guilt  in  himself,  for  he,  as  they 
affirmed,  was  a  libellaticus.^  Both  parties  sought,  as  usual  in  such 
caaes  of  dispute,  to  secure  on  their  own  side  the  verdict  of  the  great 
metropolitan  churches  at  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Carthage,  and  both 
Bent  delegates  to  those  communities.     The  zeal  shown  by  Novatian  for 

1  Mosheim  defends  NoTatian  HgMrst  the  in  favor  of  his  opinion  is,  (hat  CjT)rian,  who 
reproach  of  contradicting  himsdf,  by  re-  bunted  up  every  possible  charge  agiunat 
calling  the  fact,  thot  Novatian  was  not  one  Novatian,  yet  never  accuses  him,  even  when 
of  Uiose  five  presbyters,  and  that  he  agreed  he  had  occasion  for  so  doing,  of  self-contra- 
with  these  and  with  Fcticissimus,  not  in  diction.  But  it  may  be  conceived,  that 
every  respect,  but  only  in  their  opposition  Cyprian  was  loth  to  touch  on  this  point, 
to  Cfyprian.  Bnt  the  evidence  above  rited  because  he  bad  reason  to  fear  a  retort  on 
MMjunt  of  his  own  change  of  principles 
^  Cyprian,  ep,  52. 
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the  strictness  of  ctureh  discipline  and  the  purity  of  CJiristian  conduct, 
to  the  honesty  of  which  zeal  his  own  life  bore  testimony,  and  the  author- 
ity of  certain  confessors  united  with  him  in  the  beginning,  procured  for 
his  delegates  a  favorable  reception.  One  bishop,  Fabius  of  Antioch, 
was  even  on  the  point  of  deciding  in  his  favor.  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  a  mild,  prudent,  liberal  minded  man,  was  opposed  to  the 
Novation  principles  from  the  first ;  but  he  began  with  trying  by 
friendly  persuasions  to  prevail  on  Novatian  to  submit.  He  wrote  in 
reply  to  his  application,^  "  If  you  have  been  urged  on,  as  you  say, 
against  your  own  will,  you  will  prove  this  by  voluntarily  turning  about ; 
for  there  is  nothing  you  ought  not  to  be  willing  to  suffer  ralier  than 
create  a  schism  in  the  church  of  God.  And  martyrdom  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  such  a  schism  would  he  not  less  glorious,  than 
martyrdom  to  avoid  being  an  idolater;  nay,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  nobler  act, —  for  bi  the  one  case,  you  become  a  martyr  for  the 
peaoe  of  your  own  soul,  in  the  other,  for  the  good  of  the  entire  church. 
If,  then,  you  should  now,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  constraint,  restore 
the  brethren  t«  unanimity,  the  good  you  would  thus  effect  would  exceed 
the  evil  which  you  have  occasioned.  The  latter  would  not  be  charged 
to  your  account,  and  the  former  would  redound  to  your  praise.  But 
should  they  refuse  to  follow  you,  and  the  affair  prove  impracticable, 
hasten  at  least  to  deliver  your  own  soul.  Follow  after  peace ;  and  I 
bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord."  Eut  Novatian  was  too  firmly  set  in  his 
opinions,  and  too  far  carried  away  by  his  polemic  zeal,  to  listen  to  such 
representations  as  these.  The  amiable  IHonysius,  therefore,  now  de- 
clared more  decidedly  against  him,  and  used  his  influence  also  to  draw 
away  others  from  his  party.  He  accused  him  of  promulgating  the  most 
mischievous  doctiines  concerning  God,  and  of  misrepresenting  the  com- 
passionate Saviour  as  an  unmerciful  being.^ 

Novatian  might  now  rely  with  the  more  confidence  on  finding  support 
in  North  Africa,  because  Cyprian  had  himself  been  hitherto  inclined 
to  favor  similar  principles  on  the  matter  of  penitence.  But  meanwhile 
Cyprian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  changed  his  views  and  his 
line  of  conduct,  thus  bringing  upon  himself  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
and  fickleness  of  mind,^  At  the  same  time,  he  looked  upon  Novatian 
as  a  disturber  of  the  church  unity,  who  set  up  himself  agmnat  a  bishop 
regularly  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  himself,  and  who  would  prescribe 
his  own  peculiar  principles  as  laws  for  the  entire  church. 

The  controversy  with  the  Novatian  party  turned  upon  two  general 
points ;  one  relating  to  the  principles  of  penitence,  the  other  to  the 
question,  what  constitutes  the  idea  and  essence  of  a  true  church  ?  In 
respect  to  the  first  point  of  dispute,  Novatian  had  been  often  unjustly 
accused  of  maintaining,  that  no  person,  having  once  violated  his  baptis- 
mal vows,  can  ever  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin,  ■ —  he  is  certainly  exposed 
to  eternal  damnation.  But  first,  Novatian  by  no  means  maintained 
that  a  Christian  is  a  perfect  saint ;  he  spoke  here  not  of  all  sins,  but 

'  Euseh.  ].  VI.  c  4G.  tnao^asroiiv^i. 

^Enseb.  1  Vir,  c  B:  Tflii  a^(H;oTorar<w  'Ep.Sa;  Ne  me  aliquis  esistimet,  B  pro- 
nipiov   iiiCir  'iTfdovv    XiiKrrSf,  lif  ujifj^f^     posito  meo  lev  iter  r ■— 
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aasumitig  as  valid  the  above-mentioned  distinction  between  "poecata 
venialia  "  and  "  peccata  mortalia,"  he  was  treating  iyo\j  of  the  latter. 
Again,  he  was  speaking  by  no  means  of  the  diwine  forgiveness  of  sin, 
but  only  of  the  church  tribunal,  of  ahsolution  by  tlie  church.  The 
ahureh,  he  would  say,  has  no  right  to  grant  absolution  to  a  person  who, 
by  any  mortal  sin,  has  trifled  away  the  pardon  obtained  for  him  by 
Christ,  and  appropriated  to  him  by  baptism.  No  counsel  of  God,  touch- 
ing the  case  of  such  persons,  has  been  revealed ;  for  the  for^veness  of 
sin,  which  the  gospel  assures  us  of,  relates  only  to  sins  committed  bo- 
fore  baptism.  We  ought  doubtless  to  be  interested  for  such  fallen 
brethren,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  tliem  save  to  exhort  them  to 
repent,  and  to  commend  them  to  God's  mercy.  "  The  saerificati," 
Novatian  wrote,^  "  must  not  be  received  to  the  communion ;  they  should 
only  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  —  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  must  be 
left  to  that  God,  who  alone  has  power  to  forgive  sin,"  That  tJiis  was 
Novatian's  doctrine,  even  Cyprian,  -—though  in  the  heat  of  cwitroversy 
he  was  not  always  mindfal  of  it, — evidently  presupposes,  when  he  says," 
**  Oh,  what  mockery  of  the  deceived  brethren,  what  empty  cheating  of 
those  afflicted,  unhappy  men,  —  to  exhort  them  to  a  repentance  where- 
by they  are  to  satisfy  God,  and  yet  deprive  them  of  the  salvation  which 
they  were  to  obtain  by  this  satisfaction!  To  say  to  your  brother, — 
mourn,  weep  tears,  sigh  day  and  night,  abound  in  good  works,  so  thou 
mayst  wash  away  thy  ans,  but  after  all  thou  shalt  die  without  the 
church.  Thou  must  do  all  that  serves  to  obtain  peace ;  hut  the  peace 
thou  seekest,  thou  shalt  not  obtain !  Who  would  not  give  up  at  once  ? 
Who  would  not  sink  in  very  despair?  Think  you,  the  husbaudman 
could  labor,  were  it  said  to  Mm, '  Bestow  all  diligence  and  care  on  the 
culture  of  your  fields,  but  you  shall  reap  no  harvest  ?'  "  '  It  must  be 
allowed  that  Cyprian,  even  in  what  he  says  here,  does  not  enter  enough 
into  his  opponent's  train  of  thought,  and  is  not  entirely  fair  towards  him. 
For  it  waa,  by  no  moans,  Novatian's  doctrine,  that  all  the  efforts  of  a 
person,  doing  penance  in  this  sensoj  were  to  no  purpc«e.  He  main- 
ttaned  onliff  that  the  church  was  not  warranted  to  announce  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  which  was  sought  and  which  divine  grace  might 
bestow. 

As  we  see  from  Novatian's  declaration  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Socrates,  the  question  in  this  contioversy  related,  in  the  outset, 
only  to  one  of  those  offences  reckoned  among  the  peccata  mortalia,  only 
to  acta  involving  the  denial  of  Christianity.  On  the  supposition  that 
Novatian  was  at  first  so  severe  only  against  Hds  class  of  offences,  Cy- 
prian was  right  in  attaekmg  the  standard  of  the  whole  moral  judgment 
which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  —  in  combatting 
the  notion,  that  barely  such  offences  were  to  be  denominated  sins 
against  God,  denial  of  God,  denial  of  Christianity ;  as  if  every  sin  were 
not  a  sin  against  God,  a  practical  denial  of  God,  and  of  Gtuistianity. 
-'  It  must  he  allowed,"  says  Cyprian,^  "  the  sin  of  an  adulterer  and  de- 
fieiver  is  more  aggravated  than  that  of  the  libellatici ;  for  the  latter 


1  Vid.  Socrat.  1,  IV.  c.  28.  ^  Ep.  52.  »  Ep.  52. 
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have  fallen  into  sin  by  yielding  to  force,  under  the  wrang  impression 
tliat  it  is  enough  merely  not  to  have  sacrificed,  while  the  former  sins 
out  of  free  choice.  Adulterers  and  deceivers,  according  to  tlie  apostle 
Paul,  Eph.  5:  5,  are  aa  idolaters."  "For  since  our  bodies  are  the 
members  of  Christ,  and  each  of  us  ia  a  temple  of  God,  whoever  hy  adul- 
tery violates  GEod's  temple,  offends  God  himself;  and  whoever  in  com- 
mitting sm  does  the  will  of  the  devil,  serves  evil  spirits  and  false  gods : 
for  evU  works  proceed  not  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  from  the  instigations 
of  the  adversary,  and  evil  deares  proceeding  from  the  unclean  spirit 
impel  men  to  aot  against  God  and  to  serve  Satan." 

But  later,  at  least,  the  Novatian  party  applied  their  principle  avow- 
edly to  the  entire  class  of  "  mortal  sins;"  which  application  Novatian 
himself  most  probably  had  in  mind  from  the  beg^ning,  though  the  im- 
mediate turn  of  the  controversy  led  hira  to  speak  of  one  description 
only  of  mortal  sins.  The  ascetic  was  assuredly  not  disposed  to  treat 
sins  of  voluptuousness  with  too  much  indulgence. 

Again,  Novatian  speaks,  in  the  parage  from  Socrates,  of  those  only 
who  had  sacrificed.  But  if  Cyprian  does  not  misrepresent  Novatian, 
the  Jatter,  in  the  outset  at  least  must,  with  great  mjustiee,  have  placed 
in  the  same  category,  all  who  had  in  ajiy  way  proved  unfaithful  under 
the  persecution,  as  well  hbcllatiei  as  sicnSciti,  without  lespect  to  the 
different  gradations  of  gujlt,  cv  to  the  different  circumstances  that  ac 
companied  it ;  and  utterly  refused  absolution  to  all  hbcllatiei  as  well  as 
sacnficati,  without  considenng  how  many  of  the  libellatics  vere  guilty 
rather  of  an  error  and  mistake  of  the  undeistan  hn^,  than  of  an  attual 

There  is  beaudfiilly  exjresaed,  in  the  manner  in  which  Cyprian  com 
batted  these  principles  of  Novatian,^  the  bvmg,  paternal  heart  of  the 
pious  shepherd,  following  his  Master's  example  —  the  animating  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  sympathy.  Having  supposed  the 
case,  that  many  a  libellatic,  whose  conscience  reproved  him  of  no  crime, 
might  bo  tempted,  in  despair,  to  tear  himself  away,  with  his  family, 
from  the  church,  and  seek  admission  into  some  heretical  sect,  he  ob- 
serves— "  At  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be  laid  to  our  charge  that  we 
took  no  care  of  the  wounded  sheep,  and  on  account  of  one  that  was 
diseased,  left  many  sound  ones  to  perish ;  that  while  our  Lord  left  the 
ninety  and  nine  whole  sheep,  and  went  after  the  one  that  had  wandered 
and  become  weary,  and  when  he  had  found  ifc,  brought  it  away  himself 
on  his  shoulders,  we  not  only  do  not  seek  after  the  fallen,  but  even 
reject  them  when  they  return  to  us."  He  contrasts  with  this  severity 
several  passages  from  the  apostle  Paul,  (1  Corinth.  9 :  22, — 12:  26, 
— 10 :  33,  etc.)  and  then  adds,  "  The  case  stands  differently  with  the 
philosophers  and  stoics,  who  say  all  sins  are  alike,  and  that  a  sound 
man  should  not  easily  be  brought  to  bend.  But  the  difference  is  wide 
betwixt  philosophers  and  Christians.  We  are  bound  to  keep  aloof  from 
what  proceeds,  not  from  God's  grace,  but  from  the  pride  of  a  severe 
philosophy.     Our  Lord  says,  in  his  gospel,  '  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as 
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your  Father  is  merciful ;'  and  '  the  whole  need  not  a  physician,  bat 
the  sick ;'  but  such  a  physican  ho  cannot  be,  who  says,  I  take  care  only 
of  the  sound  who  need  no  physician.  Behold,  yonder  lies  thy  brother, 
wounded  in  battle  by  his  enemy.  On  the  one  hand,  Satan  is  trying  to 
destroy  him  whom  he  has  wounded ;  on  the  other,  Christ  exhorts  us 
not  to  leave  him  to  perish,  whom  he  has  redeemed.  Which  cause  do 
we  espouse ;  on  whose  side  do  we  stand  ?  Do  we  help  the  devil  finish 
his  work  of  destruction  ?  Do  we,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the 
gospel,  pass  by  our  brother  lying  half  dead  ?  Or  do  we,  like  the  priests 
of  Gt)d  and  of  Christ,  followbg  Christ's  precepts  and  example,  snatch 
the  wounded  man  from  the  grasp  of  his  enemy ;  that  having  done  every 
thing  for  bis  salvation,  we  may  leave  the  final  decision  of  his  case  to  the 
judgment  of  God  ?" ' 

Beautifully  and  truly  said  as  all  this  was,  in  opposition  to  the  mint 
of  Novatianism,  yet  Novatian's  principles  could  neither  be  touched  nor 
refuted  by  it.  Novatian  too  declared  that  the  fallen  brethren  must  be 
cared  for,  and  exhorted  to  repentance.  lie  too  acknowledged  God's 
mercy  towards  sinners,  and  allowed  it  right  to  recommend  the  fallen  to 
that  mercy ;  but  that  men  could  once  more  surely  announce  to  them 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  they  bad  trifled  away,  this  he  was  unwilling  to 
concede,  because  he  could  find  no  objective  ground  for  such  confidence. 
Hence,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  suhstantaally  refuted,  was  to 
point  out  such  an  objective  ground  ■  of  confidence  for  all  sinners,  — 
namely,  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  the  sinner  needed  ever  but  to 
appropriate  to  himself  in  believing  penitence  and  believing  trust,  when 
Uie  true  relation  was  unfolded  between  the  objective  and  subjective  in 
justification  and  regeneration.  But  on  this  pomt,  Novatian's  opponents 
themselves  had  not  the  clearest  view8;^for  though,  in  opposing  his 
principles,  they  did  sometimes  refer,  indeed,  to  1  John -2:  1,'  2,  yet  in 
80  doing,  they  expressed  themselves  as  if  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained 
by  Christ,  related  properly  to  those  sins  alone  which  had  been  commit- 
ted before  baptism ;  and  as  if  in  respect  to  sins  committed  afterwards, 
there  was  need  of  a  new  and  special  satisfaction  by  good  works.  This 
position  once  taken,  Novatian  might  fairly  ask,  who  can  vouch  for  it, 
that  such  a  satisfaction  will  sufiice  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  mfun  point  of  the  controversy,^  the  idea 
of  the  church,  Novatian  mMntained,  that  one  of  the  essential  marks  of 
a  true  church  being  purity  and  holiness,  every  church  which,  neglect- 
ing the  right  exercise  of  church  discipline,  tolei-ated  in  its  bosom,  or  re- 
admitted to  its  communion,  such  persons  as,  by  gross  sins,  have  broken 
their  baptismal  vow,  ceased  by  that  very  act  to  be  a  true  Cliristian 
church,  and  forfeited  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  a  church, 

■*Ut  ooratum  Deo  jtnlici   rBserverans;  tTis  laltcr  part  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  con- 

Bpon  the  supposition,  that  is,  tliat  abeolu-  cisely  expressed  the  two  main  positions  of 

^n  cunnot  forestatl  God's  judi^rnent,  but  Sovatian  in  diese  words:  "Qnod  mortals 

remwns  valid  at  the  divine  tribnnal  only  peccatum  ecclesia  donare  non  possil,  imrao 

iriieo  God.  who  tries  the  secrets  of  the  quod  ipsa  peroat   recipiendo   peccantes." 

heart,  (mAf  tbo  temper  of  the  man  (o  cor-  Ep.  III.  contra  NovaUau.    GoUand.  btbL 

reapond  with  tliis  absolution.  patr.  T.  VII. 

*  Paeinnus,  of  Barcelona,  who  wrote  in 
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Hence  the  Novatianiste,  as  they  held  themselves  to  be  alone  the  pure, 
immaculate  church,  called  themselves  "  oi  KoiSapoi,"  the  Pure..  It  was 
rightly  urged  against  Hovatian,  that  individuals  could  be  accountable 
and  punishable  only  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  the  sins  of  others  in 
which  they  had  no  share ;  that  it  was  only  the  inner  fclloivship  with 
sinners  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  not  outward  companionship  with 
them,  that  tended  necessarily  to  contaminate ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
assumption  of  human  pride,  to  pretend  to  the  exercise  here  below  of 
that  judicial  power  of  separation  between  the  true  and  false  members 
of  the  church,  which  the  Lord  has  reserved  in  his  own  hands.  On  this 
point,  Cyprian  finely  remarks,  "  Though  the  tares  appear  to  exist  in  the 
church,  this  should  not  disturb  our  faith  or  our  love  so  far  as  to  lead  ua 
to  separate  ourselves  from  the  church  itself,  because  there  are  tares  in 
it.  We  should  see  to  it,  that  we  ourselves  belong  to  the  wheat,  so  that 
when  the  gr^n  is  gathered  into  our  Lord's  gamer,  we  may  receive  the 
reward  of  our  work.  The  apostle  says, '  in  a  great  house,  there  are  not 
only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth  ;  and 
some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishonor.'  Let  us  labor  with  all  diligence, 
that  we  may  he  vessels  of  gold  or  of  silver.  To  dash  the  earthen  ves- 
sel in  pieces,  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone,  to  whom  is  also  given  the  rod 
of  iron.  The  servant  cannot  be  greater  than  his  Master ;  and  no  man 
may  arrogate  to  himself  what  the  Father  has  given  only  to  hia  Son ; 
nor  suppose  himself  able  to  wield  the  fan  to  winnow  aiid  cleanse  the 
floor ;  or  of  separating,  by  mere  human  judgment,  every  tare  from  the 
wheat." 

But  after  all,  it  was  impossible  in  this  direction  to  find  the  real  point 
at  issue  for  the  confutation  of  Novatianism ;  rather,  Novatiau  and  his 
opponents  were  here  involved  in  the  same  fundamental  error  and  dif- 
fered only  in  their  application  of  it.  It  was  the  fundamental  error  of 
confounding  the  notions  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  Hence 
was  it,  that  Novatian,  transferring  the  predicate  of  purity  and  urepot- 
ted  holioess,  which  belongs  to  the  invisible  church,  the  community  of 
the  saints  as  such,  to  the  visible  form  in  which  the  invisible  church 
appears,  drew  the  conclusion,  that  every  community  which  suffered  un- 
clean members  to  remain  in  it,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  true  church. 
The  same  error  of  conceiving  the  church  as  something  wholly  outward, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  N^ovatian's  false  application  of  the  predicates 
belon^ng  to  the  notion  of  the  church,  is  also  betrayed  when  he  main- 
tains that  a  person  ia  made  impure  by  outward  connection  with  the 
impure  in  the  same  church  fellowship.  But  the  opponents  of  Novatian, 
who  started  with  the  same  fundamental  error,  differ  from  him  only  by 
laying  at  the  basis  of  their  speculations  the  notion  of  the  church  as  me- 
diated by  the  succession  of  bishops,  and  then  deriving  the  predicates 
of  purity  and  holiness  from  that  notion.  The  church  transmitted  and 
propagated  by  the  succession  of  bishops  was,  in  their  view,  as  such,  a 
pure  and  holy  one.  Novatian,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  at  the  basis  of 
his  theory,  the  visible  church  as  a  pure  and  holy  one,  and  thb  was,  in 
his  view,  the  condition  of  the  truly  catholic  church.  The  catholic 
church,  transmitted  by  the  succession  of  bishops,  ceases,  in  hia  opinion, 
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to  be  a  truly  catholic  one,  aa  soon  a3  it  becomes  stained  and  desecrated 
through  the  fellowship  of  unworthy  men.  'i'he  more  objective  or  sub- 
jective tendency  made  all  tlie  difference  between  the  two  parUea,  la 
their  apphoation  of  the  same  fundamental  principle. 

How,  instead  of  distinguishing  different  applications  of  the  notion  of 
the  church,  Cyprian  is  contented  to  distmguish  simply  a  two-fold  con- 
dition of  one  and  the  same  church,  its  condition  on  earth  and  ita  condi- 
tion in  glory,  where  the  separation  has  been  made  complete  by  the  final 
judgment.  Entangled  in  tins  fundamental  error  of  confounding  Out- 
ward things  with  Inner,  it  came  about  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
the  controversy  with  Novatianism  was  no  longer  before  his  mind,  that 
he  approached  very  nearly  himself  to  the  Novatian  principles,  declaring 
to  cerbun  Spanish  communities,^  that  by  toleratmg  unworthy  priests 
they  would  be  defiled  themselves ;  that  they  who  remained  in  union 
with  sinners  would  become  themseivea  partakers  of  their  sins,^ 

Out  of  this  controversy  too,  the  cathohc  church  system,  so  firmly 
established  and  exactly  compacted  in  all  its  parts,  came  forth  victorious ; 
and  the  Novatianista  continued  to  linger  along  in  the  following  ccnturiea 
only  as  an  insulated  and  insignificant  sect, 

1  Ep.  69. 

*  ConsorWs  et  pirUci] 
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SECTION    THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 
Christian  lAfe. 

Christianity,  since  it  first  entered  into  human  nature,  has  operated, 
wherever  it  has  struck  root,  with  the  same  divine  power  for  sanctifica- 
tion ;  and  this  divine  power  cannot  be  weakened  by  tlie  lapse  of  ages., 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity couid  have  no  advantage  over  any  of  the  following  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  There  was  but  one  peculiarity  of  this  first  period, 
viz.  that  the  change  wrought  by  Christianity,  in  the  consciousness  and 
life  pf  those  in  whom  it  was  produced,  could  not  fail  to  be  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  contrast  it  presented  with  what  they  had  previously 
been,  as  pagans; — ^and  ao  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  Christiana 
converted  from  Paganism,  reminds  them  of  what  they  once  were,  when 
they  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
spirit  that  was  then  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience  —  and 
alter  enumerating  some  of  the  prevajling  vices  of  the  corrupt  pagan 
world,  says  to  them,  "and  such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  are  washed, 
hut  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spu^t  of  God."  Teachers  of  the  church,  who  had  been 
pagans,  frequently  appeal  to  such  experiences  of  which  they  themselvea 
had  been  the  subjecte.  Thus  Cyprian,  under  the  first  glow  of  conver- 
sion, witnesses  of  it.^  "Receive  from  me,  what  must  be  felt  ere  it  '& 
learned,  what  is  not  gathered  from  a  course  of  long  continued  study, 
but  seized  at  once,  by  the  shorter  method  of  grace.  While  I  was  lying 
in  darkness  and  blind  night,  tossed  about  by  tie  waves  of  the  world, 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  life,  estranged  from  the  truth  and  from  the  light ; 
what  divine  mercy  promised  for  my  salvation,  seemed  to  me,  in  my 
then  state  of  mind,  a  hard  and  impracticable  thing;  —  that  a  man 
should  he  horn  again,  and  casting  off  his  former  self,  while  hia  bodily 
nature  remained  the  same,  become  in  soul  and  disposition,  another  man. 
How,  said  I,  can  mck  a  change  be  possible ;  that  what  is  so  deep-rooted 
within  should  be  extirpated  at  once  ?  Entangled  in  the  many  errors 
of.my  earlier  life,  from  which  I  coald  see  no  deliverance,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  my  besetting  sins,  and  despairing  of  amendment,  nurtured 
tbe  evil  within  me  as  if  it  belonged  to  my  nature.  But  when,  after  the 
stains  of  my  former  life  had  been  washed  away  by  the  water  of  regen- 
eration, li^t  from  on  high  was  shed  abroad  in  a  heart  now  freed  from 
guilt,  made  clear  and  pure ;  when  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  heaven,  and 
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was  changed  by  the  second  birth  into  a  nete  man,  all  my  doubts  were, 
at  once,  strangely  resolved.  'ISiat  lay  open,  which  had  been  shut  to 
me ;  that  was  hght,  where  I  had  seen  nothing  but  darkness ;  that  be- 
came easy,  which  was  before  difficult ;  practicable,  which  before  seemed 
impossible  ;  so  that  I  could  understand  how  it  was  that,  being  bora  in 
the  flesh,  I  lived  subject  to  sin  —  a  worldly  life,  but  the  life  I  had  now 
begun  to  live,  was  the  commencement  of  a  life  from  God,  of  a  life 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  God,  from  Crod,  I  repeat,  pro- 
ceeds all  we  can  now  do ;  from  Him  wo  derive  our  life  and  our  power." 
Justin  Martyr  describes  thus  the  change  produced  in  Christians : ' 
"  We,  who  were  once  slaves  of  lust,  now  have  delight  only  in  purity  of 
morals ;  we,  who  once  practised  arts  of  ma^c,  have  consecrated  our- 
selves to  the  Eternal  and  Good  God ;  we,  who  once  prized  g^n  above 
all  things,  give  even  what  we  have  to  the  common  use,  and  share  it 
with  such  as  are  in  need ;  we,  who  oneo  hated  and  murdered  one  anoth- 
er, who  on  account  of  differences  of  customs  would  have  no  common 
hearth  with  strangers,  do  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live 
together  with  them ;  we  pray  for  our  enemies ;  we  seek  to  convince  those 
that  hate  us  without  cai^e,  so  that  they  may  order  their  jivea  according 
to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine  and  attain  to  the  joyful  hope  of  receiving 
hke  blessings  with  us  from  God,  the  Lord  of  all."  Origen  appeals  to 
the  effects  wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  communities  scattered  through 
the  world,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history.  "  The 
work  of  Jesus,"  he  says,^  "  reveals  itself  among  all  mankind,  where 
communities  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus,  exist,  which  are  composed  of 
men  reclaimed  from  a  thousand  vices ;  and  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Jesus  produces  a,  wonderful  nuldness,  decency  of  manners,  humanity, 
goodness  and  gentleness  in  those  who  embrace  the  faith  in  the  doctrineg 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  of  the  judgment  to  come,  not  hypocritically,  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  advantage  and  human  ends,  but  in  sincerity  and 
truth." 

As  the  contrast  of  Christianity  with  paganism  —  which  is  none  other 
than  that  of  the  old  with  the  new  man  —  was  strongly  marked  in  com- 
paring different  periods  of  the  life  of  the  same  individual,  so  was  it  also, 
in  comparing  the  Christian  life  with  the  pagan,  as  a  whole ;  for  the 
opposition  now  stood  forth  open  and  undisguised ;  since  paganism  needed 
not  as  yet  to  hide  itself  under  any  foreign  guise.  To  this  contrast, 
Origen  referred,  when  he  said,  "  The  Christian  communities,  compared 
with  those  among  whom  they  dwell,  are  as  lights  in  the  worid."  ^ 

The  inducements  to  a  mere  outward  Christianity  that  presented 
themselves  in  later  times,  —  the  worldly  advantages  connected  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion ;  custom,  which  leads  men 
without  any  special  reasons  or  inward  call  in  their  own  minds  to  abide 
by  the  religion  of  their  fathers, — all  this,  in  the  period  of  which  we 

1  Apol(^,  n.  XP^'i'C   avSpuwiKi;    iTrOKpivofiivoi^,    /HM 

^  c.  Cols.  1. 1,  5  6T :  'Epwoisl  Si  iSok/jo-  ■napaiela/ievoii  yn/uiui  tI/v  ■•repl  ^coi  jto) 

oiOtf  wpaorijTa  Kal  KOraaToX^v  roi  ^tfouf  XptoraS  Kat  njf  haojihiit  Kpi'oeuf  Jtiymi. 

Kol  ^aanSpowiav  Kal  xpv^o"!™  ""i  W^-  '  C.  Cels.  I.  III.  C.  23. 

pOTi/Ta  Iv  TOfi  U7  did  tiI  0iaTmii  ^  rivoc 
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treat  —  especially  tlie  earlj  part  of  it — could  effect  nothing  for  the 
advantage  of  Christianity.  The  majority  forsook  a  religion  recom- 
mended to  them  by  education,  by  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  by  the 
force  of  custom,  by  the  worldly  benefits  connected  ^vith  its  observance, 
for  one  which  had  against  it,  everything  that  favored  the  other,  and 
which  from  the  very  outset  required  of  them  many  sacrifices,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  many  dangers  and  sufferings. 

Still  one  must  be  very  slightly  versed  in  human  nature  to  believe 
that  in  any  period  whatever,  there  could  be  a  total  absence  of  the 
causes  that  tend  to  produce  a  conscious  or  unconscious  hypocrisy  in  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  Even  in  this  period  many  such  inducements 
were  at  hand,  particularly  in  those  longer  intervals  of  peace,  which  the 
church  occa^onally  enjoyed.  Says  Origen — "  There  was  always  a  great 
diversity  among  those  who  sou^t  Jesus,  since  all  did  not  seek  him  in 
the  genuine  way,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation,  and  to  receive 
advantage  from  Sim.  There  were  those  that  sought  Jesus  from  vari- 
ous improper  motives  ;  whence  it  was,  too,  that  they  alone  found  peace 
with  ffim,  who  sought  Him  in'the  right  way — of  whom  it  may  with 
propriety  be  said,  that  they  sought  Him  as  the  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning  and  was  with  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him 
feDowship  with  the  Father."  ^  The  charitableness  of  the  Christians 
offered  to  many  a  strong  temptation  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tian community,  without  having  become  Christians  by  conviction  and  in 
the  temper  of  their  minds ;  as  is  evident  from  the  passage  before  cited 
from  Origen ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  too,  speaks  of  those  who 
hypocritically  adopted  the  Christian  profe^ion  for  the  sake  of  temporal 
advantages.^ 

But  besides  these  pretended  Christians,  there  would  be  some  even 
among  those  within  whose  hearts  some  seed  of  the  gospel  had  been 
lodged,  whose  case  would  be  represented  by  our  tord's  parable  of  the 
sower.  It  was  not  in  every  heart  where  the  seed  fell,  that  it  found  the 
congemal  soil  in  which  it  would  spring  up  immediately  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  In  this  period,  as  at  al!  times,  there  would  be  those  who  had 
been  for  a  moment  touched  by  the  power  of  truth,  but  who,  neglecting 
to  follow  up  the  impressions  mey  had  received,  proved  faithless  to  the 
truth,  instead  of  consecrating  to  it  their  whole  life ;  or  who,  wishing  to 
serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  God  and  the  world,  soon  became  once 
more  completely  enslaved  to  the  world.  Whoever  failed  to  watch  over 
his  own  heart,  whoever  failed  of  seeking  earnestly  and  constantly,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  distin- 
guish and  separate  in  his  inmost  being  what  was  of  the  Spirit  from  what 
was  of  the  world,  exposed  himself  to  the  same  causes  of  dangerous  self 
deception  and  consequently  to  the  same  fall,  as  Christians  were  liable 
to  in  other  times.  There  are  general  sources  of  self-deception  having 
their  seat  in  human  nature  itself,  to  which  general  sources  all  partieular 

lOrig.  T.  XIX  in  Joh.  J  3:  E'lat  yap     rCrv  KoajUKuj 
tal  Kara  /aipia^  liiroirfirrw/CKiOf  rou  naS-oO     Imn/Sciuv  f, 

sSQ'omat   I.  f.  272:  MeroA^cu;  xapl* 
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forms  of  it  may  be  ultimately  referred,  and  these  manifest  themselves 
outwardly  in  different  ways  according  to  different  circumstances.  There 
are  also  particular  sources  of  self-deception,  belonging  to  different  ages 
of  the  world.  Everything  in  fa«t  without  u3,  even  what  in  itself  eon- 
eidered  may  be  for  man's  highest  advantage,  is  yet  capable,  if  the  true 
light  has  not  risen  within  him,  or  if  he  does  not  watch  over  his  own 
heart,  of  proving  only  an  occasion  of  self-deception.  Of  nothing  out- 
■ward,  no  situation,  relations,  or  circumstances,  can  it  be  unconditionally 
affirmed,  that  by  these  means  vital  Chriitianity  must  necessarily  be 
promoted.  That  which  may  promote  it  in  one  man,  may  to  another, 
who  uses  it  otherwise  than  he  ought,  prove  the  occasion  of  hia  fall. 

The  contrast  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  which  was  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  life,  contributed  to  preserve  the  Christian  con- 
Bciouaneas  and  life  more  pure,  and  to  guard  it  against  many  a  debasing 
mixture.  But  here,  also,  what  proved  to  some  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing many  Christian  virtues,  and  in  general  served  to  promote  the  Chris- 
tian temper  of  mind^  became  to  others  a  source  of  self-deception ;  —  to 
those,  namely,  who  fancied  that  by  a  stem  rejection  of  every  thing 
pagan,  they  had  quite  satisfied  the  requisitions  of  Christianity,  and  made 
out  of  this  an  opus  operatum ;  —  when  they  were  thus  led  to  conceiv-e 
of  the  warfare  with  the  world  in  too  ouhvard  a  sense,  and  on  this  account 
the  more  easily  overlooked  the  inner  conflict  with  the  inward  world ; 
and  spiritual  pride,  uncharitable  fanaticism  fastened  at  the  root  of  their 
religion, 

Many  among  the  number  who  had  been  led  along  to  Christianity  by 
a  profound  sense  of  religious  need,  fell  into  a  mistake,  which  hindered 
them  from  rightly  appropriating  to  themselves  the  gospel,  and  from 
giving  themselves  up  to  its  divine,  intrinsic  power.  The  longing  after 
reconciliation  with  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  often  lay,  in  truth, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  at  the  root  of  the  superstition  of  this  period ; 
but  this  lon^g  remamed  covered  under  a  grossly  material  foim.  A 
craving  of  this  sort  met  with  eagerness  the  annunciation  of  a  Redeemer, 
the  promise  of  the  cleansing  away  of  alt  sin  by  means  of  baptism  ;  — 
but  this  was  the  very  source,  too,  of  the  delusion  which  led  to  the  mis- 
apprehension—  say  rather  the  crass,  material  apprehension  of  what 
Christianity  proposed.  Such  persons  sought  in  Christ,  not  a  Saviour 
from  sin,  bat  the  beatower  of  an  outward  and  ma^cal  annihilation  of 
sin.  Brining  their  pagan  notions  over  with  them  into  Christianity, 
they  were  seeking  in  baptism  a  magical  lustration,  which  could  render 
them  at  once  wholly  pure.  That  outward  view  of  the  chnrch  and  the 
sacraments,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  presented  beyond  doubt 
a  convenient  point  of  support  for  this  erroneous  notion.  Hence  it  was, 
that  many  who  meant  to  embrace  Christianity,  delayed  their  baptism 
for  a  long  time,  that  they  might  meanwhile  surrender  themselves  with- 
out disturbance  to  their  pleasures,  hoping  to  be  made  quite  pure  at  last 
by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Agamst  such  delusions,  Tertullian  thus  ex- 
jffesses  himself:  ^  "  How  foolish,  how  wrong  it  is,  to  put  off  the  duty 
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of  repentance  and  yet  expect  the  pardon  of  sin ;  that  is,  to  hold  back 
the  price,  and  yet  reach  out  the  hand  for  the  goods :  for  it  has  pleased 
the  Lord  to  affix  this  price  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  those  that 
sell,  then,  first  examine  the  money  for  which  they  offered  the  goods,  to 
make  themselves  sure  that  it  is  neither  worn,  filed,  nor  counterfeit,  so 
we  may  conceive  that  the  Lord  also  first  makes  trial  of  our  penitence 
before  he  will  bestow  on  us  the  inestimable  treasure  of  eternal  life.  The 
divine  grace,  full  and  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  awaits  those  who  will  come 
to  baptism  ;  but  we  also  must  do  what  belongs  to  our  part,  in  order  to 
qualify  ns  to  receive  it.  Thou  mayst,  it  is  true,  obtain  baptism  easily, 
— by  thy  protestations  deceiring  him  whose  business  it  is  to  confer  it 
on  thee.  Bat  God  guards  his  own  treasure,  —  he  will  never  siifier  it 
to  be  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  unwortby.  In  whatever  darkness 
thou  mayst  veil  tki/  work,  Grod  still  is  light.  But  many  fancy  that  God 
is  under  a  certain  necessity  of  performing  even  for  the  unworthy,  what 
he  has  once  promised,  and  thus  turn  his  free  grace  into  an  obligation," 
Tertulliam  appeals  to  experience  to  prce  that  in  those  who  come  in 
this  spirit  to  baptism,  the  genuine  effects  of  Christianity  cannot  be  man- 
ifested, and  that  such  individuals  often  fall  away  from  their  profession, 
since  they  built  their  house  on  the  sand.  With  an  eye  to  the  same 
class,  Origen  remarks  that  the  whole  profit  of  baptism  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  the  recipient ;  that  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  only  who 
comes  to  this  ordinance  with  true  penitence ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
baptism  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of  him  who  is  destitute  of 
such  penitence  ;  that  the  spirit  of  renewal,  therefore,  which  goes  with 
baptism,  is  not  shared  by  all.^  To  guard  men  against  the  mistake  of 
such  outward  Christians,  Cyprian,  in  his  collection  of  scripture  proofe 
for  a  layman,  (libri  testimoniorum,)  having  laid  down  the  position,  that 
no  man  can  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  baptized  and  regen- 
erated, adds  :  "  It  is,  however,  nothing  for  one  to  be  baptized,  and  to 
receive  the  communion,  who  in  his  life  gives  no  evidence  of  reforma- 
tion,"^ And  the  passages  he  cites  on  this  occasion  from  the  New 
Testament,  go  expressly  to  show  the  vanity  of  such  outward  Christian- 
ity ;  1  Corinth.  9 :  24,  Matth.  3  :  10,  —  5 :  16,  —  7 :  22,  Philipp.  2 :  15. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  "  even  the  baptized  person  may  lose  the 
grace  bestowed,  and  will  do  so  unless  he  continues  to  remain  pure  from 
sin,"  citing  in  evidence  the  following  passages  of  warning ;  John  5 :  14, 
1  Corinth.  3 :  17,  2  Corinth.  15 :  2. 

It  belonged,  indeed,  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  that  as  it 
was  capable  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  of  adapting  iteelf  to  the 
most  different  ind  opposite  positions  of  humanity,  so  it  could  let  itself 
d  t    th  i       1    pp    h    ding  divine  things,  which  were  as 

y  t    Ito    tl  ns  and  m  t      1 ;  and  thus,  by  the  power  of  a 

m  im  H  111     re  onem  prins  inire,  tanlani  noWs  merce- 

D  ra  inpereiiiiis  sdiicel  y'ma  contessuram. 
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divine  life,  beginning  from  within,  transform  them  gradually  from  sen 
auous  to  spiritaal  apprehensionH.  Wo  should  take  good  care,  then,  in 
estimating  the  religious  appearances  of  these  primitive  times,  liow,  fi-om 
the  material  habite  of  feeling  and  thiaking  which  thej  brought  along 
from  some  earlier  position,  we  Doake  up  our  judgment  respecting  those 
who  might  really  bo  wanting  in  nothing  but  the  appropriate  vessel  to 
receive  the  transcendent,  divine  element  that  had,  in  truth,  filled  their 
inner  life.  In  this  case,  too,  the  great  saying  of  the  apostle  might  find 
its  verification,  that  the  divine  treasure  was  received  — and  for  a  season 
preserved — in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  abundant  power  might  be  of 
God  and  not  of  man.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  very  superficial  and 
unjust  proceeding,  to  conclude  at  once,  that  men  who  framed  to  them- 
selves such  strange  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  things  of  God  and  of 
his  kingdom,  could  have  nothing  of  the  Christian  life  in  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  class  just  described,  when  tlie  sensuous  element  unduly 
predominated,  and  they  would  not  yield  themselves  to  the  purifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  every  motion  of  the  higher  life  neces- 
sarily became  vitiated  by  this  sensuous  element,  and  in  the  end  sup- 
pressed. Every  Christian  quality  was  transformed  into  some  shape  of 
the  flesh  and  secularized ;  — -  was  thus  divested  of  its  true  significancy. 
Thus  they  apprehended  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Even  though  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  future  state  of  sensual  bliss,  of  which  their  fanatical 
imaginations  drew  ravishing  pictures  to  the  fleshly  sense,  enabled  them 
to  deny  the  pleasures  of  i£e  moment,  and  even  to  face  tortures  and 
death,  yet  tney  might  be,  notwithstanding  all  this,  strangers  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  birth,  by  which  alone  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be 
entered;  —  might  be  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  ennobling  love. 

Far  be  it  from  u3,  then,  to  be  looking  for  any  such  appearance  of  tho 
church  in  which  it  waa  found  without  spot  or  blemish,  —  a  condition  of 
it  never  to  be  realized  till  tho  final  consummation.  Nor  do  the  defend- 
ers of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  period  deny  the  existence  of  such 
blemishes.  They  acknowledge  that  among  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  were  some  whose  lives  contradicted  the  essential  character 
of  Christianity  and  gave  occasion  to  the  heathen  to  blaspheme ;  —  yet 
they  declare  that  such  would  not  he  recognized  as  ChnstJais  by  the 
Christian  communities ;  yet  they  challenge  the  heathen  to  judge  every 
man  by  his  life,  and  to  chastise  those  whose  morals  deserved  it,  wherever 
they  found  them.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  and  TertnUian  express  them- 
selves,^ Says  the  latter,  "  If  you  assert  that  the  Christians  are,  in  ava- 
rice, in  riotousness,  in  dishonesty,  the  worst  of  men,  we  shall  not  deny 
that  some  are  so.  In  the  purest  bodies,  some  freckle  doubtless  may  be 
discovered."  But  neither  should  we  be  led  away  by  these  blemishes 
that  attached  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  church,  to  overlook  the 
heavenly  beauty  which  shone  through  them  all.  When  the  eye  is  fixed 
exclusively  on  the  one  or  the  other,  the  picture  may  be  easily  colored  to 
an  ideal  perfection,  or  sunk  to  a  distorted  caricature.  An  i  ' " 
observation  will  shun  both  these  extremes. 
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That  which  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  last  interview  with  his  disciples, 
described  as  the  test  hy  which  hie  disciples  might  always  he  distin- 
guished —  as  the  mark  of  their  fellowship  with  him  and  the  Father  in 
heaven,  the  mark  of  his  glory  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  them  —  namely, 
that  they  loved  one  another,  —  precisely  this  constituted  the  prominent 
mark,  plain  and  striking  to  the  pagans  themselves,  of  the  first  Christian 
fellowship.  The  names,  "  brother"  and  "  sister,"  which  the  Christians 
gave  to  each  other,  were  not  names  without  meaning.  The  fraternal 
kiss,  with  which  every  one,  after  being  baptized,  was  received  into  the 
community,  by  the  Christians  into  whose  immediate  fellowship  he  en- 
tered —  which  the  members  bestowed  on  each  other  just  before  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  communion,  and  with  which  every  Christian  saluted  hig 
brother,  though  ho  never  saw  him  before,  —  this  was  not  an  empty 
form,  b«t  the  expression  of  Christian  feelings  —  a  token  of  the  relation 
in  which  Christians  conceived  themselves  to  stand  to  each  other.  It 
was  this,  indeed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  already,  which,  in 
a  cold  and  selfish  age,  struck  the  pagans  with  wonder,  —  to  behold  men 
of  different  countries,  ranks,  relations,  stages  of  culture,  so  intimately 
bound  together, — 'to  see  lie  stranger  who  came  into  a  city,  and  by 
his  letter  of  recognition  (his  epistola  formata)  made  himself  known  to 
the  Christians  of  the  place  as  a  brother  beyond  suspicion,  finding  at 
once  among  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  all  manner  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  protection. 

The  care  of  providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  strangers, 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  &e  old,  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  those  in 
prison  on  account  of  their  fitith,  devolved  on  the  whole  church.  This 
was  one  of  the  msdn  purposes  for  which  the  collection  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  the  assemblies  convened  for  public  worship,  was  insti- 
tuted ;  and  the  charity  of  individuals,  moreover,  led  them  to  emulate 
eaeh  other  in  the  same  good  work.  In  particular,  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  matron  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
for  the  brethren  languishing  in  prison,  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers. 
The  hindrance  occasioned  to  thb  kind  of  Christian  activity,  is  reckoned 
by  TertuUian  among  the  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  marriage.  "  What 
heathen,"  says  he,  "  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  about  from  one  street  to 
another  to  the  houses  of  strangers,  to  the  meanest  hovels  indeed,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren  ?  What  heathen  will  allow  her  to 
steal  away  into  the  dungeon  to  kiss  the  chain  of  the  martyr  ?  If  a 
brother  arrives  fi-om  abroad,  what  reception  will  he  meet  with  in  the 
house  of  the  stranger  ?^  If  an  alms  is  to  be  bestowed,  store-house  and 
cellar  are  shut  fast,"  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he  counts  it  among  the  feli- 
cities of  a  marriage  contracted  between  Christians,  that  the  wife  is  at  lib- 
erty to  visit  the  sick  and  relieve  the  needy,  and  is  never  straitened  or 
perplexed  in  the  bestowment  of  her  charities.^ 
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Nor  did  tbe  active  brotherly  love  of  each  community'  confine  itself  to 
what  transpired  in  ita  own  immediate  circle,  hut  extended  itself  also  to 
the  wants  of  the  Christian  communities  in  distant  lands.  On  urgent 
occasions  of  this  kind,  the  bbhops  made  arrangements  for  special  col- 
lections. They  appointed  fasts ;  so  that  what  was  saved,  even  by  the 
poorest  of  the  flock,  from  their  daily  food,  nught  help  to  supply  the  com- 
mon wants.*  When  the  communities  of  the  provincial  towns  were  too 
poor  to  provide  any  relief  in  cases  of  distress,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
more  wealthy  oommunities  of  the  metropolis.  Thus  it  had  happened 
in  Numidia,  that  certain  Christians,  men  and  women,  had  been  carried 
away  captive  by  neighboring  barbarians,  and  the  Numidian  churches 
were  unable  to  contribute  the  sum  of  money  required  for  their  ran- 
som ; ' — ■  they  therefore  applied  to  the  more  wealthy  communities  of  the 
great  capital  of  North  Africa.  The  bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage  very 
'  shortly  raised  a  contribution  of  more  than  four  thousand  dollars,^  and 
transmitted  the  whole  to  the  Numidian  bishops,  with  a  letter  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian,  brotherly  affection.^  "  In  afflictions  of  this  sort," 
he  writes  to  them,  "  who  ought  not  to  feel  pained,  who  ought  not  to 
look  on  the  distress  of  his  brother  as  his  o^vn,  when  the  apostle  Paul 
tells  us,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  and  in 
another  place  says, '  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ? '  Wherefore  in 
the  present  case  also  it  becomes  us  to  regard  the  captivity  of  our  breth- 
ren as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  the  distress  of  those  now  in  peril  as  our 
own  distress,  since  we  are  united  together  by  one  bond  of  love.  And 
not  love  alone,  but  religion  ought  to  urge  and  stimulate  us  to  redeem 
the  brethren  who  are  our  members.  For  when  the  apostle  Paul  again, 
in  another  place,  asks, '  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  (lod  dwelletb  in  you  ? '  we  must  he  reminded 
here,  if  charity  alone  were  not  enough  to  impel  us  to  aid  our  breliiren, 
that  it  is  the  temple  of  God  which  has  been  made  captive,  and  that  it 
does  not  become  us,  by  delay,  and  in  neglect  of  our  own  distress,  to 
suffer  that  temple  to  remain  long  in  bondage.  And  when  the  same 
apostle  tells  us,  that  '  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on 
Christ,'  we  are  bound,  in  our  captive  brethren,  to  see  Christ,  and  to 
redeem  him  from  captivity,  who  has  redeemed  us  from  death  ;  ao  that 
he  who  delivered  us  from  the  jaws  of  Satan,  and  who  now  himself  dwells 
and  abides  in  us,  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  barbaiians ; 
and  he  be  ransomed  for  a  sum  of  money,  who  has  ransomed  us  by  his 
blood  and  cross.  Meanwhile,  he  has  suifered  this  to  happen  to  try  our 
faith  —  whether  each  one  of  us  is  ready  to  do  for  the  other,  what  in 
like  circumstances  he  would  wbh  to  have  done  for  himself.  For  who 
that  respects  the  claims  of  humanity  and  of  mutual  love,  ought  not,  if 
he  is  a  father,  to  consider  it  as  though  his  own  children  were  among 
those  barbarians,  and  if  a  husband,  as  though  his  own  wife  were  there 
in  captivity,  to  ttie  grief  and  shame  of  the  marriage  bond  ?  It.  is  indeed 
our  earnest  hope,  that  you  may  never  be  visited  again  with  a  like  afflie- 

1  Tertnllian,  de  jejuniis,  c.  1 3 :  Episcopi        '  Sesieriia  centum  millia  numraornm. 
nnWerstB  ptebi  mandare  jejunia  nssolcnt,  —        '  Ep.  60. 
■udusUia  stipinm  coafecendamm. 
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tjon,  and  that  our  brethren  maj  he  saved  by  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Lord  from  the  recurrence  of  those  dangers  to  which  they  are  now  ex- 
posed. But  should  any  similar  calamity  again  befall  you,  to  try  the  love 
and  faith  of  our  hearts,  delay  not  to  inform  us  of  it  by  letter ;  for  be 
assured,  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  the  brethren  here  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
may  again  happen,  but  if  it  should,  they  are  ready  clieerfully  and  abun- 
dantly to  assist  you." 

That  from  which  such  works  toot  the  impress  of  a  truly  Christian 
character,  was  indeed  nothing  else  than  the  temper  —  which  here  ex- 
presses itself — of  Christian  love  simply  following  the  impulse  from 
within.  This  Christian  character  was  no  longer  present  in  its  purity, 
when  the  charitable  action  had  reference  to  an  outward  end ;  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  ground  of  merit  before  Grod,  into  a  means  for  extin- 
guishing sin.  And  this  disturbing  element  found  entrance  whenever 
the  Christian  consciousness  became  in  any  way  diverted  from  its  cen- 
tral point,  so  as  to  cease  referring  to  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  for 
salvation.  In  proportion  as  the  reference  to  Christ,  which  the  habit 
already  noticed,  of  confounding  the  church  with  a  set  of  outward  forms, 
had  no  tendency  to  encourage,  was  forgotten,  in  the  the  same  propor- 
tion rose  the  estimate  which  men  placed  on  their  own  doings,  and  on 
the  merit  of  good  works.  This  also  must  be  coraidered  as  belongmg  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had  been  overcome  by  the 
independent  development  of  Christianity  among  the  pagans,  but  which 
afterwards  found  means  of  again  introducing  itself.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  may  observe  both  modes  of  contemplating  acts  of  charity 
running  along  side  by  aide,  and  occasionally  crossing  each  other ;  as 
for  example,  in  the  tract  composed  by  Cyprian  with  a  view  to  exhort 
Christians,  many  of  whom  had  grown  cold  in  brotherly  love,  to  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue  —  the  tract  de  opere  et  eleemosynis.  To  the 
father  of  a  family,  who,  when  invited  to  some  charitable  act,  excuses 
himself  on  the  plea  that  he  is  obliged  to  provide  for  a  large  family  of 
children,  he  says,  "  Seek  for  your  sons  another  father  than  the  frail 
and  mortal  one,  even  an  almighty  and  everlasting  Father  of  spiritual 
children.  Let  him  be  your  children's  guardian  and  provider —  let  him, 
with  his  divine  majesty,  be  their  protector  against  all  injustice  of  the 
world.  You  who  are  striving  more  to  secure  for  them  an  earthly  than 
a  heavenly  inheritance,  seeking  rather  to  commend  your  sons  to  Satan 
than  to  Christ,  incur  a  double  sin,  in  neglecting  to  secure  for  your 
children  the  help  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  in  teaching  them  to  prize 
their  earthly  inheritance  more  than  Christ." 

In  times  of  public  calamity,  the  contrast  was  strikingly  displayed  be- 
tween the  cowardly  selfishness  of  the  pagans  and  the  self-sacrificing 
brotherly  love  of  the  Christians.  Let  us  hear  how  the  bishop  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  describes  this  contrast,  aa  it  was  manifested  in  the  different 
conduct  of  the  Christians  and  the  pagans  during  a  contagious  sickness, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallieous,  raged  in  that  great  capi- 
tal. "  To  the  pagans,  this  pestilence  appeared  a  most  frightful  calamity 
that  left  nothing  to  hope  for ;  not  so  to  us.  We  regarded  it  as  a  special 
trial  and  exercise  for  our  faitli.  It  was  true  of  most  of  our  brethren,  that, 
22' 
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in  tlio  fulness  of  their  brotherly  love,  they  spared  not  themsolvea.  Their 
only  anxiety  was  a  mutual  one  for  each  other ;  and  as  tliey  waited  on 
the  sick  without  thinldng  of  themselves,  readily  ministering  to  their 
wants,  for  Christ's  sake,  witii  them  they  cheerfully  gave  up  their  own 
lives.  Many  died,  after  others,  bj  their  care,  had  been  recovered  from 
the  sickness.  Some  of  the  best  among  our  brethren,  presbyters,  dca^ 
cona  and  distinguished  men  of  the  laity,  thus  ended  their  lives  —  so  that 
the  manner  of  their  death,  being  the  fruit  of  such  eminent  piety  and 
mighty  faith,  seemed  not  to  fall  short  of  martyrdom.  Many  who  took 
the  bodies  of  Christian  brethren  into  their  arms  and  to  their  bosoms, 
composed  their  features  and  buried  them  with  all  possible  care,  after- 
wards followed  them  in  death.  But  with  the  heathens  it  was  quite 
otherwise ;  those  who  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  thoy 
drove  from  them ;  they  fled  from  their  dearest  friends.  Tlio  half-dead 
they  cast  into  the  streets,  and  left  the  dead  unburied,  making  it  their 
chief  care  to  avoid  the  contagion,  which  however  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
cantion  they  could  hardly  escape."  ^ 

In  hke  manner,  the  Christians  at  Carthage  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  disinterested  conduct  from  the  pagan  world,  during  the  pesti- 
lence which  at  a  somewhat  earher  period,  in  the  reign  of  Galius,  rav- 
aged North  Africa.  The  pagans  in  a  cowardly  manner  deserted  their 
own  sick  and  dying.  The  streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which 
none  dared  to  touch.  Avarice  alone  overcame  the  fear  of  death ; 
abandoned  men  took  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  others  to  plunder 
them.  Meantime  the  pagans,  instead  of  being  led  by  this  calamity  to 
reflect  on  their  own  guiltiness  and  corruption,  accused  the  Christians, 
those  enemies  of  the  goda,  as  the  cause  of  it.^  But  Cyprian  exhorted 
hia  church  to  look  upon  the  desolating  scourge  as  a  trial  of  their  faith.^ 
"  How  necessary  is  it,  my  dearest  brethren,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that 
this  pestilence  which  appears  among  us,  bringing  with  it  death  and 
destruction,  should  try  men's  souls — should  show  whether  the  healthy 
will  take  care  of  the  sick ;  whether  relations  have  a  tender  regard  for 
each  other ;  whether  masters  wiU  take  home  their  sick  servants."  It 
was  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  a  bishop  who  took  the  Great  Shep- 
herd for  his  example,  that  the  Christians  should  simply  show  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  towards  each  other.  He  called  his  church  together 
and  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  If  we  do  good  only  to  our  own,  we 
do  no  more  than  the  publicans  and  heathens.  But  if  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  who  scatters  his  gifts  and  blessings  not  barely  on 
his  own,  but  even  on  those  whose  thoughts  are  far  from  him,  we  must 
show  it  by  our  actions,  striving  to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,  blessing  those  that  curse  us,  and  doing  good  to  them 
that  despitefully  use  us."  Animated  by  his  fatherly  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  quickly  divided  the  work  among  them.  The  rich 
gave  of  their  substance,  the  poor  contributed  their  labor;  and  in  a 

1  Eusob.  1.  VII.  e,  22.  ^  Cjprian,  ad  Demetrianum.  '  Ijb.  de  mortalitate. 
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eliort  time,  the  bodies  which  filled  the  streets  were  buried,  and  the  city 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  a  universal  infection. 

There  were  opposite  sinful  tendencies  which  Christianty  taught  men 
to  avoid,  and  between  which  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  had 
to  make  good  its  way.  In  these  times  of  despotism  it  v<aa  no  rare 
thing  to  find,  nnitcd  with  a  servile  spirit  that  gave  to  the  creature  the 
honor  which  is  due  to  God  aJone  —  with  a  slavish  obedience  that  sprung 
only  from  fear,  a  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  state  where  they  bore 
hard  on  selfish  interests  and  the  restraint  of  fear  was  removed.  But 
Christianity,  by  the  podtive  spirit  which  went  forth  from  it,  secured  men 
against  both  these  errors.  By  it  was  rendered  an  obedience  that  had 
its  root  in  the  love  of  God  and  pointed  ultimately  to  him, — therefore  a 
free  obedience,  equally  removed  from  the  slavish  fear  of  man  on  the 
one  hand,  and  lawless  eelf-will  on  the  other.  Tlie  same  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity which  inculcated  obedience  to  man  for  the  sake  of  God,  taught 
also  that  God  should  be  obeyed  rather  than  man,  that  every  considera- 
tion must  be  sacrificed,  property  and  life  despfeed,  in  al!  cases  where 
human  authority  demanded  an  obedience  contrary  to  the  laws  ajid  ordi- 
nances of  God.  Here  was  displayed  in  the  Christians  that  true  spirit 
of  freedom,  against  which  despotic  power  could  avail  nothing.  We 
have  already  had  occasion,  in  the  first  section  of  this  history,  to  observe 
the  effects  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  both  these  directions.  In  thb  sense, 
Justin  Martyr  says,^  "  Tribute  and  customs  we  seek  uniformly,  before 
all  others,  to  pay  over  to  your  appointed  officers,  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  do  by  our  Master,  Matlii.  22 :  21..  Therefore  we  pray  to 
God  alone ;  but  you  we  cheerfully  serve  in  all  other  things,  ance  we 
acknowledge  you  as  rulers  of  men."  Tertullian  boldly  asserted,  that 
what  the  state  lost  in  its  revenue  from  the  temples  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  by  what  it  gained  in  the 
way  of  tribute  and  customs,  through  the  honesty  of  the  Christians,  when 
compared  to  the  common  frauds  resorted  to  in  paying  them.^  He  gives 
to  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  22;  21,  which  were  ever  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  as  a  maxim  of  daily  life,  the  follow- 

l  mterpretation  ■ — in  opposition  to  those  who  understood  them,  as  he 
too  wide  and  indefinite  a  sense:  —  "Let  the  image  of 
■,  which  is  on  the  coin,  be  rendered  to  Cassar ;  and  the  image  of 
God,  which  is  in  man,  be  given  to  God — hence  give  the  money  to 
Ciesar,  but  yourself  to  God ;  for  what  will  be  left  for  God  if  all  belongs 
to  OEesar?"^ 

The  principles  by  which  men  were  bound  to  act  in  this  case,  could 
be  easily  laid  down  in  theory,  and  easily  deduced  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  from  the  nature  of  Christianity.  Hence,  in  theory,  all 
Christians  were  agreed ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  applying  these 
principles  to  particular  cases,  and  in  answering  the  question  in  every 
instance,  how  the  line  was  to  be  drawn  between  what  belonged  to  Csesar 
and  what  belonged  to  God — between  what  might  be  considered,  in 

1  Apoloff.  TI.  turn  voctigsiibns  percal  frando  et  mendacio 

*  Apolog.  c.  42 :  Si  incattir  (ratio,)  quan-     Teslmrum  profess  ion  um. 
*  Do  idololauia,  e,  15. 
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reference  to  religion,  matters  of  indifference,  anil  what  not.  The  pagan 
rehgion  was,  in  truth,  so  closely  interwoven  with  aU  the  arrangementa 
of  civil  and  social  Ufb,  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish the  barely  civil  or  social  from  the  reli^ous  element.  Many 
customs  had  really  sprung  from  a  religious  soarce,  whose  connection, 
however,  with  religion  had  long  been  forgotten  by  the  multitude,  and, 
remembered  only  by  a  few  learned  antiquarians,  lay  too  far  back  to  be 
recalled  in  the  popular  consciousness.^  The  question  here  arose, 
whether  such  customs  should,  like  others,  he  considered  as  in  themselves 
indifferent ;  whether  men  might  be  allowed  in  such  matters  to  follow 
the  barely  social  or  civil  usages,  or  whether  they  should  set  aside  ^I 
other  considerations  on  the  ground  of  the  connection  of  such  customs 
with  paganism. 

Agiun,  Christianity,  from  its  nature,  must  pronounce  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  all  ungodliness,  but  at  the  same  time  appropriate 
to  itself  all  purely  human  relations  and  arrangements,  consecrating  and 
erniobling,  instead  of  annihilating  them.  But  the  question  might  arise 
in  particular  cases,  as  to  what  was  purely  human,  and  adapted  there- 
fore to  be  received  into  union  with  Christianity ;  and  what  had  sprung 
originally  out  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and,  being  in  its 
essence  ungodly,  must  therefore  be  rejected.  Christianity  having  ap- 
peared as  the  new  leaven  in  the  old  world — and  being  destined  to  pro- 
duce a  neio  creation  in  an  old  one  that  had  grown  out  of  an  entirely 
different  principle  of  life,  the  question  nught  the  more  readily  occur ; 
which  of  the  already  existing  elements  needed  only  to  be  transformed 
and  ennobled,  and  which  should  be  purged  wholly  away  ?  In  what 
already  existed,  there  might  be  many  things  which,  through  the  partic- 
ular turn  and  direction  they  had  assumed  in  the  corrupt  world,  might 
Beem  utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  by  receiving  another  turn  and  direction  —  by  being  ap- 
plied in  another  way,  might  really  admit  of  being  easily  brought  into 
harmony  with  it.  Now  there  might  be  some,  who,  in  condemmng  the 
abuse  of  these  things,  might  also  deny  the  possible  good  use  of  them ; 
and  others,  who,  in  conceiving  of  their  possible  good  use,  might  be  led 
to  approve  the  existing  abuse  of  them. 

Finally,  many  customs  may  have  existed,  which  would  never  have 
found  any  place  in  a  state  of  things  that  had  grown  out  of  Christianity 
—  which  in  their  ori^n  and  nature  were  alien  to  pure  Christianity  — 
but  which  still,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  might  be  so 
modified  and  applied,  as  to  be  divested  of  that  which  made  them  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  That  religion  which  aimed 
nowhere  to  produce  violent  and  convulsive  changes  from  without,  but 
led  to  reforms  by  beginning  in  the  first  place  m^in,  ■ — ■  whose  pecoUar 
character  it  was  to  operate  poatively  rather  than  negatively  —  to  dia- 
place  and  destroy  no  fiister  than  it  substituted  something  better,  might, 

1  Consult,  for  example,  what  Terlullian  conoeniing  the  religions  meaning  and  ref- 

and  Clement  of  Alexandria  have  bsen  able  erence  of  the  ciistom  of  crownin;^,  —  things 

to  dcHW  h-ora  the  stores  of  thtir  own  luarn-  which  assuredly  would  not  easily  occur  to 

iug  and  the  works  of  other  literary  men,  men  in  common  life. 
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by  virtue  of  this  its  law  of  action,  suffer  many  of  the  existing  customs 
to  remain  just  as  they  -were,  in  their  old  defective  forma,  aiming  simply 
to  infuse  into  tiiem  a  new  spirit,  in  trust  that  this  would  eventually 
throw  off  the  unbefitting  exterior,  and  create  all  things,  new. 

Hcnco,  notwithstanding  that  Christians  were  agreed  aa  to  general 
principles,  disputes  might  arise  among  them  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  particular  cases ;  according  aa  they  were  led 
by  their  different  pcsitiona  and  tendencies, of  mind  to  taie  a  different 
view  of  the  circumstances — dilutes  similar  to  those  which  at  various 
periods  afterwards  were  not  unfrequently  ariang,  relative  to  the  man- 
agement of  missions  among  foreign  tribes  of  men,  to  the  organization  of 
now  churches,  and  to  the  disposition  of  matters  not  essential  (ildtu^pa,) 
Men  were  liable  to  err  here  on  both  extremes, —  on  that  of  too  lax  aa 
accommodation  to,  or  on  that  of  too  stem  a  repulsion  of,  existing 
usages.  The  aggressive  or  the  assimilating  power  of  Christianity, 
which  should  both  be  intimately  united  to  secure  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  life,  might  one  or  the  other  be  allowed  an  undue  predominance. 
The  few  excepted,  who  had  already  progressed  farther  in  the  genuine 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  who  to  deep  Christian  earnestness  united  the  pru- 
dence and  clearness  of  science,  these  few  excepted,  the  better  class  of 
Christiana  were  generally  more  inclined  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former 
of  these  extremes ;  they  chose  rather  to  reject  many  of  those  customs, 
which  as  pagans  they  had  once  practised  in  the  service  of  sin  and  false- 
hood, but  which  were  capable  also  of  another  application,  than  run 
the  risk  of  adopting  with  them  the  corruptions  of  heathenism ;  they 
were  glad  to  let  go  everything  which  was  associated  in  their  minds  witii 
sin  or  with  pagan  rites ;  they  chose  rather  t»  do  too  much,  than  to  for- 
feit a  tittle  of  that  Christianity  which  constituted  theU-  jewel,  the  j)earl 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  all  they  had ;  as  in  general  it  is 
more  natural  for  men,  in  the  first  ardor  of  convereion,  the  first  glow  of 
genuine  love,  to  go  to  excess  in  opposing  the  world,  than  in  yielding  to 
it.  The  church  at  large  has  to  pass  through  periods  of  development 
as  to  this  matter,  analogous  to  those  of  the  individual  Christian.  Hence, 
in  the  commencing  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the  extreme  ag- 
gressive element  must  first  predominate. 

As  regards  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  described,  one 
class  appealed  to  the  rule,  that  men  are  bound  to  render  unto  Csesar 
the  things,  that  are  Csesar's,  —  tha,t  in  matters  pertaining  to  civil  order, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  existing  laws,  —  that  they  ought  not  un- 
necessarily to  give  offence  to  the  heathens,  nor  afford  them  any  occasion 
for  blaspheming  the  name  of  God,  —  that  in  order  to  wm  all  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.  The 
other  party  could  not  deny  that  these  were  scripture  principles ;  but, 
said  mey,  while  we  are  to  consider  all  outward,  earthly  possesions 
as  belonging  to  the  emperor,  our  hearts  and  our  lives  certainly  must  be- 
long wholly  to  God.  That  which  is  the  emperor's,  ought  never  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  that  which  is  God's.  If  the  injunction  that  we 
should  give  the  heathen  no  occasion  to  blaspheme  the  Christian  name, 
must  be  so  unconditionally  understood,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  off 
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Christianity  entirely.  Let  tliem  continue  to  blaspheme  us,  provided 
only  we  give  them  no  occasion  for  so  doing  by  our  unchristian  conduct, 
provided  they  blaspheme  in  us  only  what  belongs  to  Christianity.  We 
should  indeed,  in  every  proper  way,  become  all  things  to  all  men  ;  but 
yet  in  no  such  sense  as  to  become  worldly  to  worldly  men ;  for  it  is  also 
said,  "  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  ^ 
We  see  plaiuly  that  each  of  these  two  parties  were  correct  in  the  princi- 
ples they  would  maintain ;  the  only  question  to  he  determined  was,  where 
these  principles  found  their  right  application. 

Willie  one  of  these  classes  believed  that  they  ought  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  excited  attention  among  the  pagans,  and  which  might  in- 
vite them  to  resort  to  persecuting  measures,  the  other  condemned  all 
such  prudence  and  reserve,  as  a  dispoation  that  was  either  ashamed  or 
afraid  of  public  confession.  Clement  of  Alexandria  rebuked  those  who, 
whenever  they  met  in  the  street,  publicly  saluted  each  other  with  the 
fraternal  ki^,  and  would  thus  every  where  draw  attention  to  themselves 
as  Christians.  He  calls  it  a  foolish  provocation  of  the  pagans.^  He 
charges  them  with  fidsely  wearing  that  Christian  love  for  a  show,  which 
is  an  inward  sentiment,  and  of  not  knowing  how  to  suit  their  a«tiona 
to  the  time  ;  in  doing  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  makes  a  wrong 
application  of  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Ej  1  es'ans ' 

Whoever  followed  a  trade  or  occupation  which  was  cent  a  y  t  the 
generally  received  Christian  principles,  was  not  admitted  t  bapt  m 
till  he  had  pledged  himself  to  lay  it  aside.^  He  must  ent  o  s  me 
new  occupation  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence ;  or  if  not  in  a  tuat  a 
to  do  this,  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  the  poor  ma  nt  n  1  by 
the  church.  To  these  occupations  were  reckoned  all  that  st  d  n  any 
way  connected  with  idolatry,  or  which  were  calculated  to  promote  it ; 
those,  for  instance,  of  the  artists  and  handicraftsmen  who  employed 
themselves  m  making  or  adorning  images  of  the  gods.  There  were 
doubtless  many,  who,  wishing  to  pursue  these  trades  for  a  subsistence, 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground,  that  they  did  not  worship  the  idols, 
that  they  did  not  conwder  them  as  objects  of  reli^on,  but  simply  aa 
objects  of  art ;  though,  in  these  times,  it  assuredly  argued  a  peculiar 
coldnessof  religious  feeling,  to  distinguish  thus  what  belonged  to  art 
and  what  belonged  to  religion.  Against  such  excuses  Tertullian  ex- 
cltumed  with  pious  warmth,* — "Assuredly  you  are  a  worshipper  of  idols, 
when  you  help  to  promote  their  worship.  It  is  true,  you  bring  to  them 
no  outward  victim ;  but  you  sacrifice  to  them  your  mind ;  your  sweat  is 
their  drink-offering, — you  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  your  skill."  With 
these  employments  were  reckoned  the  various  kinds  of  astrology  and  of 


ic  demum 

jcipinnCur,  ita  ut  ulCerius  ad  ca  non  re- 

,      .  rtantur.    Qui  si  facere  contra  interdic- 

*  That  llioy  should  /iporoiijf  ^t^ojipowei-    turn  tentaveriiii,  projicianWr  ab  ooclaaia. 
a9ai  cvvoi?fT,  liayopa^o/iEvovc  rbv  aaipov.         *  Do  idololatni,  c.  6. 

*  ApDstol.  CoQstit.  1.  VIII.  c.  31.    Also, 
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magic,  a  species  of  self-deception  or  of  fraud  wliicli  was  at  tliat  time  so 
prevalent  and  so  lucrative. 

A  remarkable  proof,  how  far  tlie  moral  and  humane  feelings  of  our 
nature  could  be  blunted  by  the  force  of  education  and  custom,  how  a 
narrow-hearted  political  tendency  could  suppress  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  humanity,  is  presented  in  that  favorite  sport  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, the  bloody  gladiatorial  shows ;  exhibitions  given  them  by  men  who 
claimed  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  many  even  of  the  le^slatcrs, 
statesmen  and  self-styled  philosopher,  countenanced  and  encouraged. 
But  the  feeling  of  universal  philanthropy,  roused  into  hfe  and  action 
by  Christianity,  must  have  struggled,  from  the  first,  against  this  cruel 
custom,  justified  and  sanctioned  aa  it  was  by  the  established  laws  and 
by  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking  among  the  Romans.  "Whoever  fre- 
quented the  gladiatorial  shows  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  was,  by 
the  general  principle  of  the  church,  excluded  from  its  communion.  Ire- 
nffius  names  it  with  abhorrence  as  the  last  denial  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, when  certain  indiriduals  (belonging  to  the  wildly  fanatical  and 
antinomian  sects  of  the  Gnostics)  did  not  even  refrain  from  participat- 
ing in  those  bloody  shows,  alike  hateful  to  God  and  to  men.^  Cyprian, 
describing  the  joy  of  a  Christian  who  h^  just  escaped  from  the  polluted 
heathen  world  a  d  1  k  1  a  k  upon  it  from  his  new  position,  says ;  ^  "  If 
you  cast  your  y  n  tl  t  ,  you  behold  an  assembly  of  men,  pre- 
seiitbg  a  more  m  Ian  h  ly  ght  than  any  solitude.  A  combat  of  gladi- 
ators is  in  prepa  t  that  blood  may  appease  the  lust  of  cruel  eyes, 
A  man  is  killed  t  th  amu  ment  of  his  fellow  men ;  murder  is  turned 
into  an  art,  ad  im  n  t  nly  perpetrated,  but  taught  as  a  profes- 
sion." Tertulh  n  y  t  ti  e  pagans  who  defended  the  gladiatorial 
sports,^  and  who  probably  drew  one  of  their  arguments  from  the  fact, 
that  criminals  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  the  actors  in  them :  "  It  is  well,  that  criminals  should  be  pun- 
ished ;  as  who  else  than  a  criminal  can  deny  ?  And  yet  no  innocent  man 
can  find  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  neighbor's  punishment ;  it  behooves 
him  rather  to  grieve,  when  a  man,  his  fellow,  has  become  so  guilty  as  to 
subject  himself  to  so  cruel  a  death.  But  who  is  my  voucher,  that  it  is 
always  the  guilty  who  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  condemned  to 
other  kinds  of  death ;  that  innocence  also  does  not  sometimes  meet  with 
the  same  fate,  through  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  weakness  in 
the  advocate,  or  the  force  of  torture  ?  The  gladiators  at  least,  as  you 
must  allow,  come  to  the  combat,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  an  offering  to 
the  public  pleasure.  And  however  the  case  may  be  with  titose  who 
are  condemned  to  the  gladiatorial  combats,  yet  consider  what  is  this  — 
that  punishment,  whose  tendency  should  he  to  reform  those  who  are 
guilty  of  minor  offences,  should  tend  in  fact  to  make  them  mur- 
derers ?  " 

But  it  was  not  the  participation  in  these  cruel  sports  alone,  which  to 
the  Christians  appeared  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  their  caUing ; 

1  Irenfeas,  1.  I.  e.  6  :  'Cf  ;iijiJ  t^C  jzapi     a-nixeirdai  hilov;  airuv. 
^epiopaxuv  Kal  iiavo/iaxia;  aiidpojotfoii  -ffeof         '  Dc  speclaculis,  c.  19 
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the  same  cenaure  extended  to  all  the  different  public  exhibitions  of  that 
period ;  to  the  pantomimes,  the  cometlies  and  tragedies,  the  chariot  and 
foot  races,  and  the  various  amusements  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre. 
Such  wa^  the  prevailing  and  passionate  fondness  of  tho  Komans  at  that 
time  for  theatrical  entertainments,  that  many  were  known  to  he  Chris- 
tians simply  from  the  fact  that  they  absented  themselves  wholly  from 
the  theatre.^  The  spectacles,  m  the  first  place,  were  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  idolatry,  by  virtue  of  their  on^n  from  pagan  rites  and  of 
their  connection  with  several  of  the  pagan  festivals.  Among  the  pomps 
of  idolatry  or  devil-worship,  (jo/itt^  diafioXov,')  which  the  Christians,  when 
enrolled  at  their  baptism  into  the  service  of  God's  kingdom,  were 
obliged  to  renounce,  (the  sacramentum  militije  Christi,)  these  spectacles 
were  particularly  included.  In  the  next  place,  many  thmgs  occurred 
in  them  which  were  i-evoltiog  to  the  Christian  sense  of  propriety ;  and 
where  this  waa  not  the  case,  yet  the  occupying  of  one's  self  for  hours 
with  mere  nonsense  —  the  unholy  spirit  which  ruled  in  these  assemblies 
—  the  wild  uproar  of  the  congregated  multitude,  seemed  unsuited  to 
the  holy  seriousness  of  the  Christian,  priestly  character.  The  Christians 
did,  in  truth,  consider  themselves  as  priests,  consecrated,  in  their  whole 
Ufe,  to  God;  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  every  thing,  therefore, 
which  waa  aUen  to  this  Spirit,  for  which  they  should  always  keep  hi 
readiness  the  dwelling  in  their  hearts,  must  be  avoided.  "  God  has 
commanded,"  says  TertulEan,^  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  tender  and 
gentle  Spirit,  should,  according  to  its  own  excellent  nature,  be  treated 
with  tranquillity  and  gentleness,  with  quiet  and  peace ;  —  that  it  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  passion,  fury,  anger,  and  emotions  of  violent  grief. 
How  can  such  a  spirit  consist  with  the  spectacles  ?  For  no  spectacle 
passes  olT  without  violently  agitating  the  passions.  When  one  goes  to 
the  play,  one  thinks  of  nothing  else  than  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  Can 
one,  while  listening  to  the  declamation  of  an  actor,  think  on  the  sen- 
tence of  a  prophet,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  song  of  an  i 
player,  meditate  on  a  psalm  ?  If  every  species  of  im 
nable  to  us,  how  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  hear,  what  we  cannot  feel 
at  liberty  to  apeak ;  when  we  know  that  every  idle  and  unprofitable  word 
is  condemned  by  oiir  Lord  ? " 

To  Tertuliian,  who  was  inclined  to  look  upon  all  art  as  a  lie,  a  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  original  nature  which  God  created,  the  whole  system 
of  spectacles  appeared  merely  as  an  art  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood. 
"  The  Creator  of  truth,"  said  he,^  "  loves  nothing  that  is  false, — all 
fiction  is,  to  him,  falsification.  He  who  condemns  every  thbg  in  the 
shape  of  hypocrisy,  cannot  look  with  complacency  on  him  who  dissimu- 
lates voice,  sex,  age,  love,  anger,  sighs  or  tears." 

Weak  minded  individuals,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  car- 
ried away  by  the  power  of  prevailing  custom,  which  contradicted  their 
Christian  feelings,  aa  to  visit  such  scenes,  might  be  wounded  byimpres- 
sions  thus  received,  and  permanently  robbed  of  their  peace. 

1  De  apectacalis,  c,  2*:  Hinc  re!  raHxime        ^  De  spectacuiis,  c.  IS, 
ethnici  inielligunt  factum  Chrisliflnam,  da        '  L,  c. 
repmlio  BpcctaculoTuin. 
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We  find  examples  of  a  distempered  state  of  mind,  like  the  demonia- 
cal, which  bad  been  brought  on  by  such  inward  distraction.^  Others, 
after  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  once  or  twice  by  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  in  spite  of  their  conscience,  to  indulge  in  these  amuse- 
ments, contracted  a  new  taste  for  them,  and  by  their  passionate  fond- 
ness for  the  theatre,  were,  in  the  end,  gradudly  dra^vn  back  again  to 
heathenism.^ 

The  pagans  and  the  more  thoughtless  class  of  Cbrisiians  were  in  the 
habit  of  ur^ng  the  seriously  disposed  with  arguments  like  the  follow- 
ing :  Why  should  they  withdraw  themselves  from  these  public  amuse- 
ments ?  Such  outward  pleasures,  addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear,  might 
bo  quite  consistent  with  religion  in  the  heart.  God  is  not  injured  by 
man's  enjoyment,  which  in  ita  proper  time  and  place  may  be  partaken 
of  without  siu,  as  long  as  the  fear  and  the  reverence  of  God  remain  in 
the  heart.^  Thus  Celsus  invites  the  Christians  to  join  in  the  public  fes- 
tivals. "God,"  he  says  to  them,  "is  the  common  God  of  all,  — he  is 
good,  stands  in  need  of  nothing,  is  a,  stranger  to  all  jealousy.  Wtat 
then  should  hinder  men,  however  much  they  may  he  devoted  to  him, 
from  participating  in  the  sports  of  the  people?"*  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
cold  frivolity  of  a  worldly  mind,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a,  char- 
acter of  deeper  moral  earnestness,  commonly  assumes  the  airs  of  the 
philosopher.  To  such  arguments  Tertullian  replies,  the  very  point  to 
be  shown  is,  how  these  amusements  can  agree  with  true  reli^on  and  with 
true  obedience  towards  the  true  God. 

Others,  infected  with  the  passion  for  these  trifles,  who  were  seeking 
for  reasons  by  which  to  hush  their  conscientious  scruples  as  Christians, 
argued  that  nothing  was  made  use  of  in  the  public  spectacles  but 
God's  ^fta,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  men  that  they  might  enjoy 
them.  No  particular  passage  of  scripture  could  in  fact  be  shown 
where  the  shows  were  expressly  forbidden.  As  to  the  chariot  race, 
there  could  assuredly  be  nothing  sinful  in  it,  since  Elijah  rode  in  a  char- 
iot to  heaven.  The  music  and  dancing  of  the  theatre  could  not  be  for- 
bidden, for  we  read  in  the  scriptures  of  choirs,  stringed  instrumente, 
cymbals,  trumpets  and  shawns,  harp  and  psaltery ;  we  see  king  David 
dancing  and  playing  before  the  art ;  and  the  apostle  Paul,  in  exhorting 
Christians,  borrows  images  from  the  stadium  and  the  circus.^  At  this 
sophistry  Tertullian  exclaims,  "  Ah,  how  adroit  a  reasoner  docs  human 
ignorance  imagine  itself,  particularly  when  it  fears  that  it  may  lose 

1  For  examples,  see  Tcrtullinn  de  specia-  the  itJarni  into  which  she  was  thrown  hy  it, 

cuiis,  c.  26 :  A  woman  who  visited  the  the-  that  five  days  aftei-wards  she  died, 

aire,  eame  home  from  there  in  tlie  aad  eon-  '  L.  e.  e.  26 :  Quot  dociimenta  de  liis,  qui, 

dilion  of  a  person  demoniacally  possessed,  cum  dinbolo  apud  spectscnlo  communican- 

The  e»il  spirit,  having  iieon  adjured  to  loll  do,  a  Domiao  exddemnt' 

why  it  had  taken  poase-ssion  of  the  aoul  of        °  L.  c  c  1.  

a  Christian,  said,  or  rather  the  patient,  who  *  Orig.  c.  Call.  I.  "Vui.  e.  21 :  'O  ye  i^v 
imagined  herself  to  be  speaking  in  the  Sebi:  &^aai  Koivdi  &ya&og  re  sa^  dirpoaie^, 
name  of  the  demon ;  "  I  in  this  did  perfect-  icai  ^fu  ^iMvou.  T<  oiv  xo^vei  roOf  /li- 
ly riijht,  for  I  foond  her  where  my  oivn  3.ioto  Kn&aaiuiih'ovc  oiry  xat  tSv  S^/io- 
kingdom  is."  Another,  [he  night  following  rc?.ih>  iapruv  fisTiiXafiffiaiuv ; 
her  visit  ta  the  theatre,  had  a  frightful  vis-  '  The  tract  de  spcctaculia,  among  tho 
ion,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  works  of  Cyprian. 
VOL.  I,                                       23 
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some  of  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  i\"OrM."  In  answer  to 
the  first  uf  tliese  d,rgumcnt3  he  aays:  "  To  be  sure,  all  things  are  God'a 
gifts ;  but  the  question  ia,  for  what  end  has  God  given  thorn,  and  how- 
may  they  ba  so  used  as  to  answer  their  true  end  ?  What  ia  the  oii^- 
nal  creation,  and  what  the  abuse  of  sin  ?  for  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  nature  in  its  original  purity,  and  nature  corrupted,  between 
the  Creator  and  the  Creator's  counterfeiter,"  In  reply  to  the  second, 
he  says :  "  Though  in  scripture  there  may  be  found  no  express  prohibi- 
tion of  theatrical  exhibitions,  yet  it  contains  the  general  principles, 
from  which  this  prohibition  follows  of  itself.  All  which  is  there  said 
generally  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eye,  must  be  applied 
also  to  this  particular  kind  of  lust.  When  we  can  maintMn  that  wrath, 
cruelty  and  rudeness  are  permitted  in  scripture,  then  may  we  be  at 
liberty  to  visit  the  amphitheatre.  If  we  are  such  as  we  call  ourselves, 
then  let  us,  if  we  can,  take  delight  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood." 
Against  such,  as  wrested  the  scriptures  after  the  manner  above 
described,  the  author  of  the  treatise  "On  Spectacles,"  in  the  works 
of  Cyprian,  uses  the  follomng  language :  "  I  can  truly  say,  it  were 
better  that  such  persons  knew  nothing  of  the  scriptures  than  to  read 
them  thus ;  for  the  language  and  illustrations  employed  to  exhort  men 
to  the  virtue  of  the  gospel,  they  pervert  to  the  defence  of  vice  ;  for  it 
was  so  written  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  wa  with  a  livelier  zeal  in 
things  profitable,  while  the  heathens  display  so  much  earnestness  oa 
trifies.  Reason  itself  can  draw  from  the  general  rules  Isud  down  in 
scripture  those  conclusions,  which  are  not  expressly  unfolded  by  the 
scriptures  themselves.^  Let  each  take  counsel  only  of  himself,^ let 
each  confer  only  with  that  person  whom,  as  a  Christian,  ho  ought  to 
represent ;  he  will  then  never  do  any  tiling  unbecoming  the  Christian, 
for  that  conscience  which  depends  on  itself  and  not  on  another,  will  then 


Tertullian  invites  the  Christiana  to  compare  with  those  empty  pleas- 
ures of  the  pagan  world,  the  true,  spiritual  pleasures  which  had  be- 
come theirs  trough  faith.^  "  Tell  me,  pray,  have  ive  any  other  desire, 
than  that  which  was  also  the  desire  of  the  apostle,  to  depart  from  the 
world,  and  be  with  the  Lord  ?  Xonr  pleasures  are  in  the  direction  of 
your  wishes.  But  why  are  you  so  unthankful,  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with,  that  you  do  not  recognize,  the  pleasures  so  many  and  so  great, 
which  even  now  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  Lord.  For  what  is  there 
more  joyous  than  reconciliation  with  God,  your  Father  and  Lord ;  than 
the  revelation  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  error,  the  for^venesa  of  mul- 
titudes of  past  sins  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than  the  despiang  of  such 
pleasures,  the  contempt  of  ^e  whole  world ;  than  true  fi-eedom,  the 
pure  conscience,  the  guiltless  life,  and  fearlessness  of  death ;  than  that 
you  can  tread  under  foot  the  gods  of  the  pagan  world,  that  you  can 
expel  evil  spirits,  heal  diseases,  and  pray  for  revelations  ?  These  are 
the  pleasures,  these  the  entcrtjunments  of  the  Christian ;  holy,  everlasfc- 

1  Ratio  docet,  qnB  scriptnra  eontioait.  gerot.    Plus  enim  ponderis  habcbit  consw- 

^  Unnsqaisquo  com  pei-sona  professionis     eiitia,  qnie  nulli  se  alwri  dobebit,  nisi  slbi. 
sus  loquatur  el  nihil  unquara  indecorura        *  De  apeelaciilis,  c  33. 
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ing,  not  to  be  purchased  mth  moaej.  And  what  must  those  be  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  it  hath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  V  In  lilie  manner,  the  author  of  the 
above  cited  treatise  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  remarks ;  "  He  can  never 
look  with  wonder  on  tho  works  of  man,  who  has  come  to  know  himself 
as  a  child  of  God.  It  were  letting  himself  down  from  his  noble  preem- 
inence, to  look  with  wonder  upon  any  thing  else  than  the  Lord.  Ijet 
the  faithful  Christian  apply  himself  with  all  dihgenee  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  in  them  he  will  find  the  worthier  spectacles  of  faith,  —  ex- 
hibitions which  even  he  who  has  lost  his  eyesight  may  enjoy," 

If  the  mere  attending  as  a  looker  on  at  these  theatncal  entertain- 
ments was  considered  a  wrong  thing  by  the  Christjaas,  much  more  would 
they  reprobate  the  profession  of  an  actor.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
there  was  the  case  of  an  actor  who  became  a  Christian,  and  then  for  the 
sake  of  a  living  set  up  a  school  to  instruct  boys  in  the  art  which  he 
formerly  pra.ctised.  The  bishop  Cyprian  was  asked  whether  such  an 
individual  could  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  he  declared  strongly  against  it.  If  a  man,  said  he,  is  even  forbid- 
den (Dent.  22 :  5)  to  put  on  the  garment  of  a  woman,  and  a  curse  ia 
pronounced  on  any  one  who  does  this,  "  how  much  more  criminal  must 
it  appear,  to  form  the  man,  by  an  immodest  art,  to  effeminate  and  un- 
seemly gestures,  to  falsify  the  image  of  God  by  the  tricks  of  the  devil." 
*'  In  ease  such  an  one,"  he  adds,  "  pleads  the  necessity  of  his  poverty, 
he  may  assuredly  find  relief  from  that  necessity  amongst  the  rest  who 
are  maintained  by  the  church,  provided  that  he  can  be  satisfied  with 
a  homelier  but  more  innocent  fare.  He  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
that  he  is  to  be  hired  to  leave  off  sinning,  since  he  does  this  not  for  our 
Bake,  but  for  his  own.  If  the  church  where  he  resides  is  too  poor  to 
support  him,  let  him  come  to  Carthage ;  here  he  may  receive  whatever 
is  necessary  for  his  support  in  food  and  clothing,  provided  only  he  teach 
not  others  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  church  what  ia  pernicious, 
but  learn  himself,  within  the  church,  what  tends  to  salvation."  ^ 

Among  those  social  relations  which  were  alien  to  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  Chiiatianity  found  existing  at  the  time  of  its  first 
propagation,  belonged  slaveiy.  By  the  estrangement  of  humanity  from 
God,  its  original  unity  was  disturbed.  Mankind,  destined  to  be  one, 
split  asunder  into  a  multitude  of  nations,  each  striving  to  assert  itself 
as  the  whole,  and  each  taking  an  opposite  direction  to  the  other  in  its 
course  of  development.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  common 
human  worth  was  lost ;  and  it  boeame  possible  for  man  to  be  placed  in 
that  relation  to  his  fellow  in  which  nature  alone  should  stand  to  human- 
ity, and  his  own  nature  to  the  individual.^  A  relation  so  unnatural 
could  find  its  justification  only  by  assuming  the  portion,  that  the  diffei^ 

'  Ep.  61,  ad  Eudirat.  that  between  the  arlJsan  and  hh  tools,  the 

*  So  saja  he  mho  has  most  distinctly  de-  soul  and  the  body,  tho  man  and  his  horeo 

fined  the  elhica.1  and  political  conceptions  or  ox ;   i  do>i2,oc  fl"lmxov  hpyavov,  t6  S' 

which  presented  themselves  at  the  position  bpyavov  h-lnixic  SoiXoi-    In  this  rektioii, 

gained   bv  the   ancient  world.    So   savs  to  speak  of  a  SiKaan;  a  j6(?.ia.  would  be  ont 

Aristotle, 'Eth.  Nicomach.  1.  IX.  c.  13.    The  of  piaee. 
relation  between  master  and  slave  ia  like 
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ence  among  nations,  —  which  took  place  at  a  later  period,  and  origin^ 
atei  in  ain,  —  timt  difference,  by  virtue  of  which  there  exists  so  great 
a  disparity  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  was  something  original. 
Hence  men  could  no  longer  recognize  the  fundamentaJ  identity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  believed  one  class  destined  by  nature  itself  to  be  tlie 
tools  of  another,  and  without  any  will  of  their  own.  Thus  was  this  re- 
lation a  necessary  result  of  the  position  held  by  antiqmty,  when  state 
and  nation  constituted  the  absolute  form  for  the  reahzation  of  the  high- 
est good ;  and  thus  it  could  happen,  that  the  nation  which  was  meat 
ardent  for  civil  liberty,  still  employed  thousands  only  as  slaves.^  And 
though  their  situation  was  often  rendered  more  tolerable  through  the 
influence  of  manners  and  the  pure  sentiments  of  humanity, — which, 
breaking  through  unnatural  restramts,  would  introduce  a  heartier  fellow- 
ship between  master  and  siave^^ —  yet  the  contradiction  between  ^is 
whole  relation  and  man's  essential  dignity  could  not  thus  be  set  aside ; 
and  in  general  it  still  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  habit,  to  regard 
slaves  not  as  men  gifted  with  the  same  rights  as  all  others,  but  as  things. 
In  a  judicial  process,  slaves  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  implicated  in 
no  guilt,  might  still  be  subjected  to  all  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  them.  If  a  master  was  murdered 
by  one  of  Ids  slaves,  the  terrible  severity  of  the  Roman  laws  reqmred 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  which  were  in  the  house 
when  the  crime  was  committed ;  and  this,  too,  whatever  might  be  their 
number,  and  even  though  they  were  not  liable  to  the  s" 
picion.^ 

But  Christianity  brought  about  that  change  in  the  t 
humanity,  from  which  a  dissolution  of  this  whole  relation,  though  it 
could  not  be  immediately  effected,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  consequences 
resulting  fiiDm  that  change,  must  eventually  take  place.  This  effect 
Christianity  produced,  first  by  the  facts  of  which  it  was  a  witness ;  and 
next  by  the  ideas  which,  by  occasion  of  these  facts,  it  set  in  circulation, 
By  Christ,  the  Saviour,  belonging  to  all  mankind,  the  antagonisms 
among  men  resulting  from  sin  were  annulled ;  by  him  the  ori^nal  one- 
ness was  restored.  These  facts  must  now  continue  to  operate  in  trans- 
forming the  life  of  mankind.  Masters  as  well  as  servants  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  themselves  the  servants  of  sin,  and  to  receive  in  the 
same  manner,  as  a  ^ft  of  God's, free  grace,  their  deliverance  from  this 
common  bondage,  —  the  true,  the  highest  freedom.  Servants  and  mas- 
ters, if  they  had  become  believers,  were  brought  together  under  the 
same  bond  of  an  heavenly  union,  destined  for  immortality ;  they  be- 
came brethren  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  mem- 

l  See  above,  p.  46,  the  way  in  which  Aris-  Koivuviinai  iio/iow  koX  aimS^xii;  kq!  ^Maf 

totle  seeks  to  justify  this  relation,  to  show  di)  na-d'  Scrov  um^puTrof, 

fliac  it  is  one  aimed  at  by  tinmra  herself.  »  Tacitus,  Annal.  I.  XIV.  c  42,  et  seq, 

"  Even  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nicomach.  I.  IX.  relates  how,  in  a  ease  of  this  sort,  nhen  the 

e.  13,  tnakea  this  distinction  in  reference  to  blood  of  so  many  innocent  persotis  of  every 

tbe  relation  between    master   and  slave:  age  and  sex  was  to  tie  shed,  the  compassion 

^  /ilv  oin^  SoUb;,  oix  lore  ipiXia  irpSf  avriv.  of  the  people  was  ronse4,  and  it  was  neces- 

J  S'  uvSpairof,  Soitci  yiip  elvai   n  SUaiov  sary  lo  use  force  to  prevent  an  insurreo- 

wofTi  irSpt^iJ  irpi);  iruvra  tSv  iSvvu/jeuov  tion. 
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bera  of  one  body,  baptizeil  into  one  spirit,  heirs  of  the  same  heavenly 
inheritance.  Servants  often  became  teachers  of  their  masters  in  the 
gospel,  after  having  practically  exhibited  before  them  the  loftiness  of  a 
divine  life,  which  must  express  itself  even  under  the  most  constraining 
of  relations,  and  shine  forth  the  more  conspicuously  by  the  contrast,^ 
The  masters  looked  upon  their  servants  no  longer  as  slaves,  but  as  their 
beloved  brethren ;  they  prayed  and  sang  in  company ;  they  could  at 
at  each  other's  side  at  the  feast  of  brotherly  love,  and  receive  together 
the  body  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  by  the  spirit  and  by  the  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity, ideas  and  feehnga  could  not  faO  of  being  widely  diffused,  which 
were  directly  opposed  to  this  relation,  so  consonant  with  the  habits  of 
thinking  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Christianity  could  not  fsul  to  give 
birth  to  the  wish,  that  every  man  might  be  placed  in  such  a  relation  as 
would  least  hinder  the  free  and  independent  use  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul, 
speaking  to  the  servant,  says,  (1  Cor.  7  :  21,)  "  If  thou  mayst  be  made 
free,  use  it  rather."  Yet  Chrbtianity  nowhere  began  with  outward 
revolutions  and  changes,  which,  in  all  cases  where  they  have  not  been 
prepared  from  within,  and  are  not  based  upon  conviction,  fail  of  their 
salutary  ends.  The  new  creation  to  which  Christianity  gave  birth,  was 
in  all  respects  an  inward  one,  from  which  the  outward  effects  gradually, 
and  therefore  more  surely  and  healthfully,  unfolded  themselves  to  their 
full  extent.  It  gave  servants  first  the  true,  inward  freedom,  without 
which  the  outward  and  earthly  freedom  is  a  mere  show,  and  which, 
wherever  it  exists,  can  be  cramped  by  no  earthly  bond,  no  earthly  yoke. 
The  apostle  Paul  says, "  He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant, 
is  the  Lord's  freeman,"  Tertuilian,  wishing  to  show  how  much  supe- 
rior this  heavenly  freedom  is  to  the  earthly,  observes,^  "  In  the  world, 
they  who  have  received  their  freedom,  are  crowned.  But  thou  art  ran- 
somed already  by  Christ,  and  indeed  bought  with  a  price.  How  can 
the  world  give  freedom  to  him,  who  is  already  the  servant  of  another  ? 
All  is  mere  show  in  the  world,  and  nothing,  truth.  For  even  then 
thou  wast  free  in  relation  to  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ ;  and  now 
thou  art  a  servant  of  Christ,  although  made  free  by  a  man.  If  thou 
deemest  that  the  true  freedom  which  the  world  can  give  thee,  thou  art, 
for  that  very  reason,  become  once  more  the  servant  of  man,  and  the 
freedom  which  Christ  bestows,  thou  hast  lost,  because  thou  thinkest  it 
bondage,"  The  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch  writes  to  the  bishop  Poly- 
carp  of  Smyrna,^  "  Be  not  proud  towards  servants  and  maids ;  but 
neither  must  they  exalt  themselves  ;  but  they  must  serve  the  more  zeal- 
ously for  the  honor  of  God,  so  that  they  may  receive  from  God  the 
higher  freedom.  Let  them  not  be  eager  to  be  redeemed  at  the  expense 
of  the  church,  lest  they  be  found  slaves  of  their  own  lusts."  *     One  of 

1  The  exuonle  of   Onesinms  often  re-  of  hatred  10  this  religion,  sent  him  off  to 

curred.    Termllian  refera  to  c»ses  in  which  the  house  of  con-ection.    Apologet.  c.  3: 

a,  master,  who  had  for  a.  long  time  patiently  Servum  jam  t)delem  dominus  olim  milia  ah 

endured  the  vices  of  n  slave ;  bat  who,  on  oculis  relegavit. 

ohserving  that  he  had  saddenly  reformed,  "  De  corona  niilitis,  c.  13. 

and  being  at  the  same  lime  told  that  Chris-  '  Cap,  4, 

titaiiti/  had  wrought  this  change  in  him,  ont  ^  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  is  here  of 
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the  impeml  slaves,  Eaelpiatus  by  name,  who  was  arraigned  with  Justin 
Martyr  and  other  ChrislJans  before  the  tribunal,  expressed  himself 
thus :  "  I  too  am  a  Christian ;  I  have  obtained  my  freedom  from 
Christ ;  and  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  am  a  sharer  of  the  same 
hope." ' 

On  the  question  whether  a  Christian  could  properly  hold  any  civil  or 
military  office,  especially  the  latter,  opinions  were  divided.  As  the  pagan 
reh^on  of  the  state  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  political  and  social  ar- 
rangements, every  such  office  might  easily  place  one  in  situations  where 
joining  in  the  pagan  ceremonies  was  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided.  For  this, 
all  Chrlslaans  were  agreed,  no  necessity  whatever  constituted  an  excuse. 
On  this  point,  Tertullian'a  remark  was  assuredly  spoken  from  the  soul  of 
every  believer,  —  "  To  be  a  Christian  is  not  one  thing  here  and  another 
there.  There  is  one  gospel  and  one  Jesus,  who  will  deny  all  them  that 
deny  him,  and  confess  all  them  that  confess  Grod.  With  him  the  believ- 
ing citizen  is  a  soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  the  soldier  owes  the  same  duties 
to  the  faith  as  the  citizen."  ^ 

But  independent  of  this  was  the  question,  whether  such  an  office, 
considered  m  itself,wa3  compatible  with  the  Christian  calling ;  which 
was  answered  by  one  party  in  the  affirmative,  by  another  in  the  nega- 
tive'. We  must  here  take  into  view  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
church  found  itself  placed.  The  prevsuling  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
was — to  follow  in  humility,  in  self-denial  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
earthly  good,  a  Redeemer  who  had  made  his  outward  appearance  in 
poverty  and  a  low  estate, — had  veiled  his  glory  under  tiie  form  of  a 
servant.  The  glory  of  the  Christian  was  with  his  Saviour  in  heaven ; 
as  to  his  earthly  appearance,  what  was  lowly,  what  was  without  pomp 
or  show,  like  the  appearance  of  his  Saviour,  whom  he  loved  to  follow  in 
every  particular,  best  suited  his  wishes.  He  despised  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  this  world,  above  which  he  felt  himself  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  sharing  in  another  power  and  another  glory.  It  is  true, 
this  renunciation  of  earthly  things  consisted  essentially  in  the  temper 
of  the  heart ;  and  this,  under  different  external  circumstances,  might 
stJll  remain  the  same  ;  the  owtoard.  possessions  of  earthly  property,  of 
earthly  splendor,  such  as  the  temporal  relations  might  require,  the  ex- 
ercise of  earthly  power  and  authority  in  an  earthly  callmg,  were  not 
thereby  necessarily  excluded ;  all  this  might  be,  and  indeed  was  to  be, 
sanctified  by  Christianity.  But  the  first  glow  of  conversion  did  not 
allow  those  with  whom  the  Hvmg  feeling  was ,  the  predominant  power, 
soberly  to  distinguish  what  pertained  simply  to  the  idea  and  disposition 
in  itself  and  what  to  the  manifestation  of  it  and  the  outward  conduct. 
They  were  inclined  to  take  thefigiu'e — of  following  their  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  servant  —  in  an  outward  sense,  to  refer  it  to  an 

00  importance.    At  all  events,  we  tind  a  on  the  supposition  that  lidelis  is  the  trail 

witness  of  the  Chriglian  mode  of  thinltiiig  reading,  —  a  correction  warranted  perhfips 

in  tlie  first  eentnry.  by  what  Tertiillian  irns  jnst  tiefore  said  re- 

1  Acta  Mart  Justini.  specting  Che  (ides  pajrana,    SitU  the  com- 

^  De  corona  militia,  c.  II :  Apud  hone  mon  reading  gives  also  a  good  sense :  The 

tam  miles  est  paganua  fidclis,  quain  paga-  nnhelioving  soldier,  who  violalea  the  duties 

am  est  miles  mSdclis.    I  liave  translated  of  Christian  lidclitj,  is  to  him  as  a  pagan. 
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identity  of  outwaril  circumstances  with  those  in  which  he  had  lived. 
Thus  wealth,  worldly  power  and  glory,  —  which  too  they  so  ofl«n  saw 
arrayed  against  the  kingdoia  of  God,  — seemed  to  he  shut  out  from 
tfaem,  and  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal  led  them  to  disdain  all  this  as 
alien  to  their  calling.'  It  is  in  this  spirit  Tertullian  says :  ^  "  Thou  art 
bound,  as  a  Christian,  to  follow  thy  Lord's  example.  He,  the  Lord, 
■went  ahout  in  humility  and  loneliness,  without  a  certdn  home,  for  he 
says, '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;'  in  poor  ap- 
parel, or  he  would  not  have  said, '  Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing 
are  in  kings'  houses ; '  without  beauty  or  comeliness  of  appearance,  aa 
Isaiah  had  foretold,  (cap.  53.)  If  he  exercised  hie  right  of  authority 
over  none,  not  even  his  own  disciples,  for  whom  he  performed  the  most 
menial  service ;  if,  finally,  conscious  of  his  ojvn  royal  dignity,  he  re- 
fused to  become  a  king,  he  gave  his  disciples  the  most  perfect  example 
to  shun  all  that  is  lofty  and  great  in  earthly  power  and  dignity.  For 
who  was  better  entitled  to  use  these  things  than  the  Son  of  God? 
What  fasces,  and  how  many  of  them,  must  have  gone  before  him; 
what  purple  flowed  from  his  shoulders  ;  what  gold  gleamed  on  his  brow 
— had  he  not  judged  that  the  glory  of  this  world  was  alien  both  to  him- 
self and  to  his !     What  he  rejected,  therefore,  he  condemned."  ^ 

Many  Christians,  again,  from  a  conscientiousness  in  itself  worthy -of  all 
respect,  thought  themselves  bound  to  take  passages  like  Matth.  5 :  39, 
in  the  literal  sense.  That  tone  of  mind  very  generally  prevailed,  which, 
in  leading  men  to'  take  such  words  of  Christ  as  positive  commands,  hin- 
dered them  on  this  very  account  from  understanding  them  rightly, 
according  to  their  spirit, — as  the  expresaonof  that  which  ia  rooted  in 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  that  new  hfe  and  law  of  living  which 
proceeds  from  Christ  by  an  inward  necessity.  That  which  ought  to 
nave  been  applied  as  referring  immediately  to  the  disposition  alone, 
was  referred  to  the  outwardness  of  the  aet.  It  revolted  their  Chris- 
tian feelings  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  pain 
to  others,  to  serve  as  the  executors  of  laws  which,  in  all  cases,  were  die 
tated  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  rigid  justice,  without  any  mixture 
of  mercy  or  love.^ 

In  general,  the  Christians  became  accustomed  by  their  circumstances 
at  that  time,  to  consider  the  state  as  a  hostile  power,  standing  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  church ;  and  it  was  as  yet,  in  the  main,  quite  remote  from 
their  ideas  to  expect  that  Christianity  could  and  would  appropriate  to 

1  Here*  the  piwran  in  Minuciue  Felix,  c.        *  Tcrtiillia.ii,  where  he  tresis  this  matter, 

8,  (leserihes  the  Christliina  as  men  who,  hnlf  in  the  liret  place  separates  those  cases  in 

nalced  ihcmsclves,  despise  honor  and  the  which  a  Christian  could  not  be  allowed 

pnrple,  honores  et  purpuras  despieiunt,  ipsi  under  any  drcunistances  lo  sdminister  a  dvil 

seminudi,  oSce :  Jam  vero  qii^  snnt  potesiaiis,  neque 

1  Dc  idololalna,  c  IS.  judifct  de  capitc  alimjns  vcl  pndore,  feras 

'  Tertnllian.ono  of  the  sternest  represen-  enim  de  pccunia,  Tieminem  vinciat,  nemi- 

tatives.  it  mast  be  allowed,  of  this  mode  of  nem  reclndat  aut  torqnenl,  si  hose  rredibile 

tlunUng,  and  in  whom  it  appears,  like  ev-  est  fieri  posse.    The  council  of  Elvira,  can. 

er^thine  else  Ihat  had  seined  and  animated  56,  decreed  that  mo^strales,  during  the 

him,  to  liftve  been  poshed  to  the  utmost  ex-  years  in  which,  as  Duumvirs,  fhejhad  tode- 

treme,  says,  (Gloriam  seculi]  quam  damna-  eide  on  matters  of  life  and  death, oaght  not 

Tic,  io  pompa  diaboli  deputavit.  to  attend  church. 
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itself,  also,  the  relations  of  the  state.^  The  Christiaiia  stood  over  against 
the  state,  as  a  priestly,  spiritual  race ;  and  the  onlif  way  in  which  it 
seemed  possible  that  Christianity  could  exert  an  influence  on  civil  life, 
was  (which  it  must  he  allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  tending  continu- 
ally to  difiiise  more  of  a  holy  temper  among  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
When  Celsus  called  on  the  Christians  to  take  up  arms  like  other  sub- 
jects, for  the  protection  of  the  emperor's  rights,  and  fight  in  his  ranks, 
Origen  replied :  "  We  are  rendering  the  emperors  a  divine  assistance, 
when  we  put  on  a  divine  armor,  wherein  we  follow  the  command  of  the 
apostle  ;  1  Tim,  2:  1.  The  more  devout  the  man,  the  more  is  it  in 
his  power  to  render  the  emperor  a  far  hetter  service  than  can  be  done 
by  ordinary  soldiers.  Again  we  nught  thus  reply  to  the  heathen: 
Tour  priests  keep  themselves  pure,  that  they  may  present  the  cus- 
tomary offerings  to  the  gods  with  hands  unstained  by  blood.  In  war, 
you  do  not  compel  them  to  take  the  field.  As  priests  of  God  it  is 
their  duty  to  fight,  by  prayer  to  him,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  a 
just  war  and  for  the  lawful  emperor,  that  all  opposition  to  those  who  do 
right  may  he  put  down.  The  Christians  render  greater  service  to  their 
country  than  other  men,  by  forming  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  and 
teaching  them  piety  towart^  that  God  on  whom  the  well-being  of  the 
state  depends,  and  who  receives  those  who  in  the  meanest  cities  have 
led  a  good  life,  into  a  city  which  is  heavenly  and  divine,"  ^  To  another 
proposal  made  by  Celsus  to  the  Christians,  namely,  that  they  should 
undertake  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  their  country,  Crimen 
replies :  "  But  we  know,  that  in  whatever  city  we  are,  we  have  another 
country,  which  is  founded  on  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  require  those 
who  by  their  gift  of  teaching  and  by  their  pious  life  arc  competent  to 
the  task,  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  offices  of  the  church." 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintained  that  the  Christians  were 
at  liberty  to  assume  the  civil  and  military  offices,  appealed  to  examples 
from  the  Old  Testament.  But  here  the  difference  between  the  two 
stages  of  religious  development  was  held  up  in  reply.  Tertullian  main- 
tains against  such,  that  for  the  higher  stage  of  Christiamty,  the  claims 
rise  also  higher.^  Again,  the  defenders  of  the  military  profession  quoted 
in  their  defence  the  instance  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  did  not  bid  the 

1  So  far  from  Tertnllian's  mind  was  the  gy  «)mmon  among  the  Christians ;  hnt  not 
thought,  that  the  emperoi-s  chemsolveB  would  so  easily  how  the  Isttcr  could  be  changed 
at  Eome  future  daj  he  Ciimtiana,  that  in  iiiLo  the  former.  But  that  Orison  liimself, 
Apologet  c  21,  he  saja :  Sed  et  CKsares  Bpoaking  from  his  own  Christian  position, 
credidisaent  super  ChrisiJ),  si  aut  Cieaares  should  ftpplj;  the  lerm  iro?jeit:  to  God,  can- 
non essent  sieculo  neceesacii  aut  si  Christi-  noc  appear  singular,  as  the  comparison  with 
ani  potuisEent  esse  Ciesares.  Comp.  above,  the  Zet)j-  iro3.i™f  was  hoverina  before  his 
p.  186,  mind.    The  woid  TrdXif,  which  occars  so 

s  In  vindication  of  the  translation  given  often  in  this  sentence,  favors  the  supposition 

alMve  lo  iJie  passage  at  llie  end  of  the  of  such  an  allusion.    If  Ihis  reading  is 

eighth  letter  against  Celsus,  I  must  add  a  adopted,  the  allusion  makes  it  probable  that 

few  critical  remarks.     In  Origen's  words,  araXa/ipaiioiiTei  should  be  read  instead  of 

the  reading  df  r^  n-oAiia  fScdv  seams  to  uvaXa/iilavovTa. 

me  to  bo  the  correct  one, — the  reading  i!;        ■  De  idololatria,  c  IB:  Scito  non  semper 

Tbv  Tire  SXov  Sebv.  false.    It  admits  of  be-  eomparandi  esse  Vetera  ec  nova,  rudia  et 

ing  ensily  esplaincd   how  the   predicate,  polita,  ccepta  et  explicita,  servilia  et  Bhe- 

which  was  an  unusual  one  in'  the  Christian  ralia. 
Eense,  might  be  altered  into  the  phiaseolo- 
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soldiers  ttat  came  to  him  to  relmqubh  tlieir  foraier  calling,  but  pre- 
scribed to  them  certain  rules,  by  which  they  might  pursue  it  in  a  man- 
ner well-pleasing  to  God  ;  but,  it  was  replied  to  tbem,  that  John  stood 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  economies.  But  when  they 
brought  forward  in  their  defence  the  example  of  the  centurion,  whose 
faith  Christ  himself  had  commended,  (Luke  7,)  and  especially  the  ex- 
ample of  the  believing  Cornelius ;  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  could  be 
more  readily  felt  by  their  opponenfe,  and  Tertullian  himself,  tliat  zeal- 
ous antagonist  of  the  militaiy  profesaon  amongst  Christians,  believed  it 
could  not  be  wholly  condemned,  in  the  case  where  such  as  had  become 
Christians  while  they  were  soldiers,  persevered  in  the  calling  they  had 
once  chosen,  bo  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  their  stefidfast- 
ness  in  the  faith. ^  Against  the  profession  of  arms  was  also  quoted  the 
command  to  Peter,  in  Matth.  26 :  52,  to  put  up  again  his  sword  into 
its  place.*  This  command,  the  opponents  of  the  military  calling,  in 
despite  of  the  context  and  of  the  manifest  end  for  which  it  was  given, 
would  cor^ider  as  addre^ed  ta  all  Christians. 

Christianity,  beginning  witii  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  the 
central  point  of  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian,  aimed  to  assimilate 
and  to  appropriate  whatever  belongs  purely  to  man  and  to  his  worldly 
relations,  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  this  was  to  be  pervaded  with 
the  divine  life,  all  this  was  to  be  ennobled  by  it.  This  Christian  mode 
of  appropriating  the  world  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  method 
in  die  two  previous  stages  of  hnman  development ;  one  of  which  was 
a  secularizing  of  the  spirit,  a  confounding  it  with  the  world  and  a  deifi- 
cation of  the  worldly,  in  paganism ;  the  other,  opposition  to  the  world, 
arising  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  inward  schism  of  sin,  when  the 
world  presented  itself  to  the  consciousness  only  as  that  which  is  without 
Ood  anti  contrary  to  God — the  Jewish,  legal  position.  Contemplated 
from  both  these  positions,  the  Christian  life  was  uninteOi^ble  in  its  true 
import  and  significancy.  Contemplated  from  the  legal  position,  it  ap- 
peared as  something  t«o  free,  verging  near  to  paganism  j  and  from  the 
heathen  position,  as  something  too  tmfree,  too  constrained.  The  Chris- 
tian life  could  not  fedl  to  be  reproajjhed  as  a  being  righteous  overmuch, 
as  the  immodica  s'iferstitio,  the  rdmiivm  pietatw^  —  sheer  pietism.  The 
Christians  must  have  seemed  a  race  that  hated  the  light,  that  were  dead 
to  the  world,  and  hence  of  no  nse  in  it.* 

To  this  charge,  laid  against  the  Christians,  Teriiulhan  replies  ;^  "  How 
is  it  pMBsible  they  should  be  such,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  you,  have 
the  same  food  and  clothing,  the  same  nece'^saries  of  life  as  yourselves  ? 
For  we  are  no  Brahmins,  or  Indian  gymnosophists,  no  dwellera  in  the 
woods,  no  recluses  retired  from  the  haunts  of  men.  We  well  under- 
stand what  thanks  we  owe  to  God,  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we  despise 
not  the  enjoyment  of  his  works.     We  only  moderate  that  enjoyment, 

J  De  corona  milit.  e,  2.  of  his  letters,  the  pagan  husliHHd  says  of 

5  De  iilololatria,  c.  19 ;   Omncm  postea  his  wife,  a  Chriatian.  "  qose,  dum  nimia  pia 

miiitem  Dominus  in  Petro  exarmando  dis-  fnit,  facta  est  impin." 

dnxit,  *  See  tlie  words  citect  aboTf,  on  page  92: 

"  In  an  epitaph  wiiii-h  Gilbert  Burnet  dis-  "  nalio  lalebrosn  ct  lucifu^-a,"  and  the  rest 

covered  at  Ljons,  and  published  in  the  first  '  Apologet  c.  42. 
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that  it  may  not  degenerate  into  exeesa  or  abuse.  With  you,  therefore, 
we  inliahit  this  world,  not  without  markets,  baths,  inns,  worksliops, 
fairs,  and  whatever  elae  is  considered  necessary  to  the  intercourse  of 
life.  We  aJso  pursue  with  you  the  huancss  of  navigation,  of  wae,  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce ;  we  share  in  your  employments,  and  con- 
tribute of  our  labor,  to  your  profit,  for  tho  public  service,"  ^ 

Yet  while  it  was  true,  that  the  Christians  hy  no  means  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  intercourse  of  life,  thoy  were,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  setting  apart  certain  days  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
esaminalion  and  quiet  devotion,  for  the  purpose  of  renewedly  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  God ;  so  that  they  might  return  back,  with  fresh 
zeal  and  vigor  and  renovated  powers  of  holy  living,  to  their  ordinary 
avocations.  These  days  of  holy  consecration,  of  penitence  and  prayer, 
which  individual  Christians  appointed  for  their  own  use,  were  often- 
times also  a  sort  of  fasi>days.  That  they  might  be  less  disturbed  by 
sense  whilst  their  minds  were  intent  on  holy  things,  they  were  accus 
tomed  on  such  days  to  confine  their  bodily  wants  within  stricter  limits 
than  usual,  or  else  to  fast  entirely ;  where  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which  Christianity  first 
began  to  spread.  Whatever  they  saved  hy  their  abstinence  on  these 
days,-wa3  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  brethren.  There 
were  also  many,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  their  first  love,  after  being  bap- 
tized, immediately  gave  a,  large  portion  of  their  earthly  property,  or  all 
that  thoy  had,  to  the  church  fund  or  to  the  poor,  feeling  themselves 
constrained  to  express,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  contempt  of  the 
earthly  things  by  which  their  hearts  had  been  hitherto  enslaved ;  to  de- 
clare most  decidedly, — what  now  had  full  possesion  of  their  hearts, — 
the  wish  to  sacrifice,  to  give  away  anything,  so  they  might  but  win  the 
heavenly  pearl.  It  was  to  them  as  though  the  words  of  our  Lord  were 
addressed  directly  to  themselves :  "  If  thoa  mlt  bo  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven ;  and  come  and  follow  me."  Within  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
they  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  miuntained  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  remained  unmarried,  that,  without  being  disturbed  by 
earthly  cares,  they  might  devote  themselves  to  prayer,  to  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  to  holy  meditations,  and  to  active  labors  for  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  all  that  remfdned  from  the  earnings  of  their  industry, 
after  barely  satisfying  the  most  necessary  wants  of  life,  they  devoted  to 
objects  of  Christian  charity.  Such  Christians  were  called  the  Abate- 
ments, the  zealous  seekers  after  Christian  perfection,  contmentes,  am^rat.^ 
There  were  many  others,  again,  who,  through  the  influence  of  a  pious 

1  How  far  rcmole  the  idea  of  the  later  plidter  nudns,  et  nndis  pedibus  el  sine  domo 

monii;liitim  lay  from  the  apprehension  of  in  monlibna   conversatnr   qiiemadmodura 

Christians  gencratl;,  is  evident  from  a  pas-  pliqnot  ex  his  nnimalibus,  quce  herbls  vC3- 

«ago  in  Irenaeus,  wliere  he  is  spealiing  of  cuntur,  Teniam  merebitur,  ideo  quod  igno- 

their  dependence  for  the  means  of  support  ret  necessitates  nostrie  conversatjonis. 
on  the  heathens  amon"  whom  they  livod,        '  'A.<!xe2v,  annfinic,  a  current  word  among 

L  IV.  c.  30 ;  Ktenim,  si  is  qui  tibi  h^c  ira-  pilaris  and  Christiana  in  this  period,  lo  de- 

pniftt,  separatns  est  a  gcniilium  ccetu,  et  note  a  peculiarly  rigid  moral  diseinline 
niliil  est  aiicuorum  apud  cum,  sed  est  sim- 
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Christitm  education,  lia^J  from  the  earliest  years  imliibed  «ueli  a  love  for 
divine  things,  as  made  them  solicitous  to  luosLn  to  the  utmost  every  tie 
which  bound  them  to  the  earth.  Indinduals  of  this  lIiss  were  to  bo 
found  belon^ng  to  both  the  aexea  — the  females  weie  called  distinc- 
tively napSemi,  virginS.^ 

Amongst  the  pagans  themselves  it  waii  then  thL  custom  of  those  who 
led  Hves  consecrated  to  meditation  to  be  ascetics  m  the  sense  above 
given.  Philosopher  and  ascetic  were  lynonymous  expressions.^  The 
term  "  philosophy  "  was  to  denote  the  du  ection  and  bent  of  the  whole 
life.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  among  the  ]  agans  tl  is  had  already 
become  abo  a  mask  for  hypocrisy,  as  for  example,  with  the  notorious 
pseudo- cynics.  Now  it  sometimes  happened,  that  these  pagan  ascetics 
were  led,  in  their  earnest  strivings  after  perfection,  to  embrace  Christ- 
ianity; and  after  having  become  Christians,  still  adhered  to  their  former 
habite  of  life,  which,  in  themselves,  contained  notiiing  repugnant  to 
Christianity ;  or  that  others,  in  whom  Christianity  firat  produced  a  more 
serious  turn  of  life,  adopted  these  habits,  as  a  token  of  the  change  that 
had  been  wrought  in  them.  They  could  avail  themselves  of  the  atten- 
tion they  attracted  by  publicly  appearing  in  the  garb  of  these  philo- 
sophical ascetics,  —  the  philosopher's  cloak,^  —  and  of  the  respect  pdd 
to  them  by  the  multitude  on  account  of  their  mode  of  life,  to  enter  into 
philosophical  and  religious  conversation  with  those  who,  out  of  respect 
or  curiosity,  gathered  round  them  in  the  public  walks  or  places  of  re- 
sort ;  and  thus  to  present  to  them  Christianity  as  the  new  and  heavenly 
philosophy,*  which  had  come  from  the  East.  It  was  assuredly  a  picture 
taken  from  the  very  life  of  those  times,  where  we  are  told  by  Justin 
Martyr,^  that  early  one  morning,  as  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
public  walk,  he  was  presently  accosted  by  several  with  the  salutation, 
"  Good  morrow,  philosopher;"^  whilst  one  of  them  added,  that  he  had 
received  it  as  a  lesson  from  his  master  in  philosophy,  never  to  slight 
the  philosopher's  cloak,  but  to  welcome  with  every  civility  those  that 
appeared  in  it,  and  endeavor  to  draw  them  into  conversation.  This 
led  to  a  dialogue  on  the  marks  of  true  reli^on,  and  on  Christianity. 
"  Joy  to  thee,"  exclaims  Tertullian  to  the  philosopher's  cloak,'^  "  a  bet- 
ter philosophy  has  deigned  to  wrap  itself  in  thy  folds,  since  thou  hast 
began  to  be  the  garb  of  the  Christian." 

While  spiritual  pride  could  so  easily  attach  itself  to  this  mode  of 
life,  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  humihty,  in  such  a  form,  shines 
forth  with  the  more  splendor,  as  in  the  example  of  that  Alcibiades, 

1  Of  snch  Tertullian  speaks,  de  cult,  fe-  *  See  e.  g.  Artemidor.  ondrocrit.  IT. 

min.  1.  II.  c.  9 ;  Aljqui  nbstinentes  y'mo  et  where  he  speaks  of  an  'A^£av6pog  d  ^iX6- 

animalibus  eaculenlis,  multi  se  spadonatni  oo^f,  Ip-sA-e  6i  aiTy,m'n&i'^iuai4-n},ovTe 

ohBignant  propter  l^num  Dei;  —  and  Jus-  yii/iov,  otre  Koivuviac,  oirre  n-AouTow  —  and 

tin  Mart  Apolog.  11:    IIo3Ao(   rivec   Kal  V.  IS:  "Ei^iloco^iitrev  cirovu^  Koi  toi;  ki- 

ol  Ik  iraiduf  k/ia'StiTciidjiaav  T^  Xpior^,  =  Tpij3cjii,  Tpiffavum,  pallium. 

ii^-Bopoi  Sutiisnov/n,  —  which,  indeed,  is  not  '  •tiXoao^ia  tuv  0ap0apav. 

to  be  so  understood  as  if  all  Ihese  had  from  '  Dial.  c.  Ttjph.  Jnd. 

the  first  purposely  adopted  sach  a  mode  of  '  ^jMcto^e,  j:o!p£l 

liC^  '  In  his  tract  de  pallio. 
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who  was  one  of  the  imprisoned  confessors  at  Lyons, ^  Having  accus 
tomed  bimaelf,  as  an  ascetic,  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  he  continued 
to  observe  the  same  habits  in  the  prison ;  when,  by  the  inward  voice  of 
the  Spirit,  it  was  revealed  to  Attains,  ono  of  the  other  confessors,  that 
Alcibiades  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  enjoy  what  God  had  created,  aad 
thus  giving  occasion  of  offence  to  other  Christians.  To  this  admoni- 
tion, Alcibiades  immediately  submitted,  and  without  further  scruple 
partook  indiscriminately  of  all  that  was  set  before  him,  ^ving  God 
thanks.^ 

Now,  though  such  ascetics  were  fully  penetrated  with  a  Christian 
spirit,  —  a  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  —  yet  we  cannot  fajl  to  per- 
ceive, even  here,  a  one-sided  tendency,  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  development  of  Christian  life,  might  easily  become  excessive. 
Christianity  was  designed  to  be  the  world-suhjecdng  principle.  It  was 
to  take  up  into  itself  and  appropriate  to  its  own  enife  all  that  belongs 
to  man,  — all  that  is  of  the  world.  But  to  bring  this  about,  it  waa 
necessary  that  it  should  first  enter  into  a  conflict  with  what  had  hith- 
erto been  the  world-subjecting  principle,  —  into  a  conflict  with  sin  and 
the  principle  of  heathenism  and  everything  connected  therewith,  con- 
cerning which  necessary  conflict  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where. 'The  clearing  away  of  these  hindrances  must  therefore  be  the 
first  aim  of  Christianity ;  although  indeed  this  was  an  object  that  could 
not  be  really  accomplished  without  the  positive  appropriation  of  the 
purely  human  element.  In  the  development,  in  time,  the  negative, 
aggressive  tendency  must  needs  appear  first ;  and  of  this  there  might 
easily  come  to  be  an  undue  predominance,  while  the  positive  appropri- 
ating element,  without  which  the  problem  of  Chrbtianity  could  never  be 
resolved,  might  retreat  out  of  sight.  Hence  a  one-sided  ascetic  ten- 
dency easily  introduced  itself  into  the  earliest  stages,  into  the  first 
stadium,  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  those  who  embraced  Christianity  with  their  whole 
Boul.  Wherever  this  religion  awakened  in  the  first  place  disgust  at  the 
worldly  pursuits  which  had  previously  swallowed  up  the  life,  enkindled 
the  holy  flame  of  love  for  the  divine,  of  aspiration  after  eternal  life, 
this  first  movement  would  readily  assume  an  ascetic  shape.  With  this, 
other  elements  might  now  intermingle,  that  had  formed  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  Christianity,  out  of  the  previous  process  of  the  world's 
development,  and  which,  without  the  creative  influence  of  Qiristianity, 
would  have  taken  a  much  wider  sweep,  and  which  could  be  finally  suh- 
dued  only  by  the  might  of  this  new  principle  of  fife.  The  sprightly, 
youthful  life  of  the  pagan  world  had  passed  over  at  length  into  the 
sense  of  inward  disunion,  of  schism,  and  had  given  place  to  the  dualis- 
tic  and  ascetic  tendencies  coming  fi-om  the  East.  Accordingly,  Christ- 
ianity at  its  first  appearance  found  such  tendencies  already  existing,  and 
these,  which  found  a  point  of  contact  and  union  in  the  deep-felt  breach, 
would  have  pressed  onward  to  a  still  more  extravagant  length,  if  the 
consciousness  of  redemption  proceeding  from  Christianity  had  riot,  in 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  112,  and  Ihe  following.  °  Euscb.  1.  V.  c.  3 
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proportion  as  it  unfolded  itself,  deprived  them  more  and  more  of  this 
foiiit  of  union.  But  beyond  a  doubt,  this  already  existing  teDdencj  to 
a  misconceived  reuunciatioii  of  the  world  and  of  sense,  might  mix  in  with 
tbe  one-sided  negative  tendency,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  first 
become  prominent  in  the  development  of  Christian  life,  and  might  ia 
this  way  assume  a  Christian  shaj^e  and  coloring. 

Thus  arose  an  undue  estimation  of  the  aaeetic,  contemplative  life  — 
of  celibacy  —  which  could  go  to  the  extreme  of  awarding  to  such  life  a 
ranch  more  exalted  stage  of  future  blessedness.^  It  was  here,  that. the 
mistaken  apprehension  of  our  Saviour's  language  to  the  rich  found  its 
support  —  that  a  perfection,  surpassing  that  ordinary  standaa^l  of  the 
Chriedan  life  which  is  occupied  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  one's  earthly 
calling,  was  denoted  by  those  words  —  which  perfection  conasted.  in 
the  renunciation  of  every  earthly  good,  (the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ooncilii  evangelici.)  Now  in  this  manner  it  became  possible,  that 
an  opposition  which  belonged  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  antiqui- 
ty,—  but  which  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  diviue  life  destined  to  enoble  all  that  belongs  to  humanity, 
was  overcome  and  banished,  —  should  imperceptibly  gain  admission 
one  0  more  into  the  evolution  of  Christianity  itself ;  —  we  mean,  that 
opposition  between  the  common  and  the  lii^er,  the  practical  and  the 
contemplative  life  —  between  divine  and  human  virtue.  It  is  clear, 
how  this  apprehension  must  have  coincided  with  the  notion  of  a  caste  of 
priests,  preeminently  consecrated  to  God,  who  must  hold  themselvea 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world  ;-and  so  too  the  opinion  nught 
have  bad  its  birth,  that  celibacy  belonged  to  the  perfection  of  the  spirit- 
ual order,^ 

This  falsely  conceived  opposition  to  the  world  had  already  become 
the  mask  for  a  worldly  temper,  which  would  affect  the  appearance  of 
holiness,  or  sought  to  gain  an  easier  life  at  the  expense  of  the  church.^ 
Oyprian  had  to  write  a  tract  of  admonition  and  warning  against  tiie 
^howy.dresa  and  display  which  had  crept  in  among  the  rich  virgins,  at 
Carthage,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God.*  And  thns  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  disdaining  what  is  in  harmony  with  nature, — which  is  ftlso 
what  corresponds  to  Christianity, — men  devised  unnatursdforms  of  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes ;  and  ia  this  case,  nature,  bo  proudly  dis- 
dained, could  easily  exercise  a  dangerous  reaction,,  and  sensuality  cor^ 
ruptly. intermingle  with  the  spiritual  state ;  as  in  the  cohabitation  of  such 
virgins  with  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of  a  purely 
spiritual  connection.^ 

1  As  is  done  expressly  by  Origeii.  Homil.  '  See  what  Tertallian,  who  was  now  a 

XIX.  in  Jerem.  ^  4.    Comp,  Cyprian,  de  violent,  over-heated  accuser  of  the  catholic 

habiru  virginuni.  rhorcb  indeed;  hue  whCi  must  have  feltthat 

^  Hie  rouniiil  of  Elvira,  (A,  T>.  30b.] —  he  had  some  ground  for  such  chaises,  saya 

from  whkh.  boweyer,  no  inference  can  ^  i^ainst  many  virgimx:  Mmaialio  ^as  non 

drawn  with  regard  to  Uie  general  practice  religio  produiat;  aliquftndo  et.ipae  venter, 

of   the  ehni'ch.    This  council,  where  the  Dens  eomm,  guia  JadU  viryina  JralerHUa* 

Oncrsided  ascetic  spirit  spoken  of  ahove,  sasdpit,    Deidolalatria,  c.  14. 

previuled  to  an  ominent  degree,  decreed  *  Comp.  the  tractdehabitttvii^innni. 

already,  can.  33,  that  bishops,  presbyters  ^  The  cmi'fitra'iroi,  as  they  were  after- 

and  deacons,  living  iviili  their  wives,  shonld  wards  called,  subintroduetie.  Against  them, 

be  deposed  ft'Om  ^eir  places.  Cyprian,  ep.  62,  ad  Pompon.    Though  Cy 
VOL.  I.                                       24 
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And  while  thus  the  secluded  life  of  ascetics  and  ecclesiastics  was  ex- 
tolled above  the  common  life  of  Christiana,  another  mischievowa  conse- 
quence resulted.  They  who  were  occupied  in  the  common  business  of 
life,  forgot  the  greatness  of  their  Christian  calling,  and  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  lower  very  much  the  requisitions  as  to  their  own  daily 
living. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  were  those  who, 
on  being  advised  not  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  pagans  in 
their  rage  for  the  public  shows,  but  to  ponder  well  what  belonged  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  Christian  calling,  were  accustomed  to  repel  such  ex- 
hortations, and  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  "  We  cannot  ^1  be  philos- 
ophers and  ascetics ;  we  are  ignorant  people ;  we  cannot  read ;  we  un- 
derstand nothing  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  why  should  we  be  subjected 
to  such  rigorous  demands  ? "  * 

Yet  we  observe  many  indicalaons,  loo,  that  a  sound  Christian  spirit 
opposed  itself  to  this  false  ascetic  tendency.  Such  we  find  in  an  ancient 
writmg  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  a  certain  Hermas,  and  had  great  authority  in  the 
first  centuries.  In  regard  to  fasting,  it  is  here  ssud,^  "Above  all,  exer- 
cise thy  abstinence  in  tiiis,  to  refriiin  both  from  speaking  and  from  hear- 
ing what  is  wrong;  and  cleanse  thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all 
revengeful  feelings,  and  from  all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest,  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetables  and  water,  and  thank 
God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what  thy  meal  on  this  day  would  have 
cost  thee,  and  give  the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the 
poor.  Happy  for  theo,  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  household,  thou 
observest  these  things."  Clement  of  Alexandria  notices  the  fact,  that 
many  kinds  of  pagan  worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence  from 
meat  and  wme  in  their  priests ;  that  there  were  rigid  ascetics  among 
the  Indians,  namely  the  Samaneans,  and  hence  argued  that  usages 
which  may  exist  also  hi  other  religions  and  even  be  combined  with 
superstition,  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  he  peenliai'ly  Christian. 
He  then  adds,  —  "  Paul  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  conasts 
not  in  meat  and  drink,  neither  therefore  in  abstaining  from  wine  and 
flesh,  but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  castigation  of  the  body,  but  by  gentie- 
ness  of  disposition,  so  also  abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  consisting 
not  in  that  which  is  without,  but  in  that  which  ^  within  the  man.  Ab- 
stinence has  reference  not  to  some  one  thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleas- 
ure, but  it  is  abstinence  also  to  despise  money,  to  tamo  tho  tongue,  and 
to  obtain  by  reason  the  dominion  over  sin." " 

prian  elsewliere  speflTis,  even  in  extravagant  1 3f!i  canon,  tlmt  snch  Eillen  vli^ns  who  re- 

lerma,  of  the  obligMion-!  which  were  con-  fused  to  retnrn  l>tidi  to  their  former  condi- 

nectcd  with  tho  entrance  into  snch  a  mode  tioii,  should  bs  refused  communion,  even  ia 

of  life  us  a  connabicim  spirilale  earn  Dom-  the  article  of  death. 
ino,  yet  he  expresses  himself  here  wilii  be-        l  'ASA'  oi  jrarrec  ^iliwnfllofi/itii,  yp&iijia- 

commg  moderation:  Si  autem  perscvcrare  ra  oIk  l/ioBov.     Clemens  Pa^gc^.  I.  DL 

Dolunt  vel  non  possunt,  melius  est,  uc  nu-  f.  255. 
bunt,  quam  in  tgnem  delictis  suis  cndant. 
Buc  the  council  of  Elvira  decreed,  in  their 
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Wlien  those  people  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  excused  them- 
selves from  the  more  severe  requisitiona  regarding  their  daily  walk, 
with  the  plea,  we  are  not  all  philosophers,  not  of  the  spiritoal  order,  he 
replies  to  them :  But  are  we  not  all  striving  after  life  1  What  sajest 
thou  ?  How  art  thou  then  a  believer  ?  How  lovest  thou  God  and  thy 
neighbor  ?  Is  that  not  philosophy  ?  Thou  sayest,  I  have  never  learned 
to  read.  But  if  thou  hast  not  learned  to  read,  thou  canst  not  excuse 
thyself  thus,  for  not  liaving  heard;  for  there  is  no  need  of  any  one's 
teaching  thee  this.  (All  hear  the  preached  word,  hear  the  scriptures 
read  in  the  church  assemblies.)  But  faith  is  not  the  possession  of  the 
wise  of  this  world,  but  of  the  wise  in  God.  Faith  is  faiugbt  also  with- 
out writing ;  and  its  writing,  which  is  adapted  even  to  i£e  knowledge 
of  the  ignorant,  is  still  divine,  and  is  called  love.  Even  the  business 
of  the  world  may  he  managed  in  an  unworldly,  in  a  godly  manner."  ^ 
Thus  Clement  insists  on  the  common  spiritual  and  priestly  calling  of  all 
believers,  and  he  requires  even  of  those  engaged  in  trades,  and  of  pub- 
licans, that  they  should  exhibit  philosophy  in  their  practice.^  It  waa 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  as  true  Christian  perfection,  misun- 
derstanding Christ's  language  to  the  rich  young  man,  that  the  same 
Clement  ivrote  his  beautiful  tract  on  the  question,  "  What  must  be  the 
rich  man's  character,  in  order  that  he  may  he  saved,"  ^  In  this  tract, 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  in  Christianity  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
ia  the  essential  thing.  "  Our  Saviour,"  says  Clement,  "  does  not,  as 
many  groundiessly  assume,  command  us  to  throw  away  our  earthly 
goods,  but  to  banish  the  opinion  of  money,  the  passion  for  it  —  that 
canker  of  the  soul  —  the  cares,  the  thoms  of  worldly  life,  which  choke 
the  seed  of  the  divine  life.  What  does  our  Lord  teach  as  something 
new,  as  the  only  life-giving  doctrine,  of  which  those  who  came  before 
him  knew  nothing  ?  What  is  it,  that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  new 
creation  ?  Not  some  outward  act,  that  others  also  have  done ;  but 
BometHng  higher,  more  divine,  more  perfect,  intimated  only  by  the  out- 
ward a«t,  that  all  which  is  foreign,  should  be  torn  up,  root  arid  hranch, 
and  cast  forth  from  the  soul.  For  even  those  before  him  despised  outr 
ward  things,  and  Jn  fact  gave  away  their  earthly  goods ;  but  the  in- 
ward passions  of  the  soul  only  became  the  stronger,  for  they  were  filled 
with  vamty,  pride  and  contempt  for  other  men,  —  as  if  they  had  done 
something  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  A  man  may  have 
thrown  away  his  earthly  possessions  and  still  retain  the  desire  of  them 
in  his  heart ;  thus  Buhjectmg  himself  to  the  double  disquietude  of  hav- 
ing to  regret  his  prodigality  and  of  feeling  himself  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  What  means  would  be  left  of  communicating  one 
to  another,  if  none  had  the  means  to  bestow  ?     And  were  this  the  doc- 


V  ypajijiuTuv  iKmuAeierai-  not  rb         *  KoJ  raurj  fihtao^inivTin'   ol  uynpaUi 

eiyypau/ia   oir^f,    tS    HiuTiiiAv    &/ia    Kal  Koi  ol  ifU7rj;J,oi.     Piedagog.  1.  III.  f.  255. 
^elov,  ujim^  KCKiiirai.  'A'XXiinaiTiiivsolT-         '  Tif  d  (ruifn/jei«)f  TrArmmof ;  j  !1 
nil  «oo/iiuf,  (a  plav  upon  words  which  can- 
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trine  of  our  Lord,  how  could  it  faJ!  to  be  at  variance  with  many  other 
glorious  doctrines  of  hia  ?  Earthly  property  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  staff,  an  instrument  for  good  uses,  to  be  turned  to  the  proper 
account  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  rightly." 

Clement  recognized  a  divine  order  and  arrangement  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  material  for  Christian 
virtue.  Community  of  goods  appears  to  him  as  a  thing  repugnant  to 
the  divine  plan.*  "As  food  does  not  advantage  us  in  God's  sight," 
says  ho,  "  so  neither  does  the  married  of  the  unmarried  life  without 
knowledge,  hut  virtuous  action  done  with  knowledge."^ 

When  the  Montanists  would  have  imposed  new  fasts  and  new  laws  of 
abstinence  on  the  church,  the  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom  among  the 
Christians  took  strong  ground  agaiMt  theroi  'Xhey  were  accused  of 
not  duly  distinguishing  between  the  economies  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament ;  of  niaking  laws  where,  aocording  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  all  should  be  free,  where  every  one  should  act  without  con- 
strmnt,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  t«iaperajnent  and  his  own  indi- 
vidual necessities.  The  only  faata  prescribed  by  God  was  fasting  from 
bosom  sins,* 

Like  others  whose  language  we  had  occasion  to  cite  above,  Commo- 
dian  also  rebuked  the  extravagant  estimation  in  which  martyrdom  was 
held  aa  an  opus  operatum.  He  showed,  tliat  whoever  was  a  martyr  in 
dispceilion,  whoever  exercised  love,  humility,  patience,  was  equal  to  the 
martyr  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.*  "Many  err,"  said  he, 
'*  when  they  say,  we  have  conquered  the  enemy  by  our  blood ;  and 
they  will  not  conquer  him,  if  he  comes  to  assault  them  (if  he  plunges 
them  into  temptations  of  another  kind.)^  Thou,  then,  who  wouldst 
become  a  martyr  by  the  confessions  of  thy  mouth,  robe  ttiyself  in  time 
of  peace  with  all  goodness,  and  rest  secure." 

If  the  ascetic  tendency  was  but  a  transient  moment  of  excess  on  one 
side  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life;  we  see  on  th& other  hand, 
from  the  first,  in  that  which  presents  the  strongest  contrast  to  it,  in  the 
ennobled  family  relation,  the  power  of  the  Christian  principle  of  life  in 
its  healthy  development.  And  this  great  effect  resulted  first  from  the 
fact  that  the  true  import  of  maniage  was  realized  by  Christianity ;  — 
its  import  as  the  harmonious  union  of  two  individuals  separated  by  sex, 
in  a  higher  spiritual  oneness  of  life,  by  the  communication  of  a  divine 
life  destined  to  reconcile  all  antitheses.  Connected  with  this,  waa  the 
fact,  that  wherever  Christianity  found  entrance,  the  equal  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  female  sex,  as  possessing  a  nature  created  in  the  imago  of 

1 'JJf   IS   Ivavriuv   &   K&a/ioc   inrfxeiTai,     MoDs(whichgiteaDojdinli«iise|pMiciiafiicri5,in- 

ilYpoS.    o6r«   kuk   tCm   Slionruv   xiK   rCm  aia  ^i  m  KMt  fliMnlM  enrmi-  enoBtro 

Xii/i0aii6vTuv.     Stroniat.  1.  III.  f.  449.  -vicioiga  Iniiioiiin,  quo  mBmntt, 

*  Slromac.  I.  IV.  f.  533.  (Wliich  mav  be  referred  eitiicr  to  the  near. 

*  See  Tertullian,  de  jejuniis.  est  subject  iniquu?,  as  I  hove  rendered,  <«■ 

*  Instruct.  48 :  the  moro  remole  sanjjniB;  —  they  do  not 
M^dntin8rtjTi»,giiBfluntHiifiBB^Eiiinefuai.  „ai,|;   ,hat  viclory  whieh  is  won  without 
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God  and  allied  to  the  divine  no  less  than  the  mal  ^as  b  1 1  d  s- 
tinctly  before  the  consciousness ;  and  that  the  sex  was  u  e  ed  h  h 
rights  belonging  to  it  —  in  opposition  to  the  pn  ]le  f  le  anc  nt 
world,  particulaily  'm  the  East,  where  the  womaii  wa.  jla  1  an  1 
together  subordinate  relation  to  the  man,^  ThusClement  of  Ale  and  a 
gives  prominence  to  the  Christian  import  of  maor  age  and  f  1  e  fa  n  ly 
life,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  given  to  the  ex  ess  ve  asce  c  te  d 
ency,  "The  genuine  Christian,"  says  he,  "has  the  apostles  for  his 
example  ;  and  in  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  solitary  life,  one  shows  himself 
a  man;  but  he  gets  the  victory  over  other  men,  who,  as  a  husband  and 
father  of  a  family,  withstands  all  the  temptations  that  assail  him  in  pro- 
viding for  wife  and  children,  servants  and  substance,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  turned  from  the  love  of  God,  The  man  with  no  family 
escapes  many  temptations  ;  but  as  he  haa  none  save  himself  to  care 
for,  he  is  of  less  worth  than  the  man,  who  has  more  to  disturb  him, 
it  is  true,  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation,  but  accomplishes  more  in 
social  life,  and  in  truth  presents  in  his  own  case  a  miniature  of  provi- 
dence itself."  ^  Describing  the  Christian  matron,  he  says  :^  "  The 
mother  is  the  glory  of  her  children ;  the  wife,  of  her  husband ;  both  are 
the  glory  of  the  wife,  and  God  is  the  glory  of  them  all."  And  Tertul- 
lian :  *  "  What  a  union  is  that  between  two  believers,  having  in  common 
one  hope,  one  desire,  one  order  of  life,  one  service  of  the  Lord  ?  Both, 
hke  brother  and  Mst«r,  imdivided  in  spirit  or  body,  nay,  in  the  true 
sense  twain  in  one  flesh,  kneel,  pray  and  fast  together,  mutually  teach, 
exhort,  and  bear  with,  each  other;  they  are  not  separated  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  at  the  Lord's  supper;  they  share  each  other's 
troubles,  persecutions,  joys ;  neither  has  any  thing  to  hide  from  the 
other ;  neither  avoids  tiie  other ;  there  is  free  liberty  to  visit  the  sick, 
to  sustain  the  needy ;  the  harmony  of  psalms  and  hymns  goes  up  be- 
tween them,  and  each  vies  with  the  other  in  singing  the  praise  of  their 
God.  Christ  rejoices  to  behold  and  hear  such  things,  and  sends  them 
his  pea«e.  "Where  there  are  two,  there  he  is  also ;  and  where  he  is,  the 
spirit  of  evil  cannot  enter." 

It  was  required  of  the  Christian  mistress  of  a  family,  that  hy  the 
sobriety  of  her  whole  demeanor,  by  the  decency  and  simplicity  of  her 
dress,*  she  should  show  the  spirit  that  ruled  within,  and  thus  let  her 
very  appearance  shine  aa  a  light,  in  an  age  characterized  by  excessive 
display,  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners. 

But  here  again  there  were  two  opposite  parties.  While  to  some, 
poverty  of  apparel  seemed  inseparably  connected  with  the  essence  of 
humility,  and  to  be  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  servant  form  of  the 
Christian  life,  others  said,  "  it  is  enough  to  have  the  disposition  which 
becomes  Chrislian  women.  God  looks  on  the  heart  —  the  outward  ap- 
pearance is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display  of  the  change  that  has 
been  wrought  in  us  ?     Ear  rather  are  we  bound  to  furnish  the  heathens 

1  Also  in  tTie  Elhic.  magn.  of  Aristotle,        *  Ad  nxorem,  1.  IT.  c.  8. 
1. 1.  c.  34  ;  Xdpov  i/  yw^  toS  ivSpo^.  ^  Comp.  Coramodian.  instructbnoS:  59, — 

*  ScromaL  1.  VII,  f.  741.  the  satiric  remarks  direcled  against  the  gau- 

'  Picdagog.  1.  III.  f,  250.  Ay  apparel  of  ihc  Christian  women. 
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no  occasion  for  blaspheming  the  Christian  niinio  and  to  accuse  Christ- 
ianity of  being  irreconcilable  with  the  customs  of  the  world.^  These 
earthly  goods  are  in  our  pcsscssion ;  why  may  we  not  use  them  ?  Why 
may  we  not  enjoy  what  we  have  ?  For  whom  were  these  precious  ob- 
jects created,  if  not  for  us  ?  Who  are  to  enjoy  the  eostli/  articles  if 
all  prefer  the  cheap? "^  To  the  latter  argument,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria replied :  "  Even  though  all  things  are  given  us,  though  all  things 
are  allowed  us ;  though  all  things  are  lawful  for  ws,  yet,  as  the  apostle 
says,  all  things  are  not  expedient.  God  has  created  our  race  for  doing 
good  and  communicating ;  he  has  created  every  thing  for  all ;  every- 
thing, therefore,  is  a  common  good;  and  the  more  wealthy  should  not 
make  of  it  an  exclusive  possesion.  Such  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not 
humane,  does  not  correspond  with  our  social  affections.  Love  will 
rather  speak  thus:  'I  have  it — why  should  I  not  bestow  it  on  the 
needy  ? '"  ^ 

Tertidlian  says :  "  What  reasons  can  you  havo  for  going  about  in 

fay  apparelj  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom  this  is  required  ? 
'ou  do  not  go  the.  roundof  the  templesj  you  ask  for  no  public  shoivs, 
you  have  notiiing  to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  no  other  than 
serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It  is  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  to 
be  present  at  the  communion,  or  a  sermon;  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or 
friendship  call  you  among  pagans,  why  riot  appear  in  youro\vt[  peculiar 
armor,  —  especially  as  yod  are  to  mix  with  unbelievers, -~  that  so  the 
difference  may  be  seen  between  -the  servants  of  Grod  and  of  Satan,  that 
you  may  serve  for  an  example  to  them,  and  that  they  may  be  edified 
by  you?" 

Adhering  strictly  to  that  reli^ous  and  moral  point  of  view  in  which 
the  mamage  relatlonwas  first  presented  by  Christianity,  manv  be- 
lieved that  where  there  was  no  union  of  hearts  by  the  bond  of  rehgion, 
where  there  was  rather  disunion  in  regard  to  the  highest  concerns  of 
the  inward!ife,the  true  sigiuficancy  of  marriage  could  not  be  realized. 
Hence  they  discountenanced  all  marriage  relation  between  Christians 
and  pagans.  Tertulltan  labors, to  show  how  inevitably  the  pious  Chris- 
tian woman,  who  regarded  Christianity  as  the  soul  of  her  life,  who  be- 
longed to  the  church  as  one  of  its  living  members,  and  felt  herself 
happy  in  its  communion,  must,  in  a  thousand  ways,  be  checked  and 
disturbed  in  her  religious  duties  and  injured  in  her  feelings,  by  living 
with  a  heathen.  "  Is  there  a  meeting  for  prayer,"  says  he,  "  the  hus- 
band will  devote  this  day  to  the  use  of  the  bath ;  is  a  fest  to  be  ob- 
served, he  will  on  thiS  day  make  a  banquet  for  his  friends.  Kever  will 
more  hindrances  arise  from  the  business  of  the  household,  than  precise- 
ly when  the  duties  of  Christian  charity  call  the  wife  to  go  abroad. 
(Next  follows  the  passage,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  relating  to 
Uiose  duties  of  the  Christian  mistress  of  a  family,  in  the  performance  of 
which  she  is  hindered  by  her  pagan  husband.)     What  shall  her  hus- 

1  Tertnllian  de  cttltu  feminarum,  particu-  in  the  works  above  refcrred  to,  and  by  Cy- 

larly  1.  II.  c.  II.  prian,  tie  habifu  virginum.    Perhaps  Tcr 

*  Clpmens  Pa^agog.  I,  II.  c.  !2.  ^uUian  and  Cyjirian  had  both  read   this 

*  The  same  thing  is  said  by  Tertnllian,  work  of  Clement. 
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band  sing  to  her,  or  she  to  her  husband  ?  Would  she  like  to  hear  any- 
thing from  the  theatre,  or  from  the  tavern  ?  What  mention  is  there  of 
God,  what  invocation  to  Christ  ?  Where  is  the  nourishment  for,  faith 
by  the  quoting  of  scripture  in  their  conversation  ?^  Where  is  there  re- 
freshment of  spirit ;  ivhere,  the  divine  blessing  ? " 

In  the  cases  just  mentionecl,  the  question  related  to  a  marriage  that 
was  to  be  contracted,  where  as  yet  no  pledge  had  been  ^ven.  It  was 
different,  where  a  connection,  which  was  not  to  be  dissolved  but  sanc- 
tified by  Christianity,  already  existed,  and  one  of  the  parties  became  a 
convert.  This  case  Tertullian  expressly  distinguishes  from  the  former. 
"  It  is  different  with  those,  who,  when  they  came  to  the  faith,  found 
themselves  already  connected  in  marriage  with  pagans.  If  such  a 
marriage  is  valid  with  God,  why  should  it  not  go  on  with  his  blessing, 
so  that  it  may  continue  to  be  spared  from  many  afflictions,  disquietudes 
and  stains,  enjoying,  as  it  does  on  one  side,  the  protection  of  divine 
grace.  But  where  one  enters  voluntarily  and  uncalled  into  forbidden 
relations,  that  is  another  thing."  "  The  manner  in  which  his  wife  was 
converted  to  Christianity,"  continues  Tertullian,  "  may  have  a  strong 
impression  on  the  heathen  husband-  himself,  so  that  he  may  be  cautious 
how  he  disturbs  her  too  much,  or  watches  her  too  narrowly.  He  has 
witnessed  a  great  event,  he  has  seen  the  proofs  of  what  God  has  wrought, 
he  knows  that  she  has.  become  better  for  the  change.  Thus  are  those 
the  more  easily  gained  over  to  the  faith,  to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  be- 
come familiar."  It  is  true,  the  observance  of  such  a  change  did  not 
always  make  this  favorable  impression.  Many  a  bhnd  devotee  to  par 
ganism,  when  he  observed  that  his  wife,  whose  manners  he  was  before 
obliged  to  watch  with  an  anxious  scrutiny,  had  become  all  at  once  so 
domestic  and  exemplary, — but  at  the  same  time  that  Christianity  had 
produced  the  change,  —  spumed  from  him  the  wife  whose  vices  he 
had  before  tolerated.     The  case  sometimes  occurred,  too,  where  the 

.Christian  woman,  who  was  married  to  a  vicious  heathen,  and  previous- 
ly, when  a  heathen  herself,  had  been  the  pander  of  his  vices,  waa  now 
as  a  Christian  forbidden  by  her  conscience  to  persist  in  this  course. 
She  endeavored  first  by  exhortations  and  remonstrances  to  lead  him  in 
a  better  way.  But  aa  these  would  be  indignantly  rejected,  she  found 
herself  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  participating  in  his  suiful  life,  to 
obtain  a  separation  from  him;  and  this  proved  the  occasion  of  not  a 
few  persecutions,  excited  by  exasperated  husbands.^ 

It  resulted  frorfl  this  Christian  point  of  view  in  the  consideration  of 

-marriage,  that  it  early  became  a  custom  to  add  the  sanetion  of  the 
church  to  the,  civil  contract.  The  presiding  ofScers  of  the  church  and 
the  deaconesses  were  convoked.   It  was  .to  be  understood  that  the  mar- 

*  Dili  fomiintafuiei  de  acripturaruni  in-  the  whole  passage  relatea  lo  quotations  in 

-  teiiP-otione  3   according  lo  the  reading  in  conversi-tioii,  the  first  reading  is  to   Iho 

Rigeltius'  editioii.    According  to  the  read-  point    And  even  if  this  is  the  right  one,  it 

ingiti  that  of  Painelius,  "interlectione," —  followe  from  it  that  hiishand  and  wife  mliBt 

"  bj  the  intermingled  rending  of  the  Holy  noesesa  a  familiar  ftequaiatfince  with  tha 

Scriptarea  "    It  hardly  admits  of  being  de-  Bible, 

lerinined  which  is  the  correct  reading.    As  ^  See  Justin  Mart,  apolog.  II. 
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riage  was  contracted  by  the  will  of  G-oi3,  and  noi  hy  the  impulse  of 
passioa,  and  that  all  was  done  to  the  glory  of  God.^  Bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  down  together  at  the  Lord's  table  and  partook  of  the  com- 
munion. They  presented  a  common  offering  to  the  church,  and  in 
return,  the  blessing  of  God  was  specially  implored  on  this  new  marriage 
in  the  prayer  of  the  church  connected  with  the  communion.  What  ira- 
portance  was  attached  by  the  Christians  to  the  sanction  of  the  church, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tertullian:^  "In  what  language 
can  we  express  the  happiness  of  that  marriage  which  is  concluded  by 
the  church,  sealed  by  the  communion,  and  consecrated  by  the  benedic- 
tion ;  which  the  angels  announce  and  God  the  Father  ratifies." 

The  soul  of  the  whole  Christian  life  was  considered  to  be  prayer. 
Even  they  who  othenvbe  difiered  widely  in  bent  of  mind,  or  habits  of 
thinking  on  many  important  points,  were  agmed  in  acknowledging  tliis. 
Where  the  spirit  of  Christianity  brings  together  the  most  opposite  na- 
tures, it  would  be  difBcult  to  find  a  stronger  contrast,  than  that  between 
the  practical  realism  of  Tertullian,  so  inclined  to  reduce  everything  to 
forms  of  sense,  and  the  speculative  turn  of  Origen,  who  was  quite  too 
prone  to  sublimate  everything  into  spirit.  But  both  appear  equally 
penetrated  with  a  living  Christianity,  when  they  come  to  discourse  of 
prayer ;  both  seem  to  speak  from  their  own  inward  experience,  and  ia 
both,  the  essential  Christian  spirit  presses  through  all  individual  pecu- 
liarities. Tertullian,  in  accordance  with  a  prevailing  view  of  those 
early  Christian  limes,  contemplates  prayer  as  an  exercise  of  the  priestly 
office  of  Christians,  "  It  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice,"  says  he,^  "  which 
has  superseded  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant,  Is.  1 :  11.  This  pas- 
sage informs  us  what  God  does  not  seek ;  but  the  gospel  teaches  ua 
what  he  does  seek  — '  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for  God  is  a 
spirit.'  We  are  the  true  worshippers  and  the  true  priests,  who  pray  in 
the  spirit,  and  thus  offer  the  sacrifice  which  is  befifctmg  God's  nature, 
and  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  —  that  saciifice  which  he  has  sought. 
And  what  is  there,  which  ^e  God  who  seeks  this  prayer  can  withhold 
from  the  prayer  that  springs  from  the  spirit  and  from  truth  ?  How 
much  do  we  read,  hear,  believe  of  the  proofs  of  its  efiicacy  I  "  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  peculiar  efiicacy  of  Christian  prayer ; 
to  show  how  it  should  correspond  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious 
constitution  under  the  New  Testament ;  how  Christian  prayer  reveals 
its  true  power,  not  in  delivering  men  miraeulously  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  of  suffering,  hvit  in  making  them  eapable  of  enduring  death  and  si^- 
fenng  with  composure  and  cheerful  resignation.  "  By  virtue  of  im- 
parted grace  it  dulls  nob  the  sense  of  pain,  but  arms  him  who  suffers 
the  pain  with  strength  to  hear  it.  The  prayer  of  the  Christian  draws 
down  no  retribution  from  heaven,  but  it  averts  God's  anger ;  it  watches 
for  its  enemies ;  it  intercedes  for  the  persecutors ;  it  obtains  the  for- 
s  of  sins ;  it  dispels  temptations ;  it  comforts  the  feeble-mmded ; 


1  Ignat  cp.  If.  ad  Polycnrp,  }  3.  first  by  Muratori,  T.  III.    Anocdotor.  bibL 

^  Ad  uxor.  L  II.  c.  S.  Ambros. 

'  Cap.  S8,  de  orat.  m  the  piece  pnblished 
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it  refreshes  the  strong.  Prayer  is  the  bulwark  of  faith."  Origen 
says,^  "  How  mucii  has  each  one  among  ns  to  say.  about  the  efficaej  of 
prayer,  when  we  would  thankfully  record  the  henefita  received  from 
God !  Souls  which  had  long  Itun  barren,  and  which  became  conscious 
of  their  dearth,  rendered  fruitful  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  through  persever- 
ing prayer,  have  given  forth  words  of  salvation  full  of  tho  intuitions  of 
■  truth.  What  mighty  eaemiea,  aiming  at.  the  overthrow  of  our  divine 
faith,  have,  time  and  again,  been  brought. to  shame !  Our  confidence 
was  in  those  words, '  Some  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horses,  but  we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God ; '  and  verily  we  experienced, 
that  the  horse  is  a  vsm  thing  for  safety.  The.power,  also,  of  bewilder- 
ing ai'guments,  which  imght  indeed  stagger  .many  who  are  accounted 
believers,  has  been  often  vanquished  by  him  who  trusts  in  prayer. 
How  many  instances. are  there  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  tempta- 
tions difficult  to  be  overcome^  but  suffered  no  injury  in  them^  and. come 
forth  unharmed,  without  being  even  touched  by  the  smel!  of  the  hostile 
flames  !  And  what  shall  1  further,  say  ?  How  often  has  it  happened, 
whoQ  they  have  been  thrown  before  ravenous  beasts  or  exposed  to  mar 
lignant  spirits  and  cruel  men,  they  have  reduced  them  to  silence  by 
thar.  prayers,  BO  that  their  teelii  could  not  touch  us,  who  were  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ!  We  know  that  many,  who  had  departed  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord,  and  lay  already  in  the  jaws  of  death,  have  been  res- 
cued by  the  prayer  of  penitence." 

The  same  Fattier  contemplates  prayer  in  its  inseparable  unity  with 
the  entire  life,  when  he  says  i ^  "He  prays  without  ceasing,  who  suita- 
bly UTutes  prayer  with  action ;  for  active  duty  is  an  integrant  part  of 
prayer ;  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
aptstle, '  Pray  without  ceasing,'  in  any  practicable  sense,  unless  we 
represented  to  ourselves  the  whole  life  of  the  believer  as  one  entire 
and  connected  prayer/  of  whiob  prayer,  oonunonly  so  called,  forms  but 
a  part." 

We  recognize  here  a  mode.6f  thinking. grounded  in  the  essence  of 
primitive  Christianity,  intimat^y,  connected  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  universal  Christian  priesthood,  which .  distmguishes  the  Christian 
standing' ground  as  well  from  the  pagan  as  from  the  Jewish — .the  view 
of  prayer  as  an  aet  embracing  thewAo^e  life  t—  making  the  entire  Chris- 
tian life  a  continuous  prayer. .  In  this  reference,  Origen  says  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer;.*  '^  We  ought  not  to  think  that  a  set  of 
words  has  been  taught  us  which -we  are  to  repeat  at  certain  stated  sear 
sons  for  prayer.  If  we  duly  understand  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
duty  of '  praying  without  ceasing,'  then. our  whole  life  —  if  we  do  thus 
pray  without  ceasing^ — must  express  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven;' 
such  a  life  having  its  conversation,  not  on  earth,  but  always  in  heaven, 
and  w«  being  thrones  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  God  has  its 
seat  in  all  who  bear  tho  image  of  the  Man  from  heaven,  and  have  thus 
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become  heavenly  themselves. "  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  :^  "Prayer, 
if  I  may  apeak  so  boldly,  is  intercourse  with  God.  Although  we  do 
but  lisp,  although  we  address  God  without  opening  the  lips,  in  silence, 
we  cry  to  him  in  the  inward  recesses  of  the  heart ;  for  when  the  whole 
direction  of  the  inmost  soid  is  to  him,  God  always  hears."  ^  Agtun, 
when  he  is  wishing  to  present  the  ideal  of  a  devout  Christian,  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  knowledge,  the  same  writer  says :  ^  "  lie  will  pray  in 
every  place,  hut  not  openly,  to  be  seen  of  men.  He  prays  in  every 
situation,  in  his  walks  for  recreation,  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  in 
Bilence,  in  reading,  in  all  rational  pursuits.  And  although  ho  is  only 
thinking  on  God  in  the  little  chamber  of  the  soul,  and  calling  upon  his 
Father  with  silent  aspirations,  Gvd  is  near  Mm  and  with  him,  while  he 
is  yet  speaking,"* 

Tertullian's  description,  above  quoted,  of  the  blessedness  of  a  Chris- 
tian marriage,  shows  that  uniting  together  in  spiritual  songs  and  the 
reading  of  scripture  belonged  to  the  daily  edification  of  Christian  fam- 
ilies. In  like  manner  Clement  of  Alexandria  recommends  union  in 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible,^  as  a  daily  morning  employment 
for  Christian  heads  of  families.  The  controversial  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  concerning  matters  of  church  life  and  morality,  where  he  conceives 
of  laymen  as  his  opponents,  prove  that  even  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures,  and  were  used  to  judge  concoming  the  relations  of 
life  from  them. 

The  Christians  were,  in  general,  accustomed  to  fall  in  with  the  cus- 
tomary seasons  of  prayer  already  fixed  upon  among  the  Jews ;  namely, 
the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  hours  of  the  day,  as  it  was  thea 
divided ;  or  at  nine,  at  twelve  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  not  that 
they  wished  to  confine  the  duty  of  prayer  to  any  stated  times,  but  aa 
TertullJan  explained,^  "for  the  purpose  of  reminding  those  of  their 
duty  who  might  be  drawn  away  from  it  by  their  worldly  business." 
Yet  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  sanctify  with  prayer  all  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  day,  and  all  the  more  important  trans- 
actions of  life,  whether  relating  to  the  mind  or  the  body ;  since  even 
the  concerns  of  the  world  were  to  be  made  holy  by  receiving  a  heavenly 
direction.  "  It  behoves  the  faithful,"  says  Tertullian,  "  neither  to  take 
food,  nor  to  enter  a  bath,  without  interposing  a  prayer ;  for  the  nour- 
ishing and  refreshing  of  the  spirit  should  have  precedence  of  the  noui^ 
ishing  and  refreshing  of  the  body,  the  heavenly  of  the  earthly,"  Thus 
too,  a  Christian,  who  bad  received  into  his  house  a  brother  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  and  entertained  him  with  all  the  bodily  refreshments  in  his 
power,  was  not  to  disnuas  him  without  prayer ;  he  was  to  treat  him  no 
otherwise  than  if  he  saw  m  tho  stranger  the  Lord  himself;  and  the 
guest  was  not  to  bok  upon  the  earthly  refreshment  which  be  had  re- 
ceived from  his  brother  as  of  more  value  than  the  heavenly  which  he 

'  Stromal.  1.  VIT.  f  722  '  '0  Si  kjyie  In  Xa?Loiivro:  jr&pcariv. 

*  Tliiaav  yilp  T^u  MuiSsTOV  fi/iihap  i  ^  Ev,-[^  Kal  uvuyvam;,  Pcedagog.  I.  H, 
»ebf  uiliu?.e(7rTi.T^"-nie'.  (■  19*- 1>. 

«  Sironiat.  1.  VIL  f.  TS8.  «  De  orat.  c,  25. 
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bestowed  on  him  at  parting.^  On  pressing  emergencies,  affecting  either 
the  church  in  general,  or  individual  members  of  it  in  whom  all  felt  a 
special  interest,  the  whole  church  assembled  for  prayer ;  and  all  gen- 
eral deliberations  were  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  in  prayer,  that  the 
brotherly  fellowship,  the  mutual  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  One 
Body  was  to  be  specially  expressed  ;  each  was  to  pray  in  the  spirit  of 
all,  and  to  present  the  interests  of  all  the  brethren,  which  he  regarded 
as  his  own,  before  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  through  him,  be- 
fore Eternal  Love.  Thus  Cyprian,  in  hia  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  eaya,  "  The  teacher  of  peace  and  of  mutual  fellowship  was  de- 
sirous, not  that  each  individual  should  pray  for  himself  alone,  but  that 
each  should  pray  for  all.  We  say  not,  my  Father,  but  owr  Father ; 
nor  do  we  pray,  each  for  the  forgiveness  of  hu  own  sins  alone,  nor  for 
himself  alone,  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  the  evil.  Oars  is  a  common  prayer;  and  when 
we  pray,  we  pray  not  for  individuals,  but  for  the  whole  church,  be- 
cause, being  members  of  the  church,  we  are  all  one.  That  God  who 
is  the  Author  of  peace  and  of  union,  would  have  &ach  individual  pray 
for  all,  even  as  he,  in  one,  has  bornu  us  all."  And  when  Cyprian,  the 
bishop,  in  the  pressure  of  persecution,  was  encouraging  his  church  to 
prayer,  he  wrote  to  them :  —  "  Let  each  of  you  pray  to  God,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  aU  the  brethren,  as  the  Lord  has  taught  us  to 
pray." 

Convinced  that  the  things  of  God  were  to  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  the  heavenly  fountain  was  opened  to 
man  by  prayer,  the  Christians  regarded  this  exercise  as  the  neceasary 
means  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  and  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  scripture.  When  Origen,  that  great  teacher  of  the  clmrch,  who 
bad  availed  himself  of  every  human  aid  accessible  in  hia  time  for  the 
imderstanding  of  the  scriptures  and  for  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrines 
therein  contained,  and  turned  to  this  purpose  all  the  resources  of  his 
vast  learning  and  profound  speculations,  was  exhorting  his  disciple,  the 
young  Gregory,  (afterwards  called  Thaumaturgus,)  to  diligent  "  seek- 
ing and  knocking"  in  the  study  of  scripture,  he  added,  "Bo  not  con- 
tent, however,  with  seeking  and  knocking,  to  gain  insight  into  the  things 
of  God  ;  prayer  is  the  most  necessary  means  of  all.  ^  Inciting  us  to 
this,  onr  Saviour  did  not  say  alone, '  Knock  and  it  shall  he  opened  to 
you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;'  but  also, '  Pray  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.'  " 

On  those  days  which  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remembrance 

'  The  passage  in  Tertnllian,  deorat.  c.  28,  Tiiihelief,  if  he  valued  the  parting  prayer, 

which  18  not  without  its  difSculties,  I  will  the  blessing  of  the  Christian  brother  his  en- 

here  present  translated:  "Bat  he  himself  terlainer,  as  of  no  account  compared  with 

too,  (the  brother  from  abi-oad.)  after  having  the  bqJily  refreshment  bestowed ;)  or  how 

been  enlertaincd  by  the  brethren."  —  I  sup-  Ehalt  thou  say,  according  to  the  Lord's  pre- 

pose  in  this  place  exceptus  should  he  read  cept,  Peace  lie  with  this  nouse  I  unless  ihon 

instead  of  e^iemptis,  —  must  not  Taiue  the  retumest  to  those  in  the  house  the  blessing, 

eartlily  refreshments  more  highly  than  the  (previously  received  from  them.) 

heaveiilj ;  for  thy  faith  would  at  once  be  *  'AvaynaioTiin!  ySp  /col  i  ircpJ  tov  voelv 

sentenced;  (i.c.he  would  thereby  evince  hia  ru  dcio  eix^. 
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of  Christ,  the  2tisen,  the  Christians  were  aecuatomed  to  pray  etanding 
erect,  to  signify  that  Christ  had  r^eed  up  to  heaven  those  who  were 
fallen  aad  sunk  in  the  mire  of  the  earth ;  on  all  other  days  they  prayed 
kneeling.  Tet  Origen  warned  Christians  agahiat  the  aelf-delusion 
which  in  the  outward  form  forgot  the  temper  of  the  heart ;  he  pointed 
them  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  labored  fo  show  that  the  latter 
was  utterly  without  Bignifieance  unless  connected  with  the  former;  was, 
initself  considered,  an  indifferent  matter.  "Before  one  stretches  out 
his  hands  to  heaven,"  he  eajs,^  "  one  must  lift  his  soul  upward  ;  and 
before  one  raises  up  his  eyes,  one  must  lift  up  his  spirit  to  God  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  a  thousand  possible  positions  of  the 
body,  outstretched  hands  and  uplifted  eye  are  to  be  preferred  above  all 
others,  as  imaging  forth  those  directions  of  the  soul  which  are  befitting 
in  prayer.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  posture  should  be  preferred 
where  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  it ;  for  there  are  certain  circumstan- 
ces, aa  sickness,  where  one  may  pray  even  sitting  or  lying.  And  under 
certain  circumstance?,  as  for  example,  on  board  ship,  or  in  situations 
which  would  not  allow  one  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  the 
suitable  prayer,  one  may  pray,  without  seeming  to  do  so.  And  since 
the  bowing  of  the  knee  is  required  when  a  man  is  confessing  before 
God  his  own  sins  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  them,  he  should 
know  that  this  pcsture  is  the  sign  of  a  bowed  down  and  humble  spirit." 
Origen  suppcees  the  passage  in  Philip.  2 ;  10,  to  refer  to  such  a  spirit- 
ual bowing  the  knee  in  self-humiliation  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian  explain,  that  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the  pomp  of 
outward  gestures,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  heart  to  God.  "  God 
hears  not  the  voice,  but  the  heart,"  says  Cyprian.  "  He  who  discerns 
the  thoughts  of  men,  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  their  ery ;  thus  Han- 
nah, in  the  book  of  Kings,  presents  the  type  of  the  church.  She  sup- 
plicated God,  not  with  noisy  prayer,  but  in  the  silent  depths  of  the 
heart.     Her  prayer  was  in  silence,  but  her  faith  was  known  to  God." 

In  Commodian's  Collection  of  rules  for  the  Christian  hfe,  we  fiad  this 
laid  down  with  the  rest :  that  prayer,  not  accompanied  with  works  of 
Christian  love,  ia  nothing.^ 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  .Christian  life  generally, 
and  of  family  devotion,  to  the  fonns  of  public  worship. 

II.  Puhlie  and  Common  Whrahip  of  Gfod. 

I.  Character  o/ the  C/tristiim  War^ip  gensrally. 

That  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  worship  was 
really  grounded,  and  by  which  it  was  clearly  distingnished  from  every 
other  kind  of  religious  cviltua,  was  that  same  fundamental  intuition  out 
of  which  the  entire  Christian  life  originally  sprang, — the  idea  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood — of  that  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  which  is  confined  to  no  special  time  or  plaee,  and  to  no  particular 

J  Cap.  31.  Aul  si  tBOeractJB  ores  mlsfraturrgsnla, 

a  Instruct.  79 ;  ^'  ''"''"^  ""'"  «!""'  p'J?r^dWui  wanti, 

Oranwm  li  cuplas  eiradirl  de  coelo,  b''  ^''^i:'!^,,.i^J}^t,^fu^        ' 
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class  of  actions,  but  embraces  in  like  manner  all  the  actions  of  the 
nhole  life.  This  distinguishing  character  of  the  Chnstiaa  worship 
developed  itself,  among  the  communities  of  pagan  Christians  founded 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  first,  in  contradistjnction  to  Judaism,  and  after- 
wards, in  opposition  Hkewiae  to  paganism.  Later  indeed,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  revolution  of  Christian  views  which  we  adverted  to  in 
speaking  of  the  history  of  the  church  constatution,  a  reactioii  of  the 
Jewish  principle  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  forms  of  worship,  as  the 
opposition  to  that  principle  became  more  feeble.  The  simple  and  spir- 
itual character  of  the  Christian  worship  was,  from  the  5rst,  a  \ery 
singular  and  striking  phenomenon  to  me  pagans  —  partieularly  the 
fact  that  nothing  of  that  outward  pomp  and  show  was  to  be  Seen  in  it 
which  in  all  otherjeligjons  was  considered  to  be  so  essential  —  "  no  tem- 
ples, no  altars,  no  images ! "  When  Celeus  taunted  the  Christians  on 
this  pecuharity,  Origen  replied :  "  In  the  highest  sense,  God's  temple 
and  image  are  in  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  — nest,  in  all  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ;  —  living  unages  these,  with  which  no  Jupiter  of 
Phidias  is  worthy  to  be  compared !"  *  Christianity  led  men  to  with- 
draw from  the  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  still  retirement  of  the  sanc- 
tuary within,  there  to  pour  out  their  hearts  before  Him  who  chose  this 
for  his  peculiar  dwelling ;  hut  it  also  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  individuals 
flames  of  love  which  sought  after  communion,  after  the  means  of  nautu- 
ally  lending  strength  to  one  another,  ajid  rising  upward  in  one  common 
holocaust  to  heaven.  Fellowship  in  prayer  and  devotion  was  consid- 
ered a  means  of  promoting  holiness,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Lord 
was  present  with  his  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  assembled 
together  in  his  name ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  the 
thoughts  of  Christiana  generally  than  to  attribute  any  special  sacrednesa 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  Such  a  fancy  seemed  to  savor  of  paganism ;  and 
it  was  the  less  possible  for  Christians  to  be  led  into  such  a  mistake  at 
the  beginning,  because  their  earliest  places  of  assembly  were  ordinary 
rooms  in  private  houses,  such  as  any  member  of  the  church,  who  had  a 
dwelling  suited  to  the  purpose,  could  furnish.  Thus  Gains  of  Corinth 
is  called.  Bom.  16,  the  host  of  the  whole-  church ;  because  the  church 
wfts  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a  room  of  his  house.  Origen  says  ■? 
"  The  place  where  behevers  assemble  for  prayer  has  something  about 
it  -wholesome  and  profitable ; "  but  it  is  the  unportance  of  thii  ^ritual 
fellowship  only,  which  he  aims  to  impress.  "  Christ,  with  the  host  of 
angels,"  he  supposes,  "attends  the  assembly  of  the  faithful ;  and  hence 
such  assemblies  for  prayer  should  not  be  despised  or  neglected,  ance 
they  had  a  peculiar  power  for  him  who  joins  in  them  with  a  sincere 
heart."  "  It  is  not  the  place,  but  it  is  the  congregation  of  the  elect, 
which  I  call  the  church,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria.*  Tertullian  re- 
marks :  *  "  We  may  pray  in  every  place  which  the  occasion  or  which 
necessity  may  furnish ;  for  the  apostles  who  prayed  to  God  and  sang 
his  praise  in  the  prison,  within  the  hearing  of  the  keepers,  surely  did 

^  c,  Cels. !.  niL  }  1 7.  lajia  ruv  tiOttnTuii  inxkrieiav  Kiiku.    Slro- 
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nothing  contrary  to  the  comraaniJs  of  our  Lord,  any  more  than  did 
Paul,  when  in  the  ship  and  before  the  eyes  of  aJI,  he  consecrated  the 
Lord's  supper."     Acts  27. 

It  could  not  fail  to  happen,  indeed,  that  the  principle  which  tended  to 
make  religion  an  outward  thing,  confined  to  particular  times  and  places, 
—  which  principle  Christianity  had  overcome,  —  would  once  more  find 
entrance  into  the  Christian  life ;  but  the  power  of  the  pure  Christian  spirit 
caused  itself  to  be  felt  against  such  depravations  when  they  threatened 
to  spread  farther.  Of  such  a  thing  Clement  of  Alexandria  testifies 
when  he  says :  ^  "  The  disciples  of  Christ  ought  so  to  appear  and  so  to 
shape  their  conduct  in  their  daily  living,  as,  for  the  sake  of  propriety, 
they  strive  to  appear  in  the  church ;  they  should  really  he,  and  not 
merely  seem  to  be  such,  —  so  gentlo,  so  devout,  so  amiable.  But  I 
know  not  how  it  is  that,  with  the  place,  they  change  flieir  appearance 
and  their  manners,  just  as  it  is  said  of  the  polypus,  that  it  changes  its 
color  with  the  roots  to  which  it  cUnga.  They  lay  aside  the  spiritual 
demeanor  which  they  aasumed  in  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  leave  it, 
aod  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  multitude  with  whom  they 
mingle.  They  convict  themselves  of  insincerity,  and  show  what  was 
really  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  by  laying  off  their  assumed  mask  of 
decorum.  They  profess  to  honor  the  word  of  God,  hut  leave  it  behind 
them  in  the  place  where  they  heard  it." 

2.  The  Places  of  AtsemUi/  used  lit/  ike  Chrisliara, 

We  have  already  said  that  the  place  where  the  congregations  assem- 
bled was  at  first  a  room  in  the  house  of  some  member  of  the  church. 
In  large  towns,  where  such  a  place  of  assembly  could  not  accommodate 
all,  it  became  necessary  tliat  smaller  portions  of  the  community  dwell- 
ing at  a  distance,  should  choose  other  places  for  their  meeting  on  the 
Sunday.  When  a  man  distinguished  for  the  talent  of  communicating 
doctrinal  instruction  settied  down  in  a  town,  he  also  might  form  a  circle 
in  the  church,  who  would  assemble  at  his  dwelUng  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  his  spiritual  discourses.  Thus  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles 
concerning  churches  in  the  house  of  Aquilas  and  of  others  will  become 
intelhgible ;  ^  and  to  this  Justin  Martyr  alluded,  when,  in  the  audience 

1  FxSaeog- 1.  ni-  f.  257.  his  honse,  when  he  resided  at  Kome,  his  or- 

^  The  diurch  in  his  house,  fi  xar'  ojnou  dinarj  home,  and  when  ho  ajiode  at  Eptie- 

aiiTov  iKK>,t)aia,    Jnsadb  pass^es,  the  re-  sus^  eomp.  liom.  16:  5,  and  1  Corinth.  16: 

ference  ceilainlj'  cannot  be  to  places  of  as-  19.    But  it  is  veiy  unlikely,  that  the  com- 

semblj  foe  entire  eoneregations,  since  in  jnnnity  would  have  coDstantly  changed  Its 

several  instances  this  i;   111/  o2kdv  tivoc  place  of  meeting  on  the  arrival  of  Aquilas. 

inKh/aia  is  expresslf  distinguished  from  It  is  more  easy  to  conceive,  that  men,  who, 

the  whole  community:  1  Cor.  16;  19  and  like  the  tenSmaker  Aquiliu,  were  obliged, 

SO,  —  the  church  at  Ephesas  assembling  in  on  account  of  their  occupation,  to  provide 

the  house  of  Aquilas  and  Priscilla,  is  first  themselves  with   large   and   commodiona 

mentioned,  and  then  besides,  off  the  breth-  dwellings  wherever  they  took  up  their  resi- 

ren,  which,  according  to  the  above  supposi-  dcnce,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  nn  on* 

tion,  would  be  the  same  thing.    Coloss.  4:  apartment  of  their  house  for  the  assembling 

15,  is  another  case  of  the  same  sort.  Again,  of  a  portion  of  the  community;  especially 

an  objection  presents  itself  against  this  ei-  when  snch  a  person  was  also  fitted,  as  prob- 

planation,  from   the   fad  that  the   same  ably  Aqnilas  was,  by  his  gift  of  teaching, 

Aquilas  should  have  the  church  meet  in  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  smdf  assembUe^ 
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wLieh  he  had  with  the  prefect  of  Rome,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Where  do  you  assemble?"  he  replied,  "  Where  each  man  can  and 
will.  You  believe,  doubtless,  that  we  all  meet  together  in  one  pla«e. 
Bat  it  is  not  8o ;  for  the  God  of  the  Christian  is  nut  confined  to  one 
spot,  but  his  invisible  presence  filia  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  all  places 
he  is  worshipped  by  the  faithful."  Justin  then  adds,  that  whenever  he 
came  to  Rome,  it  was  his  custom  to  take  up  his  residence  in  one  partic- 
ular spot,  where  those  Christians  who  were  instructed  by  him,^  and  who 
■wished  to  hear  his  discourses,  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  Other 
places  of  assembly  he  had  not  visited. 

Gradually  such  arrangements  were  made  in  these  places  of  assembly, 
as  the  proprieties  of  Christian  worship  required.  An  elevated  seat  was 
constructed  for  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  delivering  of  the 
sermon  ;*  and  a  table  set  for  the  distribution  of  the  supper,  to  which,  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  —  perhaps  not  without  some  mixture  of 
the  foreign  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice,  at  least  not  without  furnish- 
ing a  pretext  for  the  speedy  admission  of  this  idea  —  was  ^ven  the 
name  of  altar ;  ara,  altare.  Aa  the  communities  became  larger  and 
wealthier,  church  buildings  were  erected  exprrasly  for  the  use  of  the 
Christians.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  for  mention  is  made  already  of  the  ^fi^meiaiixoi  rbtroi,  (places  of 
■worship,)  of  the  Christians,  in  the  edict  of  GalSien.^  In  the  time  of  the 
outward  prosperity  of  the  church,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  many 
splendid  church  structures  had  already  arisen  in  the  large  cities. 

The  use  of  images  was  originally  foreign  to  the  worship  and  excluded 
from  the  churches  of  the  Christians  ;  and  so  in  general,  it  continued  to 
be  in  this  period.  The  confounding  of  religion  and  art  in  paganism, 
made  the  early  Christians  auspicious  of  art.  As  at  the  pagan  position 
the  sense  for  the  beautiful  had  often  appeared  at  variance  with,  and 
even  opposed  to,  the  moral  taste,  so  the  early  warmth  of  Christian  zeal 
was  incimed  to  reverse  the  relation.  The  religious  consciousness  earily 
took  an  opposite  direction  to  the  sesthetic  principle  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and  the  Holy  (Hsdained  the  beautiful  form  which  bad  been  allied  to  the 
unholy.  The  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  godlike  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  an  idea  so  well  suited  to  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  afflicted 
church  of  this  age,  men  were  inclined  to  push  to  an  undue  extreme, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  ennoble  the  divine  by  the  beautiful  form.  This 
exhibits  itself  more  particularly  in  the  universal  opinion  of  the  primitive 
church,  according  ki  which  Christ  veiled  hia  intrinsic  divine  majesty 
under  an  uncomely  appearance,  which  served  to  conceal  it ;  an  opmion 
for  which  they  found  authority  in  the  Messianic  passage,  Is.  5S :  2,  too 
literally  understood.      Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  admonishes  the 

in  the  capacily  of  n  SiSauKaXof.     Comp.  Assemani  Bibliotheca  oriental.  T.  I.  f.  391, 
above,  p.  185,  and  my  History  of  the  Plant-  (see  above,  p.  80,)  there  was  a  Christian 
ing,  4J^,  Bd.  I.  S.  20S.  church  slructnce  in  Edessa  as  early  bb  the 
^  This  was  accordingly  ifr  xai'  oIkov  roC  year  302;  and  if  the  explanation 'of  that 
'Imarivov  iKn/ti/nio.  passage  by  Mlchaelis,  Orientalische  nnd  ex- 
*  SuggeatuB,  polpilum.  egetisehe  BibUolhei,  Theil.  X.,  S.  61,  ia 
'  See  above,  p.  140,  and  the  following.  If  made  out,  this  church  was  separated  thus 
any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  nana-  early  into  three  parts,  according  lo  the  pat- 
live  of  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa,  dtcd  in  tern  of  I'aa  Jewish  temple. 
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Christians  against  placing  too  high  a  value  on  beauty  of  person,  bj 
reference  to  the  example  of  Christ,  "  Our  Lord  bimself  is  said  to  have 
been  without  comelinegs  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  who  is  letter 
than  our  Lord?  But  if  he  did  not  reveal  himself  in  that  personal 
beauty  which  is  perceptible  to  sense,  he  appeared  in  the  true  beauty 
both  of  soul  and  of  body ;  of  the  soul,  In  goodness ;  and  of  the  body, 
in  its  destination  for  an  imperishable  existence."  ^ 

Church  teachers  of  the  most  opposite  bent  of  mind,  those  inclined  to 
a  more  sensuous  and  those  to  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  conceiving 
divine  things  —  Realists  and  Idealista,  who,  on  account  of  these  different 
inteDectual  tendencies,  might  be  expected  to  have  different  views  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  as  we  find  that  different  views  of  the  same  did 
result  from  such  diverse  intellectual  tendencies  in  later  times  —  were 
yet  united  on  this  point  by  their  common  repugnance  to  that  practice 
of  confounding  the  natural  with  the  divine  in  paganism,  and  by  their 
efforts  to  preserve  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  as  little  favoraUo  to 
rehgious  images  as  TertuUian.  "  We  must  not  cling  to  the  sensuous," 
he  remarks,  when  speaking  against  the  pagan  use  of  images,  "  but  we 
must  rise  to  the  spiritual..  The  familiarity  of  daily  sight  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  divine,  and  to  pretend  to  worship  a  spiritual  essence 
through  earthly  matter,  is  to  degrade  that  essence  ki  the  world  of 
sense."  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks  how  foreign,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  notions  of  Christians  in  this  age  must  have  been  images  of  Christ. 
Pagans,  like  Alexander  Severus,,^  who  recognized  something  of  a  divine 
nature  m  Christ,  and  sects  which  confounded  pagamsm  wiyi  Christjam- 
ty,  were  the  first  to  introduce  images  of  Christ ;  as,  for  example,  the 
gnostic  sect  of  the  Carpocratians,  who  placed  snch  images  beside  the 
busts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  was  not  in  the  church,  but  in  the  family,  that  religiotra  images 
first  came  into  use  among  the  Christiana.  In  their  diuly  intercourse 
with  men,  the  ChristJans  saw  themselves  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  objects  of  the  pagan  mythology,  or,  at  least,  by  objects  offensive  to 
their  moral  and  Christian  sentiments.  Representations  of  this  sort 
covered  the  walls  in  shops,  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking  vessels,  and 
seal-rings,  on  which  the  pagans  frequently  had  engraven  the  images  of 
their  gods,  so  that  they  might  worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It 
was  natural  that  in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  wish  to  substitute  others 
more  agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  goblets, 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd,  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  our  Saviour,  rescuing  the  repeiitant  sinner,  according  to 
the  gospel  parable.^    And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in  reference  to 

'  Fadagog.  1.  m,  C.  1 ;  T6v  xipiov  airbr  Peter  and  Pou/,  as  henefactors  of  manltind. 

■t^  S^iv  alB^pAv  yeymih'iu,  Sii  'Hoaiov  rd  This  admits  of  bein^  easiW  explained  from 

irveifia  /lapTvpel.  the  religious  eclecticism  of  that  period, 

»  EnsebiuB  saya,  likewise,  hist,  ecclea.  I.  *  Tertnllian,  da  pndidtia,  c.  7 ;  Proce- 

YIL  e.  18,  that  pagam  were  the  first  to  pro-  diitit  ipste  pieliuEe  calicam  vestroruin.  Cap. 

Tide  themselves,  according  lo  their  heathen  1 0 :  Pastor,  quem  in  calice  dcpingis.    The 

notions,  with   painted   images  of   Chiiit,  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cup  seems  not  lo 
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tte  seal-rlng8  of  the  Christians,^  "  Let  our  signets  be  a  dove,  (the  sym- 
bol of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  or  a  fish,^  or  a  ship  sailing  towards  heaven,  (the 
symbol  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  the  individual  Christian  soul,) 
or  a  lyre,  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy,)  or  an  anchor,  (the  symbol  of 
Christian  hope,)  and  he  who  is  a  fisherman  will  not  he  forgetful  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children  taten  from  the  water  ;^  for  no 
images  of  gods  should  be  engraved  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  for- 
bidden all  intercourse  with  idols ;  no  sword  nor  bow,  on  the  rings  of 
those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goblets,  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are 
the  friends  of  sobriety."  Yet  religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic 
use  into  the  churches,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
The  walls  of  them  were  painted  in  thfe  manner.  The  council  of  Elvira, 
in  the  year  303,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  "  the 
objects  of  worship  and  adoration  to  he  painted  on  the  walls."  *  The 
vUible  representation  of  the  cross  may,  doubtless,  have  early  found  its 
way  among  the  Christians,  both  in  their  domestic  and  ecclesiastic  a]  life. 
This  token  was  peculiarly  common  with  them.  It  was  the  sign  of 
blessing  when  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  when  they  retired  at  night, 
when  they  went  out  and  when  they  came  in ;  employed  indeed  in  all 
the  transactions  of  daily  life.  It  was  the  sign  which  the  Christians  un- 
consciously made,  in  all  cases  of  sudden  surprize.^  It  was  a  sensible 
expression  of  the  truly  Christian  idea,  that  all  the  transactions  of  Christ- 
ians, as  well  as  their  whole  life,  should  be  sanctified  by  the  faith  in 
Christ  crucified,  by  being  referred  to  him;  that  this  faith  was  the  most 
eflectual  means  of  obtaining  the  triumph  over,  and  securing  protection 
against  all  evil.  It  was  but  too  easily,  however,  that  men  confounded 
tms  idea  with  the  symbol  which  represented  it ;  and  the  efGcaey  of  the 
fiuth  in  Christ  crucified  vras  transferred  to  the  outward  sign,  and  a 
supernatural,  sanctifying,  protecting  power,  attributed  to  this  —  an 
error,  the  vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  aa  far  hack  as  the  third 
century. 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  places  of  public  worship,  to 
that  of  the  seasons  of  worship  and  the  festivals  of  the  Christians. 

3.  Seasons  of  Pi^ic  Wotship  and  FestiBols, 

What  we  have  said  in  general  respecting  the  essential  character  of 
Christian  worship,  is  also  to  he  applied  to  the  feasts  in  particular ; 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  universality  in  Christianity  abolished  all  sep- 

have  been  pleasing  to  tlie  Monfanistic  asce-  of  this  eanon  cannot  be  settled  with  entire 

^cism.  certHinty.    There  is  a  two  fold  ambiguity. 

'  Piedagog.  1,  III.  f.  216  and  247.  The  phrase   "  quod  oolitnr  et  adoratur,* 

s  The  same  a.llasion  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  may  bo  understood  as  rercrring  to  olgects 

fishermen,  —  also  aa  allusion  to  the  ana-  of  religion  generally,  or  more  stnctlV  to  ob- 

gram  of  Christ's  name,  1X6T2  =  'IijooSf  jects  of  proper  worship,  to  images  ta  Christ, 

Xpiorof,  Beov  Tiof,  SuTj/p.  or  svmbolicfll  rppresentationa  rf  God,  — of 

"  The  Christians,  whom  Ibe  divine  leach-  the  Trinity.    Tlie  term  "walls,"  may  also 

er,  the  -Seio^   jraidayuyic,  —  Christ,  leads  be  understood  in  two  different  senses,  cither 

through  baptism  to  regeneration.  as  referring  to  (he  walls  of  the  house  or 

*  He,  quod  colitnr  et  adoratur  in  parioti-  those  of  the  church. 
hns  depingatur.    Couoil.  Illibert.  can.  36.        ^  Comp,  Tertallian,  de  corona  miliU  c  3 
It  most  be  admitted,  that  the  interpretation 
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aralive  and  particulariaang  limitation ;  the  Christian  worship  of  God 
claiming  for  itself  the  entire  life  flowing  out  from  a  commerce  with 
heaven,  that  clung  no  longer  to  the  elementa  of  the  world,  was  no  longer 
to  be  confined  either  to  any  particular  pla<:e  or  to  a  particular  time.  In 
the  New  Testament  fulfilment,  i.  e.,  the  keeping  holy  of  the  entire  life 
as  a  life  consecrated  every  day  alike  to  God,  the  Old  Testament  law 
of  the  Sabbath  must  find  its  resolution.  Not  barely  the  observance 
of  Jewish  feasts,  but  all  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the  Chris- 
tian life  by  reference  to  certain  times,  is  reprobated  by  the  apoatle 
Paul,  as  a  Jewish  practice,^  a  descent  to  servile  dependence  on  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world.  But  if  men  ^id,  notwithstanding,  now  select  certain 
days  for  the  purpose  of  associating  with  them  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  facta  connected  with  the  history  of  K«dcmption,  to  which  the 
whole  Christian  life  waa  ever  to  be  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  occasions  central  points  of  Christian  fellowship,  yet  this  waa  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  that  Christian  tendency  and  intuition  which 
were  at  bottom.  It  was  only  a  descent  from  the  elevation  of  the  pure 
spirit,  at  which  even  the  Clmstian,  still  partaking  of  a  double  nature, 
cannot  always  sustain  himself,  to  the  position  of  sensuous  weakness,  — 
a  descent  which  must  become  the  more  necessary,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion aa  the  fire  of  the  first  enthusiasm,  the  glow  of  the  first  love, 
abated.  But  even  in  this  respect, aa  well  as  in  reference  to  the.idea  of 
the  priesthood,  the  particularizing  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation introduced  a  disturbing  influence,  by  fastening  itself  on  that 
which  had  sprung  ori^nally  from  the  purer  development  of  the  Christian 
hfe. 

When  the  Montanista  were  wishing  to  introduce  new  &ists  hy  law, 
which  were  to  be  confined  to  stated  times,  what  Paul  had  written  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  against  the  Jewish  observance  of  times 
was  very  justly  quoted  against  them ;  but  Tertulhan,  the  defender  of 
Montanism,  whom  we  have  described  above  as  standing  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  early  Christian,  the  purely  evangohcal  period,  and  the 
Christian  Jewish  period  which  was  now  about  to  commence,  already 
shows  himself  incapable  of  rightly  distinguishing  the  two  positions,  that 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  he  conceives  the 
Judidzing  spirit,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul,  to  consist  simply  in  the  ob- 
Bervanee  of  Jemsh  festivals,  and  not  in  the  whole  relation  correspond- 
ing to  ike  Jewish  position  of  particular  days,  —  whatever  days  they 
might  be,  —  to  the  religious  consciousness.  According  to  his  view,  it 
would  savor  in  no  respect  of  Judaism,  if  feasts  which  had  reference  to 
what  is  simply  Christian,  were  placed  in  suck  a  relatiim  to  the  religious 


The  weekly  and  yearly  festivals  of  the  Christians  originated  in  the 
same  fundamental  idea,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  whole  Chris- 

1  See  ray  History  of  the  Planting,  etc.,  galium  Eolcnnitatum   observanlcs  sumns ; 

Bd.  I.,  S.  219,  ff.  mas  enim  Apostolus  dedocet,  compescena 

^  Against  this  objection  of  conforming  to  yeleiis  Testamentj  in  Chrislo  sepnlti  porse- 

Jewish  practices,  —  "  Gftlaljcuri,"  Tertnlli-  Teranti&m,    Quodsi  nova  conditio  in  Cling- 

an, dc jejuniis.  c.  14,  replies:  Gfilaticamur  to,  jam  nova  et solennia esse debebnnt. 

plane,  si  Jiidaicaram  c^ ' '  '" 
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tian  life,  —  the  idea  of  imitating  Chriat,  the  crucified  and  the  risen,  — 
iautating  him  in  his  death,  by  appropriating  through  faith  and  repent- 
ance the  effects  of  hia  death,  bj  dying  to  self  and  to  the  world, -^inu- 
tatmg  him  in  his  resurrection,  by  rising  with  him,  in  faJth  and  through 
the  power  wiiich  he  imparts,  to  a  new  and  holy  life,  consecrated  to 
Grod,  commencing  here  in  the  germ,  and-unfolding  itself  to  maturity  in 
another  world.  Hence,  the  ^MJifoe  was  thefeatival  of  the  resurrection  ; 
and  the  preparation  for  it,  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  -with 
penitence  and  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  of  fasting  and  peni- 
tence. Accordingly  in  the  week,  the  jubilee  or  festival  of  joy  was  Sun- 
day ;  the  preparation  for  it  were  the  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  conse- 
crated to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  what  pre- 
ceded them,  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Accordingly,  the  yearly  fesH- 
vols  were  in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  hia 
works  after  his  resurrection  and  ascendon ;  —  the  preparation  for  these, 
were  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  the  fasts.  Having 
presented  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  more  in 
detail,  the  several  weekly  and  yearly  festivals. 

The  opposition  to  Judaism  early  led  to  the  special  observance  of  Sun- 
day in  place  of  the  Sabbath.  The  first  intimation  of  this  change  is  in 
Acts  20 ;  7,  where  we  find  the  church  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  ^  a  still  later  one  is  in  It«v.  1 :  10,  where  by  the  "  Lord  s  day," 
can  hardly  be  understood  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus  in  the  catholic 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  chapter,  Sun- 
day is  designated  as  the  day  of  jubilee  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection and  ascension  to  heaven,^  Eind  of  the  new  creation  which  then 
commenced ;  and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesiang  it  is  pre- 
supp<sed,^  that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to  Christianity  sub- 
stituted Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sabbath.  As.  the  Sabbath  was  regard- 
ed as  representing  Judiusm,  Sunday  was  contemplated  as  a  symbol  of 
the  new  hfe  consecrated  to  the  risen  Chriat  and  grounded  in  his  resur- 
rection. Sunday  was  distinguished  as  a  day  of  joy,  by  being  exempted 
from  fasts,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  prayer  was  performed  on  this 
day  in  a  standing  and  not  in  a  kneeling  posture,  as  Christ,  by  his  resni> 
rection,  had  raised  up  fallen  man  again  to  heaven.  But  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  Tertullian  a  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  view  of  feasts,  so  we  find  also  in  him  indications  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday ;  for  by  him,  attend- 

I  See  my  History  of  flie  Planting,  etc,  Sunday :  "  ^  ^  ko!  i  'Iijo-ouf  hviani  ix  vcn- 

Vol,  I.  p.  215,  f,  puv   Koi  ijiavepaOelc  ovs^t]  tif  roil;  aipa- 

'  Considering  tho   close   connection  in  voO^."    Nor  can  I  think  myeslf  authorized 

which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  as-  to  infer  from  it,  either  that  according  to  the 

cension  to  heaven  stood  with  each  other  in  author's  opinion,  Christ's  ascension  also  oc- 

tho  Christian  consciousness,  —  since  his  res-  curred  on  Sunday  .'or  tliat  he  conceived  the 

□rrection  was  regarded  as  bat  a  transition  tact  to  haw  been  tliat  Christ  rose  to  heaven 

point  to  his  entire  exaltation  ahove  the  immediately  after  his  first  appearance  to 

region  of  earth  iii  this  new,  glorified  form  Mary,  as  the  risen  Saviour, 

of  existence,  —  I  cannot  lay  so  great  stress  «  Chap.  9 :  Mjjuert  aa/iSari^ovTci,  qM.3 

on  the  manner  in  which  the  wnler  of  this  KarA  Kvpiax^  ^u^  CuvTe;, 
letter  expresses   himself  with   regard   to 
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ing  to  any  business  on  Sunday  seems  to  have  been  regarded  33 
Mnful,^ 

Again,  the  Friday  of  every  week — tliia  day  in  particular  —  and 
the  Thursday  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
Bufferings  of  Chriet  aod  of  the  preparatory  circumstances.  On  these 
days  there  were  meetings  for  prayer,  and  fasts  tiH  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  yet  nothing  in  regard  to  these  arrangements  was  defined  by 
law.  Every  one  took  a  part  in  these  observances  according  to  his  own 
particular  necessities  and  his  inclination.  Such  faats,  united  with 
prayer,  the  Christians,  —  who  were  fond  of  comparing  their  calling  to  a 
militia  Ohristi,  —  called  stationea^  as  if  they  constituted  the  sentry 
duties  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ;  —  hence  both  these  days  were  named 
dies  stationum? 

Those  churches,  however,  which  were  composed  of  Jewish  Christiana,* 
though  they  admitted,  with  the  rest,  the  festival  of  Sunday,  yet  re- 
tained aJso  that  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  was  from  these  that  the  custom 
became  general  in  the  Eastern  church  of  distinguishing  this  day,  as 
well  as  Sunday,  by  the  exclusion  of  fasts  and  by  the  standing  position 
in  prayer;  while  in  the  Western,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  church, 
where  the  opposition  against  Judaism  predominated,  the  custom,  on  the 
other  hand,  grew  out  of  this  opposition,  of  observing  the  Sabbath  also 
as  a  fast  day.^    This  difference  in  customs  became  stiikkig  whenever 

1  As  is  to  be  inferred  from  Tertullian'i  Tertullian  the  Monlanist  here  attacks,  wa 

language,  do  ornt.  e,33:  Solo  die  domini-  find  mentioned  by  Viclorinus,  bishop  of 

CO  resucrectionis  noii  ab  isto  tantum  (tbe  Pelabio  ia  Pa.nnonia,  (now  Pettau  in  Stei- 

bowing  of  (he  Imee,)  Eed  omni  anxietalia  ermark,)  near  Ibe  close  of  the  third  ceuta- 

habitu  et  officio  cavere  debemas,  differentia  ry,  in  the  fn^ment  on  the  History  of  the 

etiam  ntgoiia,  n«  quern  diaboh  locum  dknoK.  Creation,  lirst  published  b;  Cave  hist,  lit. 

*  We  find  the  word  slatio  used  in  this  He  calls  this  coniinuaUon  "  snperposido 
sense,  first  in  Hermns  Pastor,  1.  III.  Simil-  jejanii."  Pasting  on  the  Sabbath  appears 
tnd.  V.  —  often  in  Tertullian.  SCatio  was  in  this  case  to  hare  been  a  preparation  for 
tiie  technical  desi^ation  for  this  half-fast,  the  jnbilee  of  the  communion  on  Snuday, 
as  controdistin^nished  from  the  proper  as  opposed  to  the  Jewish  celebration  of  the 
jejunia,    TerCallian,  de  jejuniis,  c,  14.  Sabbat,  which  hail   been   abrogated   by 

'  Feria  qoarta  et  sexta,  probably  —  feria  Christ.    Hoc  die  solemuf  siiperponere ;  id- 

diei  quartje,  sextJB ;  hence  the  signification  circo,  ut  die  dominico  cum  gratiarom  ac- 

of  the  word  feria  in  the  Latin  pliraaeology  (lone  ad  panem  ( the  sacrament  of  ilie  sup- 

of  the  church.  per,)  exeamns.    EC  parasceve  superpositio 

*  From  (he  language  of  the  passage,  flat,  ne  quid  cum  Judieis  sabbatnni  obser- 
which  has  already  l«en  cited,  Jgnat.  ep.  ad.  vare  videaraus.  Galland.  bibl.  pair.  T.  IV. 
M^nes :  01  hv  miAaioif  -npayiiamv  iain-  and  Bouth  reliquiat  sacrce,  Vol.  III.  p^. 
OTpo^tWEf, — /h/kIti  (To^/JarifouTif,    u3,W  237.     Oion.  1815. 

Koril  KvpiaK^  fw^  fijwref,  it  might  be  in-  Tbe  council  of  Elvira  opposed  to  the  er- 
ferred,  indeed,  (hat  the  Jewish  Christians  ror  of  the  Sabbath  celebration,  such  a  con- 
had  sabatitui«d  Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sab-  tinuation  of  the  fast  on  Friday  over  into 
bach;  the  inference,  however,  thus  general-  the  Sabbath;  Can.  26:  Errorem  placuit 
1y  expressed,  assuredly  cannot  be  true.  corrigi,  at  omni  sabbati  die  snperposiciones 
'  Tertullian,  de  jejun.  c.  14 :  Quanquara  celebremus.  This  canon  may,  without  ques- 
V03  etiam  sabbatum  si  quando  continuatis,  tion,  be  differently  understood,  according  as 
nunquam  nisi  in  Paschate  jejunandum.  He  we  refer  the  piirase  "errorem  corrigi,"  to 
objects,  as  a  Montanist,  to  his  Roman  op-  something   not  expressly  stated,  but  aup- 

Eonents,  that  they  had  deprived  the  Sab-  plied  bv  the  mind,  or  to  the  following  con- 
ath  of  its  due  celebration,  and  sometimes  text.  If  it  is  referred  to  the  last,  (hfi  conn- 
continued  the  fast  on  Friday  over  into  the  cil  must  be  understood  as  declaring  itself 
Sabbath,  when  properly  the  only  excepUon  expressly  opposed  to  these  superposiiiones. 
to  be  made  here  was  in  the  case  of  the  pass-  But  the  analogy  of  the  whole  st^e  of  ex- 
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members  of  Eastern  ehurclies  pa^ed  their  Sabbaths  in  churches  of  the 
West.  But  too  soon,  the  principles  of  the  apostolic  church,  which, 
amidst  all  the  differences  in  outward  things,  abode  firmly  by  the  unity 
of  fajth  and  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  love,  was  departed  from,  and  vni- 
formitff  in  such  matters  was  required.  Tertullian,  previous  to  his  con- 
vermon  to  Montaniam,  spoke  on  this  disputed  point  with  Christian  mod- 
eration. He  said  of  the  few  advocates  of  the  Eastern  custom,^  "  The 
Lord  will  bestow  his  grace,  so  that  they  will  either  yield,  or  else  fel- 
low their  own  opimon  without  giving  offence  to  others."  As  early  aa 
the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy,  ^e  !eamed  IIippolyt^s  was  led  to 
writfi  on  this  controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  church.'-' 

From  the  same  point  of  view  orijpnated  the  first  yearly  festivala 
among  the  Christians ;  yet  here,  that  opposition  between  the  communi- 
ties composed  of  Jewish  and  liioae  composed  of  Gentile  Christians, 
which  had  such  important  influence  on  the  enfolding  of  the  life  of  the 
church  as  welt  as  of  its  doctrines,  was  strongly  manifested  at  tlie  very 
banning.  The  former  retained,  with  the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial 
law,  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  although  gradually  they  ascnbed  to  them 
such  Christian  import  as  might  naturally  present  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians,  there  were  probably, 
from  the  first,  no  yearly  festivals  whatever,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paiil.^  This  then  must  have  been  the  case  also  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  assuredly  were  founded  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  But  from  tMne  churches  started  the  controversies  in  the 
second  century  respecting  the  tune  of  the  paasover ;  and  they  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  an  ancient  usage  introduced  by  the  Apostle  John. 
In.  regard  to  this  point,  thus  much  if  truth  may  doubtless  lie  at  hot- 
tcm  ;  that  the  changes  ^hich  took  place  in  these  churches,  after  the 
times  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  particular  form  of  worship  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  annual  feast,  —  which  we  must  assume,  and  search  for  its 
cause,  —  might  be  deri\ed  from  tho  Apostle  John,  whose  longer  resi- 
dence in  Minor  Asia  must  have  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  state  of 
the-  churches  there.  As  it  regards  him,  it  ie  in  itself  probable,  that  aa 
he  had  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  annual  fes- 
tival, and  as  the  feast  of  the  paasover,  which  called  to  mind  the  great 
facts  of  lihich  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  must  have  had  a  peculiar 
significancy  for  him,  he  may  have  introduced  its  celebration  when  he 
took  up  his  permaneat  readence  among  tlie  churches  of  that  region. 
Thus  is  it  explained  how  it  happened  that  men  were  giuded  there  wholly 
by  the  chronology  of  the  Jewish  paseover. 

tion.    At  a  later  period,  when  the  point  of        >  Be  oraC  c.  23. 

view  from  whiph  the  subject  waa  regarded  .    *  Cfr.  Hioronymns  ep.  ?2,  sd.  Vilnl. 
in  the  early  Christian  times,  had  passed  out        *  The  passage,  1  Coriiiih.  5 :  7,  eontuna 

of  mind,  and  the  canse  of  that  custom  in  in  no  eon,  any  allusion  to  a  celebration  of 

the  Eoman  church  of  fasting  on  the  Sah-  the  possover  in  the  Corinthian  church,  which 

bafli  was  no  longer  obvious,  fables  were  in-  was  pecnliar  to  the  Christians ;  but  simply 

vented  in  e^splanation  of  the  mauer ;  as,  for  opposes  that  cleansing  of  the  heart  whim 

example,  that  Peifir  had  (listed  on  this  day  is  the  result  of  faiih,  to  the  outward  Jewish 

to  prepare  himself  for  the   dispule  with  celebration  of  (he  frasi.    Comp.  my  Histo 

Simon  Magus.  ry  of  the  Planting,  &c..  Vol,  I.  p.  230. 
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Now  in  modern  tiraes,  it  has  become  the  prevailing  opinion,^  that  the 
paschal  supper  which  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  observed  in  remem- 
brance of  the  last  paschal  supper  of  Christ,  was  the  point  by  which 
they  determined  the  time  of  the  Christian  paschal  supper.  But  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  the  most  reliable  and  the  oldest  document  on  this 
controversy,  —  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,* — favora 
this  view.^  From  the  language  used  in  this  document,  it  might  much 
rather  be  inferred,  that  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Mmor,  the  Christians 
■who  followed  the  Johannean  tradition,  went  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  day  of 
Christ's  passion.  Hence  it  was  believed  that  this  day  ought  ever  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion,  since  also  the 
paschal  lamb,  slain  by  the  Jews  on  this  day,  was  considered  a  foretype 
of  the  offering  of  Christ.*  At  all  events,  then,  it  is  settled,  that  in  Asia 
Minor  the  celebration  of  the  passover  was  established  wholly  according 
to  the  Jewish  chronology.  Hence  it  might  come  about,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  passion  was  celebrated  on  another  day  of  the  week 
than  Friday,  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  another  day 
than  Sunday,  When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  annual  feasts  were  introduced  also  into  the  Western  churches, 
men  proceeded  from  an  altogether  different  point  in  determining  their 
times.  Following  the  same  method  according  to  which  the  weekly  fes- 
tivals had  been  arranged,  Christians  held  it  necessary  that  a  H^day 
should  always  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  a  Sun- 
day to  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

This  difference  of  outward  use  existed  at  first,  without  bemg  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance, -^  since  it  was  an  external  thmg, — ^  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  was  still  kept  in  mind,  thit  the  kmgdom  of 

1  The  first  start  to  which  wns  ^ven  by  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  paschal 
the  Bissortation  piibUsh«d  by  myself  in  the  supper  to  be  held  on  the  et  ening  of  this 
2d  Uefte  des  Kirchenhistorischen  Archiv's  day,  which  supper,  according  lo  the  gospel 
von  Valer,  J.  1823.  See  the  history  of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  last  paschal  sup- 
treatises  on  this  sulnect,  —  a  subject  ren-  peF  of  Christ,  it  was  believed  should  be 
dered  obsctire  and  difficult  by  the  deticien-  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  feast  of 
cy  of  ancient  accounts  and  the  ambipiity  the  paasover,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
of  the  tenn  Pascha,  —  in  Ulgen's  Zeicschrift  month  Niiuin.  Afterwards  it  is  said :  Tlav- 
fiir  die  historische  Theologie,  Bd.  IL  4te3  tots  t^v  ijiilpav  ^yaymi  ol  avyyeneTc  /lov, 
Stiick.  J.  1832,  by  Dr.  Rettberg.  Btoii  nyv  'londaitiu  4  Ho^  ^pme  t^v  iv/itpr. 

2  Euseb.  I.  V.  c.  24.  The  fragment,  pre-  What  sense  wonld  this  afford,  if  the  sub- 
served to  us  in  the  Chronicon  paschale  ject  of  discourse  were  the  paschal  sapper! 
Alexandrinam,  from  a  work  by  ApoUina-  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  of  itself,  that  the  pas- 
ris  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  feast  of  the  Pass-  dial  mpper  could  be  held  only  on  the  day 
over,  of  which  I  have  made  much  use  in  when  the  Jews  removed  the  leaven  from 
the  Dissertation  just  referred  to,  is,  to  say  their  houses.  This  would  be  idem  per  idem, 
the  least,  suspicions ;  since  in  the  ancient  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  is  consist- 
lista  of  the  writings  of  Apollinaris,  in  Ea-  ent,  if  we  suppose,  that  the  wiiter  is  speak- 
sebius,  in  Jerome  and  in  Pholins,  no  such  io"  of  the  celebration  in  rcmBwiJranee  of 
work  is  mentioned ;  and  it  were  singular  if  Christ's  passion,  on  the  fourteentfi  of  ^8 
in  the  district  where  he  wrote,  the  usa^  of  month  Hisaa.  The  sonrce  of  proof  ap- 
the  church  in  Asia  Minor  was  not  followed,  pealed  lo  here  was  the  gospel,  by  which 

•  Polycrates,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  says  may  be  nndcrstood  either  the  evangelical 

of  his  predecessors;  RavrcQ  ^purov  i^w  history  generally,  or  the  gospel  of  John  in 

fipipav  T^f  Tcaaapsc'iai/lcKa-ntC  ToS  iraax"  particular. 

irarti  rS  ciafyEJiioi'.     This,  to  say  the  least,  '  Conip.  Justin  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph,  Jud. 

would  be  singularly  expressed,  if  it  is  to  bo  f.  259,  and  f.  338,  ed  Colon. 
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God  consists  neither  in  meat  nor  drink,  nor  any  other  kind  of  external 
action. 

This  diversity,  together  with  several  other  differences,  between  the 
church  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  church  of  Borne,  first  came  into  discus- 
sion when,  in  the  year  162,  the  bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  made  a 
visit  to  Anieetus  bishop  of  Eome.^  Polycarp  alleged  that  he  himself 
had  observed  such  a  passover  with  the  Apostle  John,  whose  disciple  he 
was.  Anicetus  alleged,  that  his  predecessors  (in  a  church  consisting  of 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  school  of  Paul,  and  in  which  there  were 
ori^nally  no  yearly  feasts  at  all^)  had  introduced  nothing  of  that  sort. 
But  as  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  apostles  were  agreed  in  respect  to 
such  outward  matters,  nor  that  they  would  have  considered  uniformity 
in  regard  to  such  things  as  necessary,  it  was  believed  that  without  pre- 
judice to  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  Christians,  a  difference  on  these 
points  might  be  suffered  to  remain.  As  a  token  that  the  bond  of 
Cln-istian  brotherhood  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such,  and,  as  it  seems, 
other  still  more  important  points  of  difference,  Anicetus  permitted  Poly- 
carp to  preside  in  the  church  in  place  of  himself,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

If  two  books  which,  about  the  year  171,  the  bishop  Melito  of  Sardis 
wrote  upon  the  passover,^  referred  to  this  dispute,  it  must  about  this 
time  have  broken  out  anew ;  yet  it  does  not  admit  of  being  proved,  that 
the  work  contained  any  reference  of  that  sort.  The  typical  explanation 
of  the  Jewish  passover  might  also  have  led  to  the  composition  of  such  a 
work,  independent  of  this  controversy. 

But  about  the  year  290,  when  Victor  was  bishop  of  the  Roman 
church,*  the  controversy  broke  out  afresh.  On  the  one  side  stood  the 
church  of  Home,  together  with  the  churches  of  Cacsarea  in  Palestine, 
of  Jerusalem,  of  Tyre  and  of  Alexandria ;  on  the  other  were  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  headed  by  the  bishop  Polycrates  of  Ephesus. 

The  Roman  bishop,  actuated  by  that  hierarchical  spirit,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  Roman 
church,^  published  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  churches  of 

1  At  any  rale,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  —  the  conflict  between  the  ancient  rites  ae- 

litngiiage  of  Irenieus,  cited  b;  Eusebiue,  cording  to  Paul,  and  the  more  recent  ones 

the  object  of  Polycarp's  journey  to  Rome  accordiag  to  John.    I  speafe  here  only  by 

was  not  to  settle'  the  disputes  respecting  way  of  conjecture, 

the  feast  of  the  paaaovec.    No  disputes  on  'Euseb.  i.  IV.  c.  S6. 

this  question  had  as  yet  arisen ;  and  the  *  I  once  inferred,  from  the  fitct  that  Ire- 

conTersation  upon  it  was  only  cursotily  in-  nseue,  in  his  letter  to  "Victor,  holds  up  only 

trodnced,  while  llio  parties  were  speaking  those  Roman  bishops  who  preceded  Soler, 

on  the  points  in  which  the  churches  diS  as  patterns  of  toleration,  that  a  change  had 

fered.    Neither  is  it  by  any  moans  clear,  already  taken  place  under  the  latter;  bnt 

ijthough  it  is  possible,  thai  the  object  of  if  we  mark  how  the  phrases  in  Irenieus, 

the  jonmey  was  to  discuss  those  oSier  dif-  oi  (w/iS)  Xorijpor  npcaffirspoi  and  ol  irpe 

ferences.    More  importance  has  been  some-  mv  rrpeu^vTepoi,  answer  to  each  other,  it 

times  attribnied  to  this  lisil,  than  It  can  becomes  evident  that  no  stress  can  be  laid 

be  proved  historically  to  have  had.  on  the  former  of  them.    Ireniens  means 

*  The  mailer  is  obscure,  as  we  have  in  simply  lo  say,  that  ditFerenee,  and  withal 

onr  hands  only  a  disconnected  fragment  of  that  tolerance,  did  not  first  begin  under  the 

the  letter  of  tremens.    Perhaps  there  was  last  bishops,  but   existed   a&eady  before 

not  as  yet  even  Ihen  in  the  Roman  church  Soter. 

any  yearly  feast ;  perhaps  the  difference  *  See  above,  p.  SI4. 
at  lliai  time  had  reference  to  this  very  point. 
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Asia  Minor,  on  aeeount  of  this  trivial  point  of  dispute ;  but  thb  un 
christian  proceeding  could  not  fail  to  encounter  decided  resistance,  in 
an  age  when  some  portion  of  the  gospel  spirit  sGll  remained.  Irenseus, 
in  the  name  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Viennaj  wrote  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  sharply  rebuked  this  method  of  procedure.  He  endeav- 
orcif  to  make  Victor  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  Anicetus,  and  declared  to  him,  "Notwith- 
standmg  these  differences,  we  live  together  in  peace,  and' oar  disagree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fesfa  serves  only  to  make  our 
unity  of  faith  the  more  clearly  evident."  In  the  same  letter,  or  another 
document  originating  in  the  same  controversy,  he  said,  "  The  apostles 
have  directed  us  to  let  no  man  judge  us  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  re- 
spect of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  Sabbath  days.  Why 
then  these  disputes,  why  these  (^visions  ?  We  observe  fasta,  but  with 
the  sour  leaven  of  malice  and  cunning,  rending  the  church  of  God ;  we 
observe  the  externals,  so  as  to  let  go  those  weightier  matters  of  f^th 
and  love.  We  have  learned  from  the  prophets,  however,  that  such  feasts 
and  such  fasts  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

As  Friday  was  customarily  considered  a  day  of  penitence  and  fasting 
preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection  Sunday,  it  was  the 
practice  of  these  churches,  where  one  Friday  in  the  year  was  conse- 
crated to  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  and  one  Sunday  to  the  re- 
membrance of-  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  make  this  Friday  a  day  of 
penitence  and  fasting  preparatory  to  the  greatest  Christian  festival,  the 
celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. Tet  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  this  season  of  fasting,  nothing 
was  determined.  In  Order  to  imitate  the  temptation  of  Jesus  during 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  this  fast  was  extended  in  some  districts 
to  forty  hours,  which  led  afterwards  to  the  forty  days,^  or  Quadragesi- 
mal fast. 

After  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  followed  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
(Whitsuntide,)  in  remembrance  of  Christ  risen  and  glorified,  as  he 
tims  revealed  himself  to  the  faithful,  and  at  length  aclavely  manifested 
himself,  in  a  self-subsistent  community  of  divine  life,  in  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  All  this  was  embraced  as  one  included  sum  of  the 
activity  and  self-revelation  of  the  ascended  and  glorified  Redeemer,  in 
this  prolonged  celebration  of  fifty  days.  It  is  evident  from  this,  how 
closely  connected  in  the  Christian  consciousness  of  tins  period  were  the 
conceptions  of  Christ  ascended  and  glorified.^  This  entire  period  was 
ol^erved  as  Sunday ;  that  is,  there  was  never  any  fasting ;  prayers  were 
made  in  the  standing  and  not  in  the  kneeling  posture ;  it  was  perhaps 

1  IreniETis,  in  Enseb.  5.  T.  c.  94.  he  obseirea :  "  Whoever  in  anccrity  of  heart 

'  This  mode  of  contemplating  (he  sub-  can  say,  God  has  raised  na  up  and  set  us 

jectwas  Etill  adopted  aJso  hrOrlgen.and  with  ium.  in  heavenly  places,  celebrates  eon- 

oceonnla  for  the  manner  in  wfiich  he  places  Btantlj  the  feast  of  pentecoat."     ('0  du- 

ici  juxtaposidon  with  the  weekly  feasts,  the  va/ievoiaer^  uTuf&dat  Wj'Etv,  aimav^BTJi- 

vapaanEvai  and  KvpiaKOi.  the  yearly  feasts,  /tev  t^  Xpiar^,  &%\it  xai  ri  trvviysife  nal 

the  iraax"  and  the  wevTriKoaT/l,  regarding  awcKa^iucv  i/ioj  hi    roil   iiroupoviOif  Iv 

the  feast  of  the  resurrection  as  the  point  at  Xpiur^,  id  i^rriv  iv  tbij-  rfit  irOiTTiKoa 

which  the  feast  of  pentecosl  begaiL   Heneo  iiidpat;. )    Orig.  c.  Cels- 1.  VIIL  c  22. 
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the  caae  also,  (in  many  of  the  churches  at  least,)  that  the  congregar 
tioiia  daily  assembled  and  celebrated  the  eommunion.i  Aflcrwarda,  two 
special  events  were  selected  out  of  this  whole  period,  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  the  celebration  of 
Pentecost  was  confined. 

These  feasts,  as  it  appears  from  the  passage  cited  out  of  Origen, 
were  the  only  ones  generally  observed  in  this  period.  That  fnndamen- 
tal  view  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  which  referred  everything  to  the 
sulferings,.  resurrection  and  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  accommodation  or 
opposition  to  the  Jewish  observajicciS,  were  reasons  that  these  in  partic- 
ular constituted  tho  only  general  festivals.  The  idea  of  a  Urthrday 
festival  was  foreign  to  the  Christiajis  of  this  period  generally ;  they  re- 
garded the  second  birth  as  the  man's  true  birth.  So  far  aa  it  con- 
cerned the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the  case  must  have  been  somewhat 
different,  indeed.  Ey  him,  human  nature  waa  to  be  sanctified  from  its 
earliest  development.  But  this  fact  could  not  at  first  present  itself  in 
80  prominent  a  point  of  light  to  the  early  Christians,  so  many  of  whom 
had  embraced  Christianity  when  now  advanced  in  years,  and  after  a 
decisive  crisis  of  their  life.  It  was,  moreover,  only  by  degrees  that 
Christianity  could  pass  over  into  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  Be- 
sides, it  was,  in  truth,  unknown  at  what  definite  time  the  celebration  of 
the  remembrance  of  Chrbt's  birth  should  be  placed,  as  nothing  definite 
was  ascertained  respecting  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  case  was  entire- 
ly different  with  those  more  ancient  annual  feasts. 

Yet  we  find  even  in  this  period  some  trace,  probably,  of  the  festival  of 
Christmas.  The  history  of  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
another  kindred  festival,  the  festival  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in 
his  character  as  the  Messiah,  his  consecration  to  the  oiSce  of  Messiah 
at  bis  baptism  by  John  and  the  beginning  of  his  pubUe  ministry,  called 
afterwards  the  lopT^  rCm  hm^iiiv,  t^c  hti^avcia;  tov  Xpiarov.  We  find  in 
later  times,  that  these  festivals  spread  in  opposite  directions ;  thp  for- 
mer extended  ifeelf  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  latter  from  the 
East  to  the  West.^     Clement  of  Alexandria  simply  notices,  that  the 

'  We  might  infer  from  Tertallian,  de  oniy  the  feast  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
orat.  c  S3,  wliere  lie  had  said  thac  worldly  Spirit:  and  hence  requires,  chat  it  EhoDld 
business  on  Sunday  was  deferred,  and  be  celebrated  fifty  days  after  Easter.  It 
whore  he  suhsequently  tmnsfers  the  entire  charges  the  former,  who  did  bnt  wrongly 
celebration  of  Sunday  Co  the  penCecosC,  cliat  apply  the  name  of  pentecost,  of  departing 
the  former  practice  was  obseryed  also  from  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Ut  cnneti 
throngh  the  whole  of  Pentecost:  i^ich,  diem  I'onttcostea  post  Pascha  eelebremus, 
however,  oan  hardly  be  credited.  De  Tdol-  non  qnndragcsimaD:),  nisi  quinqungesimam. 
olatria,  e.  14,  he  says,  wishing  Co  withhold  '  The  feast  of  £piphany,  considered  as 
Christiiins  from  taking  any  part  in  the  the  feast  of  Christ's  baptism,  stood  in  high 
heathen  festivals :  Excerpe  sii^olis  soUen-  consideration  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
nilates  nationnm,  Pcntecosten  imptere  non  centnry,  at  Antioch,  while  the  introducUon 
polerunt  The  ^rst  trace  of  a  limitation  of  the  Christmas  festival,  coming  fmm  the 
of  the  penlecosl  to  one  day,  is  to  be  found  West,  met  there  with  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 
perhnps  in  the  43d  canon  of  the  eouncU  of  silion.  Several  Eaalem  churches,  where 
Klvira.  This  certainly  very  obscure  canon  men  became  first  acquainted  with  the  fes- 
scems  most  naturally  to  admit  of  being  nn-  tival  of  Christmas  in  the  last  part  of  the 
derstood  as  meaning  that  some  had  selected  fourth  century,  or  still  later,  but  where  the 
out  of  the  whole  time  of  pentecost  merely  feaat  of  Christ's  baptism  liad  been,  longer 
the  feast  of  ascension.  On  the  other  hand,  known,  aflerwcrds  united  both  feasts  to- 
by the  pentecost  the  council  understands  gethor ;  just  as  in  the  Western  churches  a 
VOL.  I.                                      26 
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Gnostic  aect  of  the  BasUidiaiis  kept  the  latter  festival  in  his  time  at 
Alexandria.  It  cfin  hardly  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  aect  in- 
vented the  festival,  interested  as  they  were  in  observing  it  on  the 
ground  of  their  doctrines ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  cathoUc 
church  would  ever  have  received  it  from  the  Gnostics.  They  had  most 
probably  borrowed  it  from  Jewish  Christian  churches  in  Palestine 
or  Syria.  "With  Jemsh  Christiana  it  probably  originated ;  for  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  this  moment  in  the  hfe  of  Jesus  must  have 
appeared  most  important.  The  Gnostics  afterwards  gave  it  their  own 
interpretation.  Clement  speaks,  at  the  same  time,  of  individuals  who 
were  disposed  to  calculate  not  only  the  y&air  but  alao  the  day  of  the 
nativity  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  seems  to  censiu^  such  inquiries  as  idle 
and  unprofitable,  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
cert^nty.  He  does  not  state  indeed  that  they  observed  the  day  wliich 
they  attempted  to  determine,  as  a  festival ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
day  which  they  took  so  much  pains  to  reckon,  they  abo  observed ;  and 
the  general  shaping  of  the  passage  in  Clement  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  was  his  meaning.^  He  could  not  have  alluded,  however,  to 
the  Gnostics,  of  whom  he  speaks  afterwards,  for  with  Gmr  system  the 
festival  of  Christmas  stood  in  direct  contradiction.  Thus  these  two 
feasts  answer  to  two  stages  of  Christian  intuition,  a  lower  and  a  higher ; 
that  which  attached  itself  immediately  to  Judaism,  and  the  Christian 
stage  carried  forward  to  an  independent  development;  the  view  of 
Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  armed  mth  divine  powers 
for  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  Jesus  as  the  god-man,  the  Word 
become  fiesh,  whose  humanity  was  from  the  be^nning  filled  with  the 
divine  essence.  We  pass  now  to  consider  the  several  acts  of  Christian 
worship. 

4.  TAe  Kcerol  ocM  of  CkTislian  Worihip. 

The  nature  of  the  single  acts  of  Christian  worship  will  be  evident 
from  ^hat  wo  have  remarked  respecting  its  essence  generally.  As  the 
elevation  of  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  united  church  to  God  was  the 
end  of  the  whole,  so  instruction  and  edification  by  uniting  in  the  com- 
mon contemplation  of  the  divine  word,  constituted,  from  the  first,  a 
principal  part  of  Christian  worship.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  done, 
might,  like  the  form  of  the  church  constitution,  be  closely  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  assembhcs  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
the  synagogues.''  As  in  the  synagogue  assemblies  of  the  Jews  the 
readmg  of  portions  from  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  so  the  same  practice  passed  over  into  the  Christian 

somewliat  different  meaning  was  given  to  expressed. ;  the  subject  will  be  resnraed  in 

llie  recent  feasi  of  Epiphany,  which  came  the  following  period. 

to  them  from  the  East.    The  Donatists  re-  i  Clemens  Stromat,  1.  L  f.  840 :  Eio!  Se 

fused  to  adopt  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  con-  ol  irepiepyo repot  T^  jeeeesi  TOv  (tuttj- 

sidering  it  as  an  innovation  coming  from  po^  iiiiCiv  oh  /lavov  rb  Irof,  uXXit  Kal  t^v 

the  Eastern  churcli.     Quia  neo  orieiitali  ce-  fj/icpav  irpoariSevTc;'  ol  ii  uffd  BaaiXeiiini 

elesiEB,  ubi  appacoit  ilia  stella,  eommnni-  icai   ™u  pairThuaro^    airov    rljv    miipav 

cant.    Angaslini  Sermo,  202,  }  a.     These  ioprul^ovai. 

are  only  preliminary  remarks,  introduced  s  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  etc, 

here  in  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  above  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 
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assemblies.  The  Old  Testament  was  read  first,  particularly  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  it,  as  refei-ring  to  the  Messiah ;  next,  the  gospeb,  and 
finally  the  apostolic  epistles. 

The  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  of  the  greater  consequence,  since 
it  was  desired  to  make  every  Christian  familiar  with  them ;  and  yet, 
on  account  of  tie  rarity  and  high  price  of  manuscripts,  and  the  pov- 
erty of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Christians,  or  because  all  could  not 
read,  placing  the  Bible  itself  in  the  hands  of  all  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  frequent  hearing  of  the  word  must  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
majiy,  be  a  substitute  for  their  own  reading  it.  The  scriptures  were 
read  in  a  language  that  al!  could  understand.  This,  in  most  of  the 
countries  belon^ng  to  the  Eoman  empire,  was  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.  Various  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  made  their  appear- 
ance at  a  very  early  period ;  since  every  one  who  had  but  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  felt  the  want  of  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
word  of  God  in  his  native  tongue.^  In  places  where  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  language  was  understood  by  only  a  part'of  the  community,  the 
men  of  education,  the  rest  being  acquainted  only  with  the  ancient  dia- 
lect of  their  country,  which  was  the  case  in  many  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  church  interpreters  were  appointed,  as  they  were  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,^  who  immediately  translated  what  was  read  into  the  pro- 
vincial dialect,  that  it  might  be  universaDy  understood.^ 

As  early  as  the  third  century  it  was  the  practice,  as  we  learn  from 
the  complete  litur^es  of  the  fourth  which  are  known  ki  us,  for  the  dea- 
cons, before  the  Anagnost  began  to  read,  to  exhort  the  community  in  a 
certain  customary  form  of  words,  to  attention  and  devotion  in  listening 
to  the  divine  word.* 

The  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  followed,  as  in  the  Jewish  aynar 
gogues,  by  short,  and  originally  very  ^tnple  addresses,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, such  as  the  heart  prompted  at  the  moment,  which  contained  the 
exposition  and  application  of  what  had  been  read.  On  this  point,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  expresses  himself  as  follows :  ^  "  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
church  gives  a  word  of  exhortation,  and  incites  the  people  to  exemplify 
in  their  lives  the  good  things  they  had  listened  to."  It  was  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  more  given  to  the  culture  of  rhetoric,  that  the 
sermon  first  began  to  take  a  wider  scope,  and  to  assume  an  important 
place  in  the  acts  of  worship.^ 

1  AuguEtin.  de  doctrina  Christiana,  L  II.  u^^tMr""'™!  t'™Mll'oh^''B''ilb^' 

"■  ^  The    D-^J^^P,  Dragoman..  ,  .   ^1      jj.                          ^'  "'  "■  '«■ 

»  Epittivtvrai  yh^aes^  dc  yX^Toan,  5  iv  e  ^hen  Sozomen,  hist,  eccles.  1.  VII.  t. 

TOir  atayvuaeati,  i)  ev  rai^  wpnaoicOiai;.  ig^  who  „rote  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 

Tpiphan    exposit.  fid    CathoLc.  31.    Pro-  centiiiy,  says  that  the  practice  of  preaching 

copiuo,  the  martyr   in  Uie  persecution  of  did  not  exist  in  the  Roman  church,  the  re- 

riodeaian   united  in  his  own  person,  at  mark  ooold  in  no  ease  have  reference  lo 

Scythopolis  in   Palestine,  the   offices  of  the  eonly  (imss ;  bat,  supposing  the  alaKmenl 

Ani^Tiost,  ewrdst   interpreter,  (from  the  js  ta  be  depended  upon,  it  would  simply 

Greek  into  Svriac  )    See  Ins  Acta.  amonnt  to  (his,  that  by  the  predominance 

*  As  we  may  see  fiom  the  word?  of  Com-  of  outward  show  and  litni^cal  pomp,  the 

modian,  against  the  speaking,  particularly  sermon  was  finally  pushed  out.    Biit  the 

of  Ihe  female  ses,  in  the  church :  fact  may  have  been,  that  this  Eastern  writer 
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Church  psalmody,  also,  passed  over  from  the  synagogue  into  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  the  primitive  churches  to  sing 
spiritual  songs.  For  this  purpose  were  used  the  psalms  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  partly  hymns  composed  expressly  for  iMs  object,  espe- 
cially hymns  of  praise  and  of  thanks  to  God  and  to  Christ ;  such  hav- 
ing heen  known  to  Pliny,  as  iu  customary  use  among  the  Christians  of 
his  time.  In  the  controversies  with  the  Unitarians,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  he^nning  of  the  third  centuries,  the  hymns  were  ap- 
pealed to,  in  which  from  early  times  Christ  had  been  worshipped  as 
God.  The  power  of  church  melody  on  the  heart  was  soon  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  hence  such  as  were  desirous  of  propagating  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  their  own,  like  Bardasanes  or  Paul  of  Samoaata,  seized  upon  this 
as  an  instrument  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  visible  church  required  visible  signs,  for  the  spiritual  facts  on 
wWch  its  inward  essence  rests.  Hence  Christ,  who  meant  to  found  a 
visible  church,  instituted  two  outward  signs^  as  symbols  of  the  invisible 
fellowship  between  him,  the  Sead  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  its  mem- 
bers, the  believers,  and  of  the  union  of  these  members  not  only  with 
himself  y  but  with  one  another  —  visible  means  of  representing  the  in- 
visible heavenly  benefits  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  the  members  of 
this  body ;  and  with  the  believing  use  of  these  signs,  furnished  to  the 
ouUoard  man  of  sewse  in  behalf  of  the  in/ward  spiritual  man,  was  to  be 
connected  the  enjoyment  of  that  fellowship  and  of  those  heavenly  ben- 
efits. As  in  Christianity  and  all  Christian  hfe,  there  is  nothing  which 
stands  separate  and  insulated,  but  all  forms  one  whole,  radiating  fi-om  a 
common  centre,  so  in  the  present  case,  what  is  represented  by  these 
outward  signs  was  to  be  something  which  should  proceed  on  through 
the  whole  inward,  Christian  life ;  something  which  from  one  single  mo- 
ment of  tliat  life  should  be  difliised  over  the  whole  of  it ;  and  again, 
from  other  single  moments,  should  be  specially  awakened  and  cairied 
still  further  onward.  Such  was  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  first  entrance 
into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer  and  with  the  churchj  the  first  appro- 
priation of  the  benefits  which  he  bestowed  on  mankind  —  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  the  inward  union  of  life  thence  resulting  —  the  partici- 
pation in  a  sanctifying,  divine  spirit  of  life ;  and  such,  was  the  Lord^t 
supper,  the  sign  of  a  constantly  progressive  perseverance  in  this  fellow- 
ship and  in  the  appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  these  benefits ;  both 
representing  the  essentials  of  the  whole  Christian  life  within,  in  its  first 
rise  and  its  progressive  development.  The  whole  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Christian  worship  invariably  stamped  itself  upon  the  mode  in  which 
these  outward  signs  of  divine  realities  were  administered  ;  and  again, 
the  mode  of  their  administration  powerfully  reacted  upon  the  character 
of  the  worship.  The  connection  of  the  moments  represented  by  these 
outward  signs  with  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  the  union  of  the  in- 
ward and  divine  things  with  the  outward  transa^^tions,  were  present  to 
the  lively  Christian  feehngs  of  the  early  believers ;  but  it  was  here  a 


ccived  by  false  aeconnta  from  the  the  Roman  chotch  did  n 
^nd  the  mistake  may  have  aris'-n  [Htrtanl  a  pliicu  ~  "'  "  " 
ic  observation,  ^t  the  Sennon  in     Greek  chuich 


West.    And  the  mistake  may  have  aris'-n     mrtanl  a  pliice  in  the  worship,  a' 
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source  of  great  practical  mischief,  — just  as  we  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  —  that  men  neglected  duly  to  sep- 
arate and  distinguish  in  their  conceptions,  what  was  connected  together 
in  their  feelings.  It  was  from  the  same  source  that  the  outward  con- 
ception, not  merely  of  the  church,  but  also  of  those  symbols  which  were 
BO  closely  connected  with  the  being  of  the  church,  proceeded.  And 
one  kind  of  outward  conception  reacted  upon  the  other. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  baptiam.  At  the  beginning,  when  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  church  should  rapidly  extend  itself,  those  who  confessed 
their  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  (among  the  Jews,)  or  their  belief 
In  one  God,  and  in  JeBwa  as  the  Messiah,  (among  the  Gentiles,)  were 
idiately  baptized,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament.  Gradually 
ne  to  be  thought  necessary,  that  those  who  wished  to  be  receivet 
nto  the  Christian  church,  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  pre 
paratory  instruction,  and  to  a  stricter  examination.^  This  whole  class 
were  denominated  nan/xoii'tmi,  aKpoarai,  auditores  or  audientes.  By  these 
appellations  they  were  designated  as  those  who  were  receiving  their 
first  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  who  could  only  be  permitted  io 
hear  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
period  of  probation  must  have  been  determined  by  the  different  condi- 
tions of  individuals ;  yet  the  Council  of  Elvira  decided  generally  on  a 
period  of  two  years.  Originally  there  was  but  one  common  name  for 
all  who  had  not  as  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  in  the  state  of  pro- 
bation and  preparation.  But  as  different  stages  and  gradations  were 
here  distinguished,  these  were  also  designated  by  particular  names. 
Accordingly  in  Origen  we  find  these  catechumens  distinctly  separated 
into  two  divisions.  1.  Those  who  were  for  the  first  time  receiving  pri- 
vate instruction,  and  2.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  church,  and  who  were  immediately  prepared  for  baptism.^ 

1  The  assertion  advanoed  by  Dr.  Eothe,  had  been  taught,  and  bind  themselves  lo 
in  his  interCBling  tract,  {Oe  disci])linBe  ar-  rnle  their  lives  by  them,  —  the  same  method 
cani,  qute  dicitnr,  in  eeclesia  Christiana  on-  of  uniting  doolnneand  praciice  whirb  mnst 
gine.  Heidelbei^,  1841,1  that  the  instrao-  prevail  at  all  periods  in  ihe  inslruc^on  of 
tlon  and  examination  of  catechumens  re.  catechumens.  It  is  beyond  my  power  to 
lated  in  the  first  place  to  matters  of  practice  conceive  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
only,  and  that  an  important  change  look  from  the  words  of  Celsus,  1,  III.  c  50,  with 
place  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  instruction  r^ard  to  the  instruclfon  of  catechumens  ; 
and  examination  was  directed  to  matters  of  for  diese  words  are  totally  foreign  to  the 
theory, — this  assertion  I  cannot  thinit  es-  subject,  having  reference  simply  to  the 
tab}ielicd  on  good  and  snfilcient  grounds,  mode  which  the  Christians  adopted  of  seek- 
Both  were,  from  the  beginning,  united  (o-  ing  first  to  gain  access  to  the  uneducated, 
gether,  as  Christianity  required.  This  is  to  slaves  and  yonth,  and  bring  them  over  to 
clear  also  from  the  passage  in  the  greater  Christianity,  Neither  has  the  relation  of 
Apolc^y  of  Justin  Martyr,  ^  61,  where  he  Clement's  two  works  (the  PiedaRogue  and 
says  of  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  the  Slromata)  to  each  other,  any  fting  (o 
for  baptism;  Xli^oi  &v  irairSiiiji  mi  wurrci-  do  with  the  present  sabjecti  it  answers  lo 
uaiv  uiijftj  ToSra  tA  i^'  i/iuv  Sidaaxofieva  the  relation  of  the  iri'ortr  lo  the  yvuaic, 
Kal  (U/ofKTHi  elvat  xai  ffioiv  ourcjf  duvoo-  among  the  Alexandrians ;  and  the  Gnosis 
All  ijriaxvin'Tai.  Here  instruction  in  doc-  assuredly  could  not  be  (aught  to  catechu, 
trine  is  assaredly  presupposed,  and  tlie  cor-  mens.  Instruction  in  the  I'undamenial  doc- 
responding  conduct  of  Che  life  derived  from  trines  of  Christianity  is  quite  another  tiling, 
it,  and  bodi  supposed  to  be  so  united  with  '  Origen,  c.  Gels.  1,  III.  c.  51.  says  that  to 
each  other,  thai  those  who  wished  to  re-  those  who  wished  lo  embrace  Christianity, 
ceive  baptism  shonld  declare  themselves  private  inatmction  was  first  imparted,  (by 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  this  circumstance  he  ejcplains  their  name, 

26- 
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-For  the  private  instruction  of  these  catechumens,  a  distinct  office 
was  instituted  ia  the  church.  At  Carthage  the  duty  was  devolved, 
after  a  period  of  probation,  on  some  individual  who  had  distinguished 
himself  among  the  church  readers.  At  Alexandria,  where  it  often 
happened  that  men  of  education,  even  the  IcMTied,  and  those  habitu- 
ated to  philosophical  reflection,  applied  to  receive  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity, it  -was  necessary  that  the  eatechiats  should  be  men  of  liberal 
education,  qualified  to  meet  the  objections  and  doubts  of  pagans,  and 
to  follow  them  on  their  own  position.  Able  and  learned  laymen  were 
therefore  selected  here ;  and  this  class  of  catechists  led  afterwards  to 
the  formation  of  an  important  theological  school  among  the  Christiana.' 
Some  traces  of  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  made  at  baptism, 
are  to  be  found  even  in  the  New  Testament.'^  Such  confessions  of 
fsuth  were  afterwards  more  fully  drawn  out,  in  opposition  to  Jews,  to 
pagans  and  to  heretics.  These  confessions  were  intended  to  embrace 
those  essentials  of  Christianity,  wherein  all  the  churches  were  agreed. 
It  was  believed  that  the  doctnne  expressed  in  these  confessions  of  faith 
proceeded  from  the  apostles ;  that  it  waa  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached  in  living  words  and  in  their  writings ;  but  it  was  by  no  meana 
the  opinion  in  the  beginning,  that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  any  such 
confession  in  words.  In  this  sense  it  was  called  the-  i^pvyfia  i^ocToWtKiv, 
the  napiiion;  uiroaToXiKri ;  the  miscouception  of  this  phraseology  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  fiction,  that  the  apostles  had  verbally  composed 
such  a  confession,^  This  formula  of  confession  was  then  designated  by 
the  distinctive  term  of  Symbolum.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether,  in 
this  use  of  the  word  Symbolum,  the  allusion  was  to  its  general  meaning 
of  "a  sign,"  in  the  sense  that  the  words  of  the  confession  were  a 
characteristic,  representative  sign  of  the  faith,  or  whether  a  particular 
application  of  this  meaning  was  intended,  having  reference  to  the 
av^oKov  arpaTiuTiKov,  the  tosscra  imlitaris :  so  that  the  confession  was,  as 
it  were,  the  watchword  of  the  miles  Christi,  communicated  to  every 
one  on  his  admission  into  the  militia  Christi.  So  far  as  we  can  trsice 
the  history  of  the  phrase,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  sup- 
position ;  for  where  the  word  Symbolum  first  occurs  in  connection  with 
baptism,  it  has  only  that  general  signification.* 

(iKpoaTol.)    Tor  when  thej  had  BnfficLently  «  See  1  Pet.  3;  21.  — 1  "nm.  6:  12,  is 

held  to  their  pnrpose  of  leading  a  Christian  not  30  dear,  as  this  might  rcfur  to  a  profes- 

life,  thej  would  be  introdnced  into  the  com-  sion  voluntarily  made  bj  Timothy,  from 

mnnitj ;  TOTrpicicuie  abToi^  tiaayovem,  Idiff  the  impulse  of  Tiia  own  feelings,  on  a  spo- 

fiii'  irotJ^avTE^  Tuy/ia  T(^  aprt  aprojihrui'  (aal  occasion,  when  he  waa  chosfln  and  con- 

xal  slsayo/ieimv  xal  oideiru  T&  avii^oimi  gecrated  as  a  missionary  lo  the  heathen. 

ro9  &JroKexa9itpSai  ivciXjifonm.     The  last  *  Rafin.  exposit.  symbol,  aposlol, 

tUsUncdon  shows  evidantiy  IhtU  these  should  *  As.,  for  example,  where  Tertullian,  de 

be  distinguished  from  the  bapliied,  who  are  ptenilentia,  c  6,  says,  that  baptism,  which 

aflerwM^s   spoken   of.    It  was  only  the  by  its  nature  should  be  a  symbolum  vilie, 

moral  oversight  to  be  extended  to  the  bap-  becomes  to  those  who  receive  it  wi^oui  the 

feed  members  of  the  congregation,  which  right  disposition,  a  symbolum  mortis.    So 

forms  the  subject  of  disiujorse  afterwards,  in  his  work,  contr.  Manaon.  1.  V.  c.  I,  sym- 

And  so  Origen  describes,  not  three,  but  two  bolum  is  used  by  him  as  equivalent  to 

classes  of  catechumens.  mark,  sign,  generally.    So  in  the  letter  of 

I  More  on  this  whole  subject  hereafter,  in  Eirmilianus  of  Csesarea,  where  the  "  svm- 

the  section  relating   lo   the  Alexandrian  bolum  trinilads"  ia  expressly  distinguished 

school.  from  the  confessioa  of  &uth,  and  employed 
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The  very  significant  -rrord  av/i^oiov,  symbolum,  would  now  ^ve  occa- 
sion to  many  different  religious  allusions ;  the  one  that  soon  became 
predominant  waa  thai  which  fixed  on  the  favorite  comparison  among  the 
early  Christiana  of  their  vocation  to  a  military  service  (militia.)  In 
the  Alexandrian  church,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  taate  prevailed  for 
tracing  analo^es  with  the  pagan  mysteries,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
a  way  hut  little  suited  to  the  simple  character  of  the  gospel,  the  term 
was  compared  to  the  watch-word  of  the  initiated.^  Others  fixed  on 
another  meaning  of  the  word  "  Symbolum,"  namely,  a  commercial  com- 
pact ;  as  if  the  pledge  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  waa  the  thing  designed 
to  be.  represented.^  Again,  the  fable  recorded  by  Itufinus,^  which 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  a  confession  of  faith  to  ttie  apostles,  gave 
currency  afterwards  to  the  notion,  that  this  confession  had  been  formed 
by  contributions  from  each  of  the  apostles ;  and  so  the  meaning  of  the 
word  av/i/3o;w,  av/illoXi,  a  contribution,  was  applied  in  the  present  case  to 
denote  a  confession  which  had  grown  out  of  the  contributaona  of  the 
several  apostles. 

This  confession  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens  as  a  doc- 
ument which  contained  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Many  who  had 
been  led  to  embrace  the  faith  after  much  inquiry,  after  consulting  dif- 
ferent religious  writings  and  reading  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  of 
course  did  not  need  it  to  keep  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
It  could  only  serve  in  their  case  afl  a  means  of  convincing  them,  that 
the  church  with  which  they  wished  to  become  connected,  agreed  in 
doctrine  with  the  holy  scriptures  from  which  they  had  already  derived 
their  faith.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  invites  the  heathen  to  con- 
vince themselves  what  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is,  by  searching  the 
scriptures,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  if  they  would  but  apply  their 
mental  powers  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  plausible,  the  doctrine 
rcaliy  derived  from  the  scriptures  from  that  which  merely  attached 
itself  to  them  in  appearance.* 

Others,  however,  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  instruction  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith  and  imparted  in 
connection  with  it,  without  finding  themselves  m  a  atuation,  till  some- 
time afterwards,  of  comparing  with  the  scriptures  what  they  had  thus 
received  from  human  tradition.  It  was  of  these,  the  Gnostic  Heracleon 
I'emarked :  ^  "  They  are  led  fixst  to  believe  en  the  Saviour,  by  Sie  teati- 

83  a  designation  of  the  formula  of  baplisin,  rics ;  for  this  is  assuredly  a  designaliou  bor- 

( Bapliamna)  cul  nee  s jmbolum  trinila[ia  rowed  from  the  New  Testament, 
ucc  inlerrogario  legitima   et   ecclesiaatica        '  AngusUn,  9ermo,212;  Symbolum  inter 

dcfuit.    Again,  ep.  76,  Cyprian,  ad.  Mag-  ee  fadnnt  mercatores,  qno  eorum  societaa 

imiii ;  "  eodem  sjmbolo  baptiaare,"  to  hap-  pacto  fidei  leneatur ;  et  vratra  sodetas  est 

with  the  same  formala.    Perhtips  thia  commercinra  spiritualini 


word  waa  ori>>inally  nothing  more  than  a  *,In  his  expoailio  in  symbolum  aposto- 

desiKnation  of  the  formula  of  bapOsm,  and  brum.  . 

became  subgequentlj  transferred  to  the  con-  *  Stromat.  1.  VII.  f.  754  et  5S  ■  At  avruv 
fossion  of  failU.  ™''  J'pa^a*  infiavBaveiv  airoiaKTiKii(.  — '■ 
1  StromaL  1.  T.  f.  582.  The  2.oiTpov  com-  Aiaxpiveiv  n  rj  KardXiijmK^  '9ewplf,  (com- 
pared with  the  Ka&apaioi.c  of  ine  pagan  prehendiug  intuition,)  kcI  rp  nvpiuTOTv 
nijslerius.  In  the  designation  "  ^wTio^of,"  XoyMfi^^  (right  thinilng,)  t6  dlijtf^i  diri 
borrowed  from  tlie  New  Testament,  we  can  loS  ifaivofievov. 
find,  however,  no  reference  10  tlie  mjste-  ^  Orig;  Tom.  XIII.  in  Joann.  4  52 
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mony  of  men  ;  hut  when  they  come  to  his  own  words,  they  believe  no 
longer  on  the  ground  of  human  testimony  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  itself; "  and  in  reference  to  the  satae  claas,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria says :  ^  "  The  first  saving  change  from  heathenism  is  faith,  that  is, 
a  compendious  knowledge  of  aW  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  On  this 
foundation  is  built  the  (}nom,  which  ia  a  solid  demonstration,  derived 
from  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  of  that  which  has  been  received  by 
faith."  Others,  who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and  unable  to  read  any 
writmg,  could  only  learn  from  the  mouth  of  others,  and  never  come 
themselves  to  the  fountain  of  God's  word ;  but  still  the  divine  doctrme, 
which  they  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  others,  proved  itself  independently 
a  divine  power  in  their  hearts.  Where  the  word  but  once  found  ad- 
mission, an  independent  Christian  consciousness  was  capable  of  being 
thereby  awakened.  "  Many  of  us,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, "  have 
received  the  divine  doctrine,  without  the  use  of  writings,  in  the  power 
of  God  through  faith."  ^ 

The  few  words  of  this  confession  of  faith  needed  not,  of  course,  to  be 
commumcated  in  wHUng.  They  were  to  pass  into  the  heart  of  the 
catechumen ;  to  pass  from  the  hving  word  into  his  life ;  to  be  expressed 
by  him  as  the  deep  conviction  of  his  heart.  Was  it  wished  to  attach 
to  this  custom,  which  arose  so  naturally,  of  orally  communicating  the 
confession  of  faith,  some  higher  meaning  ?  The  interpretation  most 
readily  presenting  itself  was,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  should  not 
come  to  men  from  without,  through  the  medium  of  letters,  but  should 
be  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  propagate  itself 
there  as  a  living  principle.  Jer.  31 :  33.^  In  later  times  a  disposition 
to  dip  into  mysteries  quite  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  simple  grapel, 
which  disposition  had  first  found  entrance  into  the  Alexandrian  church 
from  her  leaning  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pagan  mysteries  and 
from  the  influence  of  the  Ifeo-Platonic  mysticism,  gave  to  this  custom 
the  meaning,  that  the  most  sacred  things  ought  not  be  entrusted  to 
■writing,  lest  they  should  be  produced  among  the  uninitiated,  and  there- 
by become  profaned;*  —  while  yet  the  scriptures,  the  holiest  tradition 
of  the  divine,  might  come  into  the  hands  of  every  heathen ;  while  the 
apologists  felt  no  scruples  in  presenting  before  the  heathen  the  inmost 
mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine ! 

This  confession  of  faith  waa  made  by  the  catechumens  at  baptism,  in 
answers  to  distinct  questions.^ 

1  Stromat.  1.  VIL  f.  733,  Lit  I).  and  want  of  fonndation,  men  could  make 

^Slromal.  1.  I.  f.  319;   Oi  6i  cct!  aviv  whatarer  they  pleased. 
ypaniiiiTuv  Svviiiiei  rdv  nipi  tfeou  im  nia-        ^  According  to  the  most  natural  mterpro- 

rEuf  ''rapeMi^auco  ioyov.  tation,  I  Pel.  3:  21,  has  ceterence  sireaily 

*So  Auguatm,  Sermo  212:  Hujus  rei  to  the  qnesiion  proposed  at  baptism.   'Ejre- 

Bignificandte  cudsfi,  audiendo  sjtnbolum  db-  pwnj/jo,  metonjinice  for  the  pledge  in  an- 

dtur,  nee  in  tabnlta  vel  in  aliqua  mateiia,  swer  to  the  questions.    Tertullian,  de  coro- 

sed  in  corde  scribitnr.  na  milit.  &  3  :  Amplius  aliqaid  Teapondeates, 

*  The  like  play  and  parade  about  myste-  quam  Dominus  in  evange!io  delerminavie. 

Has,  CO  which  more  importance  came  to  be  Again,  Tertnllian.de  resurrect  c.4B,respect- 

attaciied  than  they  originally  possessed,  af-  ing  baptism:  Anima  responsicme  sancitur. 

tervfarda  led  to  the  invention  of  the  obscure,  The  council  of  eighty.seven  Bishops  in  the 

Tagua  and  unhislorical  idea  of  a  disciplina  time  of  Cyprian,  rCBpecting  these  questions ; 

iircaoi,  of  which,  from  ita  very  vagueness  "  Sacranienliaa  iateiTogare"    (sacramentum 
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With  the  oral  confession  of  faith  was  also  connected  the  avowal  of  a 
moral  engagement.  The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  the  following 
light:  tho  candidate  for  baptism  separated  himself  from  the  kingdom 
of  sin,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  devoted  to  hia  lusts, 
he  had  hitherU)  served,  and  came  over  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  He  was  now,  therefore,  solemnly  to  renounce  all  fellowship 
with  that  kingdom  of  which  he  had  before  been  a  subject.  Giving  hia 
hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly  declared,*  that  he  renounced  the  devil 
and  all  hia  pomps,  —  meaning  particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shows 
and  things  of  the  like  nature— -and  his  angels  —  an  expression  proba- 
bly based  on  the  notion,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits,  who 
had  seduced  mankind  ^  In  accordance  with  the  favorite  comparison 
already  alluded  to,  this  pledge  was  regarded  as  the  Christian's  military 
oath,  the  sacrajnentum  mihtiEe  ehristiauEe,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to 
live  and  fight  as  a  mdes  Dei  et  Christi. 

This  form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, should  be  distinguished  from  the  exorcism,  which  could  not  have 
sprung  so  early  out  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  in  Christian 
antiquity.  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of 
^e  evil  spirit  m  a  moi  il  and  spiritual  respect,  of  a  separation  from 
the  kingdom  of  e\il,  and  of  a  communication  by  the  new  birth  of  a 
divine  hfe,  which  should  be  victorious  over  the  prmciple  of  evil,  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  original  and  e^ential  Christian 
ideas ;  but  the  ■whole  art  of  baptism  was  to  be  in  truth  precise- 
ly a  representation  of  this  idea ;  there  was  no  need,  therefore,  that 
any  separate  act  should  still  be  added  to  denote  or  to  effectuate  that 
wluch  the  whole  act  of  baptism  was  intended  to  denote,  and  to  the  be- 
liever truly  and  efiectually  to  represent.  -The  case  was  different  with 
the  form  of  renunciation.  This,  like  the  confession  of  faith,  had  refer- 
ence to  what  the  candidate  waa  bound,  on  his  part,  to  do,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  life  are 
closely  conjoined,  so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  confession. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  second  century  no  traee  as  yet  of  any  such  form 
of  exorcism  against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  confound  the 
mward  with  the  outward,  the  inclkiation  to  the  magical,  the  fondness 
for  pOTQp  and  display,  caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demoniacally  possessed, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  all  heathens.  Perhaps  the  fact 
also  had  some  connection  with  this  change,  that  exorcism,  which  in  ear- 
lier times  wag  a  free  ehansma,  had  become  generally  transformed  into 
a  lifeless  mechanical  a«t,  attached  to  a  distinct  office  in  the  church. 
In  the  apostolic  constitutions,  we  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  first  unequivocal  trace  of  exorcism  m  bajtism  is  found  in  the  aets 

ishereeqnivalent  to  doctrinaBftcra,)    In  a  i  According   to   Tertullian,   de   corona 

letierof  Dionysios  of  Alexandria,  cit«d  m  milit  c  3  — twice  — first,  before  hewent 

Ensebius,  L  VII.  c.  9:  'EirepurTWE'r  *<>(  to  baptism  perhaps  on  hia  first  admiBaion  to 

iiroKp'ceeif.     Cyprian,  ep.  76,  ad  Mi^nm,  the  church  assemblies,  next  at  baptism  it* 

cites  one  of  these  questions;  Credts  remis-  self. 

sionem  pecoatorum  et  vitam  jetemam  per  ^'A-TroTufTfTEn^aiT^Sm/ioX^KalT^TrojiiTj^ 

eanctam  ecclesiani?  Koi  roif  lij'j'tJ.oif  avTov, 
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of  the  council  of  eigMy-fivc  or  eighty-seven  bishops,  which  convened  at 
Carthage  in  the  year  256,^ 

In  respect  to  the  form  of  haptism,  it  was  in  conformity  with  tho 
original  institution  and  the  original  import  of  the  symbol,  performed  by 
immersion,  as  a  sign  of  entire  baptism  into  the  Holy  Spirit,  ofbeing  en- 
tirely penetrated  by  the  same.^  It  was  only  with  the  sick,  where  the 
exigency  required  it,  that  any  exception  was  made ;  and  in  this  case 
baptism  was  administered  by  sprinkling.  Many  superstitious  persons,' 
clinging  to  the  outward  form,  ima^ned  that  such  baptism  by  sprinkling 
was  not  fully  valid ;  and  hence  they  distinguished  those  who  had  been 
so  baptized  by  denominating  them  the  clinici.  The  bishop  Cyprian  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  ag^nst  this  delusion.^  "  It  is  otherwise,"  —  he 
says, — "thebreastof  the  believer  is  washed,  the  soul  of  mania  cleansed 
by  the  merits  of  faith.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  where  necessity 
compels  and  God  gives  permission,  the  divine  thing,  though  outwardly 
abridged,  bestows  all  that  it  implies  on  the  faithful.^  Or  if  any  one 
supposes  that  they  have  obtained  nothing  because  they  have  been  mere- 
ly spinkled  with  the  water  of  salvation,  they  must  not  be  so  deceived 
themselves,  as  to  think  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  baptized  over 
again,  in  case  they  recover  from  their  sickness.  But  if  those  who  have 
once  been  consecrated  by  the  baptasin  of  the  church,  cannot  again  he 
baptized,  why  fill  them  with  perplexity  in  regard  to  their  faith  and  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  is  it  admitted  that  they  have  indeed  become 
sharers  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  but  in  a  smaller  measure  of  the  divine 
largess  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
Christians  indeed,  but  yet  not  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest  ? 
Ko ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  by  measure,  but  poured  out  in  full 
on  the  faithful.  For  if  the  day  breaks  alike  on  all,  and  if  the  sun  pours 
his  light  on  all  in  equal  measure,  how  much  more  shall  Christ,  the  true 
sun  and  the  true  day  in  his  church,  distribute  the  light  of  eternal  life 
with  unstinted  equality ! " 

The  formula  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  cited  as  the  traditional  one  by  Justin  Martyr,  is  per- 
haps not  the  oldest ;  but  the  older  is  perhaps  tho  shorter  formula  which 
refers  only  to  Christ,  io  which  there  is  allusion  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  Marcion  also  insists  on  in  his  attempt  to  brmg  about  a  restoration 
of  the  ori^nal  gospel,  and  which,  amid  the  disputes  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics,  still  received  special  recognition.     At  all  events,  tlna 


n  possunt;  in  hominis  cor- 
m  mis  case,  tQM  exorcism  oeiongea  essen-  pore,  in  qna  oapiizato  et  santtijicato  incipiC 
tially  \a  iJie  whole  act  of  baplisiu.    So  too  spiritua  sanctus  habitare, 
the  Totum  of  the  fanatical  "Vlncenlitw  a  ^  See  nvy  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  etc,  YoL 
Thibari,  diat  the  mannnm  impositio  in  ex-  I.  p.  222. 
OTcismo  mast  precede  the  baptism  of  here-  '  See  above,  p.  238. 
tics.    But  fi-om  the  76th  letter  of  Cjprian  *  Ep.  76  ad  Magnum, 
ad  Magnum,  the  presence  of  exorcism  in  ^  The  passage  rendered  here  according 
baplasm  generally  cannot  be  proved;  he  is  to  the  sense,  lo  make  it  intelligible:  "To- 
speaking  there  simply  of  exorcism  in  the  turn  credentibus  ooofenint  divina  compen- 
case  of  energumens.  and  it  is  rather  Cy-  dia." 
prian's  object  to  show  that  baptism  is  far 
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eborter  formula  contains  within  it,  as  must  be  allowed,  all  that  which  in 
the  longer  one  is  but  more  fully  analyzed  and  unfolded.^ 

Baptism  was  administered  at  first  only  to  adults,  as  men  wera  accus- 
tomed to  conceive  baptism  and  faith  as  strictly  connected.  We  have 
all  reason  for  not  deriving  infant  baptism  from  apostolic  institution,^  and 
the  recognition  of  it  which  followed  somewhat  later,  as  an  apostolical 
tradition,  serves  to  confirm  this  hypothesis.  Irenseus  is  the  first  church 
teacher  in  whom  we  find  any  allusion  to  infant  baptism,  and  in  his  mode 
of  expressing  himself  on  the  subject,  he  leads  us  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  its  connection  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness ; 
he  testifies  of  the  profound  Christian  idea,  out  of  which  infant  baptism 
arose,  and  which  procured  for  it  at  length  vmiversal  recognition.  Ire- 
nsBus  is  wishing  to  show  that  Christ  did  not  interrupt  the  progressive 
development  of  that  human  nature,  which  was  to  he  sanctified  by  him, 
but  sanctified  it  in  accordance  with  its  natural  course  of  development, 
and  in  all  its  several  stages.  "  He  came  to  redeem  all  by  himself;  all 
who,  through  him,  are  regenerated  to  God ;  infants,  little  children, 
boys,  young  men  and  old.  Hence  he  passed  through  every  age,  and 
for  the  infants  he  became  an  infiint,  sanctifying  the  infants ;  —  among 
the  little  children  he  became  a  little  child,  sanctifying  those  who  be- 
long to  this  age,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  tiiem  an  example 
of  piety,  of  well-doing  and  of  obedience  ;  among  the  young  men,  he  be- 
came a  young  man,  that  he  might  set  them  an  example  and  sanctify 
them  to  the  Lord."^  It  is  here  especially  important  to  observe,  that 
infants  (infantes)  are  expressly  distinguished  from  children,  (parvulis,) 
whom  Christ  could  also  benefit  by  his  example ;  and  that  they  are  rep- 
resented as  capable  of  receiving  from  Christ,  who  had  appeared  in  their 
age,  nothing  more  than  an  objective  sanctification.  This  sanctification 
becomes  theirs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regenerated'  by  Christ  to  God. 
Regeneration  and  baptism  are  in  tenseus  intimately  connected ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  term  regeneration  can  be  employed,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  age,  to  denote  anything  else  than  baptism.  Infant  baptism, 
then,  appears  here  as  the  medium,  through  which  the  principle  of  sanc- 
tification, imparted  by  Christ  to  human  nature  from  its  earliest  develop- 
ment, became  appropriated  to  children.  It  is  the  idea  of  infant  bap- 
tism, that  Christ,  through  the  divine  life  which  he  imparted  to  and 
revealed  in  human  nature,  sanctified  that  nature  from  the  gertn  of  its 
earliest  development.  The  child  bom  in  a  Christian  family  was,  when 
all  things  were  as  they  should  be,  to  have  this  advantage  above  others, 
that  he  did  not  first  come  to  Christianity  out  of  heathenism,  or  the 
anfiil  nature-life,  but  from  the  first  dawning  of  consciousness,  unfolded 
his  powers  under  the  imperceptible  preventing  influences  of  a  sanetify- 

1  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  etc^  et  infantibas  infiins  fiiMus,  sanclificans  in- 

Vo\.  I.  p.  222.  &nles ;  in  pnrvulia,  parvulus,  eanetificans 

^  Tlie  same,  p.  224,  ff.  hanc  ipsflm  hattentea  retatem,  simui  et  ex- 

'  Ireniens,  1.  IL  c.  23,  ^  4:  Omnca  enim  empiura  iilis  pjeta^s  eiFectns,  et  jnstitia  et 

per  semelipsnm  venit  sojvare:  omnes.  in-  subjeclionis ;  in  juvenibus,  juvenis,  exem- 

gnam,  qui  per  eum  nmaBcnntiir  in  Denm,  plum  juveuibna  fiens  et  sanctificans  Dom- 

infantes  etparruloa  ecpneros  et  juTecGs  et  iao. 
seniorea.    Ideo  per  omnenk  venit  CEtatem, 
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ing,  eanobling  reli^ori;  that  with  the  earliest  germination  of  the  natu- 
ral self-conscious  life,  another  divine  principle  of  life,  transforming  the 
nature,  should  be  brought  nigh  to  him,  ere  yet  the  ungodly  principle 
could  come  into  full  activity ;  and  the  latter  should  at  once  find  here 
its  powerful  counterpoise.  In  such  a  life,  the  new  birth  was  not  to 
constitute  a  new  crisis,  beginning  at  some  definable  moment,  but  it  was 
to  begin  imperceptibly,  and  so  proceed  tbrough  the  whole  life.  Hence 
baptism,  the  visible  sign  of  regeneration,  was  to  be  given  to  the  child 
at  the  very  outset ;  the  child  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Redeemer 
from  the  be^niug  of  its  life.  From  this  idea,  founded  on  what  is  in- 
most in  Christianity,  becoming  predominant  in  the  feelings  of  Christians, 
resulted  the  practice  of  infant  baptbm. 

But  immediately  after  Ireneeus,^  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, Tertullian  appears  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  infant  baptism ;  a 
proof  that  tbe  practice  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  aposr 
tolieal  institution ;  for  otherwise,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press himself  HO  strongly  against  it.  We  percmve  from  his  argument 
against  infant  baptism,  that  its  advocates  already  appealed  to  Matth. 
19 :  14,  a  passage  which  it  would  bo  natural  for  every  one  to  apply  in 
this  manner.  "  Our  Lord  rebuked  not  the  little  children,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  that  ho  might  bless  them."  Tertullian  ad- 
vises, that  in  consideration  of  tlie  great  importance  of  the  transaction, 
and  of  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients,  baptism,  as  a  general  thing,  should  rather  be  delayed  than 
prematurely  applied,  and  he  takes  this  occasion  to  declare  himself  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  haste  in  the  baptism  of  children.^  In  answer  to 
tbe  objection  drawn  from  those  words  of  Christ,  he  replies:  —  "Let 
them  come,  while  they  are  growing  up ;  let  them  come  while  they  are 
learning,  while  they  are  being  taught  to  what  it  is  they  are  coming  ; 
let  them  become  Christians,  when  they  are  susceptible  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  What  haate,  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  age 
of  innocence !  We  show  more  prudence  in  the  management  of  our 
worldly  concerts,  than  we  do  in  entrusting  the  divine  treasure  to  those 
who  cannot  be  entrusted  with  earthly  property.  Let  them  first  leam 
to  feel  their  need  of  salvation;  so  it  may  appear  that  we  have  given  to 
those  that  wanted."  Tertullian  evidently  means,  that  children  should 
be  led  to  Christ  by  instructing  them  in  Christianity ;  but  that  they 
should  not  receive  baptism,  untS,  after  having  been  sufGciently  instruct- 
ed, they  are  led  from  personal  conviction  and  by  their  own  free  choice, 
to  seek  for  it  with  sincere  longing  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  he  is  only  speaking  of  the  course  to  be  followed  according  to  the 
general  rule ;  whenever  there  waa  momentary  danger  of  death,  bap- 

■  It  haa   been   attempted  to  prove  iJie  Clement's  mind,  he  could  denominate  all 

practiee  of  infant  hapdsm  from  the  passage  Christians  iraidia.  Beyond  doolrt,  the  writer 

already  dted  from  Clemont  of  Aleiciindria,  ia  speaking  in  this  paaBa^e  directly  of  con- 

PsetUgOg.  lib.  III.  f  24T ;  "  tUv  k^  iSaroc  Tersioo  and  regeneration,  in  reference  to  all 

dvooTTu/Jwuv  TtaiSiav,"  -which,  beyond  ques-  men. 

tion,  refers  to  baptism ;  but  this  can  hardly  =  De  baplisrao,  c.  1 8 :  Cnnctntio  baplismi 

be  considered  a  Talid  proof;  for  aa  the  idea  nlilior  eat,  pr^cipue  tamen  circa  porvuloa 
of  the  iScior  jraiia'j'uyoc  was  floating  before 
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tisKi  might  be  administered,  even  according  to  hia  views.  But  if  he 
had  considered  this  to  he  so  necessary,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
mention  it  expressly.  It  seems,  in  fact,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  anv  e^cac^  wJiatever 
residing  in  baptism,  without  the  conscious  participation  and  individual 
faith  of  the  person  baptized ;  nor  could  he  see  any  danger  accrumg  to 
the  age  of  innocence  from  delaying  it ;  although  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter was  not  lo^eally  consistent  with  Mi  own  system. 

But  when,  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
and  guilt,  cleaving  fo  human  nature  ui  consequence  of  the  first  trana- 
gresaion,  was  reduced  to  a  more  precise  and  systematic  form,  and  on 
the  other,  from  the  want  of  duly  distinguishing  between  what  is  out- 
ward and  what  is  inward  in  baptism,  (the  baptism  by  water  and  the 
baptism  by  the  Spirit,)  the  error  became  more  firmly  established  that 
without  external  baptism  no  one  could  be  delivered  from  that  inherent 
gmlt,  could  be  saved  from  the  everlasting  punishment  that  threatened 
him,  or  raised  to  eternal  life ;  and  when  the  notion  of  a  ma^cal  influ- 
ence, a  charm  connected  with  the  sacraments  continually  gained  ground, 
the  theory  was  finally  evolved  of  the  unconditional  necessity  of  infant 
baptism.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  this  theory  was 
already  generally  admitted  in  the  Korth  African  church.  The  only 
question  that  remained  was,  whether  the  child  ought  to  be  baptized  im- 
mediately after  its  birth,  or  not  till  eight  days  after,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  bishop 
Kdua,  who  proposed  the  question  to  a  council  convened  at  Carthage. 
Cyprian  answered  it,  in  the  year  252,  in  the  name  of  sixty-six  bishops.^ 
Hb  answer  evinces  how  full  he  was  of  that  great  Christian  idea  which 
has  just  been  unfolded,  and  oiit  of  which  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
proceeded.  Bnt  embarrassed  by  his  habit  of  confounding  the  inward 
with  the  outward,  by  his  materialism,  he  mingled  with  it  much  that  is 
erroneous.  He  declares  himself  against  the  arbitrary  limitation  of 
Fidus.  "  None  of  us  could  agree  to  your  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all,  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  must  be 
refiised  to  no  human  being,  so  soon  as  he  is  bom ;  for  ance  our  Lord 
says  in  his  gospel,  '  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
souls,  but  to  save  them,'  Luke  9  :  50,  so  everything  that  lies  in  our 
power  must  be  done  that  no  soui  may  be  lost.  As  God  has  no  respect 
of  persons,  so  too  he  has  no  respect  of  age,  offering  himself  as  a  Father 
with  equal  freeness  to  all,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
heavenly  grace.  As  to  what  you  say,  that  the  child  in  the  first  days 
of  its  birth  is  not  clean  to  the  touch,  and  that  each  of  us  would  shrink 
from  kissing  such  an  object,  even  this,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  bestowment  of  the  heavenly  grace ;  for  it  is  written, 
'  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; '  and  none  of  us  ought  to  revolt  at 
that  which  God  has  condescended  to  create.  Although  the  child  be 
but  just  born,  yet  it  is  no  such  object  that  any  one  ought  to  demur  at 
kissing  it  to  impart  the  divine  grace  and  the  salutation  of  peace,  (i.  e. 
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tbe  brotherly  kiss,  which  was  given  to  persons  newly  baptized,  as  the 
sign  of  the  feOowship  of  peace  in  the  Lord,)  ^ncB  each  of  us  must  be 
led,  by  his  own  reli^ous  sensibility,  to  think  upon  the  creative  hands 
of  God,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  their  work,  which  we  kiss  in  the 
newly  formed  man  when  we  take  in  our  arms  what  God  has  made.  As 
to  the  rest,  if  anything  could  prove  a  hindrance  to  men  in  the  attain- 
ment of  grace,  much  rather  might  those  be  hindered  whose  maturer 
years  have  involved  them  in  heavy  sina.  But  if  even  the  chief  of 
sinners,  who  have  been  exceedingly  guilty  before  God,  receive  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  on  coming  to  the  faith,  and  no  one  is  precluded  from 
baptism  and  from  grace,  how  much  leas  sliould  the  child  he  kept  back, 
which,  as  it  ia  but  just  bom,  cannot  have  dnned,  but  has  only 
brought  with  it,  by  ita  descent  from  Adam,  the  infection  of  the  old 
death ;  and  which  may  the  more  easily  obtain  the  remission  of  sins, 
because  the  sins  which  are  forgiven  it,  are  not  its  own,  but  those  of 
another." 

In  the  Alexandrian  church  also,  which,  in  respect  to  its  whole  theo- 
logical and  dogmatic  direction  of  mind  was  so  essentially  distinguished 
from  tho  church  of  North  Africa,  we  find  prevailing,  even  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism. 
Origen,  in  whose  system  infant  baptism  could  readily  find  its  place,^ 
though  not  in  the  SEime  connection  as  in  the  system  of  the  North  Afri- 
can church,  declares  it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition;^  an  expression, 
by  the  way,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight  in  this  age, 
when  the  inclination  was  so  strong  to  trace  every  institution  which  was 
considered  of  special  importance,  to  the  apostles ;  and  when  so  many 
walls  of  separation,  hindering  the  freedom  of  prospect,  had  already 
been  set  up  between  this  and  the  apostolic  age.  Also  in  the  Persian 
church,  infant  baptism  was,  in  the  course  of  &e  third  century,  so  gen- 
erally recogmzed  that  the  sect  founder  Mani  thought  he  could  draw  an 
argument  from  it  ia  favor  of  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him  necessar 
rily  presupposed  by  this  application  of  the  rite. 

But  if  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism  was  acknowledged  in  theory, 
it  was  still  far  irom  being  uniformly  recognized  in  practice.  Nor  was 
it  always  from  the  purest  motives  that  men  were  induced  to  put  off 
their  baptism.  Precisely  the  same  false  notion  of  baptism  as  an  opus 
operatum,  which  had  moved  some  to  consider  the  baptism  of  infants  so 
unconditionally  necessary,  led  many  others,  who  mistook  indeed,  in  a 
far  grosser  and  more  dangerous  manner,  the  nature  of  this  rite,  to  d&- 
lay  theh:  baptism,  that  they  might,  in  the  meantime,  the  more  freely 
abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts,  and  yet,  cleansed  in  the  hour  of  death 
by  the  magical  annihilation  of  their  sins,  be  able  to  pass  without  hind- 
rance into  eternal  life.     We  have  already  noticed  the  pious  indignation 

'Namely,  in  its  relation  to  his  theory,  nerardlng  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufl- 

that  human  sonls  are  fallen  heavenlj  essan-  nua.    In  Origen'a  time,  too,  difficulliea  were 

ces,  and  are  to  be  cleansed  from  a  guilt  stillfrequently  urged  against  infant  baptism, 

which  they  brought  with  Ihem ;  see  below,  similar  to  those  throivn  ont  by  Tertullian. 

"  This,  expressly  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Comp.  his  Homil.  XIV,  in  Lucam,  (accord- 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  [« tlie  Romans,  ing  to  the  translation  of  Jerome.) 
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and  force  with  vthich  TcrtuUian,  who  was  otherwise  opposed  to  haste  in 
baptism,  combatted  this  error. 

Infant  baptism,  also,  fimiished  probably  the  jlrst  occasion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  sponsors  or  god-fathers ;  for  as  this  was  a  case  in  whica 
the  persons  baptized  could  not  themselves  declare  their  confe^ion  of 
faith  and  the  required  renunciation,  it  became  necessary  for  others  to 
do  it  in  their  name  ;  and  these  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  take  care 
that  the  children  should  be  rightly  instructed  in  Christianity,  and 
trained  up  in  a  life  corresponding  to  the  vows  given  at  baptism ;  hence 
they  were  called  sponsors,  (spoasores.)  TertuUian  adds  it.  to  his  other 
arguments  against  infant  baptism,  that  these  sponsors  were  obliged  to 
assume  an  obligation  which  they  might  be  prevented  from  fulfilling, 
either  by  their  own  death,  or  by  the  untoward  conduct  of  the  child. ^ 

With  the  act  of  baptism,  several  sj/mboUeal  eustomg  were  united, 
which  flowed  from  the  idea  of  this  transaction,  and  in  which  this  idea 
was  to  be  represented  to  the  senses.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  as  the 
participation  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  the  faithful  was  consid- 
ered as  necessarily  united  with  the  introduction  to  the  fellowship  of 
Christians,  so  the  symbol  of  priestly  consecration  was  made  to  fbllow 
the  act  of  baptism.  As,  in  the  Old  Testament,  anointing  was  the  sign 
of  consecration  to  the  priestly  office  ;  so  oil,  which  had  been  ble^ed 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  was  applied  to  the  newly  baptized,  as  a  sign 
of  consecration  to  this  spiritual  priesthood.  We  first  meet  with  this 
custom  in  Tertullian,  and  in  Cyprian  it  appears  already  to  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  rite  of  baptism.^  The  imposition  of  hands  ac- 
companied by  prayer,  with  which  the  a«t  of  baptism  was  concluded,  is 
beyond  doubt  a  still  older  custom.  The  sign  of  the  imposition  of  hands 
(ijrWttTif  Tuv  jefpuK,  ;i:cipoaE(iia,  i^?''?'?)  was  the  Common  token  of  religious 
consecration,  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  employed  on  various  occa^ 
sions,  either  to  denote  consecration  to  the  Christian  calling  in  general, 
or  to  the  particular  branches  of  it.  The  aposties,  or  presiding  ofiicers 
of  the  church,  laying  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  baptized  indirid- 
ual,  called  upon  the  Lord  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  the  holy  transaction 
now  completed,  to  cause  to  be  fulfilled  in  him  whatever  was  implied  in 
it,  to  consecrate  him  with  his  Spirit  for  the  Christian  calling,  and  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  him.  This  closing  rite  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  whole  act  of  baptism.  All,  indeed,  had  reference  here 
to  the  same  principal  thing,  without  which  no  one  could  be  a  Chris- 
tian, —  the  birth  to  a  new  life  fi-om  God,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 


si  per  mortalitatein  deatilnere  promis-  prian,  ep.  TO,  in  the  name  of  an  ecclesiasli- 

Eiunes  euas  possnnt,  et  prarentn  matie  indo-  cal  RBsembly :    Ungi  qui>qao   nocesse  «9t 

lis  fnlli.  eum  q^ui  baptiiHCns  sit,  nt,  ai^cepto  chrismate, 

'  L.  c  c  7 :  Egress!  de  lamcro,  perungui.  esae  unctus  Dei  et  habere  in  se  gra&ni 

mnr  benedicta  nncdone,  de  pristina  disci-  Christi  possit;  {Ihe  next  foUoTring  words, 

plina,  qoa  UDguJ  oleo  de  comu  in  sacerdo-  respecting  Ihe  sacrament  of  iJie  sapper,  are 

tium  solebont.    Adr.  Marinan,  1,  1,  c.  14;  manifest! j  a  gtoss,  disturbing  tbe  sense,  and 

do  res.  cam.  c.  8,    Yet  in  the  hook  de  coro-  occssioned  by  the  snbscquent  mention  of 

na  milit.  e  3,  Hhere  he  describes  ihe  nanjxea  tlie  supper,)  Mude  haptiaali  unguuntur  oleo 

in   baplism  whioh  were  derived  not  from  in  allari  sanclificaln. 
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which  waa  symbolically  represented  by  the  baptism  of  wat«r.  Tertul- 
lian  still  considers  this  transaction  and  baptism  as  one  whole,  belonging 
together ;  although  he  distinguishes  in  it  the  two  separate  moments, 
the  negative  and  the  posiiipe,  the  for^veness  of  sin  and  cleansmg  from 
sin  which  was  mediated  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  importation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  following  thereupon, 
upon  the  individual  now  restored  to  the  original  state  of  innocence,  to 
which  importation  the  imposition  of  hands  refers.^ 

But  now,  ance  the  idea  had  sprung  up  of  a  spiritual  character  be- 
lon^ng  exclusively  to  the  bishops,  or  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  com- 
municated to  them  by  ordination ;  on  which  character  the  propagation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  was  dependent ;  it  was  considered  as 
their  prerogative  to  seal,  by  this  consecration  of  the  imposition  of  hands, 
the  whole  act  of  baptism ;  (hence  this  rite  was  called  signaoulum, 
afpayk- )  It  was  Supposed  that  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  this  rite 
could  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  baptized  by  a  dear 
con,  were  first  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  apostles,  which  was  added  afterwards,  (Acta  19,^)  as  this 
passage  was  then  understood.  So  now  the  presbyters,  and  in  case  of 
nece^ity,  even  the  deacons,  were  empowered  to  baptize,  but  the  bish- 
ops only  were  authorized  to  consummate  that  second  holy  act.  This 
notion  had  been  formed  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
The  bishops  were  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  occasionally  going 
tiirough  their  dioceses,  in  order  to  administer  to  these  who  had  been 
baptized  by  their  subordinates,  the  country  presbyters,  the  rite  which 
waa  afterwards  denominated  confirmation.  In  ordinary  cases,  where 
tii6  bishop  himself  administered  the  baptism,  both  were  still  united 
together  as  one  whole,  and  thus  constituted  the  eonvplete  act  of  bap- 
tism.^ 

After  all  this  had  been  performed,  in  many  of  the  churches,  in  those 
for  instance  of  North  Africa  and  of  Alexandria,  there  was  given  to 
the  person  newly  baptized  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of 
fiJiation  into  the  new  life,  and  as  a  spiritual  appHcation  of  the  promise 

iDe  baptismo,  cS:  Dehinc  manna  im-  Jabajanum,  and  en.  72,  ad  Stephan.    We 

ponilur  ptr  benediptionem,  Hdvocans  et  in-  must  not  lose  signt  here  of  the  unsettled 

vitans  Spiritum  sanctnm.    He  names  to-  meaning  affixed  to  the  word  sacramenCum, 

gether,  do  res  cam.  c.  8,  in  connection  with  according  to  which  it  signified  any  sacred 

baptism,  all  the  tia-ee  things  which  after-  thing,  eatred  doctrine,  sacred  aign.    After 

wards,  sepurated  from  it   and   combined  ciline  the  example  of  Philip  and  tlie  apos- 

together  in  one  whole,  constitnied  in  the  ties,  he  says :  Qnod  nunc  quoque  apud  nos 

Roman  chnrch,  the  sacrament  of  conflrma-  geritur,  u^  qui  in  ecclesia  baptinantnr,  prie- 


the  uBclion,  conveying  with  it  (A«  cm-    posids  ecclesiee  offerantur,  e 


ttcration  of  the  soul;  the  aiffning  toith  the  oraUonem 

cn:»*j^  conveying  with  it  pntorfw™  _/rom  evU;  * —  "■ 

the  imjKsilion  of  hands,  the  illuminatio  spi- 

ritus.  in  the  contemporary  work,  as  is  most  prob- 

*  See  on  this  sobfect,  my  History  of  the  able,  de  rcbaptisraate ;  this  act  is  here  de- 
Planting,  etc..  Vol.  1.  p.  82,  fF.  nominated  baptisma  apiritale.    Cornelius, 

'  (^prian  speaks  of  a  sacramentura  dn-  in  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  43,  asks  respecting  ono 

plex,  water  baptism,  and  spiritnal  baptism,  who  may  not  have  received  this  confirma- 

represenled  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  tion  of  the  bishop ;  "  How  could  he  without 

(aacramenU>  utroque  nasci.j  yet  both  unit-  this  become  partaker  of  the  Holy  Spirit  '" 
ed  in  ^e  church  act  of  baptism,  ep.  72,  ad 
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concerning  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  that  heavenlj 
country,  with  all  its  blessed  privileges,  to  which  the  baptised  belonged.' 
He  was  then  received  into  the  church  by  the  first  kiss  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  the  salutation  of  peace,  of  that  peace  with  God  which  he 
now  participated  in  common  with  all  Christians  ;^  and  from  henceforth 
Le  had  the  right  of  saluting  all  Christians  with  this  fraternal  sign.  But 
Clement  of  Alexandria  already  had  to  complain  that  this  brotherly  kiss, 
originally  a  natural  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  was  become  an  opus 
operatum,  a  thing  of  conscious  display,  by  which  the  suspicion  of  the 
heathens  was  excited.^  His  objection  to  it  is,  that  love  evinces  itself 
not  in  the  brotherly  kiss,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart.* 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject  we  must  touch  on  a  controverted 
question,  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  created  no  small 
agitation.  It  waa  the  question,  what  constitutes  the  validity  of  baptism  f 
What  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  heretic,  who,  after  having  received 
baptism  in  his  own  sect,  came  over  to  the  orthodox  church  ?  Before 
any  special  inquiries  on  this  point  had  as  yet  been  institoted,  the 
churches  in  diflerent  countries  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  differ^ 
ent  courses,  just  as  they  happened,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  proceed 
unintentionally  from  different  starting  points.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  point  started  from  was  that  no  baptism  was  valid, 
save  that  administered  in  the  orthodox  church,  where  alone  all  religious 
acts  had  their  true  significancy ;  that  the  baptism  of  heretics  was  null 
and  void,  and  that  the  true  baptism  ought  therefore  to  be  administered 
to  such  aa  came  over  from  the  sects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  heathens. 
This  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  asperity  of  the  polemical  rela- 
tions which  existed  in  these  particular  districts  between  the  church 
and  the  sects,  and  from  the  character  of  these  sects ;  for  instance,  the 
Gnostic,  who  departed  widely  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  points  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  from  the  commonly  received  opinions.  In  the 
Eoman  church,  on  the  contrary,  where  too  in  other  respects  a  bitter 
hostility  prevailed  against  the  heretics,  the  matter  was  conducted  in  a 
milder  spirit,  more  importance  being  here  attached  to  the  objective  side 
of  baptism.  The  principle  was  pursued  in  practice,  that  baptism,  in 
virtue  of  the  objective  eignificancy  of  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trin- 
ity, with  the  invocation  of  which  it  was  administered,  always  has  validity, 
by  whomsoever  and  under  whatsoever  religious  views  it  may  be  admin- 
istered. The  heretics,  therefore,  who  came  over  to  the  church,  were 
recognized  as  baptized  Christians ;  and  only  the  rite  of  confirmation,  in 
the  sense  above  explained,  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  bishop,  that 

'See  Uie  passage   above  qnoted   from  *Ia  the  passage  already  cited  from.llie 

TeMullian's  de  corona  milit  and  adv.  Mar-  Psda^g,  1.  IlL  f.  256:  01  di  oii^v,  u>X' 

cion,  1. 1,  c.  !4 ;  Deus  mellis  et  laetis  socio-  V  ^(Aij/ion  KUTa^io^vat  rac  ^^liijoiaf,  to 

tale  SU03  infantat,  ( he  causes  them  to  be  ^iXovv  Iviov  oix  Ixofrtf  aiiro.     Kai  yiip 

known  as  hia  new-born  children.)  Clemens,  eij  rovro  kKnewlTisai  irrovoiac  ai^pH^  koI 

Pied^og.  1. 1,  f.  103 :  EMflf  ivaycwij^ev-  piMOfrijiia^  rd  ivatd^v  xp^o^ot    r^  ^iSsj. 

Ttt  T^ijoiiurSa  tSc  uvoirawrEUf  T^v  ii/ni3a,  /jori,  ojrep  ixi^  ehai  /cvittikov, 

T^  ira  'Ispoiiaaiilii  eiajyeXi&iuvoi,  iv  ^  *  'Ayanti  Si  ois    hi   ^i/l^f(OT:,    a2,X'  kv 

idXi  Kot  yuXa  bfi0pclv  ivayeypairrai.  twoip  Kpivetai. 

'  Osculum  pacis,  tio^vij.    See  above. 

27* 
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the  Holy  Spirit  might  render  eiScacIous  the  baptism  they  had  received ; 
a  practice  which  waa  one  of  the  occasions  of  separating  confirmation 
from  baptism.  Aa  the  different  communities  willingly  directed  them- 
selves according  to  the  model  of  their  apostolical  mother  chvirches,  (the 
sedes  apostolicfe,)  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Western  churches 
followed  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  at  Rome. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  custom,  which  thus 
far  had  been  tacitly  observed,  became  an  object  of  especial  inquiry  in 
Asia  Minor ;  whether  it  was  that  the  prevailing  principle  in  that  region, 
being  followed  also  by  the  Montanistic  churches,^  was  therefore  called 
in  question  by  those  who  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
Montanists,  or  whether  it  was  for  some  other  reason.  The  majority 
declared  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  old  principle.  Somewhat  later, 
when  the  matter  ag^n  came  up,  this  principle  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  two  ecclesiastical  councils  at  Iconium  and  Synnada  in  Phrygia. 
This  led  to  the  discusMon  of  the  same  question  in  other  countries.  Ter- 
tullian,  most  probably  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  did  not  heatate  to  depart  in  this  particular  from  the  custom 
of  the  Roman  church.  To  defend  the.  necessity  of  recognizing  hereti- 
cal baptism,  the  opposite  party  had  doubtless  already  appealed  to  Ephes. 
4 :  5,  6,  "  One  Lord,  one  feith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all,"  —  and  had  drawn  from  it  the  concludon  that  wherever  men  were 
found  to  call  on  that  one  God  and  that  one  Lord,  it  was  necessary  to 
recognize  the  vahdity  of  their  baptism.  But  I'ertullian  replies:^ 
■'  This  can  relate  only  to  us,  who  know  and  call  upon  the  true  God  and 
Christ.  The  heretics  have,  not  this  God  and  this  Christ.  These  words, 
therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  them ;  and  as  they  do  not  rightly  ad- 
minister the  ordinance,  their  baptism  is  the  same  as  none." 

In  the  N'orth  African  church,  men  willingly  followed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  example  of  the  mother  church  at  Rome,  bat  were  at  the  same 
time  far  from  submitting  their  own  judgment  to  the  authority  of  that 
church.^  At  a  council  held  in  Carthage,  over  which  the  bishop  Agrip- 
pinus  presided,  seventy  bishops  of  North  Africa  declared  themselves 
for  the  opposite  opinion.  Yet  neither  party  was  disposed  aa  yet  to  ob- 
trude ita  own  views  and  practice  on  the  other.  The  churches  which 
differed  on  this  point,  in  no  case  dissolved  the  bond  of  fraternal  har- 
mony on  account  of  a  disagreement  which  so  little  concerned  the  es- 
sentials of  Christianity.  But  here  again,  it  was  a  Roman  bishop, 
Stephanos,  who,  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance, 
domination  and  zeal  without  knowledge,  attached  to  this  point  of  dis- 
pute a  paramount  importance.  Hence  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
253,  he  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia,*  stigmatizing  them  as 
anabaptists,  (an^ajmarai  ,)5  a  name,  however,  which  they  could  justly 

1  See  Tertullian,  de  pudidtia,  c.  19.  ^  The  words  of  Cyprian,  ep-  '1  "il  0"'" 

3  De  buptismo,  c.  IS.  turn  :   Nos  auKm  diclinus  eos   qui   ind« 

'  See  aliovB.  veniunl,  non  rebaptizari  apad  nos,  sed  bap- 

•  Dionysius,  in  Euseb.  1.  VIL  c.  5  ;  Fit-  liiari 
miliaDua  in  Cyprian,  ep.  75 
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affirm  tliey  did  not  deserve  by  their  principles;  for  it  was  not  their 
wish  to  administer  a  secmd  liaptism  to  those  who  had  been  already  bap- 
tized, but  they  contended  that  the  previous  baptism,  given  by  heretics, 
could  not  be  recognized  as  a  true  one.  ,  j  ,i 

From  Asia,  the  discussions  in  regard  to  this  matter  extended  them- 
selves to  North  Africa.     Here  there  was  always  a  party  which  stood 
firm  by  the  old  Roman  usages.    The  earher  discussions  were  now  for- 
gotten ;  and  hence  there  arose  new  questions  and  investigations  relative 
to  this  matter.     These  induced  Cyprian,  the  bishop,  to  propose  the 
point  for  discussion  at  two  synods  held  in  Carthage  in  the  year  .255, 
the  one  compsed  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  of  seventy-one  bishops ; 
and  both  assemblies  decUred  in  favor  of  Cyprian's  views,  that  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics  ought  not  (»  he  regarded  as  vahd.     As  he  was  well 
aware '  what  importance  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  followers  attached 
to  traditional  customs,  and  that  thej  held  up  this  long  observed  praetuie 
in  the  light  of  an  apostohcal  tradition,  although  from  the  nature  ol  the 
thin",  cases  of  this  sort  could  not  well  occur  in  the  tune  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  he  eipnissed  hhnself  after  tie  following  manner  in  a  letter  to 
Quintus,'  an  African  bishop,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  decisions 
of  the  first  council :"  This  is  a  case  in  which  we  are  not  to  be  arbitra- 
rily directed  by  custom,  but  to  be  convinced  by  arguments,     lor/"? 
Peter,  whom  our  Lord  chose  the  first,  and  on  whom  he  founded  his 
church,  did  not  arrogantly  pretend,  wlien  Paul  afterwards  disputed 
with  him  concerning  circumcision,  Gal.  2,»  that  he  held  the  prima- 
cy, and  that  the  later  and  younger  apostte  should  yield  obedience  to 
him ;  nor  did  he  despise  Paul,  because  he  was  once  a  persecutor  ot  tM 
church ;  but  he  took  counsel  of  the  truth  and  easily  aiqmesced  m  the 
correct  views  which  Paul  succeeded  to  establish.     He  thus  gave  ns  an 
example  ot  unanimity  and  of  patience,  that  we  should  not  obstmately 
cleave  to  our  own  way,  but  rather,  when  any  useful  and  salutary  thing 
is  occasionally  suggested  to  us  by  our  brethren  and  colleagues,  make  it 
ours,  it  it  be  true  iid  lawful."     He  communicated  the  decisions  of  the 
greater  council  to  Stephanos  also,  the  Roman  bishop,  in  a  letter  written 
with  great  freedom  of  spirit,  though  in  a  tone  of  forbearance;'  but 
Stephanus,  in  his  arrogant  reply,'  set  up  against  Cyprian  the  tradition 
of  the  Koian  church.    He  is  said  to  have  earned  his  blind,  unclins. 
tian  zeal  so  far  as  to  indulge  himself  in  undignified  and  abusive  Un- 
guage  towards  his  African  colleague,  refuse  the  bishops  an  audience 
who  came  to  him  as  delegates  of  the  North  African  conned,  and  even 
forbid  Us  church  to  receive  them  into  their  houses  1     Yet  tar  mm  Cy- 
prian was  the  thought  of  submitting  his  reason  to  the  authonty  ol  the 
BoDian  church.    He  convened  at  Oarthage,  m  the  year  266,  a  s  lU 
larger  council,  composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops,  and  this^semblj  also 
acceded  to  the  principles  before  expressed.   In  the  North  African  church 
was  evinced,  under  this  leal  for  the  exclusive  vahditj  ot  Catholic  bajt 
,  See  above  been  preserved  in  the  North  African  churdl. 

=  It  iaremarltahle  how  instantly  the  an-        s  See  aimve,  p- l!lb,!l. 
buisseil,  unprejudiced  view  ot  thia  litct  had 
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tJata,  a  fanatical  Latred  of  'heretics ;  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  ex- 
clusive doliness  of  the  Catholic  church.^  But  it  is  noticeable  how  the 
same  individual,  who  held  tradition  generally  in  so  high  esteem,  opposed 
to  it  on  this  occasion,  truth  and  right  reason.  "  In  vain,"  he  says, 
"  some  who  were  cast  in  the  argument,  oppose  to  ua  usage,  as  if  usage 
were  greater  than  truth,  or  as  if  in  spiritual  things,  one  must  not  follow 
that  better  way  which  has  boon  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  ^ 

Cyprian  now  endeavored  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Asiatics,  who 
entertained  the  same  views  of  this  matter  with  himself;  and  to  this  end 
lEwd  the  whole  case  before  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Asiatic-  bish- 
ops, Firmilianus,  of  Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia.  The  latter  signified  hia 
entire  concurrence  in  Cyprian's  views,^  and  added  some  well-timed  re- 
marks on  the  advantages  of  common  deliberation  on  spiritual  matters, 
when  such  deliberation  is  conducted  in  tho  spirit  of  Christ.  "  Since 
divine  doctrine  transcends  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  and  the  soul 
of  man  cannot  grasp  the  Whole  and  the  Perfect,  therefore  is  the  num- 
ber of  prophets  so  great,  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  may  be  ap- 
portioned among  many.  And  hence  he  who  has  first  spoken  as  a 
prophet,  is  commanded  to  keep  silence  when  any  thing  is  revealed  to 
another."     1  Cor.  14 :  30. 

The  Christian  moderation  of  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  has 
been  noticed  already  in  a  former  controversy.*  "We  find  him  manifest- 
ing the  same  temper  in  this.  On  the  point  in  question  he  agreed,  it  is 
true,  with  the  churches  of  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  the  same 
views  having  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  church ;  ^ 
though  he  differed  from  them  in  one  respect,  that  his  more  liberal 
spirit  was  rather  inclined  to  -make  exceptions  to  the  rule^  in  regard  to 
many  sects,  who  in  doctrine  harmonized  completely  witii  the  church. 
Bat  at  the  same  tame  he  endeavored  to  maintain  brotherly  harmony 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  dispose  them  for  peace.  He  besought 
the  Roman  bishop  Stephanos  with  earnest  representations  not  to  dis- 
turb again  the  Eastern  church  in  her  enjoyment  of  that  external  peace 
which  she  had  obtained  from  the  emperor  Valerian,  and  of  the  internal 

1  See  Cyprian's  words,  ep.  71:  Hiereti-  jected  baptism  tulminisCered  in  the  churches 

conini  Bordidam  ct  profanam  tinctionem  of  heretics,   sesms   necessarily  to   follow 

vero,  unico  et  l^^i^mo  ecclesiie  cathoUcce  from  the  dectamtion  of  Dionyeias  in  his 

baptismo  pneponere.   Nihil  potest  esse  com-  letter  to  the  Banian  bishop,  Sixtas  IT.,  £u- 

mnne  Antichrislo  et  Christo.   He  styles  the  seh.  I.  VIL  c.  7,  where  he  says,  that  when 

baptism  of  lieretics,  "  aqna  perfida  et  men-  members  of  the  Catholic  church  who  had 

dax."    The  opinions  expressed  by  many  gone  over  to  (he  heretics,  relomed  back 

irf  these  bishops  manifest  the  same  spirit,  i^ain  to  the  former,  it  was  not  the  custom 

— a  premonitory  sign  of  those  struggles  to  re-baptize  them,  for  they  bad  before  re- 

which  in  the  fourth  century  were  produced  ceived  the  ioly  baptism  from  the  bishop.  — 

in  these  districts  by  a  fanadcal  separative  This  therefore  was  the  oidy  case.    Conae- 


qnently  baptism  adminisiered  oat   of  flu 
CalMlcchtm:h,yiai 


^  Proinde   frnsba   qnidam,  qui   rations  Calholic  lAiirck,  was  not  rect^nized  as  holy, 

yincuntur,  consuetndinem  nobis  opponunt,  as  valid, 
quasi  consuetudo  major  sit  veritate,  aat  non        «  Thns  he  made  an  exception  of  thLs  sort 

id  sit  in  spiritalihns  seqnendum,  quod  in  with  respect  to  the  baptism  administered  in 

melius  a  Sancto  Spiritn  revelalum.   Ep.  73.  the  Montanist  churches,  probably  because 

■  Cyprian,  ep,  75,  in  a  Latin  translation,  he  entertained  milder  views  respecting  their 

often  literal.  relation  to  the  universal  charcli.   See  Ba^ 

*  See  above,  the  Kovatian  schism.  Ctesar,  ep.  1S8,  or  ep.  canon  1, 

*  That  the  Alexandrian  church,  too,  re- 
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peace  wliieh  accompanied  it  since  tbe  auppression  of  the  scbism  of  No- 
vatian.  "  Know,  my  brother,"  ^  he  wrote,  "  that  all  the  once  divided 
churches  in  the  East  and  still  beyond  are  now  muted  together,  and  that 
all  the  presiding  officers  of  these  churches  agree,  rejoicing  exceedingly 
in  the  peace  which,  contrary  to  expectatJon,Tia3  fallen:  to  owr  lot.  AH 
give  prdse  to  God  in  harmony  and  brotherly  love,"  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  negotiations  with,  the  Roman  church,  conducted 
in  this  spirit  of  love  and  wise  forbearance,  that  Stephanas  did  not  ven- 
ture to  excommunicate  him  with  the  rest.  He  continued  the  corres- 
pondence with  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Stephanus ;  and  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  brotherly  love,  he  even  asked  bis  advice  in  relation  to  one  mat- 
ter, where  both  of  them  could  start  from  the  same  principles.* 

The  emperor  Valerian  becoming  soon  after  a;  persecutor  of  the 
Christian  church,  this  outward  conflict  contributed  to  hush  the  disputes 
within  it ;  perhaps,  also,  the  successor  of  Stephanus  did  not  partake  of 
his  blind  zeal. 

It  remains  that  we:  should  consider  somewhat  more  minutely  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  mode  of  their  devel- 
opment on  both  sides.  There  were  two  points  of  dispute.  In  respect 
to  the  first,  the  Roman  party  maintained  that  the  validity  of  baptism 
depended  simply  on  its  being  administered  ■  as  instituted  by  Christ. 
The  formula  of  bapHsm,  in  particular,  gave  it  its  objective  validity ;  ifc 
mattered  not  what  was  the  subjective  character  of  tiie  officiating  priest, 
who  served  merely  as  an  instrument  in  the  transaction ;  it  was  of  no 
consettuence  where  the  baptism  was  administered.  That  which  is  ob- 
jectively divine  in  the  transaction  could  evince  ite  power,  the  grace  of 
God  could  thus  operate  through  the  objective  symbol,,  if  it  but  found 
in  the  person  baptized  a  recipient  so«l;  that  person  could .  receive  the 
grace  of  baptism,  wherever  he  might  be  baptized,  through  his  own 
faith,  and  through  his  ovm  disposition  of  heart?  But  Cyprian  brings 
against  his  opponents  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  from  which  they  could 
not  easily  defend  themselves.  If  the  iapUsm  of  heretics  possessed  an 
objective  validity,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  their  confirmation  must 
also  possess  an  objective  validity.  "  For  "  says  Cyprian,  "  if  a  person 
bom  out  of  the  church,  (namely,  to  the  new  life,)  may  become  a  tem- 
ple of  God,  why  may  not  also  the  Holy  Spirit  be  poured  out  on  thia 
temple  ?  He  who  has  put  off  sin  in  baptism  and  become  sanctified, 
spiritually  transformed  into  a  new  man,  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  apostle  says,  'As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized,  have 
put  on  Christ.'     It  follows,  then,  that  he  who  may  put  on  Christ  when 

llEnseb.  1.  Y.c  5.  U>  a  baptism  vhieb  In  other  resjieOs  wan 

^  L.  c.  1.  VII.  c.  9.  administered  in  the  right  way,  was  preaup- 

'  Eum  qai  qnomadocniiqua  fans  (with-  posed  on  both  sidea.    Had  the  opponenU 

oat  the  church,)  haptizatur,  meDte  ct  fide  found  it  in  their  power  to  charge  ttoy  faall 

sua  baptism!  gratiam  consequi.    The  opiii-  upon  Stephanus  and  his  paiij  in  this  te- 

ion  of  the  Roman  church  is  by  no  meang  Bp««t,they  woald  ftardly  htkTV  omitted  thft 

to  be  so  apprehended,  as  if  the  employment  opportunity.  Moreoveci  Dionysius  of  Alex- 

of  the  correct  formula  of  baptism,  even  of  andriii,  in  the  questioa  which  he  proposed 

gochabaptism  as  departed  in  alt  rcspecta  to  the  Bomaa  bishop,  Eu9eb.  I.  Vll,  c  9, 

wholly  from  the  original  iostitulion,  could  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that, they  were 

render  it  valid.    That  the  question  related  both  agreed  on  that  point. 
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baptized  bj  heretics,  can  much  more  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
Christ  has  sent ;  as  if  Christ  could  bo  put  on  without  the  Spirit,  or  the 
Spirit  could  be  separated  from  Christ."^ 

The  other  party  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  baptism  could 
be  valid,  unless  administered  in  the  true  church,  where  alone  the  efB- 
cacious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exerted.  If  by  this  was  understood 
merely  an  outward  being  in  the  church,  an  outward  connection  with  it, 
the  decision  of  the  question  would  be  easy.  But  what  Cyprian  really 
meant  here,  was  an  inward  subjective  connection  with  the  true  church 
by  faith  and  disposition  of  heart.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  offi- 
eiatmg  priest  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  faith,  mnst  be  an  organ  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  enabled  by  the  ma^cal  influence  of  his  priestly  office, 
duly  to  perform  the  saoramontal  acts,  to  communicate,  for  example,  to 
the  water  its  supernatural,  sanctifying  power,^  But  when  the  matter 
took  this  shape  —  was  made  thus  to  defend  on  the  su^ecUve  character 
of  the  p^est  —  it  became  difficult.  In  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  baptism,  which  must  be  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity 
and  doubt; — for  who  could  look  into  the  heart  of  the  officiating 
priest  ?  ^ 

But  the  Roman  party  went  still  farther  in  their  defence  of  the  ob- 
jective significancy  of  the  formula  of  baptism.  Even  a  baptism  where 
the  complete  form  was  not  employed,  but  administered  simply  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  they  declared  to  be  objectively  valid.*    Cyprian  m^- 

'  CyprLan,  ep.  74.  floated  tefore  hia  mind,  discovering  itself, 

^  L.  0.  ep.    70 :    Qnomodo   sanotifloare    when  he  says ;  Noa  onmes  autem,  qui  noiaen 

aquam  potest,  qui  ipse  immuudus  est  et     ChrisH  invoaoit,  andlri,  &c.    The  tvact  di 


apud  quem  Spiritua  Sanctua  non  estt  Sed.  rebapiismale,  a  work  of  some  acuteaess,  I 
oc  pro  oaptizalo  qaam  precem  facere  pol«st  have  thought  myself  undoubtedly  aulhor- 
saeerdos  sacrilegus  et  peccator  ?    Ep.  76 :    ized  to  cite  as  belonging  lo  ikia  period.    I 


Qnando  hcec  in  eccleaa  flunt,  ubi  sit  et  ac-  cannot  adopt  the  01  ,  .    _ 

cipientis  et  dantis  fides  integra.  which,  according  to  (Jennadius,  de  script. 

'  The  author  of  the  book  de  rebaptis  eccles.,  Ursinua,  a  monk,  ia  said  to  have 

mate   winch  stands  among  the  works  of  written,  not  till  the  close  of  the  fourtli  cen- 

Cypnan   could  therefore  make  the  objoc  tury  or  Etitl  later.    The  writer  disconrsea 

tion   Quid  dicturua  es  de  hia  qui  plerumque  bke  a  man  who  lived  in  the  midat  of  theae 

nb  epiacopis  peasim^  com  eraationis  bapQ  controversies,  in  the  time  of  the  perseeu- 

zantur  '    by  those  who  afterwards    when  tions ;  all  which  is  inconceivable  of  an  au- 

theic  vices  came  to  be  known  were  deposed  thor  belonging  to  a  later  period.    When  he 

Ant  qnid  statues  de  cis   qui  ab  episeopis  says   these  coatioversies  were  to  produce 

prai  e  sentientibns  aut  impentionbos  fne  no  other  fmitj  nisi  ul  unus  homo,  quican- 

nnt  baptizati '  qne  ille  est,  m^nse  pmdentice  ct  eonslaa- 

*  From  Cypnitn's  letters,  and  from  the  ttce  esse,  apud  quosdam  leves  homines  inani 

book  de  rebaptismate  it  is  clear  beyond  all  glona  prjedicetar,  we  see  very  clearly  that 

controversy   that  the  Roman  party  mam  Cvpnan  is  here  meant,  and  only  a  eontem- 

tained  this     If  Firmilian  in  the  75  ep  C}  porair  could  so  speak  of  him.    The  ex- 

prian,  speaks  only  of  the  formnla  of  bap-  pression  relative  to  an   andenl  apostolic 

tiim  in  the  name  of  the  iraotas,  it  does  not  Iradiiioii, "  post  lot  sccnloram  tantam  aeri- 

foltow,  that  the  opponents  had  spoken  bare-  em,"  seems,  it  is  tme,  unbefitting  in  the 

ly  of  Ais.   Firmitiui  gives  prominence  only  mouth  of  a  man  who  wrote  in  the  middle 

to  that  point  against  which  he  meant  par-  of  the  third  century.    But  this  expression 

tiailaiii/  to  direct  hia  polemics,  the  principle,  would  in  any  case  continue  still  to  be  very 

that  the  baptismal  formula  gave  lu  baptism  hyperbolical,  although  employed  by  a  writer 

an  objective  validity!  and  hence  he  does  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  and  it  is 

sot  dis^nguish,  what  would  hare  ta  he  dia-  the  fact  generally,  that  strong  hyperboles 

lin^ished  in  exhibiting  the  opinion  of  his  are  not  unusual  in  the  writers  belonging  to 

opponent!.    Yet  we  see  also  the  other  po-  the  African  church, 
sition  of  his  opponents,  which  mnst  have 
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tained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  formula  of  baptism  had  no  longer 
significancy,  when  not  in  the  full  form  instituted  by  Christ.  We  per- 
ceive here  the  more  liberal  Christian  spirit  of  the  anti-Cyprian  party. 
The  thought  hovered  vaguely  before  their  minds,  that  everything  that 
pertains  to  Christianity  is  properly  embraced  in  the  faith  in  Christ.^ 

Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to  limit  God's  graee  by 
such  ontward  things  in  cases  where  converted  heretics  had  already 
been  admitted  without  a  new  baptism,  and  had  enjoyed  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  or  died  in  it.  "God,"  he  observes,  "is  great  in  hi^ 
mercy,  to  show  indulgence  and  not  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
church,  those  who  have  been  received  into  it  informally,  and  thus  fallen 
asleep."  ^  A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  narrated  by  Dionyrius  of 
Alexandria.^  There  was  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  a  converted 
heretic,  who  lived  as  a  member  of  the  church  for  many  years,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  acts  of  worship.  Happening  once  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  baptism  of  catechumens,  he  remembered  that  the  baptism 
wbich  he  himself  had  received  in  the  sect  from  which  he  was  converted, 
probably  a  Gnostic  sect,  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  one  he  now 
witnessed.  Had  he  been  aware  that  whoever  possesses  Christ  in  faith, 
possesses  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  growth  in  grace  and  to  the  salvar 
tion  of  his  soul,  this  circumstajice  could  not  have  given  him  so  much 
uneasiness.  But  as  this  was  not  so  clear  to  him,  he  doubted  as  to  his 
title  to  consider  himself  a  real  Christian,  and  feU  into  the  greatest  di&- 
tress  and  anxiety,  believing  himself  to  be  without  baptism  and  the  grace 
of  baptism.  In  tears,  he  threw  himself  at  the  bishop's  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  for  baptism.  The  bishop  endeavored  to  quiet  his  fears ; 
he  assured  him  that  he  could  not,  at  this  late  period,  afi;er  he  had  so 
long  partaken  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  be  baptized  anew. 
It  was  sufficient  that  he  had  lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  ihc  fellowship 
of  the  church,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  approach  the  holy  supper 
with  unwavering  faith  and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  disquieted  man 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  and  regain  his  tranqmllity. 
So  destructive  to  peace  of  conscience  were  the  effects  of  such  tena- 
cious adherence  to  outward  thmgs,  of  not  knowing  how  to  rise  with 
freedom  to  those  things  of  the  spirit,  which  the  inward  man  appre- 
hends by  faith ! 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  holy  symbol  which  Christ  instituted 
for  his  church,  —  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  laat  supper  which  Christ  held  with  his  disciples  on  earth,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  full  of  meaning,  as  the  partmg 
meal  of  Mm  who  was  about  to  give  up  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and 
for  that  of  all  mankind;  and  who  afterwards,  although  no  longer  ms- 

1  In  the  book  ie  rebaplismofe :  Invocalio  not  done  in  the  right  way,  os  was  the  esse 

hrec  nominis  Jesn,  qnasi  initium  quoddam  with  regard  to  those  fadaizing  Christians, 

mjslcrii  doiuinici,  commnne  nobis  et  Crete-  Philip.   1 :  16.    Cypnan,  who  wanted   to 

ris  omnibus,  quod  possit  post  inodnm  resi-  deprii'e  them  of  ihe  use  of  this  lext^-does 

dais  relras  impleri.    The  party  of  Stepha-  not  understand  it  so  well,  ep.  73. 

iras  not  badly  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  ^  Ep.  70.    ^^ 

Pant   testified   his   joy  in   knowing   that  =  Euseb.  1.  VH.  c.  9. 
Christ  was  preached,  even  though  it  were 
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ible  among  tliem  as  at  this  meal,  yet  quite  as  really,  and  with  a  more 
powerful  divine  efficacy  and  a  richer  Messing,  wovdd  manifest  among 
them  hia  spiritual  presence,  impart  to  them  himself  and  all  his  heavenly 
treasures.  Besides,  this  meal  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  sup- 
per, which  Christ  could  no  longer  celebrate  on  earth.  The  feast  in 
celebration  of  the  foundation  and  covenant  of  the  Mosaic  religious  con- 
stitution, was  now,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  development  of 
the  theocratic  economy,  to  exchange  its  earthly  for  a  heavenly  im- 
port, and  to  assume  a  relation  analogous  to  the  new  shaping  of  the  the- 
ocracy. The  Jewish  passover  was  a  festival  of  thanks  for  the  favor 
which  the  Almighty  Creator  of  nature,  who  had  caused  its  fruits  to 
grow  for  the  service  of  men,  showed  the  people  whom  he  honored  with 
hia  especial  guidanee,  when  he  delivered  them  from  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age. The  father  of  the  family,  who  kept  the  passover  with  his  house- 
hold and  distributed  wine  and  bread  among  the  guests,  praised  God, 
who  had  bestowed  these  fruits  of  the  earth  on  man,  for  the  favor  he 
had  shown  Ms  own  people.  Hence,  the  cup  of  vrine  over  which  this 
giving  of  thanks  was  pronounced,  was  called  the  cup  of  praise  or  thanks- 
^ving.'  On  the  present  occasion,  then,  Christ  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing as  the  master  of  the  household ;  a  blessing,  however,  which,  in  its 
relation  \xi  the  theocracy,  must  receive  a  new  application,  to  denote  de- 
liverance from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin;  release  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin ;  the  bestowment  of  true  moral  freedom  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  mankind ;  the  preparation  for  entrance  into  a  heav- 
enly country ;  —  and  tins  was  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
wluch  is  laid  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance  from  sin,  for 
all  hmnanity.  Hence  Christ  said,  when  he  distributed  wine  and  bread 
among  hia  disciples,  that  this  bread  and  this  wine  were  to  he  to  tliem, — ■ 
and  consequently  to  all  the  faithful  of  all  times,  —  his  body  and  hia 
blood ;  —  the  body  which  he  offered  for  the  for^veness  of  tiieir  sins, 
for  their  salvation,  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  theocratic  relation ; 
and  as  these  outward  symbols  represented  to  them  hia  body  and  his 
blood,  so  would  he  himself  be  hereafter  spiritually  present  with  them, 
just  aa  truly  as  he  was  now  visibly  among  them ;  and  as  they  now  sen- 
ably  partook  of  these  corporeal  means  of  sustenance,  which  represented 
to  them  ills  body  and  his  blood,  so  should  they  receive  him,-the  Saviour, 
present  in  divine  power,  wholly  within  them  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
souls ;  they  should  spiritually  eat  hia  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  (John 
6,)  should  make  his  flesh  and  blood  their  own,  and  cause  their  whole 
nature  to  be  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  divine  principle  of 
life  which  they  were  to  receive  through  their  communion  with  him. 
Thus,  to  praise  the  eSects  of  his  sufferings  for  mankind,  to  celebrate 
their  intimate  life-giving  communion  with  him  as  members  of  one  spirit- 
nal  body  under  one  Great  Head,  they  were  to  keep  their  feast  together 
till  at  length,  in  the  actual  possession  of  that  heavenly  country,  they 
should  enjoy,  in  its  full  extent,  the  blessedness  which  had  been  ob 

'  n^'ljri  013,  noTT/pwv  ei^oy'Kii  =  eiixaptariat 
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tained  for  them  by  his  sufferings,  -withoab  being  separated  from  him, 
and  should,  even  in  open  vision,  be  united  with  him  in  his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  Jewbh  paasover,  and  of  the  ori^al  insti- 
tution, tlie  Lord's  supper  was  accordingly  at  first  united  wi&  a  social 
i^eal.  Both  constituted  a  whole,  representing  the  communion  of  the 
faithful  with  their  Lord,  and  their  brotherly  communion  with  one 
another ;  both  together  were  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  {StZtrvov 
Tov  nepiov,  demvov  Kiipiiwov,)  the  Supper  of  lovo,  (d)'um?.i)  There  was  a 
daily  celebration  of  this  Chiistian  communion  in  the  fiist  church  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  the  phrase  «a,flv  apton,  breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  2  :  46,  is 
most  probably  to  be  understood  of  them  both  together.  In  like  man- 
ner we  find  them  both  united  in  the  first  church  at  Corinth ;  and  so  it 
probably  was  with  the  innocent,  simple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which 
Pliny  speaks,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor  Trajan.^  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  description  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration  of 
the  supper  entirely  separated  from  those  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  if 
indeed  they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches  which  he  had 
in  view.  This  separation  was  occasioned  partly  by  sunilar  irregulari- 
ties to  those  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church,  when  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  in  tiiese  feasts  became  unsuited  to  the  holy  rite  which 
followed,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances,  which  prevented  generally 
the  institution  of  such  social  meals.  In  truth,  these  meala  were  espe- 
cially ealculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  heathens,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  strangest  and  most  malicious  reports,"  —  a  circumstance 
which  may  have  early  led  to  their  abolition  or  less  frequent  observance. 

We  now  speak  first  of  these  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  as  they  were 
afterwards,  when,  separated  from  the  supper  of  tlie  Lord,  they  went 
under  the  particular  name  of  agapte,  (u^uirat.)  At  these,  all  distinc- 
tions of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  disappear  in  Christ.  All 
were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  masters  and 
servants,  were  to  eat  together  at  a  common  table.  We  have  the  des- 
cription of  such  a  feast  of  agape  by  Tertidlian.*  "  Our  supper,"  he 
says,  "  shows  its  character  by  its  name ;  it  bears  the  Greek  name  of 
love ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  expense  of  it,  still  it  is  gmn  to 
make  expense  in  the  name  of  piety,  for  we  give  joy  to  all  the  poor  by 
this  refreshment.  The  cause  of  the  supper  being  a  worthy  one,  estimate 
accordingly  the  propriety  with  which  it  is  managed,  as  its  religious  end 
demands.  It  admits  of  no  vulgarity,  nothing  unbeseeming.  No  one 
approaches  the  table,  till  prayer  has  first  been  offered  to  God ;  as  much 
is  eaten  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger,  as  much  ia 
drunk  as  consists  with  sobriety ;  every  one  remembering  that  the  night 
also  remains  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  conversation  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who  are  fully  conscious  that  God 
hears  them.     The  supper  being  ended,  and  all  having  washed  their 

1  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &ii^  to  a  henthen.    Ad  nsoretn  1. 11.  c.  4    Qnia 

Vol.  I.  p.  30.  ail  convivium  illud  dominicnm,  qnod  infa- 

^  Ree  shove,  p.  98.  mnnt,  sine  sua  suspicione  dimittet' 

'  Terluilittn  on  tlie  hindrances  which  a  '  Apoli^ct.  c.  39. 
Christian  woman  meets  with  when  mitrried 
VOL.  r.                                    28 
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hands,  lights  arc  brought  in  ;  then  each  is  invited  to  sing  aa  be  is  able, 
either  from  the  holy  scripture  or  from  the  prompting  of  his  own  spirit, 
a  song  of  praise  to  God  for  the  common  edification.  It  then  appears 
how  he  has  drunken.  The  feast  is  concluded  with  prayer."  These 
agapm  lost  by  degrees  their  true  original  significancy,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  retain  except  under  the  first  simple  relations  of  the 
communities.  They  became  often  a  Ufeless  form,  no  longer  animated 
by  the  original  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  removed  all  distinctions 
between  men  and  united  together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abuses 
crept  into  them,  which  furnished  occasion  for  the  maliciously  disposed 
to  present  the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavorable  light.  As  usu- 
ally happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  importance  to  the 
dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum ;  others  unjustly  condemned  the  whole 
custom,  without  distinguishing  the  right  use  of  it  from  its  abuse ; 
neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appreciating  the  simple, 
childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival  had  ori^ated.  Wealthy  indi- 
viduals of  the  church  provided  agapse  of  this  sort,  and  imagined  they 
had  done  something  peculiarly  meritorious ;  and  here,  where  all  should 
be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
the  clergy,  who  should  have  set  an  example  of  humility  to  all,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  distinguished  by  outward  preferences  unworthy  of  their 
calling.^  An  ungentle,  morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  these  aga^ce 
altogether,  and  eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse 
on  these  occasions,  which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brining  into  discredit  the  whole  custom.  Such  was  the  course 
of  Tertullian  after  he  became  a  Montanist,^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  himself  with  greater  moderation ;  ^  although  he  declares  his 
opposition  to  those  who  imagined  they  could  purchase  with  banquets 
the  promises  of  God,  and  who  seemed  to  degrade  the  heavenly  name 
of  love,  by  such  a  particular  appropriation  of  it  to  these  banquets, 
*'  Love,"  says  he, "  is  indeed  a  heavenly  food.  In  heaven  this  heavenly 
feast  truly  exists  ;  the  earthly  one  is  indeed  ^ven  by  love,  yet  the  feast 
is  not  love  itself,  but  only  the  proof  of  a  benevolence  ready  to  commu- 
nicate. Take  care,  therefore,  that  your  treasure  be  not  misrepre- 
sented ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  right- 
eousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  shares  in  this 
latter  feast,  attmns  to  the  most  glorious  of  all  possessions,  the  kingdom 
of  God,  while  he  strives  to  belong,  even  in  the  present  world,  to  that 
holy  community  of  love,  the  church  in  heaven.  Love  is  the  divine 
thing  itself,  pure  and  worthy  of  God  ;  to  communicate  is  a  work  of 
love." 

1 A  double  portion  was  set  before  cccio-  Stromat.l.TIL  f.  759,  respecting  the  Gnoa- 

siaslics,  in  aecordance  with  a  grosslj  per-  tic  seels :  'H  av/iTioTtx^  did  r^f  ^evSuvv/wa 

verted  and  sensual  interpretation  of  iJie  dj-imjc  TtpuTOKUma. 

text,  1  Timoth.  6;  17.    Tertullian,  wlien  a  'De  jejnniis,  e.  17:  Apud  te  agape  in 

Montanlst,  de  jejuniis,  c  IT :  Ad  elr^inm  cacabis  tervet.   Major  est  ^ape,  quia  per 

gulm  tai«  pertinet,  quod  duplex  ap^  te  hane  adol«scente9  tui  cum  sarorlbus  dar- 

priBsidentibus  honos  binis  partibua  deputa-  miunt.    So  passionate  an  accuser  appears 

tur.    Comp.  Apostol.  Constitut.  i.  II.  e.  28,  of  course  not  worthy  of  credit 

where  that  which  Tertullian  veiy  properly  "  Piedagod.  1.  IL  f.  142. 
censures,  is  prcseiibed  as  a  law.    Clement, 
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So  long  as  the  aga^cB  and  tlie  Lord's  supper  were  united  together, 
the  celebration  of  the  latter  formed  no  part  of  the  divine  service.  This 
service  was  held  earlj  in  the  morning,  and  not  till  towards  evening  did 
the  church  re-aasemble  at  the  common  love-feast  and  for  the  celebration 
of  the  supper.  At  this  celebration,  as  may  be  eaaly  concluded,  no 
one  could  be  present  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  incorporated  into  it  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  there  was  no 
reason  for  excluding  unbelieving  or  unbaptized  persons  from  participat- 
ing in  the  worship  held  in  the  morning.^  It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  14 ; 
23  —  25,  that  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  no  stranger  was  withheld  from 
visiting  those  assemblies ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  visits  were  re- 
garded with  pleasure,  because  the  salutary  impressions  which  were 
thus  made  on  them,  might  tend  to  their  conversion.  The  Apostle  Paul 
desired,  that  divine  service  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  this  manner  on  such  persons.  We  see  no  reason  to  justify  a 
deviation  from  this  practice.  There  needed  to  be  no  fear  of  spies.  The 
extravagant  reports  spread  abroad  concerning  the  Christians,  could  be 
best  refuted  by  ocular  demonstration.  Publicity  was  the  best  witnesa 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Christians.  To  this,  moreover,  Tertullian  ap- 
peals, that  each  one  could  have  convinced  himself  of  .the  untruth  of 
those  stories,  as  the  churches  were  so  often  surprised  in  their  meetings, 
and  it  must  thus  have  been  observed  what  was  transacted  in  them.^ 
If  then  the  pagans  themselves  were  challenged  to  testify  what  they  had 
seen  done  in  the  Christian  assemblies  when  thus  surprised,  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  reason  for  repelling  all  visits  of  strangers  for  fear  of 
spies. 

But  now,  when  the  celebration  of  the  supper  was  disjoined  from  the 
agapte  and  imited  with  the  other  parts  of  divine  service,  it  might  hap- 
pen on  this  very  account,  that  men  would  believe  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  participation  of  unbelievers  to  those  other  parts ;  that  at  this 
celebration  and  the  preparation  which  went  before,  they  should  be 
dismissed,  because  these  celebrations,  from  their  very  nature,  were  de- 
signed only  for  the  members  of  the  church,  and  ori^ally  all  who  were 
present  partook  in  the  communion  of  the  holy  supper.  Marcion,  the 
defender  of  aptstoUcal  simplicity  in  church  life,  the  warm  opponent 
of  all  Jewish,  hierarchical  peculiarities,  combatted  the  new  separation 
made  between  catechumens  and  the  baptized  entitled  to  communion, 
and  this  dismissal  of  them  at  certain  church  prayers  united  with  the 

1  Dr.  Bothe,  in  the  ncnte  and  ingenioos  gaishing  of  a  missa  catf  cliumcnorum,  nnd 

dissertation  whicliha9  already  been  referred  a  missa  fldeliam.    Cut  I  cannot  he  per- 

to,  de  disciplina  areani,  maintains  tlio  opin-  suaded  that  the  suppoailions  on  ivliich  (his 

ion,  that  the  admission  of  unbelievers  and  opinion  rests  are  someicntly  well  grounded, 

catechumens  to  the  first  portion  of  the  ser-  althongh  I  confess,  there  is  a  irant  of  pre- 

'vice  was  a  later  arrangement ;  and  that  it  ciae  data  fbr  a  certain  detenninalJon  of  the 

was  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  disputed  questions.    The  reasons  for  mj 

cat^chumcnal   instruction,   (see  aboce,  p.  opposite  views,  and  against  Kolhe,  He  in  sij 

305,)  and  the  introduction  of  a  class  of  development  of  the  matter  itself. 
catechumens  inta  the  church  a^embliee,  in        '  Apologet  c.  7 :   Qnotidie   obsidemur, 

which  hitherto  none  hut  those  that  had  been  qnotidie  prodimur,  in  ipsis  plnrimum  ctcti- 

baptized,  took  a  part,  which  jirst  led  to  the  bus  et  congregationibns  nostris  opprimi- 

Comparing  of  the  Christian  worship  with  mur. 
the  Grecian  mjsteries,  and  to  the  distin- 
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supper,  as  an  innovation  alien  from  the  ori^al  spirit  of  the  apostolic, 
or  as  he  said,  Pauline  church.^  He  would  have  the  catechumens  take 
part  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  church.^  He  would  see  nothing  offensive 
even  were  they  present  also  afc  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  with- 
out participating  in  it,  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  the 
heretics,  —  by  whom  he  seems  particularly  to  have  had  in  liis  mind 
the  Marciomte  party,  —  that  in  their  assemblies,  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  who  were  catechumens,  and  who  were  believers,  (baptized ;) 
that  all  entered  in  alike  or  at  once,  and  took  part  in  the  same  prayers ; 
that  moreover,  when  pagans  came  in,  the  holy,  such  as  it  was,  was 
thrown  to  dogs  and  the  pearls  before  swine  —  viz.  the  celebration  of  the 
supper  was  exposed  before  the  eyes  of  the  profane ;  although,  in  truth, 
no  Lord's  supper  —  Tertullian  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that, 
among  heretics,  there  could  bo  neither  a  true  baptiara,  noratrue  Lord's 
supper.^  From  this  passage  it  is  perfectly  clear,  not  that  the  pagans 
assisted  in  the  divine  service,  but  that  they  could  he  present  at  the 
whole  without  distinction.  This  was  what  offended  Tertullian,  He 
demanded  that  pagans,  catechumens  and  baptized  persona  should,  in 
the  divine  service,  take  their  several  places ;  that  certain  holy  ritea 
should  be  performed  only  m  the  piesence  of  the  last,  but  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  gaze  of  the  profane  It  was  the  new  arrangement 
combatted  by  the  Marciomtes,  by  virtue  of  which  the  divine  service 
was  divided  into  two  poitions,  the  acts  in  which  catechumens  and  unbe- 
lievers might  take  part,  and  those  in  wliich  only  the  baptized  could  take 
part.  Here  the  compaiison  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  above,  found  place ;  although  we  cannot  assert 
that  this  division  proceeded  ongmally  out  of  a  comparison  with  the 
Greek  mysteries.  For  those  only  who  had  been  consecrated  by  baptism, 
could  the  veil  be  removed  from  the  hidden  sanctuary,*  Thus  it  came 
about,  that  while  Justin  Martyr  did  not  scruple  to  sketch  out  a  descrip- 
lion  of  the  administration  of  baptism  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  sup- 

'In  reference  lo  the  posiuon  held  byauth  m  the  translation  would  answer  totheorigi- 

Tertullian  pr^ser  pt  harct   c  41    Siin;  1i  nal 
citatetn  volunt  e»se   prostrationem   d  =  i         'I  cannot  concnr  with  Rothe  in  respect 

tlinie,  iuju'i  penes  nus  cnram  1  nutin  uin  to  all  the  passages  in  which  he  is  disposed 

t  corruption  of  the  pnmitire  nnity )  vo-  to  find  an  nlltision  to  the  Greek  mysteries, 

cant  or  an  affectation  of  secreej  in  imitation  of 

^  See  Jerome  on  the  epist  Galat  6  S  them.    In  parlicnlar,  in  the  language  of 

Marcion  hunc  lo^um  ita  interpretatus  eit,  Alhenagoras,  L^at.  pro  Christiaiiis,  f.  37, 

at  potaret  fideles  et  catechnmenos  simnl  ed  Colon^  I  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of 

orare  detere  et  magistriim  commnnicare  m  concealment  and  mystery  as  to  certain  sa- 

oratione  discipuhs  cred  rites.    Alhenagoras  spealis  of  the  fact, 

'  Tertullian,  priescript.  bjeret  fi.  il .  In-  that  the  Christians,  who  distinguished  ihcm- 

primis,    qais   catechnmcnus,   qnis   fldelis,  selves  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  strict  mo- 

incertum  est;  pariter  adcunl,  padter  orant,  rality,  must  expect  to  be  accused  by  the 

Miam  etbnici  ai  supervenerlnt.    A  ditferent  pi^ans,  who  were  slaves  to  every  Inst,  of 

eense  presents  itself,  according  es  wo  lake  the  same  unnataral  debauchery  which  tiiey 

these  words  with  what  precedes  or  with  found  existing  among  themselves,  and  in 

what  follows  them.    In  the  first  case,  the  this  connection  he  says :  '"C  ri  di'  cltrot/u 

whole  would  be  a  eontinuation  of  the  same  tu  icrthljpnra  ; "    "  What  shall  I  say  of  that 

thonght,  and  by  the  sanctum  we  should  concerning  which  one  would  prefer  to  be 

have  to  nndorstand  the  church  prayers.    In  silent !  "     Indigna  dictu.    Not  a  word  here 

the  second  ease,  the  sense  expressed  byme  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks, n"~ 


respecting  the  sacraments  of  the  Chrislians. 
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per  for  the  use  of  pagana,  it  was  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  after  thia 
transferring  of  the  conception  of  the  mysteries  to  the  holy  aupper, 
that  one  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  holy  things  before  the  uninitiated. 
And  this  revolution  coincides  with  the  time  when  that  great  revolution 
of  the  Christian  views  took  place  respecting  the  priesthood.  To  the 
inner  connection  which  here  presents  itself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Already  in  the  third  century,  it  hecamo  customary,  before  the  prayer 
of  the  church  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  celebration  of  the  sup- 
per, for  the  clergyman  who  presided  at  this  celebration,  to  admonish 
the  church  to  silent  devotion,  calling  upon  them  to  lift  up  their  souls  to 
heaven,  and  the  church  thereupon  responded —  Yea,  to  the  Lord  we 
have  lifted  them  up.^ 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks 
had  passed  over  to  the  Christian  celebration  of  the  supper  from  the 
Jewish  passover.  This  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks  was,  moreover, 
always  considered  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  solemnity : 
hence  the  Lord's  supper  obtained  its  name  of  the  eucliarist  (evxapiaria.  ^) 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  taking  up  the  bread  and  wine  from 
the  table  that  stood  before  him,  gave  thanks  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church,  that  he  had  created  the  things  of  nature,  which  were 
here  represented  by  the  most  essential  means  of  sustenance,  for  the  use 
of  man ;  and  that  he,  the  Lord  of  nature,  had  also,  for  the  sake  of 
man,  given  his  Son  to  appear  and  suffer  in  human  nature.  Both  the 
thaaks^ving  for  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  thanksgiving  for  the  bless- 
ings of  grace  were  in  fact  intimately  connected ;  since  it  is  not  until 
man,  redeemed,  returns  back  to  his  filial  relation  with  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  he  truly  perceives  how  all  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
love  of  his  Heavenly  Father ;  then  every  earthly  gift  acquires  for  him 
a  new  and  higher  significancy,  as  the  pledge  of  an  eternal  iove,  im- 
parting blessings  to  men  of  fax  higher  worth  than  these.  AU  nature, 
which  before  had  been  desecrated  by  him,  in  his  servitude  to  sin,  in 
his  condition  of  estrangement  from  God,  was  now  sanctified  and  re- 

1  Cyprian,  de  oratione  dominica;  Sacer-  pressly,  that  immediately  after  the  presiding 

dos  ante  orationem  pra^fa.tione  prceniisaa  officer  of  the  churcK  iaa  pronounced  thia 

parat  fcatrum  mentea  dicenito :  sursam  conii,  prayer  of  thankagiring  over  the  bread  and 

nl  dum  respondet  plehs :  habaims  ad  Doaii-  wine,  and  the  ehurch  joined  in  it  with  llieir 

nMjn,admoneatnr,  nihil  alludeeqnamDoni-  Amen,  the  saerameBtal  elements  were  dia- 

inura  cogitare  debece.    And  ■Commodian,  tribnted.    He  mentions  no  other  coneecra- 

C.  76,  in  rebuking  the  female  practice  of  lion.    He  saja ;  'H  ii.'  eii^^  Tioyav  To6  wop' 

talking  in  the  church,  says :  oiroO  (tou  Xpiarav)  eii);ajM(m7i?eEiJB  Tpo- 

Baterdcs  Domini  omn  snrsnm  corda  ptKcepit ;  07.     This  cannot  be  a  prayer  whinh  cam« 

In  prsM  flenda  nt  fiant  siimiHa  Tffltni,  verbally  from  Chl■i^^  for  they  had  no  snch 

VaaifiAe  responies  nm  tempersg  quoque  pmmiBali.  pn,ycr ;  but  it  is  rather  the  prayer  of  thanfci 

Thus  we  find  already  the  first  traces  of  the  generally,  iustitoted  by  him,  which,  after 

liturgy,  which  we  become  acquainted  with  his  example,  was  to  be  offered  at  this  cele- 

in  the  fourth  cenSnry.  bration.    It  may  be  that  the  words  of  the 

*  The  term  "  svxaptaTta"  \s  used  meto-  insiitution  were  introduced  into  thisprajer. 

nymically,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  In  the  language  used  by  Krmilian.Cvprian, 

yhrase,  "  jroriipiov  eliKoylat,  &  fi>ioyov/icv,"  ep.  75 :  "  invocatione  uon  contemtibiii  sanc- 

m  St  Paul  — '  "  i  Eij(0(j(OTi!i?E(f  a|Uror  ifo!  tifieare  panem  el  eucharistiam  facere,"  lies 

olvoc,"  in  Justin  Martyr,  —  the  bread  and  probably  the  idea  of  a  consecvwion,  where- 

wine  over  which  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  by  the  ordinary  bread  became  thosa * 

kaa  been  prcmounced.     The   latter  says  ex-  of  the  Bupper. 

28* 
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stored  back  to  him  as  a  redeemed  creature  ;  and  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  earthly,  the  natural  waa  to  become  transfigured  into  a  symbol  or 
vehicle  of  the  heavenly,  the  divme.  With  the  bodily  food,  thus  sancti- 
fied by  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  waa  now  to  ho  connected,  by  the 
power  of  the  same  God  who  had  caused  this  earthly  means  of  suste- 
nance to  grow  for  the  use  of  men,  a  higher,  heavenly  food  for  the  life 
of  the  inward  man.  (We  shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  different 
notions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  signs  to  the  thing  represented.) 
This  connection  of  ideas  was  quite  familiar  to  the  early  Christians ; 
they  often  made  use  of  it  in  their  polemics  against  the  contempt  for  nar 
ture  affected  by  the  Grnostics.  Attached  to  this,  moreover,  waa  the 
allusion  to  a  peculiar  cuatom,  of  the  church  at  this  period ;  the  members 
of  the  community  themselves  offered  the  wine  and  the  bread  as  a  free 
gift,  and  from  these  were  taken  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.'  These  gifts  were  regarded  as  the  spiritual  thank-offer- 
ing of  the  Christiana.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  in  taking 
from  these  gifts  the  elements  of  the  supper  and  consecrating  them  to 
God  with  praise  and  thanksgiving,  represented  the  whole  community 
as  one  priestly  ra«e,  as  one  in  the  Lord,  and  as  ready  to  consecrate 
again  to  the  service  of  God  all  that  they  had  received  from  Him.  This 
thank-offering  of  the  Christians,  considered  as  a  spu^tual  offering  of  the 
heart,  as  a  free  expression  of  childlike  love  and  gratitude,  was  opposed 
to  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  pagans  and  Jews.  In  part,  these  gifts 
of  the  Christians ;  in  part,  the  prayer  of  thanks  of  the  presiding  church 
officer,  with  which  they  were  consecrated  to  God ;  in  part,  finally,  the 
entire  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  was  called,  at  first  only  in  this 
sense,  an  offering  or  sacrifice,  wpoai^opa,  Smia,^  In  allusion  to  this,  Justin 
Martyr  says  ;^  "  The  prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered  hy  wortjty  men 
are  the  only  true  sacrifices,  well-pleasing  to  God ;  these  alone  have  the 
Christians  learned  to  offer,  and  particularly  in  remembrance  of  their 
bodily  nourishment,  which  consists  of  the  dry  and  the  moist,  by  which 
they  are  reminded  also  of  the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  on  their 
account."  He  regards  this  as  a  proof  of  the  high-priestly  lineage  of 
the  Christians  ;  since  God  receives  offerings  from  none  but  his  priests. 
In  this  sense  Irenaeus,  contrasting  those  spiritual  offerings  with  every 
Species  of  ceremonial  connected  with  a  sacrificial  worship,  observes :  "  It 
is  not  the  offering  that  sanctifies  the  man,  but  it  is  the  conscience  of 
the  offerer  that  sanctifies  this  offering,  if  it  be  pure,  and  induces  God 
to  receive  it  as  from  a  friend.*  Accordingly,  the  idea  of  a  saerifice  in 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  waa  at  first  barely  symbolical ;  and  ori^ally 
this  idea  did  not  even  have  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     The 

1  This  usage,  which  is  already  pliunly  *  Hence  the  expression  which  occurs  so 

presupposed  bjthe  allusions  of  Justin  Mar-  frequenlly  in  Cyprian:  oblationem  alicujus 

tyr.  of  Irenteus,  is  mentioned  in  express  nccipeiB,  offerre.  To  receive  such  gifts  from 

terms  by  Cyprian,  de  opere  et  eleemosynis,  nny  one  for  the  ehureh,  lo  take  from  them 

where  he  rebukes  the  rich  woman,  who  the  elements  of  the  flopper,  and  consecrate 

come  to  the  communion  without  bringing  (hem,  was  evidence  that  he  was  considered 

with  her  ft  gift  of  charity  for  the  neceasilies  to  l>e  a  regular  memlier  of  the  church, 

of  the  church.     Locnples  et  dives  es,  et  ■  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  345 

dominicnm  sine  sacrificio  venis,  qMSi  parlem  *  Ireu.  1,  IV.  c.  18. 
tie  lai^ificiOf  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  t 
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only  thing  originally  had  in  view  waa  tte  spiritual  thank-offering  of  the 
Christians,  of  which  the  presentation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  (he  first 
fruits  of  nature's  gifts,  served  as  a  symbol ;  while  no  doubt  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  new  relation  to  God,  in  which  the  redeemed  were  placed  by 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  transaction."  ^  Af- 
terwards, the  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  was  made-  more  promi- 
nent, yet  so  that  it  continued  still  to  be  no  more  than  the  idea  of  a 
commemorative  or  symbolical  representation  of  this  sacrifice.  But  aa 
one  error  begets  another,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  false  notion  of 
a  particular  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church,  corresponding  to  that 
in  the  Old  Testament,  should  give  birth  to  the  erroneous  notion  of  3 
sacrificial  worship  which  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  correspond- 
ence to  that  of  the  Old  Teatainent ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  the 
whole  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  Lord's  supper,  which  in  the  first  instance 
was  simply  symbolical,  took  a  direction  altogether  wide  of  its  true  im^ 
port,  and  bearing  towards  the  magical ;  the  earliest  indications  of  which 
we  find  in  Cyprian. 

The  ordinary  bread  presented  by  the  church  was  used  for  the  Lord's 
supper.  Justin  Martyr  calls  it  expressly  common  bread,  (foivif  iSprof ;) 
those  who  went  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  kept  the  passover  a  day 
earlier  than  it  was  usually  observed,  had  no  occasion  to  taie  other  than 
common  bread  for  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance ;  but  even  those  who 
entertmned  the  contrary  ofanion  did  not  consider  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  as  an  essential  thing  in  the  institution  of  the  supper.  We  meet 
with  but  one  exception,  in  a  class  of  Judging  Christians,^ — an  excep- 
tion, however,  which  in  this  case  explains  itself.  These  Christians 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper,  in  remembrance  of  that  last  supper  of 
Christ,  but  once  in  the  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  hence  they 
were  bound,  as  Christians  who  still  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  cer- 
emonial law,  to  use  unleavened  bread.*  As  among  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  in  the  East,  it  was  not  customary  to  drink  at  their  meala 
pure  wine  unmingled  with  water,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Christ 
also,  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  made  use  of  mingled  wine.  The 
taste  for  higher  mystical  interpretations  could  not  he  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  simple,  but,  as  it  seemed,  too  trivial  explanation  of  the  prevail- 

1  A  single  passage  in  Irenieiis,  I.  IV.  c,  ecclcsia."  Beyond  questLon,  therefore,  the 
18,  f  4,  seems  to  spuak  &  ditTercnt  languGge:  reading  of  other  iiiaauscripts  nt  this  place  — 
"  verbum  qnod  offertHr  Deo ; "  therefore  the  "  per  quod  offertar/'  mnsl  be  reccgiiiied  sa 
Ib^ob  himself,.  Christ,  is  o^red  np  in  the  the  correct  one.  It  is  precisely  Ihe  refer* 
m  of  the  supper.    Bat  even  if  there  ence  to  Christ,  the  high  priest,  which  gives 


_. .  JO  other  reading,  yet  Mis  eoald  not  be  ss  well  to  this  spiritual  thank-offering,  aa 

the  righl  one  ;  for  such  a  form  of  expres-  the  entire  Christian  life,  the  right  consecra- 

sion  wonld  not  only  stand  in  manifest  eon-  lion.    This  is  the  meaning  of  Jrentcus. 
tradiction  to  the  whole  chain  and  connec-        'EpiphaBiussajsrespeetinglheEbioniles 

tion  of  idcfts  elmvliae  so  luminouEly  exhib-  of  his  time,  that  ihey  annually  celebrated 

iled  in  Irenceus,  but  also  be  unsuit^d  to  the  commuuioa  with  unleavened  bread  and 

what  immediately  precedes.    He   had  in  with  water,  (the  latter,  because  their  ascetic 

fact  just  before  said,  "oifertur  Deo  ex  crea-  principles  allowed  not  the  nse  of  wine.) 
tnra  ejus,"  (thus  the  otTering  is  tcfeircd  to        '  See  what  is  to  bo  eaid  hereafter  of  the 

the  bread  and  wine,)  and  in  the  preceding  Ebionites. 
chapter, }  6,  it  is  said:  "  per  Christum  offert 
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ing  custotQ.  The  mingling  of  water  with  the  wine  was  said  to  denote 
the  union  of  the  church  with  Christ.^ 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  etill  held  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  divine  worship  on  every 
Sunday,  as  appears  from  Justin  Martyr ;  and  the  whole  church  partook 
of  the  communion,  after  they  had  joined  ia  the  Amen  of  the  preceding 
prayer.  The  deacons  carried  the  bread  and  wine  to  every  one  present, 
in  order.  It  was  held  to  be  neoessaoy,  that  alt  the  Christians  in  the 
place  should,  by  participating  in  this  communion,  maintain  their  union 
with  the  Lord  and  with  bis  church ;  hence  the  deacons  carried  a  por- 
tion of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  strangers,  to  the  sick,  to 
piisoners,  and  alt  who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  as- 
sembly.^ 

In  some  of  the  churches,  however,  as  for  example  in  the  church  of 
Korth  Africa,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  communion  continued  to  be 
held  necessary ;  sioee  it  was  considered  the  daily  bond  of  union  be- 
twixt the  Lord  and  the  church,  the  dtuly  means  of  strength,  Ufe  and 
salvation  to  Christians,  Hence  TertuUian  and  Cyprian  give  a  spiritual. 
explication  of  the  petition  for  our  dfuly  bread,  aa  a  petition  for  aji  unin- 
terrupted, sanctifying  union  with  the  body  of  Christ  through  the  Lord's 
supper.  But  when  the  daily  service  and  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ceased,  the  only  means  left  was,  to  take  home  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread,  which,  in  this  case  of  necessity,  was  to  be  substituted 
for  the  whole  communion' — 'the  first  trace  of  the  practice,  introduced 
through  error  and  abuse,  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  under  one 
land.  Thus  every  Christian,  with  his  family,  after  the  moruing  devotions, 
and  before  enga^ng  in  his  daily  business,  partook  of  the  communion  at 
home,  that  the  life  of  the  whole  ensuing  day  m'},ht  b  sa  tifi  d  by 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  We  recognize  here  th  da  t  b  tt  m,  ly- 
ing in  the  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness  but  al  tl  same 
spirit  of  extemahty,  disturbing  the  Christian  co  n  h  ch  we 

have  met  with  in  so  many  different  forms,  and  wh  1  wa  p    ne  te 

ascrihe  a  magic  power  of  making  holy  to  the  senh  hi     !  m    ts 

But  other  countries,  perhaps,  even  as  earJy  as  th     a  ted     p  n  the 

1  Qnando  In  calico  "Jino  aqua  miscctur,  probablv  is,  that 
Christo  papulua  tuianatur.  Cjprian,  ep,  (W.  secrateii  by  the            te                 pot. 

2  In  the  description  of  the  rite  by  Justin  *  To  this  cnslom  g  passages 
and  by  Ij*cni£us  cited  in  Eusebins,  1.  Y.  c.  refer.  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  snsjiicion 
24;  Il£/iJr«iv  tfjapioriau  Toif  ujrfl  rCip  of  the  pagan  husband  towai-da  hia  Cbristian 
TrapoiKiav  irapoOoiip,  where  the  aathor  is  wife.  Ad  njtoram,  I.  IL  c.  5 ;  Non 
speaking  of  the  Itoman  bishops.  Thna  maritns,  quid  secreto  ante  omnom  cibum 
arose  first  the  custom  of  cotninunicating  gustes  1  Et  si  Eciverit  panem,  non  ilium 
with  elemcnta  previously  consecrated,  (the  credit  esse,  qui  dicitur.  —  De  orat  e,  19, 


(in  the  piece  discovered  by  Muratoii,)  Ac- 
cepto  corpore  Domini  et  reservalo,  (respect- 
ing a  Christian  mistresa  of  a  family,)  area 
goa,  in  qua  Domini  sanctum  fnit  Cyprian, 
de  lapsis,  p.  IS9,  ed,  Baluz,  —  In  the  work 
viduals,  was  to  be  considered  therefore  aa    ascribed  to  Cyprian,  de  speclaculis,  respect- 


nfKniyiaepha,  as  they  were  afterwards  call- 
ed.) The  idea  at  bottom  was,  that  a  com 
munion  could  properly  have  ila  right  sig 
niRcance  only  in  the  midst  of  a  church 
a  of  persons  absent,  of  ' 


only  a  continuation  of  that  communion  of  ing  one  who  runs  from  the  church  ti. 

the  whole  body  of  the  chnrcb.    But  when  theatre :  Festinaiis  ad  speclaculum,  disi 

ia  Cyprian  mention  is  made  of  prestjifetis  sus  e  dominico  et  adbnc  gcrens  aecniD 

spud  confesaores  vfffireatilius,  tlie  meaning  assolet,  eneharistiam. 
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priaeiplc  that  men  ought  never  to  partake  of  the  holy  thing  except 
after  a  very  especial  preparation  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  only  at 
Btat«d  seasons  chosen  according  to  each  one's  necessities.  The  learned 
Hippolytus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  wrote  thus 
early  a  discussion  on  the  question,  "  whether  the  communion  should  be 
received  daily  or  only  at  stated  seasons."  ^ 

As  the  church  of  North  Africa  was  the  first  to  bring  prominently 
into  notice  the  neee^ity  of  infant  baptism,  so  in  connection  with  this 
they  introduced  also  the  communion  of  infants;  for  as  they  neglected 
to  distinguish  with  sufficient  clearness  between  the  sign  and  the  divine 
thing  which  it  signified,  and  as  they  understood  all  that  is  said  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John's  gospel  concerning  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  to  refer  to  the  outward  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  they  concluded  that  this,  from  the  very  first,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.^ 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  the  seal  of  all  religions 
consecration ;  it  was  thus  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage,^  thus  at 
the  solemnities  in  commemoration  6f  the  dead.  Of  the  latter,  we  will 
here  take  occasion  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large. 

As  Christianity  in  its  general  influence  did  not  tend  to  suppress  but 
only  to  ennoble  the  natural  feelings  of  man ;  as  it  opposed  itself  gener- 
ally, as  welt  to  the  perverted  education  which  would  crush  these  natu- 
ral feelings,  as  to  the  unrestrained  expression  of  them  in  the  rude  state 
of  nature ;  the  same  was  its  influence  also  in  relation  to  mourning  for 
the  dead.  From  the  first,  Christianity  condemned  the  wild,  and  at  the 
same  time  hypocritical  expressions  of  grief  with  which  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  accompanied,  those  wailings  of  women  who  had  been  hired 
for  the  occasion,  (mulieres  prseficae ;)  yet  it  required  no  stoic  reMgni^- 
tion  and  apathy,  but  mitigated  and  refined  the  anguish  of  sorrow  by 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  hope,  and  of  childlikS  resignation  to  that  eternal 
love,  which  takes,  in  order  to  restore  what  it  has  taken  under  a  more 
glorious  form ;  which  separates  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  re-unite  the 
separated  in  a  glorified  state  through  eternity.  When  multitudes  at 
Carthage  were  swept  away  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  Cyprian  said  to 
his  church:  —  "We  ought  not  to  mourn  for  those  who  are  delivered 
from  the  world  by  the  call  of  the  Lord,  wnee  we  know  they  are  not 
lost,  but  sent  before  us ;  that  they  have  taken  their  leave  of  us  in  order 
to  precede  us.  We  may  long  after  them  as  we  do  for  those  who  have 
sailed  on  a  distant  voyage,  but  not  lament  them.  We  may  not  here 
below  put  on  dark  robes  of  mourning,  when  they  above  have  already  put 
on  the  white  robes  of  glory ;  we  may  not  give  the  heathens  any  just 
occasion  to  accuse  us  of  weeping  for  those  as  lost  and  extinct,  of  whom 
we  say  that  tJiey  live  with  God,  and  of  failing  to  prove  by  the  witness 
of  our  hearts  the  faith  we  confess  with  our  lips.    We,  who  live  in  hope, 

1  See  Hieronym.  ep.  TI,  ad  Lnoin.  (wnlrary  to  Ihe  uistilnUon,  led  to  a  separa- 

^  And  so  it  eame  about,  ebaC  to  children  lion  of  the  elements  of ^ the  snpper. 

who  were  tiot  vet  able  to  eat  bread,  they  '  Oblatio  pro  malrimonio.     As  to  whal 

gave  mm.    Cfr.  Cyprian,  de  lapsis.    Once  is  to  lie  understood  by  this,  see  aUive. 
more  an  example,  how  a  superstitious  abuse, 
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wlio  believe  in  God,  and  trust  that  Christ  has  suffered  for  us  and  risen 
again ;  we,  who  abide  in  Christ,  who  through  him  and  in  him  rise 
again,  —  why  do  we  not  ourselves  wish  to  depart  out  of  this  world ;  or 
why  do  we  lament  for  the  friends  who  have  been  separated  from  us,  as 
if  they  were  lost,  when  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  cshorta  ua,  saying, 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die  ? '  Why  are  we  not  in  haste  to  see  our  country  and 
home,  to  greet  our  eldera  ?  There  await  us  a  multitude  of  those  whom 
we  love,  fathers,  brothers  and  children,  who  are  secure  already  of  their 
own  salvation  and  concerned  only  for  ours.  What  mutual  joy  to  them 
and  to  us,  when  we  come  into  their  presence  and  into  their  embrace  !"^ 
Out  of  this  direction  of  the  feelings  arose  the  Christian  custom  which 
required  that  the  memory  of  departed  friends  should  be  ceJebrated 
by  their  relations,  husbands,  or  wives,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian hope.  It  was  usual  on  this  day  to  partake  of  the  communion 
under  a  sense  of  the  inseparable  fellowship  with  those  who  had  died  in 
the  Lord ;  a  gift  was  laid  on  the  altar  in  their  name,  as  if  they  were 
still  living  members  of  the  church ;  and  in  return  for  this,  the  petition 
for  peace  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  was  introduced  into  the  prayer 
of  the  church  which  preceded  the  communion.^ 

But  when  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  took  another 
shape,  this  circumstance  also  would  necessarily  react  on  those  Christian 
relations  connected  with  the  holy  rite.  We  meet  with  the  first  indica- 
tions of  this  false  tendency  as  early  aa  the  times  of  Cyprian. 

While  individual  Christians  and  Christian  families  celebrated  in  this 
manner  the  memory  of  those  departed  ones  who  were  especially  near 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  whole  communitieB  celebrated  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who,  without  l^lon^ng  to  their  own  particular  community, 
had  died  as  witne^es  for  the  Lord.^  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
such  individuals  was  looked  upon  aa  their  birth-day  to  a  nobler  exist- 
ence. Great  care  was  bestowed  in  providing  for  their  funeral  obse- 
qmes,  and  the  repose  of  their  bodies,  aa  the  sanctified  organs  of  holy 
souls,  which  were  one  day  to  be  awakened  from  the  dead  and  restored 
to  their  use  under  a  more  glorious  form.  On  every  returning  annivei> 
sary  of  their  birth-day,  (in  the  sense  which  has  been  explained,)  the 
people  gathered  round  their  graves,  where  the  story  was  rehearsed  of 
their  confession  and  suffermgs,  and  the  communion  was  celebrated  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  continued  fellowship  with  them,  now  that  they 
were  united  with  him  for  whom,  by  their  sufferings,  they  had  witnessed 
a  good  confession.*    The  simple  Christian  character  of  these  celebra- 

8  Tho  dies  natales,  nalalitia  martyrum, 

!  fa-  yeviS'^ta  tuv  /iopripuv, 

Tertiillian,  de  corona  milit.  c.  3,  *  The  oblationes,  sacrificift  pro  martyri- 

as  an  undent  tradition.    The  same  writer  bus,  presupposed  originally  that  the  martyrs 

Bays  to  a  widower,  p  reference  lo  his  de-  were  like  olhir  sinfld  mm,  who  might  well 

ceased  wifb:  Pro  cujus  spiritu  postulas,  pro  stand  in  need  of  the  intercessions  of  Chris- 

qua  oblationes  annuiis  reddis.    Comtnen-  tians.    This  usage  was,  in  its  orif/inal  sm$e, 

daliis  per  sacerdotem  etc.    De  exhorlatione  in  collision  with  the  extravagant  veneration 

castitai.  c.  U.  of  the  martyrs;  and  this  circumstance  oc- 
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tions  IS  evinced  bjthe  manner  in  wliich  the  eliurcli  at  Smyrna,  in  their 
report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poljcarp,  their  bishop,  answered  the  re- 
proach of  the  heathens,  T^-ho  refused  to  give  up  the  remains  of  the 
martyr,  lest  the  Christians  should  abandon  the  crucified,  and  begin  to 
worship  Ai'm.'  " They  are  not  aware,"  writes  the  church,  "that  we 
can  neither  forsake  that  Christ  who  has  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  of  the  redeemed,  nor  worship  another.  Him  we  adore,  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  martyrs  we  love,  as  they  deserved  for  their 
unconquerable  love  to  their  King  and  Mastor,  and  because  we  also  wish 
to  become  their  companions  and  fellow  dbciples."  ^  The  church  then 
proceeds  to  say,  — "  We  gathered  up  his  bonea,  which  are  more 
precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  and  deposited  them  in  a  suitable  place  ; 
and  Gfod  will  grant  us  to  assemble  there  in^oy  and  festivity,  and  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  of  his  martyrdom,  in  remembrance  of  the  departed 
champion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  arming  those  whom 
the  conflict  is  still  awaiting."  ^  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Cyprian,  or  even  earher,  (for  Tertullian,  when  a  Monta- 
nist,  combatted  this  error,)  the  germ  began  to  show  itself  of  an  exces- 
sive veneration  for  the  martyrs.  So  uniformly  is  man  inclined  to  flace 
an,  undue  valii£  on  the  human  agent,  to  deify  the  instrument,  which 
should  simply  point  to  Him  who  employs  it ;  and  the  false  element  once 
existing  in  the  germ,  it  soon  unfolds  and  spreads,  unless  repressed  by  a 
mightier  reaction  of  the  sense  of  truth. 

cordingly  mnst  have  afterwards  led  to  a  r<lQ  toB  nvpioii  xal  lUfHirH^  iyajri^/iev,  a^iuv 

ditFerent  interpretation  0/  ibe  ancient  cus-  Svcxa  civolac  Hv  iTrepff^iToe  rijf  eli  t6v 

torn.  iiior  ffaaiXia  Kal  iiSuaKa^.ov. 

3  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  15.     See  abOTe,  p.  109.  =  Eij  re  ran  vpo^Mi^Korav  pifinnv  Koi 

a  TovTov  /lev  yitp,  vliv  ovra  rov    i?tnii,  t&v  /isTiIovtuv  inKiimv  re  Kal  troifianiav 
vpoiKwoiiiEf  Toil;  61  /lopnipof,  6;  jiaSij- 
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The  same  law  according  to  ■which,  as  wc  have  scon  in  the  preceding 
eections,  Christianity  proceeded  to  unfold  and  shape  itself  in  the  out- 
ward  life  from  within,  will  again  offer  itself  to  onr  notice  in  the  present 
section,  where  it  is  onr  purpose  to  trace  the  progressive  development 
of  Christian  doctrine.  It  ia  the  law  expressed  in  the  words  we  have 
prefixed  as  the  motto  to  this  volume  —  words  employed  by  our  Lord 
himself  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  his  kingdom  shovdd  be  devel- 
oped here  on  tlie  earth.  As  the  fragment  of  leaven  cast  into  the  large 
mass  of  meat  brings  on  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  by  its  own  inhe- 
rent virtue,  working  through  the  mass,  assimilates  the  whole  to  itself; 
80  Christianity  —  the  heavenly  leaven  —  by  the  power  of  a  divine  life, 
created  a  ferment  in  human  nature,  which,  from  the  hidden  depths,  the 
inmost  recesses  of  that  nature,  extended  its  influence  as  wefl  to  the 
faculties  of  thought  as  to  the  outward  life,  striving  to  assimilate,  to 
transform  and  fashion  the  whole  to  its  own  likeness ;  —  an  effect  which 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
which  presupposed  manifold  conflicts  with  the  alien  forces  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome.  To  exhibit  the  workings  of  Christianity,  now  thai 
they  have  been  contemplated  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  development  of  thought  and  of  krwrnledge,  is  the  problem 
before  us. 

As  it  is  one  essential  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  did  not 
deliver  a  new  law  in  a  distinct  set  of  formal  precepts,  nor  found  a  new 
society,  organized  from  without  in  certain  fixed  and  invariable  external 
forms ;  so  it  is  another,  that  it  did  not  communicate  a  rigid  system 
of  doctrines,  settled  and  determined  once  for  all  in  certsun  ready  made 
conceptions.  In  both  these  respects,  the  word  of  the  qiuckening  Spirit 
was  to  find  its  way  outward  from  within  — just  as  in  tJie  external  shap- 
ing of  the  hfe,  so  also  in  the  coining  of  its  doctrines  into  distinct  con- 
ceptions for  the  understanding.  The  divine  revelation  was  so  delivered 
and  so  calculated,  that  its  substantial  contents  might  be  elaborated  and 
evolved,  through  the  divinely  enlightened  reason  of  man,  actuated  by 
the  new  divine  life,  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  became  more  fully 
penetrated  by  it,  and  with  the  free  activity  befitting  its  own  proper  es- 
sence. It  was  not  something  engrafted  on  the  different  individualities 
of  human  character  and  still  remaining  foreign  to  them ;  but  the  divine 
matter,  suited  to  all  the  individualities  of  human  character,  and  in 
which  these  individualities  were  to  find,  not  their  destruction,  but  their 
completion,  was  designed  for  the  very  end  of  being  appropriated  by 
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each  in  its  own  way,  and  of  being  developed  by  eacb  in  tbe  form 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  its  own  stamp.  As  Christ,  the  second 
man,  tbe  prototype  of  the  new  regenerated  humanity,  ia  exalted 
above  all  antagonisms  of  bumaa  individuality,  comprising  in  himself 
the  original  elements  of  them  all  harmoniously  combined ;  so  what 
in  him  is  one,  must  in  the  ennobled  human  nature  proceeding  from 
him,  become  individualized.  The  various  peculiarities  of  character, 
destined,  when  animated  by  his  life,  to  present  different  phases  of 
himself,  were  to  cooperate,  each  supplying  what  the  others  might  lack, 
to  give  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  Mlness  of  Christ  in  the  course  of 
history.^  And  this  law  was  verified  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  formed  the  necessary  connecting  links  between  himself  and 
the  next  succeeding  evolution  of  the  church  ;  —  those  organs  and  vehi- 
cles of  his  Spirit  to  all  subsequent  ages.  Hence  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending and  presenting  that  divine  truth,  which  is  one  in  essence,  must, 
at  this  point,  be  immediately  separated  into  four  grand  particular  direc- 
tions, constituting  all  together  the  fullness  of  Christ ;  as  will  be  evident 
by  comparing  the  different  characters  of  James  and  Peter,  Paul  and 
John,  The  spirit  of  Christ  exercised  too  mighty  an  influence  over 
these  individualities  of  character,  attracted  and  animated  as  they  were 
by  one  and  the  same  power,  to  leave  it  possible  for  them  to  unfold 
themselves  in  such  opposite  ways  as  to  exclude  one  another.  Hence 
whatever  was  diverse  in  them  still  remained  subordinate  to  a  higher 
unity,  in  which  they  were  one.  And  so  on  in  the  future ;  —  it  rested 
on  the  natural  diversities  of  human  character  to  decide,  hj  which  of 
these  grand  tendencies  in  the  ori^al  presentation  of  Christianity  each 
man  should  be  chiefly  attracted ;  and  on  which  side,  in  what  form  of  it, 
each  could  appropriate  it  to  himself. 

But  when,  in  the  afl«r  course  of  development,  the  power  of  Christ's 
spirit,  which  thus  subordinated  the  human  element  to  itself,  no  longer 
predominated,  but  the  human  ir.dividuaJity  asserted  its  own  importanee; 
then  partial  systems  arose,  running  counter  to  each  other,  which,  in  one 
way  and  anotiier,  did  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth ;  and  it 
only  remained  that  the  progressive  movement  and  purification  of  the 
church  should  cause  that  unity  to  be  once  more  clearly  apprehended 
and  restored  out  of  these  conflicting  elements. 

In  the  sections  which  have  gone  before,  we  saw  Christianity  pressing 
into  the  conflict  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  earlier  world — with 
those  of  paganism  and  Judaism  ;  and  the  strife  was  not  barely  one  of 
open  war,  but  those  principles  entered  into  the  mode  of  apprehending 
Christianity  itself,  tbreatening  its  corruption  by  lowering  it  down  to 

1 1  cannot  deny  myself  Ihe  plessnre  of  enees  shall  no  longer  shock  and  repel  ua, 

rftferring  here  lo  those  heantiful  words  of  we  shall  not  only  find  in  then  all,  tsfcen  to- 

SchleiermHcher,  which  express  so  profoond  gcther,  the  fullness  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the 

an  understanding  as  well  of  the  tiistoriesl  fnllncss  of  the  tmdivided  Spirit  of  God,  but 

dcielopfflent  rf  Chtistianky  as  of  the  os-  we  shall  also  see  therein  the  Father  who 

Benlial  character  of  Christ,    "  If  we  con-  has  revealed  himself  in  his  Son,  and  take 

templalfl  Christendom  in  its  full  and  com-  in  at  a  glance  all  these  difTcrent  broken 

plete  sense,  if  we  can  but  for  a  moment  so  rays  of  divine  light  as  thej  proceed  from 

fill  the  mind's  eve  with  light  and  so  kindle  one  centrnl  point."     Sclileicrmacher's  Pre 

the  tii-e  of  love  in  the  heart,  that  the  ditfer-  digten,  neue  Ausgabe,  U.  III.  p.  590 
VOL.  I.                                              29 
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tlieir  own  standard  and  becoming  themaelvea  blendod  with  it.  The 
same  thing  we  shall  have  to  observe  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  doctrines.  Just  as  in  the  progresaive  evolution  of  Christian  life,  we 
saw  Jewish  and  pagan  elomenfe  entering  in  with  a  corrupting  influence, 
while  yet  the  Christian  principle  preserved  itself  pure  in  the  conflict 
with  both ;  so  we  must  observe  the  same  thing  again  in  the  history  of 
doctrines,  and  perceive  the  intimate  connection  between  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  principle  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  in  dogmatics 
and  in  ethics,  both  having  sprung  from  a  common  root.  Now  wherever 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  old  world,  which  at  first  presented  them- 
selves in  outward  hostihty  to  Christianity,  became  so  mixed  in  wijrh  its 
inner  development  as  to  lame  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  itself, 
by  appropriating  to  themselves  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  those  appear- 
ances arose  which  were  designated  by  the  name  of  heresies ;  ^  though 
in  later  times  this  name  was  often  applied  in  a  very  different  manner, 
being  employed  by  some  one  dominant  sect,  —  that  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  manifold  phases  necessarily  presenting  themselves  in  the  healthy 
development  of  Christian  truth,  and  would  substitute  in  place  of  the 
unity,  exhibiting  itself  in  these  manifold  forms,  a  uniformity  that  sup- 
pressed the  healthy  process  of  development,  —  to  brand  as  a  morbid 
appearance  every  deviation  from  a  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity 
which  claimed  to  be  the  only  valid  one. 

The  multiform  and  grand  phenomena  of  the  heresies  which  arose  in 
this  period,  where  we  may  observe  Jewish  and  Oriental-Greek  elements 
of  culture  in  yarions  combination,  exhibit  to  us,  on  one  side,  the  chaotic 
heavings  of  a  dismembered  world,  on  the  point  of  either  plunging  into 
dissolution  or  rising  in  some  new  creation  called  forth  out  of  the  chaos ; 
while  on  another,  they  bear  witness  to  the  mighty  attractive  power 
which  the  appearaaee  of  Christ  exerted  on  the  elements  of  this  chaos, 
the  powerful  impression  which  it  produced,  both  attractive  and  repul- 
sive. Suppose  the  case  that  nothing  had  come  down  to  us  save  the 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  the  causes 
by  which  they  were  produced  ;  yet  any  mind,  of  more  than  ordinary 
reflection,  would  feel  constrained  to  recognize,  in  these  mighty  after- 
workings,  some  still  greater  phenomenon  that  had  preceded  them ; 
and  doubtless  it  would  be  possible,  from  studying  the  one,  to  arrive  at 
some  probable  concluaon  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  other. 

''■  The  word  alpcmg,  in  its  oriffinnl  signifi-  on  tlie  different  opinions  of  men  with  re- 
cation,  grounded  on  its  etymoTogy,  has.  b3  gard  to  important  snbjccls,  bnt  on  trnth 
is  nell  known,  no  bad  meaning  attnclied  to  communicated  by  divine  revelation,  wliere- 
it;  but  in  the  philosophies!  asta  lapiendi,  by  the  foundation  is  to  be  laid  of  a  fellow- 
denotes  the  choice  of  certain  principles  for  ship  and  unity  of  religions  conviction,  of 
the  whole  relation  of  life,  —  some  par-  an  all-erabrttcing  church,  the  word  aipcaig, 
ticalar  conviction  determining  the  chitracler  as  opposed  to  this  postulate,  as  denoUng  (he 
of  tho  life.  Hence  it  was  used  to  desig-  nrcponileranee  of  the  subjectiTs  aide,  wnera- 
nalB  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  by  that  higher  fellowship  and  nnity  are  vio- 
which  were  divided  each  from  the  other  by  lated,  takes  in  the  assodated  idea  of  arbi- 
their  difference  in  respect  to  sach  convic-  trarr  human  opinion,  through  which  divine 
tions.  Thus  SextuB  Empiricns  gives  as  trnin  becomes  corrupted;  and  with  such  an 
the  moat  general  definition  of  the  word :  associated  had  meaning  the  term  seems  to 
Mya  Tivl  Kiirii  Td  ijiaivoiievov  utoSouSourra  be  employed  even  in  the  nsus  loquendi  of 
uyoyi.    But  where  the  question  turns  not  the  New  Testament. 
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Since  we  rmist  perceive  in  these  heresies  the  reaction  of  different 
fundamental  principles,  prevailing  ia  the  ancient  world,  which  had 
found  tbeirwayinto  Christianity  itself  and  strove  to  maintain  themselves 
along  with  it ;  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  subserved  this  import- 
ant end ;  namely,  that  the  Christian  mind,  while  engaged  in  repelling 
such  a  reaction,  must,  in  this  opposition,  still  more  clearly  develope 
and  express  itself,  than  it  could  have  done  if  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples had  merely  been  brought  to  assail  Christiamty  from  without.  These 
conflicts  could  not  fail  to  result,  in  a  conscious  knowledge,  more  clearly 
developed  and  more  sharply  defined,  of  the  distinguishing  essence 
of  Christianity  generally,  and  of  the  substantial  contents  of  its  several 
doctrines. 

In  contemplating  the  oppositions  most  distincUy  marked  in  the  here- 
sies of  this  period  and  the  process  of  development  whereby  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  which  was  thns  more  clearly  unfolded,  came  forth 
triumphant  from  these  conflicts,  we  see  those  words  of  the  Christian 
philosopher,  which  we  selected  as  a  motto  for  the  first  volume  of  this 
history,  remarkably  verified,  that  all  oppositions  find  themselves  resolved 
and  reconciled  in  Christ. 

Since,  then,  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
can  be  rightiy  imderstood  only  by  taking  into  view  its  conflict  with  the 
heresies,  wo  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  these 
phenomena. 

Heretical  Tendencies. 

What  the  two  most  important  tendencies  of  the  heretical  spirit  were, 
will  appear  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
previous  religious  development  of  mankind.  Christianity  was  the  new 
creation,  that  pushed  ita  way  out  of  the  envelope  of  Judaism.  In  com- 
mon with  Judfdsm,  it  possessed  the  character  of  a  revealed  religion,  as 
opposed  to  the  nature-reli^on  of  heathenism ;  —  it  possessed  the  ground- 
work of  the  theocracy,  and  yet  was  something  entirely  new — a  princi- 
ple which  aimed  at  the  transformation  of  everything  already  extant. 
The  least  among  those  who  shared  in  the  new  creation  was  to  be  greater 
than  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  It  was  the  dissolution  and  the 
fulfilment  of  Judaism.  Hence  it  was  important  to  a  right  apprehension 
of  Christianity,  that  both  these  relations  should  be  rightly  seized ;  that 
it  should  be  seen  how  Judtusm  was  to  meet  with  its  MfiLment  in  Chris- 
tianity, hut  how,  at  the  same  time,  united  with  this  fulfilment,  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  distinct  religious  ground  which  Judaism  had,  til!  now, 
msantained.  It  behooved  that  Christianity  should  be  rightly  under- 
stood, both  in  its  connection  with  the  preparatory  elements  in  Judaism, 
and  also  in  its  opposition  to  Judaism  itself.  Hence  there  could  arise 
contrary  tendencies  of  error,  according  as  either  the  opposition  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  intimate  connection,  or  the  intimate  connection  was  over- 
looked in  the  opposition.  And  in  these  main  directions  of  the  hereti- 
cal spirit,  we  shali  eaaly  he  able  to  trace  the  influence  of  two  elements 
of  culture  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  which  were  attracted  by 
Christianity —  the  opposition  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Hellenic  mind. 
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Aa  the  new  spirit  which  Christ  introduced  into  huniajiity  was  at  first 
covered  up  and  hidden  under  the  old  forms  of  Judaism,  from  which  it 
was  afterwards  to  burst  free  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  power  ;  as 
the  Jews,  from  their  previous  rehgious  point  of  view,  could  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
came  about,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  wholly  blended  by  them 
with  their  previous  Judaism,  that  they  were  for  holding  fast,  as  of  per- 
petual validity,  what  was  to  be  only  a  transient  moment,  —  that  stage 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  which  it  firat  appeared  clothed 
under  the  forms  of  Judaism.  The  free  Grecian  spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  struggled  hardest  against  the  yoke  of  the  law,  being  most 
strongly  attracted  by  that  particular  phase  in  the  appearance  of  Christ 
and  in  Christianity  which  was  most  directly  opposed  to  the  restmnta 
of  Judaism,  would  most  naturally  apprehend  Christianity  simply  as  a 
religion  opposed  to  Judaism ;  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the  fact  of 
their  common  divine  foundation ;  to  explain  the  connection  between 
them  as  a  thing  merely  accidental,  and  to  overlook  the  more  profound 
and  necessary  inner  connection,  the  higher  umty  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  religions.  Indeed  we  may  perceive  the  germ  of  the 
opposition  just  described  as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul  —  the  opposition, 
that  is,  between  those  who  held  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  apos- 
tles of  Palestine,  and  those  who  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
Apostle  Paul,  —  between  those  who  remained  in  bondage  to  tho  Jew- 
ish law,  and  those  who  gloried  in  their  Christian  freedom  and  higher 
knowledge.^  The  same  opposition  appeared  still  more  strongly  devel- 
oped in  the  age  of  John ;  ^  and  hence  arose  afterwards  the  opposition 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gnostic  understanding  of  Christianity. 
Where  this  opposition  reaches  its  full  and  complete  development,  it  is 
the  one  which  of  all  others  aflects  most  deeply  the  entire  apprehension 
of  Christianity,  extending  alike  to  all  its  ethical  and  all  its  dogmatic 
elements.  The  first  of  these  spiritual  tendencies  cleaves  to  the  tem- 
poral, earthly  form  of  manifestation  alone,  without  divining  the  higher 
spirit  which  it  embodies  and  conceals;  the  other  disdains  that  temporal 
form  of  manifestation,  which  is  the  necessary  medium  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  spirit,  and  would  have  the  spirit  without  this  medium. 
The  one  sticks  fast  by  the  letter,  beyond  which  it  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  revelation  of  the  spirit ;  the  other  believes  itself  competent  to  grasp 
the  spirit  without  the  letter.  The  one  perceives  nothing  in  Christ  but 
the  Son  of  man ;  the  other,  nothing  but  the  Son  of  God ;— and  so  the 
one  would  have  only  the  human  element  in  Christianity,  without  the 
divine  ;  the  other,  only  the  divine,  without  the  human.  The  last  anti- 
thesis is  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
essence  of  Christian  morality.  For  as  this  presupposes  the  oneness  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  in  Christ,  so  the  refinement  of  the 
entire  man,  as  a  form  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life,  is  its  prin- 
ciple, flowing  directly  from  this  presupposition. 

Of  these  two  main  tendencies,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  first, 
the  one  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  Judaizing  sects. 

1  See  my  Aposlol.  Zeitaller,  Bd,  I,  S.  3U,  ff.  ^  Id.  Bd.  II.  S-  532.  ff, 
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1.  The  JvdaMng  Stcts. 

This  main  heretical  tendency,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said,  is  the  oldest  which  entered  as  a  disturbing  influence  into  the  de- 
veloping process  of  Christianity.  It  fixed  itself  on  Christianity  at  the 
very  spot  of  its  birth ;  for  it  had  a  slow  and  gradual  growth,  —  exhib- 
iting itself  first,  when  that  which,  in  its  enidene^  and  imperfection,  con- 
stituted the  first  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  development,  set-  itself 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  progressive  movement  which  Christ  aimed  at 
and  promised ;  next,  when  that  which  was  in  its  right  place  at  the  be- 
ginning, gave  itself  forth  as  the  end,  and  asserted  its  own  validity 
against  the  free  development  of  the  spirit  bursting  from  the  covering 
in  which  it  had  been  previously  confined ;  finally,  when  the  same-fleshly 
and  contracted  Jewish  sense  which  showed  its  hostility  to  Christianity 
at  first  in  decided  unbehef,  received  Christianity,  but  received  it  after 
its  own  fashion,  that  is,  the  shell  instead  of  the  kernel ;  when  the  same 
fleshly  sense  to  which  our  Saviour's  exalted  language  had  so  often  been 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  believed  his  words  in  part,  iE  is  true,  but  again 
betrayed  itself  by  misconstruing  their  meaning, —  taking  them  accord- 
ing to  the  sensuous  letter,  and  not  according  to  their  spirit.  But  still 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  different  gradations  in  this  tendency, 
which  varied  from  a  merely  imperfect  and  subordinate  stage  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  to  that  which  may  properly  be  called  heresy. 

Let  ns  recollect  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah 
was  the  fundamental  doctrine,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
church  arose.  Accordingly,  the  first  Christian  community  was  formed 
of  very  heterogeneous  materials.  It  was  composed  of  such  as  difiered 
from  other  Jews  only  bythe  acknowledging  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah' — 
of  such  as  still  continued  bound  to  the  same  contracted  Jewish  notions 
which  they  had  entertained  before ;  and  of  such  as,  by  coming  to  know 
Jesus  more  and  more  as  the  Messiah  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  by 
surrendering  themselves  with  docility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  would,  by 
the  inworking  of  that  spirit,  be  ever  growing  in  their  Christian  knowl- 
edge, and  becoming  more  completely  freed  from  their  besetting  errors, 
The  heterogeneous  elements,  which,  in  the  first  communities  formed 
among  the  Jews,  were  thus  outwardly  rather  than  inwaidly  combined, 
must  now,  in  the  course  of  the  progressive  development,  be  thrown 
apart  from  each  other.  The  sifting  process  of  history  must  effect  a 
separation  between  those  who  had  really  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  those  who  still  belonged  more  truly  to 
Judaism,  To  this  necessary  separation  in  the  course  of  history,  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Corinth,  11 ;  19,  and  of  1  John,  2 :  19,  properly 
apply. 

As  Christ  himself  had  faithfully  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  so  the 
faithful  observance  of  it  was  adhered  to  at  first  by  all  believers,  and 
was  held  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  participating  in  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  After  the  preparatory  labors  of  Stephen,  the  martyr,  and 
other  men  of  Hellenistic  origin  and  education,  and  of  Peter, — that  which 
Christ  intended,  when  he  Raid  that  he  wa3  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but 
29* 
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io  fulfil  it,  and  when  he  called  himgelf  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  that 
which  he  meant  by  the  worship  of  Grod,  confined  no  longer  to  particu, 
lar  times  or  places,  but  in  spirit  ajid  in  truth,  the  essence  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  which  is  grounded  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,^ 
wag  clearly  conceived  and  expressed  by  the  Apostlo  Paul,  and  a  self- 
subsisting  Christian  church,  wholly  independent  of  Judaism,  formed 
among  the  pagans.  Already  a  schism  threatened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  elements  of  which  the  Christian  church  was  composed, -r-  the 
prevaJUnff  notion  of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  which  was  characterized 
by  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  suffered  the 
new  spirit  to  remain  enveloped  in  the  old  forms  of  Judaism ;  and  the 
independent  Pauline  development  of  Christianity  among  the  pagans. 
By  liie  compromise  entered  into  between  the  two  parties  at  Jerusalem," 
this  opposilion  was  harmoniously  reconciled ;  and  it  was  the  triumph  of 
the  idea  of  a  catholic  church,  whose  unity,  grounded  ohthe  faith  in 
Jesua  as  the  one  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all,  was  to  outweigh  all  subordi- 
nate differences  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  forms  of  culture.  But  the 
more  deep  seated  opposition  could  not  be  overcome  and  set  aside  by 
this  reconciliation,  brought  about  by  outward  concessions.  The  power 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  more  expanded 
view  of  Christianity,  and  his  success&l  and.  rapidly  extending  lahora 
among  the  pagans,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  phariaiaic  party 
among  the  Jewish  Chriatians,  soon  caused  it  to  break  forth  anew.  -  In 
opposition  to  Paul,  whom  thoy  refused  to  acknowledge,  aa  an  apostle, 
whom  they  accused  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  arose  that 
party  of  Jewish  Christians,  —  zealots  according  to  the  pharisaic  spirit, 
—  which  was  'not  until  afterwards  distinguished  by  a  common  name. 
At  the  time  when  this  opposition  had  become  most  violent^  Paul  was 
removed  from  his  earthly  field  of  labor.  Then  followed  the  conciliating 
element  of  the  Apostle  John's  labors  in  Asia  Minor,  by  which  many  of 
the  points  of  difficulty  were  removed ;  —  but  still  the  opposition,  in  those 
'  1  which  it  had  been  most  strongly  marked,  could  not  be  wholly 


About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  still  find,  among  the 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  the  two  parties  which  existed  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  This  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  dialogue  of  Justin 
Martyr  with  Trypho.^  Two  classes  are  here  mentioned, — they  who  in 
their  own  practice  united  m.th  the  faith  in  Christ  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  without  requiring  the  same  observance  of  believing 
pagans,  whom  they  acknowledged  rather  as  genuine  Christian  brethren 
and  accounted  worthy  of  all  brotherly  fellowship,  notwithstanding  that 
they  maintained   their  original  Christian  freedom,*  —  and  they  who 

'  Following  lie  Panline  tr^D  of  thought,  free,  snd  thenceforth  bound  lo  no  ontwarf 

Aa  Chriat  the  risen  posBesses  a  life  exempt-  ciccumslances  whatever. 

ed  from  the  dominion  of  nature,  from  the  *  See  on  this  suVjeet,  my  ApostoL  Zeltal- 

(TTOitcio  Tou  Hoafioij,  80  too  the  spiritual  t«r,  Bd.  I.  8. 169,  It 

life  of  those  who  are  apiritnall^  risen  with  '  Ed.   Colon,  f.  366,  to  which,  in  many 

him  is  esempted  from  the  dominion  of  na-  respects,  important  passage,  we  shall  have 

tare,  their  religion  isareli^onemandpaled  occasion  to  advert  i^ain  hereafter, 

from  the  elements  of  the  world,  altogether  '  As  Justin  reporca  of  them  in  the  pas 
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were  not  content  with  obsermg  the  Mosaic  law  themselves,  but  were 
for  forcing  the  pagan  believera  univeraally  to  the  same  observance,  and 
who  refused  otherwise  to  have  fellowship  with  them ;  thus  proceeding 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  believing  pagans,  like  all  others,  were  un- 
clean, and  that  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  no  man  could 
be  just  before  Gkid.^  The  former  were  the  genuinely  apostolic,  Jewish 
Christians,  who  had  remained  true  to  the  pledge  of  agreement  made  at 
Jerusalem ;  the  latter  belonged  to  that  party  with  whose  influence  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  so  often  to  struggle  among  the  communitiea  of  the 
pagan  Christians. 

As  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  abolition  of  the  Temple- 
worship  could  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  Jews  at  large  in  tlie  perpetual 
validity  of  their  religious  laws,  so  neither  can  it  he  said  that  the  at- 
tachment of  those  Jews  to  the  Mosaic  law,  who  embraced  Chriatiaiiity, 
was  thereby  diminished.  They  regarded  these  events,  doubtless,  aa  a 
divine  punishment,  sent  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  hostile 
to  Christ,  and  whose  wicked  disposition  had  caused  his  death ;  and 
many  among,  them  were  expecdng  a  .glorious  restoration  of  the  city  and 
of  the  temple  to  the  faithful  of  the  nation.  Those  that  were  not  finally 
drawn  by  their  Jewish  way  of  thinking,  on  which  had  been  merely 
grafted  a  superficial  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Mesaah,  to  fall  wholly  ba«k 
again  into  Judaism,^  —  the  more  genmne  class  of  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Roman  war,  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  fanaticism  which  this  war  brought  along 
with  it ;  and  when  reminded  of  the  admonitory,  warning  and  threaten- 
ing words  of  Christ,  could  hardly  fail  to  foresee,  in  the  issue  of  this  war, 
the  divine  punishment  of  their  perverse  nation  which  he  haii  predicted. 
It  may  have  been  the  case,  perhapSj  that  as  the  prophetic  voice  was 
still  occasionally  heard  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  some  pious  men  felt 
constrained  to  warn  the  assembled  communities  of  the  approaching 
destruction,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  remove  from  the  midst  of  the  ru- 
ined people,  and  repair  to  one  of  the  ten  cities  in  Persea,  on  the  east 
ern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  known  under  the  collective  name  of  Deeapo- 
lis.^  At  a  later  period  this  community  is  said  to  have  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  wholly 
composed  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  distinguished  from 
pagan  Christians  by  their  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law;  though 

s^e  above  refarrad  to:  A.lpovvTai  avOv  iiriyvovrac  toUtov  elvat  rbv  'S.ptBThv  khZ 

TOif  ~Xpianavol^  Kdi  iriaroi;,  /i^  nei&ovrec  ^iviaiv  airi^  /ierajlaVTac  M  r^v  Ivvofiov 

(ivroi>f  n^Te  jrepiTe/irea^ai  i/ioius  aitoic,  itoXiTclav,  apur/aaiici'inic  uri  oiroi  kanv  & 

u^fS  aa0^tiTiiciv,  /litre  uX>m  oaa  TOiourd  XpiOTOf. 

tor  I,  niQelv. ,              .  '  Ensebius,  1.  Ill,  c.  6 ;  "Kara  nva  Xfl"- 

'  Justin's  Worila :  ''Eir  ii  ot  unh  roS  ye-  fioV  Toic  aiiTo'Si.  Soxlfioic  ii'  dirOKoXiJ^tuj 


roil  ijierepov  llhe  race  of  the  Jews)  itiSoScvra.     la  Bpipmtiiins,  (da 

mnrciciv  AiyavTe^  iitt  rofi-nw  t8ii  Xpiortv,  pond.  c.  15,)  an  exaggeratinc  1 

in  irowTof  nari  t™  Jiu  MwTnjc  diOTcjp>£W-(i  already  converted  this  prophci 

vopov  Lvaynal^uai  (jpi  Toic  if  iSvCni  iria-  into  a  rcvelalion  delivered  by  an  angel. 

Tf Ooiprof  J  f^  KoivavcTv  airolc  t^{  roiai-  Withontdonbt,  this,  whole  account  springs 

T^C  mvdiayoy^  alpCiVTat.  from  some  earlier  source ;  perhaps  "  "•-•'■- 


;o  very  easil  j  acconnled  for,  and    : 


of  HegcMppus.    We  have  n 


one  which  Justin  notices  in   the  passage    cieot  reason  for  calling  in  question  its  trath. 
above  wferted  to;  ToO(  fiuo/toj-^ooirof  KaC 
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we  have  no  reason  to  infer  from  this,  that  there  existed  among  them  no 
other  diversities  of  religious  tendency  and  of  rehgious  opinion.  Under 
Hadrian  a  change  was  for  the  first  time  produced  by  outward  causes, 
which  led  to  the  substitution  of  another  community  of  an  altered  shape 
in  place  of  that  original  Christian  church.  That  emperor  was  induced 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  Barkochba,  to  exclude  them  en- 
tirely from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  circumjacent  territory.  This 
prohibition  must  have  extended  to  all  native  Jews,  who  had  not,  by 
their  whole  manner  of  life,  utterly  renounced  their  nation.  The  com- 
munity could  no  longer  subsist,  then,  in  its  ancient  form,  in  tliia  place. 
Thus  there  was  formed  at  first  in  the  pagan  colonial  city,  ^lia  Capito- 
lina,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem, 
a  church  in  which  no  further  trace  was  to  be  found  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  in  which  Christians  of  pagan  descent,  and  liberal- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  who  did  not  hesitate  to  put  the  pagans  on  an 
equal  footing  with  themselves  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  outward  life, 
were  mingled  together.  This  community  had  for  their  presiding  elder 
a  Christian  of  pagan  descent,  whose  name  was  Marcus.^  But  this 
change  had  no  inflaence  on  the  other  Jewish  Christians ;  and  those  who 
perseveringly  distinguished  themselves,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  from  the  Christians  of  pagan  origin,  and  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  them,  wouid  thus  naturally  become  more  widely  known,  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect  by  themselves.  If  the  story,  already  alluded  to,  concerning 
the  return  of  the  original  community  from  Pella  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  cor- 
rect one,  or  if  a  great  majority  of  them,  at  least,  did  not  remain  behind 
at  Pella,  the  event  just  mentioned  would  naturally  lead  those  who  held 
tenaciously  to  the  Mosaic  law,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  mixed 
community  and  repair  once  more  to  Pelia,  where  a  strictly  Jewish 
Christian  church  maintained  its  existence  down  to  the  fifth  century. 
Now  it  might  easily  happen  tliat,  from  a  superficial  knowledge  or  con- 
sideration of  the  facts,  some  might  be  led  to  place  together  in  the 
same  class  all  these  Jewish  Christiana  who  agreed  in  observing  the 
Mosaic  law,  without  any  regard  to  the  differences  existing  among  them. 
Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Irenasus,  who  firat  mentions  the  name, 
they  all  came  to  be  designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  JEbionites. 
In  respect,  first,  to  the  ori^n  and  the  meaning  of  this  appellation,  the 
opinion  certainly  must  be  rejected  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  derived 
from  the  founder  of  the  sect.  This  hypothesis  appears  first  in  the 
writings  of  the  inaccurate  Tertullian,  who,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew, and  of  the  signification  of  the  word  in  that  language,  took  it  for 
a  proper  name ;  and  as  other  sects  were  named  after  tlieir  founders, 
supposed  the  same  must  be  true  of  this  sect  also.  Epiphanius,  who 
possessed  the  advantage  over  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  of  being  acquainted 

lEnaebius.  1.  IV.  c.  6.     See  also  the  re-  anb  legis  obEerra^One  credebant.   Himirum 

rau-kuble  words  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  who,  id,  Domino  ordinante,  dieposimm,  at  leg^ 

after  citing  tbe  prohibilion  of  the  Emperor  Bervitns  a  libertate  iidd  atque  ecdesiie  tol- 

Hadrian,  goes  on  to  sav,  (liist.  sacr.  1.  II,  c.  leretnr ;  where  this  writer  has  perhaps  at- 

31 ;)  QucS  quidem  chiistiansB  tide!  proliei-  tributed  loo  much  importance  to  the  event 
«bat,  quia  turn  pmne  omnes  Christain  Denni 
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■with  the  Hebrew  language,  but  was  hpwever  bo  less  inaccurate,  fol- 
lowed the  same  opinion  without  further  inquiry;,  although  he  himself 
proposes  another  derivation  of  the  wordj  quite  inconsistent  with  thia 
hypothesis,  tafeen  from  its  etymolo^cal  HebreW' signification,  with  whicli 
he  was  doubtless  acquainted.  Since  the.  character  of  the  party  desig- 
nated by  this  name  was  of  so  general  a  nature,  and  the  party  itself 
embraced  in  it  so  many  different  shades  of  the  Jewish  Christian  princi- 
ple which  they  held  in  common ;  since,  as  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  such  a  general  ground-tendency  as  the  oae  denoted-  by  this  name 
could  hardly  fail,  in  the  historical  course  of  development,  topass  over 
froni  Judaism  into  Christianity,  —  the  origin  of  this  parvy  from  ai^ 
single  individual  should  seem  to  be  a  thing  quite  improbaMe.  TVe 
might  suppose,  indeed,  that  this  name  was  applied  6rst  to  a  distinct 
sect  belon^ng.  to  this  genera!  ehss,  and  founded  by  a  man  who  had 
some  peculiar  views  of  his  own ;  and  that,  at  some  later  period,  it  re- 
ceived a  more  general  application.  But  we  have  no  warrant  whatever 
for  any  such  supposition.  No  tradition  respecting  the  founder  of  a  sect 
by  the  name  of  Ebion  is  supported  on  grounds  of  authentic  history. 
The  more  accurately  informed  authorities:,  such  as  Irenseus  and  Origen, 
nowhere  mention  such  a  person ;  and  all  that  we  find  anywhere  said 
respecting  the  pretended  Ebion,  is  of  tliat  vague  and  indefinite  chaiv 
acter  which  sounds  suspicious.  Origen  was  the  first  to  ^ve  the  correct 
derivation  of  this  name,  from  the  Hebrew  word  f'S?,  poor.  These 
Jewish  Christians,  then,  were  called  the  poor ;  but  the  question  now 
arises,  in  what  sense  was  Ms  appellation  originally  applied  to  them  ? 
And  with  this  is  connected  another, — by  whom  first  was  this  appellation 
given  them  ?  TJpcai  the  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  depend, 
whether  the  appellation  is  to  be  understood  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  of 
praise.  Now  it  appears  evident,  it  is  true,  from  an  explanation  which 
Epiphanius  cites  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  people  in  question,^  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Ebionites  regarded  it  as  an  epithet  which  they  had 
bestowed  on  themselves.  But  altbongh  the.  Ebionites  did  actually  ap- 
propriate and  sanction  the  name,  it  might  nevertheless  be  true  and 
wholly  consistent  with  this  fact,  that  the  ejathet  waa  originally  bestowed 
on  them  by  their  adversaries ;  while  they  might  afterwards  apply  it  to 
themselves,  either  in  the  same  or  a  different  sense ;  since  what  was 
considered  by  their  opponents  a  term  of  reproach,  might  be  regarded, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  as  an  honorable  title. 

Origen,  who,  as  we  have  smd,  firat  presented  the  correct  explanation 
of  the  word,  applies  the  designation,  ^'  poor,"  to  the  meagre  religious 
system,  the  poverty  of  faith,  that  characterized  this  party .^  In  thia 
sense,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  them  by  pagan  Christians ; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  pagan  Chmtians  would  have  chosen  a 
Hebrew.word  to  express  thia  character.     It  is  far  more  natural  to  sup- 

I  HiereB.  30.  nation  ;  he  merely  alludes,  after  hit  tisiial 

"  Orig-  in  Mtttth.  T.  KVI.  c.  12  :  Ty  iSi-  v>in/,  to   the  meaning  of  the  aame.     Yet, 

UHEfy  Kai  wrax^i'OfTi  KCfii  rl/ii  dc  'liToSv  (e,  Cels.  1.  II.  o.  1,)  he  says  expressly :  'Rto- 

kIbtiii.     It  was  hardly  Origen's  intontioB  fu/ioi  t}/;  KarH  t^v  ekc1o;[^i'  TTTujtiQf  toS 

in  this  pliioe,  to  give  an  etymological  explo-  vouos. 
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pose  that  the  inventora  of  this  name  were  Jews ;  and  at  the  pariicvilar 
position  of  these  Jews,  it  might  be  used  and  understood  to  denote  a 
poor,  meagre  way  of  thinking,  espeoiallj  if  this  notion  be  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  acute  and  ingenious  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  mod- 
em inquirer  in  this  department  of  learning  ;  ^  namely,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  those  Jews  who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  visihle  glory,  it  would 
designate  such  as  could  beheve  in  a  ^oor,  abject,  crudjied  Mesdaky 
Hke  Jesus.  Yet  even  this  explanation,  taken  by  itself,  seems  not  the 
most.simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  it  himself  joins  it 
with  the  other,  about  to  be  mentioned.  What  objection  is  there  to  under- 
stand this  word  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense,  as  a  designation  of  the 
poorer  class  among  the  people  of  the  nation  ?  We  know;  in  fact,  what 
reproach  was  cast  upon  the  Christian  faith  by  the  hierarchical  party 
among  the  Jews,  because  none  but  those  belonging  to  the  ignorant  and 
poorer  class  of  the  people  would  openly  process  it,  (John  7  :  49 ;)  and 
the  like  objection  was  made  to  Christianity  by  the  pagans.^  Thus  it 
may  be  explained,  how  the  Christians  among  the  Jews  came  to  be  de- 
signated as  the  poor ;  and  this  name,  which  was  employed  by  them  to 
designate  the  Christiana  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally  be  em- 
ployed by  the  pagan  Christians,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  to  designate  that  portion  of  believers  who  were  dbtin- 
guished  from  the  rest  by  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  When 
we  observe  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  another  name 
which  was  originally  a  common  appellation  for  all  Christians  among  the 
Jews,  the  name  "  Nazarenes,"  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  above  sup- 
position. 

When  Ebionitism  was  looked  at  as  it  appeared  in  its  extreme  form, 
and  as  it  may  have  been  exhibited  among  the  great  mass  of  bofieving 
Jews,  it  might  he  said  of  it,  perhaps  with  justice,  as  Origen  expresses 
himself,^  that  there  was  little  to  distinguish  its  adherents  from  the  com- 
mon Jews,  who  were  fettered  to  the  mere  letter.  We  see  in  them  the 
natural  descendants  of  those  fierce  antagonists  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  never  ceased  to  calumniate  him  as  an  apostate  from  the  law.* 
They  disseminated  false  and  malicious  reports  respecting  the  life  of  this 
apostle,  in  order  to  attribute  his  abandonment  of  Judaism  to  unworthy 
motives.  Later  Ebionites  at  least  do  not  scruple  to  a^ert,  that  he  was 
a  proselyte  of  heathenish  descent,^  In  Christianity,  they  saw  at  best 
but  a  perfecting  of  Judaism  by  the  addition  of  a  few  isolated  precepts ; 
and  it  was  in  this  sense,  probably,  they  explained  to  themselves,  what 
is  to  he  rightly  understood  only  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  of 

1  Dr.  Gieseler  in  the  Archiv  fiic  ilte  nnd        c  Vi(l.  Epiphan.  Ineres.  30,  ^  £5.  Perhaps 

none  Kirchengew.hichW  von  Siaudlln  nEd  ihese  Ebionites  followed,  in  this  respect  alK>, 

Tzschirner,  Bi  IV,  3163  Stiick,  S.  307.  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  with 

^  See  the  first  section.  whom  Pan!  had  lo  contend;  perhaps  it  is 

» In  Mallh.  T.  XI.  i  12:  01  sa/iaTiKol  m  some  such  malicious  perversion  of  facts 

lovioiai  Koi  oi  tMyi,)  iia^cpovrsi  ainiv  this  apostle  has  referBnco,  when,  in  speakiag 

'EUiuvaloi.  of  various  events  in  his  earlier  hfe,  he  pro- 

'  Origen,  (Horn.  XVin.  in  Jerem.}  12,)  tests  to  the  truth  of  what  he  utters,  and 

says:  Koi  pexpL  viv  'E^iuvaioi   -riTzrovn  wlien  he  places  so  mnch  emphasis  on  th« 

T&p  ujToaroW  'Ir/oov  Spinrov  Xo-yoi;  Sva-  fact  of  his  Jewish  origin,  and  his  education 

^T^oif.  in  the  Pharisaic  schools. 
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Christianity,  the  serraon  on  the  Mount,  Their  views  respecting  the 
work  and  character  of  Christ,  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  the  per- 
son of  ita  author,  are  closely  connected  with  each  other. 

In  both  respects,  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  remainecl  within  the 
contracted  range  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  point  of  view.  As  they  could 
not  understand  the  specific  (Ufference  between  Judaism  and  Cimstian- 
ity,  so  neither  could  thoy  understand  what  it  was,  that  distinguiahed 
the  author  of  Christianity  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  from  the 
founders  of  other  religions.  Looking  upon  him  not  as  the  Redeemer 
of  all  mankind,  by  whom  every  other  means  of  justification  and  expiar 
tion  had  been  rendered  null  and  superfluous,  not  as  the  author  of  a  new 
creation  of  the  divine  life,  but  only  as  the  supreme  Law-^ver,  Teacher 
and  King,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  constrained  to  admit  any  higher 
views  of  Christ's  person.  They  were  precluded,  therefore,  on  this  side, 
from  the  poaability  of  understanding  his  discourses.  They  held  firmly 
to  the  chascQ,  not  to  be  filled'  up,  betwixt  God  and  his  creation,  which 
the-  stem  monotheistic  system  of'  legal  Judaism  taught  in  opposition  to 
the  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  principles  of  nature-religion.  To  Jesus 
they  simply  transferred  the  notion  of  the  Messiah  which  most  widely 
prevEuled  among  the- Jews,  and  most  perfectly  agreed  with  thb  common 
principle  of  the  Jewish  system,  —  that  he  was  a  man  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  legal  piety, — ■  who,  for  this  very  reason,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  being  chosen  as  the  Messiah,' — 'whoknewoothingat  allof  any 
special  call  to  the  Messiahahip,  as  others,  too,  were  far  from  divining  any 
such  thing  of  him,  until  Elias  re-appeared,  and  revealed  to  him  and  to 
others  his  election  to  the  high  office,  when  he  was  filled  with  divine 
power  for  the  exercise  of  his  mission  as  the  Messiah,  and  thus  enabled 
to  work  miracles.^  What  was  generally  believed  of  the  Elias,  these 
Ebionites  transferred  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  first  when  Jcaua 
came,  with  all  the  others,  to  John,  to  receive  baptism  from  him,  that 
the  miraculous  phenomenon  occurred,  by  which  the  fact  of  his  election 
to  the  Messiahship  was  revealed,  and  along  with  which,  the  divine 
power  which  he  required  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mission,  descended  on 
nim.  An  abrupt  antithesis  was  thus  formed  between  two  portions  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  —  the  period  before  and  that  after  hia  consecration  to  the 
Messiahship ;  so  that  while  the  mere  human  nature,  to  tlie  entire  exclu- 
sion of  everything  supernatural,  was  placed  in  the  first  portion,  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  supernatural  and  sensuously  objective  element 
was  made  prominent  in  the  event  which  took  place  at  the  very  begin- 
rdng  of  the  second  portion.  The  faet  of  Christ's  supernatural  birth 
was  particularly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  indeed  this 
fact  was  directiy  at  variance  with  that  Jewish  ground  of  doctrine  gen- 
erally, wearing  to  the  Jews  a  certaia  pagan  aspect,  and  being  placed 
by  them  in  the  same  class  with  the  heathen  myths  concerning  the  sons 

1  The  Jew  Trypbo  iq  Justin,  —  Dial.  c.  Karij^iua&ai  roO  kxT^iy^vai  el;  Xpiarov, 
Tryph.  f.  291,  ed.  Colon. — expresses  this  Respecting  the  appearance  of  Elias,  where- 
common  Jewish  point  of  view,  where  he  ty  the  Messiah  was  first  to  lie  made  known 
reqaircs  of  the  Christians  to  prove  concern-  as  such  to  himself  and  Ut  others,  see  f.  S6S 
ing  Jcsns ;  'Or;  afiro;  tartv  a  X/KorSf,  Sii  compared  wilh  336. 
tS  Ivvo/iuc  Koi  TtAfiuf  jro>tiTiiec3ai  aiiriv 
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of  the  gods.^  Even  in  the  wel!  known  passage  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  Ebionites  could  not  find  announced  the  birth  from  a  virgin. 
In  the  Ebionitic  revbion  of  the  gospel  history,  which  sprang  from  one 
of  the  main  branches  to  be  traced  back  to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  the 
appearance  at  Christ's  baptism  is  represented  as  an  altogether  outward, 
sensible  event,  connected  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Christ ;  and  the  appearance  is  supposed  to  be  designed  as  well  to  lead 
himself  to  the  corsciousnesa  of  his  cail  to  the  Messiahship,  as  to  reveal 
this  fact  to  the  Baptist.  This  phenomenon  is  decked  out  with  miracu- 
lous events ;  light  shone  over  the  place,  fire  burst  forth  from  the  river 
Jordan,*  Jerusalem,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ebionites,  was  still  the 
city  of  God,  the  central  point  of  the  Theocracy.*  They  lived  in  expect- 
ation of  Christ's  speedy  return,  to  restore  tbs  city  of  God,  and  to  re- 
establish the  Theocracy  there  in  surpassing  splendor.  All  the  Jeivish 
notions  respecting  the  millenial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  they  transferred 
to  this  event.^ 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  among  the  Ebionites,  if  we  consider 
this  name  as  a  general  appellation  for  Jewish  Christians,  there  must 
have  existed  diiferent  forms  and  shades  of  opinion,  arising  out  of  the 
various  combination  of  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  view.  Irenseus 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  differences.  But  Origen, 
who  was  more  skilled  in  the  accurate  investigation  of  relationships  and 
differences,  and  who  had  himself  been  a  longer  time  resident  in  Pales- 
tine, distinguishes  two  classes  of  Ebionites,  a  class  which  denied  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Jesus,  and  another  which  admitted  it.®  If  we 
duly  consider  how  obstinately  the  ordinary  Jewish  spirit  must  have 
struggled  against  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  fact,  we  must  conclude 
from  Origen's  statement,  that  connected  with  this  deviation  from  the 
common  bent  of  the  Jewish  mind,  there  were  also  other  differences ; 
that  those  who  could  be  induced  to  admit  the  fact  above  mentioned, 
must  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  creation. 
It  seems  implied  that  they  did  not,  like  the  others,  in  accordance  with 
the  common  Jewish  views,  separate  the  divine  from  the  human  nature 


i  See  what  the  Jew  Trypl""'.  (■"  Justin  *  See  the  fK^ment  of  the  gospel  of  the 

M.  f.  291,)  says  ngainst  this  doctrine :  Ki)  Hebrews,  in  Epiptian.  Hsres  3D,  f  13,  and 

TepaToi^oyeiv    to3./jutc,   Sttuc  /tjre    o/ioia;  Jnstin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  315,  ed.  Colon. 

Toif  "EAAijo-i  /ii^pttiveiv  B.fyxv^^-  '  Hierosolymiua  adorant,  quasi  dooms  sit 

'  The  position  assnnied  by  the  Ebionites  Del    Ircn.  1. 1,  c  26,  }  2. 

led  U>  a  dispute  about  the  interpretation  of  '  See,  in  the  Jewisli-Cliristian  woil,  the 

this  iintl  EevciKl  othar  prophetic  pissages.  Testament  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  (Tes- 

Where  men  we™  usunily  satisfled  bv  ^le-  lament  IV.  of  Jndah,  j  23,)  the  return  of 

goricol  interpretation,  the  Ebionites,  tollow-  the  scattered  Jews  from  thiar  eaptivitv ;  and 

ing  the  Jewish  doclrinea,  may  have  entered  in  Teatanieut  VII.  of  Dan.  ^  5 ;  "  Jerasa- 

more  deeply  into  the  use  of  langua^,  into  lem  shall  then  snfFer  desolation  no  more, 

d  the  historical  allusions,  and  Israel  m            '           ■  ■  -              .  - 


and  may  have  sought  to  show  how  many  ty ;  for  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of 

things  which  were  referred  by  Cliri.'itian  Jerusalem,  and  walk  with  men." 

teachers  to  the  lii?lory  of  ChriBi,  bad  been  '  Orig.  c  Cols.  I.  V.  c.  61,  where  he  em- 

already  accomplished  in  the  faeta  and  ap.  ploys  the  name  Sbionites  todesignate  gen- 

peanmces  of  earlier  history,  Wemayhence  erallynll  Jewish  Christians  observing  ^e 

explain,  perhaps,  what  Irenceos  objects  to  Mosaic  law ;  01  iirrot  'Elliuvatoi,  l/Toi  in 

them,  (hb.  I,  c.  26 :)  QaiB  iintem  sunt  pro-  ■rrap'SivoB   iiuoS^j-ofiircf,  i^ofnf    ij/jiw,  rhv 

phetioa,  curiosius  (ircpispj'OTEpuf)  exponere  'lijo-oCv,  J  oij'  ovtcj  /ej-fvii^oflai,  akX  in; 

uituntur.  rofif  ^owofif  avflpuirovc. 
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in  Christ,  and  suppose  merely  a  sudclen.  commencement  of  the  actuate 
ing  power  of  the  Rolj  Spirit  upon  him,  but  that  they  conceived  of  a 
certain  cooperation  of  the  divine  aod  human  elements  in  Christ,  where- 
by he  differed  in  kind  from  other  prophets,  —  a  certain  original  actua- 
tion of  the  divine  Spirit,  under  whose  influences  the  human  nature  in 
Christ  began  as  weJl  as  continued  to  deveiope  itself.  Being  less  fettered 
in  this  respect  by  the  Jewish  spirit,  they  may  have  been  so  much  the 
more  free  also  in  their  judgment  respecting  the  continued  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  insomuch  as  to  mate  a  distinction  between  the  position 
of  the  native  Jews  and  that  of  behevers  from  among  tlie  Gentiles. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  the  same  Jewish  Christians, 
followers  of  the  apostolic  principles,  whom  we  saw  described  by  Justin 
Martyr,  as  a  class  of  these  latter  that  still  remained.  To  the  same  class 
belonged  also  the  people  about  whom  Jerome  took  pains  to  obtain  more 
accurate  information,  during  his  residence  in  those  countries,  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  They  then  dwelt  at  Eeroea,  in  Syria,^ 
and  passed  by  the  name  of  Nazarenes.  This  name,  like  that  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  in  the  first  place,  perhaps,  a  common  appellation  for  all 
Christians  among  the  Jews,  so  called  aa  sects  tbat  sprang  out  of  Naza- 
reth, and  still  more  common  than  the  former  one,  as  appears  from  Aclfl 
24 :  5,  and  from  the  fafit  that  in  still  later  times  al!  Christians  were 
condemned  under  this  name  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^ 

The  distinctive  trait  of  these  Nazarenes  was  their  decided  anti- 
pharisaic  tendency.  They  denounced  the  maxims  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  caused  the  people  to  err  by  their  traditions,  and  who 
had  hindered  them  from  believing  in  Jesus. ^  In  explaining  Isaiali  8 : 
23,  (9 :  1,)  they  held,  that  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  the 
Jews  had  been  first  delivered  from  the  errors  of  the  Scribes  and  Phaov 
isees,  and  from  the  burthensome  yoke  of  the  Jewish  traditions ;  and 
they  interpreted  chaper  9;  1,(9:  2,)  as  referring  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  fay  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  all  pagan  nations.*  Thus  it  is 
clear,  that  they  differed  entirely  from  those  Ebionites  who  were  hostile 
to  this  apostle ;  that  they  acknowledged  his  call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  so  were  not  disposed  to  enforce  on  these  latter  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Jerome  actu- 
ally makes  a  distinction  between  the  Ebionites  and  the  Ebionitarum 
socii,  who  considered  all  this  to  be  permanently  obligatory  only  on  such 
as  had  descended  from  a  Jewish  stock.^  They  lamented  the  condition 
of  their  unbelieving  people,  and  earnestly  longed  for  the  time  when 
these  also  should  turn  to  believe  in  the  Lord  and  in  his  apostles.  Then 
they  would  put  aside  all  their  idols,  which  had  led  them  into  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  ain.  Then  every  obstacle  which  Satan  had  set  up  to  hin- 
der the  progress  of  God's  kingdom,  would  be  removed,  not  by  human 
might,  but  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  all  who  had  been  hitherto  trust- 
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ing  to  tKeir  own  wisdom,  would  become  converted  to  the  Lord,  They 
believed  that  they  found  this  promised  in  Isaiah  21 :  7,  8.^ 

The  view  of  Christ  which,  as  we  were  led  to  suppose,  prevailed 
among  those  whom  Origen. refers  to  the  second  class  of  Ebionitea,  we 
Bhoidd,  perhaps,  be  warranted  to  ascribe  also  to  these  Nazarenes ;  for  that 
they  did  not  suppose  the  divine  element  in  Christ  had  its  first  begin- 
ning with  his  inauguration  into  the  Messiahahip,  seems  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  receusioQ  of  the  Hebrew  gospel  which  Jerome  received 
from  them  and  translated  into  Latin,  did  not,  like  the  gospel  of  the 
other  party,  commence  with  the  inauguration  of  Christ  into  his  office  as 
Mesaah,  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  had  adopted  besides  the  first  chap- 
ters, which  treat  of  the  birth  of  Christ.^  He  is  described  by  them  as 
the  one  towards  whom  the  progressive  movement  of  the  Theocracy 
tended  from  the  be^ning  ;  —  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  earlier 
divine  revelations.  In  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom,  down  to  this 
time,  only  isolated  revelations  and  excitations  had  proceeded,  first  found 
an  abiding  place  of  rest,  a  permanent  abode.  Inasmuch  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  productive  principle  of  his  entire  nature,  and  it  was  first 
from  him  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Spirit,  in  shaping  the  entire  life  of 
humanity  and  forming  other  organs  of  action,  could  proceed,  he  is 
called  the  First  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also 
denominated  his  Mother.^  Where  this  gospel  describes  how  the  whole 
fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at  hia  baptism  and 
abode  permanently  with  him,  the  following  words  of  salutation  are  as- 
cribed to  the  former :  "  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  expected  thee, 
that  thou  shouldest  come,  and  I  might  find  in  thee  a  place  of  rest ;  for 
thou  art  my  resting  place,  thou  art  my  first  born  Son,  who  reignest  for- 
ever."* Assuredly,  m  this  representation,  we  perceive  a  moio  pro- 
found Christian  conuciousnes'^,  rising  above  the  hmited  views  of  the 
common  Ebionitism  And  the  ippelhtion,  given  to  the  Holy  Spuit,  of 
Mother  of  Christ,  may  perhaps,  m  some  wiy,  stand  connected  with  the 
idea  of  his  supemitural  genention 

It  appears  evident,  from  whit  h\3  been  siid,  thit  although  sternly 
prono«nt,ed  Ebiomtism  eiduded  all  specuKtions  concermng  the  divine 

1  See  Jerome  ^  remarks  on  tlin  jaisage  jiaired  tliilher  ij  (he  irnpul'e  of  the  Holy 

1.  c  p.  42')      In  the  edition  of  Martianaj  &pint  whirh  animated  him  in  fill  things  or 

T.  ni. — the  places  p.  79,  83,  350  and  261.  whelhorasopematural  conveyance  la meant. 

^  As  appears  evident  from  Jerome's  com-  That  the  passage  ia  to  be  understood  in  the 
mentacy  on  the  gospel  of  MaWTiow,  chapter  former  way,  and  not  literally,  appears  prob- 
2d.  at  tlie  beginning ;  where  by  the  ipsum  able  when  vd  con^re  it  with  the  eimtlar 
helnnicnm  is  douMess  to  be  understood,  figurative  modes  of  expression  in  an  orien- 
according  tfl  the  connection,  the  Hebrew  t^  writer.  In  Taberistanensis  annales  re- 
gospel  trt  flic  Nazatenes ;  —  also  from  the  gnm  atqne  legatomm  Dei,  Vol.  11.  Pars  I. 

words  which  he  cites  froi     ''  .-    ..  ^      .  

work  de  liris  illustrib.  c. 

°  See  the  passages  cited  by  Jerome,  in  mies  of  Miihomet  inui  zeatons  advocates  of 

Micham  1.  II.  c.  7,  T.  VL  p.  530;  and  by  his  cause,  (in  Kos^arten's  Latin  transla- 

Origen,  T,  11.  Job. }  6,  in  which  Christ  says :  tion  from  the  Arabic  original :)  "  Deniqna 

'ApTi  tXi^le  /le  ii  /iir^p  /imi,  tA  ayuni  srveO-  Bens  eordibus  eincinnisqne  noatris  prehen- 

^a,  hi  m^  Tuv  Tpixuv  mm,  Koi  airivsyiti  /le  sis,  per  enm  in  viam  rectam  ita  nos  direrit, 

elfrt  ipoi  Tit  /icya  Qap6p;  where  it  may  be  ut  eum  sequeremur."  _ 

a  question,  whether  tlie  thonght  is  merely 
expressed  in  a,  poetic  form,  that  Christ  re- 
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nature  in  Christ,  yet  still,  where  it  aasumcd  a  milder  and  more  liberal 
form,  aa  it  did  in  tlie  case  we  have  just  dwcnbed,  such  sjiecnlations 
might  perhaps  also  be  united  Tvith  it.  Again,  we  must  not  forget,  — 
what  we  have  more  carefully  considered  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion,—  that,  at  this  period,  Judaism  had  become  decomposed  into 
manifold  and  even  conflicting  elements ;  —  and  these  had  become 
blended  with  maay  tendencies  foreign  from  original  Judaism.  These, 
now,  might  easily  be  attracted  also  by  Christianity-,  and  might  aeek  to 
appropriate  it  to  themselves,  after  their  own  way.  If,  at  first,  pLari- 
saic  views  became  mked  with  the  apprehension  of  Christianity,  they 
were  afterwards  followed  by  such  as  were  more  nearly  related  to  Esse- 
nism,  or  to  the  system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  Apostle  Paul 
having  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  circle  of  labor*?,  in  which  Iiis 
commanding  influence  opposed  an  invincible  bulwark  to  all  corruptions 
of  Christian  truth,  there-  began  to  he  formed,  first  in  Asia  Minor,  such 
imxtures  of  doctrine,  the  earUest  example  of  which  we  find  in  the 
chuEch  of  Colosse,  in  Phrygia.  Similar  appearances  we  recognize  once 
more  in  a  great  deal  which  Epiphanius  embraces  under  the  general 
name  of  Ebionitism ; — appearances  which  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Ebionitiaru  that  sprang  out  of  the  common  Pharismc  elements,  and  the 
origin  of  which  would  assuredly  carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which  Epiphanius  wrote.  Among  the  Ebionites  described  by 
Epiphanius,  there  were  those  who  started  from  that  common  Ebionitic 
view  of  Jesus  as  a  rtmn,  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Messiah  on  ac- 
count of  his  legal  piety ;  —  but  then,  whilst  others  affirmed,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  him  at  his  consecration 
to  the  Messiahship  by  the  baptism  of  John,  they  substituted,  in  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  highest  of  the  spirits  created  by  God,  —  a  spirit 
exalted  above  all  the  angels,^  —  and  the  latter  was  then  considered  the 
true  revealer  of  God,  the  Messiah  in  the  highest  sense.  By  means  of 
such  a  separation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  the  Ebio- 
nitic  element  might  pass  over  to  the  Gnostic.  Others  placed  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  that  idea  which  exhibits  itself  to  us  under  so 
many  different  forms,  on  which  sometimes  the  Oriental,  sometimes  the 
Hellenic  stamp  predominates,  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  man,  Adam  Kad- 
mon,  the  primal  man.  The  Spirit,  which  is  the  pure  efflux  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  which  appeared  first  in  Adam  and  afterwards  returned 
under  manifold  shapes,  to  reveal  God  to  his  fallen  children,  —  this 
same  Spirit  re-appeared  in  Christ,  to  deliver  the  last  revelation  to  hu- 
manity. 

We  should  not  be  warranted  to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  all  the  ten- 
dencies which  were  deaignalied  under  the  common  name  of  Ebionitism, 
the  same  degree  of  adhesion  to  the  law  of  Moses.  There  had,  in  truth, 
been  evolved  among  the  Jews  themselves,  out  of  the  opposition  to  the 
traditional  element  of  Pharisaism,  aa  we  saw  in  the  example  of  Saddu- 

1  So  Bays  EpiphaBins:  Ot  ^aairovaiv  kn  ■jreTroivi/ilvuv.     So  Hiilo  flcsefibes  the  Lo^ 

iSfoC  miTpi;  alrdp  yeyevvf^o',  iXkii  kKritr-  go9  as  an  ip^uj^-eAof.     Cona,  the  Jewieli 

iSai,   ift:   Sva  Ttlm  tipxayyi'Aav,  ftsi^a  dk  apocryphal  iTDi'k,  *l(^n^f  ivpi>ffsvx>l  '■  Ilpijro 

airuv  iura,  airtm  ii  icvptficiv  tuv  uyys'  yom^  navrA;  fiim  (aoii/ihrov  vnb  5co0 
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ceism,  tendencies  whose  aim  was  to  distjaguish  the  original  religion  of 
Moses  from  later  additions.  This  distinction,  however,  might  assumo 
different  forms,  as  it  happened  to  proceed  from  different  tendencies  of 
mind.  An  entirely  (Afferent  character  from  that  which  it  presented  among 
the  Sadduceea,  it  must  have  assumed  in  those  cases  where  it  started 
from  some  mystic o-ascetic  bias,  which,  alien  from  the  original  Hebraism, 
had  formed  itself  ont  of  that  which  was  the  essential  element  of  Juda- 
ism as  opposed  to  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceism,  and  nnder  the  influence 
of  an  Oriental  spirit.  Out  of  this  sprung  next  the  idea  of  a  more  spirits 
ual,  primitive  religion,  which  had  been  corrupted  at  some  later  period 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  elements ;  and  among  these  corruptions 
was  reckoned  everything  that  was  at  variance  with  this  mystico-ascetic 
tendency.  There  was  an  Ebionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  Epiphanius,^ 
which,  rejecting  as  well  the  eating  of  flesh  as  the  offerings  of  animals, 
explained  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  as  a  thing  foreign  from  primitive 
Judaism,  and  as  a  corruption.  Christianity,  contemplated  from  this 
point  of  view,  must  have  been  considered  as  a  restoration  of  the  ori^- 
nal  Judaism.  From  this  sect  proceeds  a  book  under  the  name  of  Jacob, 
iva0ad/a>i  'foKo^ou,  Steps  of  Jacob,  (probably  intended  to  denote  the  steps 
of  initiation,  with  reference  to  the  true  Gnosis,)  in  which  the  patriarch 
is  introduced  discoursing  against  the  sacrificial  and  Temple  worship. 
With  this  ascetic  tendency  stood  connected  the  rule  which  required  a 
total  renunciation  of  earthly  goods,  complete  poverty,  as  an  essential 
part  of  religious  perfection ;  —  whether  such  a  tendency  had  already, 
before  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  sprung  up  among  the  Jews,  m 
oppoation  to  the  worldly  spirit  in  Judaism,  — just  as  the  societies  of 
spiritual  paupers  (the  apostolici,  the  pauperes  de  Lugduno)  sprung  up, 
during  the  middle  age,  from  an  opposition  of  this  sort,  ■ — ■  or  whether 
this  tendency  was  first  called  forth  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  the  Christian  principle.^  The  Jewish  spirit  —  although  this 
was  foreign  from  the  original  Hebraism  —  yet  nevertheless  manifested 
itself  in  the  whole  outward  character  which  it  gave  to  the  opposition 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  if 
the  two  were  outwardly  divided  in  the  world,  and  the  present  earthly 
world  belonged  wholly  to  Satan,  whilst  the  future  had  Seen  committed 
to  Christ.  Hence  those  who  would  participate  in  the  future  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  must  look  upon  all  the  goods  of  this  world  as  alien 
from  them,  and  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  The  members  of 
tiiis  sect  were  wUlingia  call  themselves  Ebionites,  as  the  poor  in  spirit, 
and  they  traced  back  this  inherited  name  to  the  circumstance,  that  their 
father,  who  formed  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  renounced  all  rights 
of  private  property,  and  lived  in  an  unconditional  community  of  goods.* 

1  Whethw,  as  Epiphanius  alleges,  a  per-  '  This   laudator)'  sense  of  the   epithel 

ion  otherwise  nnknowi],  bj  the  name  of  ]1"3K,  is  referred  to  also  in  the  words  of 

Elxai,  had  so  great  influence  in  bringing  Testamentom  VII.  in  the  Teslamenls  of 

aboBt  this  modification  of  Ebionitism,  we  the  twehe  patriarchs,  (c.  5.)  where  it  is  '•'•'' 

must  leave  undetermined.    In  die  forma-  respecting  the  form  of  gOTemment  it 

Don  of  a  religious  tendency  of  'b'"  '""''      :■--..:.  •.^.--  a—  -^  .■.    •r__...i    . 

very  little  depends,  in  any  case,  o 
Banality  of  an  individuaL 

^  See  abore,  page  276. 
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The  question,  whether  this  is  ihe  oorrect  ei^knation  of  the  name,  de- 
penda  on  another,  whether  the  name  was  emptoyed"  originaHy  to  desig- 
nate only  a  smalier  portioii  of  the  Ebionites,  and  afterwards  ohtained  a 
more  general  apphcation,  or  whether -that  more  general  application,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  web  the  earlier  one^  and  this  interpretation  of  it 
first  introduced  at  the  stage  of  the  above  deacribed  peculiar  modifica- 
tioQ  of  the  Ebionite  spirit. 

But  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  however,  we  see  a  reaction  of  the 
original  Hebraism  manifesting  itself  in  ihc  fact,  that  this  sect  combat- 
ted  the  over-valuation  of  celibacy ;  that  they  were  inclined  to  prefer 
early  marriage,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  Jews,  as  being 
a  preservative  against  unchaatity.  TMs  party  must  therefore  have  been 
polemically  opposed  to  those  ascetic  tendencies  in  the  Christian  cimrch 
which  favored  the  life  of  celibacy.^ 

The  peculiar  Ebionitic  tendency  here  described,^  appears  in  a  very 
remarkable  apocryphal  book,  called  the  Clementines,  or  the  eighteen . 
Homilies,^  in  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  Clement,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  bi^op  of  the  church  in  that  city,  gives 
an  account  of  his  conversion  and  of  the  discourses  and  disputes  of  the 
Apcetle  Peter.*  It  is  somewhat  diiBcult,  indeed,  to  separate  here  what 
belongs  to  the  general  tendency  of  that  particular  sect  of  the  Ebionitea 
which  we  last  described,  and  that  which  must  be  reckoned  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  author,  as  they  developed  themselves  amid  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  the  second  century.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  easily 
seen,  how  a  reUgioua  tendency  and  a  work  of  this  description  might  be 
called  forth  in  some  connection  with  these  conflicting  opinions.  When 
the  Jews,  Judaimng  Christians  and  Christians  of  pagan  descent  were 
standing  in  stem  opposition  to  each  other,  when  Judaism,  attacked  in 
various  ways  by  the  Gnostics,  was  placed  in  the  most  unfavorable  light, 
the  thought  occurred  to  some  individual  of  this  particular  Ebionitic  ten- 
dency, to  compose  a  work  that  might  serve  to  reconcile  those  opposite 
views,  —  a  work  of  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  tendency, — a  notice- 
able phenomenon  in  the  ferment  of  that  chaotic  period,  to  which  a  new 
breath  of  life,  setting  everything  in  motion,  had  been  communicated  by 
Christianity,  and  in  which  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  could  be 
fused  together,  what  was  really  profound  meeting  and  mingling  with 
what  was  altogether  fantastic.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  apologetic 
and  conciliatory  aims  of  this  work,  is  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  original 

1  So  we  may  remark  a,  Eimilar  opposition,  *  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 

proceeding  from  the  same  spiritual  bent^  directing  the  attention  of  the  ideological 

among  the  Zabiana,  or  diedples  of  John.  public  to  a  work  whicli  we  are  soon  to  ex- 

"  Epiphanius  speaks  of  these  Ebionilea  pcct  from  one  of  Ihe  most  distinguished 

as  a  parre  stil!  exisUng  in  bis  own  time,  of  our  yoang  theologians,  the  canilidan) 

It  is  ctrtajn  that  he  had  derived  the  inform-  Adolph  Schiiemann  of  Rostodt, -^  contain- 

ation  he  gives  us  eonceming  them,  partly  ing  a  thorough  investigalion  into  die' ori- 

from  his  own  personal  intercourse  with  the  gin,  the  end,  am  pecuhar  religions  bent  of 

eeet,  and  partly  from  Other  works  of  theirs  mind,  and  the  composition  of  this  remarka- 

besides  the  Clementines.    The  Clemen^es  ble  book  j  and  intended  also  to  embrace  a 

presuppose  the  existence  of  soch  a  sect,  —  complete  critic^  examination  of  all  fliat 

not  that  the  writer  of  that  work  should  be  has  been  said  till  i)ow  on  this  subject,  which 

regarded  a?  the  author  of  such  a  system.  of  lale  has  been  so  much  discussed. 
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religion,  proceecting  from  divine  revolation,  as  the  common  foundation 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  supranaturalist  element  of  Judaism 
ja  here  presented  in  peculiar  strength.  In  contcmplatmg  so  many 
restless  spirits,  ever  on  the  search  for  truth  and  tortured  with  doubts,^ 
so  many  conflicting  systems  of  the  philosophers,  the  author  is  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  without  which,  man  is 
certain  of  nothing  but  the  most  general  principles  of  morality,  —  the 
consciousness  that,  as  no  one  is  willing  to  suffer  wrong  from  others,  so  no 
one  ahoiJd  do  wrong  to  others.^  Whoever  seeks  the  truth,  evinces  by 
this  very  fact,  that  he  is  in  need  of  some  higher  source,  from  which  to 
derive  me  knowledge  of  it.  He  needs  a  criterion  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  truth ;  he  holds  that  to  be  true  which  flatters  his  inclina- 
tions :  —  hence  so  many  opposite  systems.  "  He  only  who  is  under  no 
necessity  of  seeking  the  truth,  he  who  has  no  doubts,  he  who  knows  the 
truth  by  means  of  a  higher  spirit  dwelling  within  himself,  which  is  su- 
perior to  all  uncertainty  and  all  doubt,  obtains  the  knowledge  of  tho 
truth,  and  can  reveal  it  to  others."  Thus  the  author  arrives  at  the 
conception  of  the  true  prophet,  from  whose  revelations  all  reli^ous  truth 
is  to  be  derived.^  "  Looking  away  from  all  others,  men  should  entrust 
themselves  to  the  prophet  of  tmlli  alone,  whom  all,  however  ignorant 
they  may  be,  can  know  as  a  prophet.  God,  who  provides  for  the  neces- 
aties  of  all,  has  made  it  easy  for  all,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbari- 
ans, to  recognize  the  person  of  such  a  reveaier."  "  The  firat  prophet 
was  Adam,  in  whom,  if  in  any  one,  formed  as  he  was  immediately  hj 
the  creative  hand  of  God,  that  which  is  the  immediate  efflux  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  dwelt."  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  is  one 
which  the  author  of  the  Clementines  felt  constrained  to  combat,*  09 
blasphemy  against  God.^  "  On  the  man  created  after  his  own  image, 
God,  the  alone  good,  bestowed  everything.  Full  of  the  divinity  of  his 
Creator,  and  as  a  true  prophet  knowing  all  things,  he  revealed  to  his 
children  an  eternal  law,  which  has  neither  been  destroyed  by  wars,  nor 
corrupted  by  godless  power,  nor  hidden  in  any  particular  plaee,  but 
may  he  read  of  all  men."  ^  In  reference  to  this  general  revelation  of 
God,  it  was  consistent  with  the  system,  in  the  Clementines  to  affirm, 
"  that  the  appearance  neither  of  Jesus,  nor  of  Moses,  would  have  been 
necessary,  if  men  had  been  willing,  of  themselves,  to  come  to  the 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  8,  of  Adam,  in  wMeh  it  was  liliewise  asserted, 

*.Hoin.  II.  c.  6;  '&lt!&eia;  uparreiv   oh  that  Adajn  peyer  sinned. 

Smiarb^  iarai,  itXiiv  jroAireiof  fovjiQ,  KaX         *  Horn.  VIIL  c  10;  'So/iov  oiiJiiiinp  Spi- 

toSto  i/cdiiijr  T^t  Siii  rfl  cuioTow  jnuptoT^^-  ncv,  &?Jiii,  (perhaps  wc  shoald  read  BAuf.) 

val  Swa/dvii;,  frif  inamy  kn  tov  /^  i>e-  p;re  iird  jroXe/iuv  i/ijrpiiaS^vat  Aaru/ievov, 

TLeiv  /iStKctaiat,  toS  /i^  iclv  liX?,ov  iiiiKEiv  /ajS'   iird  aae0ovc  raid;    innnioScvoiiSKov, 

njv  ■yvwTO'  napiaTiiiTiv.  p^'re  ivt  rmifi  uiroKeicpv/i/iEvov,  iTiXil  irotriw 

°  Horn.  II.  c.  9.  avayvaaS^vai  Smu/isvoi'.    Without  donbt 

*  Horn.  III.  c  20  and  49.  it  waa  the  author's  design  to  oppose  this 

f  We  shouid  have  better  means  of  judg-  original,  universal,  etem^  law,  springing 

ing  in  what  sort  of  connection  (his  view  fvoia  the  i-erelntion  of  God's  Spirit  in  the 

stood  with  earlier  Jewish  doctrines,  if  a  first  man,  to  the  Mosaic  law  recorded  in 

Jewish  work  were  made  known,  which  has  the  letter  of  scripture,  which,  as  he  endeav- 

been  cited  bj  Eisenmenger,  (Theil.  L  Kap.  ors  to  show  in  this  work,  mnst  be  liable  lo 

8,  S.  336')  OtK  n^m,  the  purify,  innocence  fdl  those  defects  from  wluch  that  higher 

"         '  law  was  exempt. 
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knowledge  of  what  ia  right,  (of  what  they  laitst  do,  in  order  to  obtain 
God's  favor ;  for  everything  depends  on  works,')  "  But  since  thia 
original  revelation,  which  ahould  have  been  transmitted,  by  the  living 
word,  from  generation  to  generation,  was  corrupted  over  and  over  by 
impure  additions,  proceeding  from  an  evil  principle,  (a  notion  which  in 
this  book  atands  closely  connected  with  its  pervading  doctrine,  concern- 
ing the  antithesis  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  in  the  whole  history 
of  tho  world,)  new  revelations  were  reqmsite  to  counteract  these  cor- 
ruptions, and  restore  the  matter  of  that  original  revelation ;  and  it  was 
alwaj-s  that  primal  Spirit  of  humanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Adam, 
which,  in  manifold  forms,  and  under  various  names,  re-appeared ;  ^' — ■ 
where  we  have  presented  that  view  of  the  matter,  —  falling  in  with  the 
eclectic  bent  of  the  period,  but  in  the  East  ever  recurring  from  the 
oldest  time,  —  which  regarded  all  reli^ons  as  difierent  forms  of  the 
manifestation  of  one  divine  principle,  or  of  one  fundamental  truth. 
Thus,  Moses  constitutes  one  of  these  forms  of  manifestation ;  and  the 
religious  ]aw  proceeding  from  him  is  one  of  the  new  revelations,  intend- 
ed to  restore  the  primitive  truth.  The  author  of  the  Clementines  joined 
himself  to  that  party  of  the  Jews  who  exalted  the  Pentateuch  aboye 
all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  alone  passed 
with  him  as  a  book  coming  from  divine  revelation ;  yet  he  was  far  from 
a«knowleding  it  as  such  in  its  whole  extent.  We  see  in  him  the  first 
who  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, — being  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  a  forerunner  of  far  later  appearances ;  being  the 
first,  indeed,  who  availed  himself  of  many  of  the  arguments,  which 
were  aftenvards  again  brought  forward,  independently  of  him,  by  later 
disputers  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work.  He  maintained,  for  instance, 
that  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  which  was  to  be  transmitted  only  by  the  living 
word,  was  re-written  many  times  over ;  and  that,  until  the  Pentateuch 
reached  its  latest  form,  various  foreign  elements,  conflicting  with  tho 
truth  revealed  by  Moses,  were  introduced,  through  the  influence  of  the 
principle  which  ever  seeks  to  corrupt  tho  revelation  of  the  godlike. 
Thus  be  could  explain  away  as  interpolations  everything  which  contrar 
dieted  his  own  ascetic  tendency,  and  which  was  made  use  of  against  it 
by  the  opponents  of  Judaism  among  the  pagans  and  the  Gnostics.  In 
those  cases  where  the  Jewish  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
sought  to  relieve  a  difficulty  by  explaining  that  the  letter  was  the  mere 
envelope  of  an  idea  allegorically  represented,  the  author  of  the  Clem- 
entines would  remove  such  a  stone  of  stumbling  entirely  away,  by  the 
application  of  his  expurgatory  criticism.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  do  by 
his  chosen  position ;  for  he  was  opposed  to  all  allegorical  shiils.  He 
required  of  the  prophet,  that  he  should  express  everything  clearly ; 
without  ambiguity ;  simply  and  comprehensively.  Such,  as  it  appeared 
to  liim,  was  the  character  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,^  —  though  for 

1  Hom.  Vin.  c.  5;  OBre  yitp  uv  Kuva£-  una  Toif  droiiaeir  popifdi  &^laeeuv,  rhv 

(jf,  oiiTE  r^f  Tofi  ^15(T0^)  rrapoveioi  J^ptfo  ipi,  iduva  rpcxii- 

tJTrqj  (10'  tavniv  Td  ebloyoii  voslv    l^ov-  '  Horn.  III.  C.  S6 :  Tijrd  irpo^Tevm,  DO- 

J-ntro.  ^  Myei, 

^  Hom.  lil.  c.  20 :  'Of  dir'  ipxvc  aluvo;, 
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the  rest,  !ie  indulges  himself  in  extremely  violent  and  tortuoua  inter- 
pretations, with  a  view  to  favor  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 

Since  the  author  of  the  Clementines  required  of  the  prophetj  that  he 
should  announce  the  truth  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  In  simple^  clear,  and 
nnamhiguous  language,  with  thia  requiHtion  must  correspond  also  the 
notion  hie  formed  to  himself  of  inspirati(m,:and  of  the  prophet's  mental 
state.  He  rejected  the  Platonic  notion  of  an  ^i^i«Ti*T/iof  corresponding 
to  the  pavia, —  of  an  ecstatic  state  of  the  prophet,  such  aa  occurs  in  the 
Jewish  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  lies  at  bottom  of  the 
legend  respecting  the  ori^n  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  the  case 
of  the  true  prophet,  he  would  not  allow  that  there  was  auy  such  state 
of  ecstasy,  in  which,  home  onward  by  the  might  of  a  higher  actuating 
spirit,  the  prophet  announced  greater  things  than  he  could  himself  com- 
prehend. Such  a  sUte,  he  supposed,  did  not  agree  with  the  nature  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  —  for  this  is  a  Spirit  of  quiet  and  of  order,  —  but 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  demoniacal  spirit,  which  is  a  spirit 
of  confusion.  Such  states  as  might  occur  in  pagan  divination,  and  at 
the  pagan  oracles,  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  true  prophet.  If 
a  person  is  impelled,  sometimes  by  this  and  at  other  times  by  that  spirit, 
announces  sometimes  what  the  diwne  Spirit,  and  at  other  times  what 
his  own  spirit  suggests  to  him,  then  the  criterion  is  wanting,  by  which 
to  separate,  in  his  discourae,  the  true  from  the  false.  The  prophet, 
who  appeared  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  reli^on,  and  from  whom 
men  were  to  learn  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  in 
the  earlier  records  of  religion,  would  himself  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  same  separation  over  again.  The  author  of  the  Clemenlinea 
had  a  true  perception  of  the  fact,  that  nothing  analogous  to  the  ecstasy 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  that  the  whole  style  in  which 
he  expresses  himself,  testifies  "of  a  calm  consciousness,  always  clear  sa 
to  its  own  meaning,  always  self-posseased.  But  as  it  was  the  peculiar 
bent  of  many,  in  this  period^  to  be  looking  for  the  full  and  complete 
everywhere  ahke,  to  allow  of  no  gradual  transitions  and  intermediate 
steps,  BO  the  author  of  the  Clementines  requires  in  all  manifestations 
of  the  prophetic  gift,  what  corresponds  to  this  complete  conception  of 
prophecy,  as  it  was  fulfilled  in  Christ ;  and  all  else  he  sets  down  as  be- 
longing to  false  prophecy.  'I'he  true  prophet  must  be  ever,  like  Christ, 
one  with  himself;  must  have  with  him  the  divine  Spirit  at  all  times 
alike, ^  Now,  as  he  could  not  apply  this  notion  of  prophecy  to  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  as  he  found  in  them  a  great  deal  that 
was  obscure,  a  great  deal  expressed  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom,  which,  literally  understood, —  as  everything  announced  by 
divine  revelation  should  be  understood,  —  did  by  no  means  agree  with 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  Jesus  aa  the  Messiah  ;  so  he  looked 
apon  all  this  as  a  mark  of  the  spurious  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  And  so  the  Jews  did,  in  fact,  suifer  themselves  to 
be  led  astray,  by  this  ambiguous  or  false  matter  in  the  prophets,  when 
they  were  looking  for  a  worldly  Messiah,^  and  a  worldly  kingdom  of 
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the  Messiah ;  when  they  expected  in  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David, 
not  the  Son  of  God,^  and  hence  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah. 

We  may  well  presume  that,  when  men  of  the  peculiar  spiritual  bent 
which  characterized  the  Essenes,  became  possessed  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  they  would  show  themselves  to  be  opposed,  on  this  side  aJso, 
to  the  common  Pharisaic  notions,  and  would  shape  the  idea  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  mystico-ascetic  spirit.  Such  a  peculiar  shaping 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  Clementines.  That  Ebionite  idea  of 
Bpiritual  poverty,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  that  striving  after 
emancipation  from  the  world,  which  was  opposed  to  the  secular  direc- 
tion of  the  reli^ous  sentiment  among  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  traces  of  which  we  perceive  also  in  the  Clementines  as  the  product 
of  such  a  shaping  of  the  Ebionite  spirit,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom. 
Opposition  to  the  secular  and  pohtical  element  entering  into  the  no- 
tion of  the  Messiah  ■ —  to  the  views  of  the  Chiliasts,  would  necessarily 
spring  out  of  it ;  and  so  we  find  the  case  to  be  in  the  Clementines. 
Now  as  the  author  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  organic  histori- 
cal connection,  following  the  !aw  of  constant  progress,  in  the  successive 
steps  of  revelation  —  the  gradual  emerging  of  the  idea,  imfolding  itself, 
under  the  actuation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  its  temporal  envelope 
— as  he  waa  incapable  of  understandmg  this,  he  sees  of  course  in  every- 
thing that  borders  on  that  secular  form  of  the  idea  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, and  on  which  the  false  expectahon  of  the  Jews  had  fastened,  the 
pseudo-prophetic  element  ^ 

From  those  two  opposite  shapmgs  of  Ebionitism,  which  may  bo  suc- 
cinctly denominated  tbe  Phansaic  and  the  Essoman,^  there  would  arise, 
in  the  next  place,  two  opposite  ways  of  contemplating  the  gospel  his- 
tory,—  of  which  the  one  would  seek  to  get  nd  of  all  incipient  appear- 
ances of  the  supernatural  m  the  history  of  Christ's  childhood,  and  of 
everjrthing  that  would  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  higher  nature  and 
dignity  there ;  the  other  would  endeavor  to  expunge  everything  which 
represented  him  as  the  son  of  David,' — -tiie 2>otentiated  David.*   "While 

1  Thns  in  Hom.XVIII.c,  13,tiie  passKec  edged  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
MjiMh.  U  :  37,  ia  explained  ss  spoken  in  bnt  did  rot  reckon  Adam  among  tbe  proph- 
opposition  fo  the  Jews,  who  in  the  Messiah  els,  he  snys,  (Horn.  III.  c.  20:)  "If  one 
saw  the  son  of  David,  and  not  the  son  of  cannot  discern  llie  holy  spirit  of  the  Mes- 
Qod.  siah  in  the  man  prodae«d  imniediBtelv  by 

2  Horn,  m,  c.  22,  23,  etc,  where  the  con-  God's  creative  hand,  (r^  i"rd  jteipup  Seou 
trast  hetween  true  and  false  prophets  is  nvo'^opi'Oivn  linSpwir^,)  nuf  frcaiii  nvi  ix 
seized  with  reference  to  this  point.  /iBoopof  eTaym")c  ytyenipevifi  Sidoic  Ixfiv, 

'  By  employing  which  term,  however,  we  oii  rd  iityiura  oat  fid  t "    It  seems  implied 

wonld  not  he  understDod  to  maintain,  that  here,  (hat  in  the  last  form  of  manifesiaUon 

this  particular  shaping  of  Ebionitism  pro-  of  the  Adam-spirit,  there  mnst  have  been 

peeded  directly  from  the  sect  of  (he  Essenes ;  somelhing  analogous  to  the  imraediate  ex- 

but  we  regard  Essenism  as  being  only  one  erdse  of  God's  creative  power,  as  eontra- 

particular  manifestation  of  a  religious  bent  distinguished  from  ordinary  birth,  ii  foiaa- 

of  mind  which  extended  still  farther.    See  par  (jraymio^,  (the  way  in  which  (he  falsa 

Vol.  I,  p.  43,  f.  prophets  came  into  existence.)    It  is  true, 

'  The  author  of  the  Clementines  proba-  the  question  arises  then,  how  he  represent- 

bly  belonged  to  that  class  of  Iho  Ebionites  ed  to  himself  the  Origin  of  Others,  whom  he 

who  acknowledged  (he  sHpemattiral  birth  of  regarded  no  less  as  forms  of  manifestalioa 

Cbrist:  for  in  opposing  those  who  acknowl-  of  ihe  primal  spirit. 
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the  great  mass  of  worldly  minded  Jeivs  were  nnwOlmg  to  acknowledge 
Jeai^s  as  the  MessiaJi,  because.  t!iej  did  not  find  realized  in  him  every 
feature  of  the  Messiah's  image  presented  to  them  in  the  prophete ; 
■while  Uio  Christian  church  teachers,  without  distingubhing  the  peculiar 
positions  held  by  the  prophets  in  the  development  of  the  Theocracy 
from  the  more  advanced  poaition  of  Christianity,  contrived  by  allegori- 
cal shifts  to  introduce  the  fully  developed  Christian  scheme  into  the 
prophets ;  while  the  opponents  of  Judaism  among  the  Gnostics  laid  hold 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prophetic  writings,  to  prove 
that  an  absolute  opposition  existed  betwixt  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  — ■ 
the  author  of  the  Clementines  opposed  to  all  this  another  view  of  the 
idea  of  inspiration  and  of  the  prophetic  gift,  by  which,  while  the  divine 
character  of  the  Mosaic  religion  was  upheld,  ttie  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets, were,  represented  not  as  constituting  any  part  which  belonged  to  the 
progressive  completion  of  that  religion,  but  aa  something  wholly  alien 
from  it.  He  may  have  attached  Mmsclf  to  a  sect  among  the  Jew3 
which  exalted  Moaes  far  above  the  prophets,  and  which  placed  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  to  say  the  least,  far  below  the..  Peateteuch.^ 

This  view  of  the  corruption  of  the  original  truth  by  beconung  inter- 
mixed with  foreign  elements  in  the  records  of  revelation,  stands  con- 
nected with  a  remarkable  idea  concerning  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  faith,  and  the  law  observed-  by  the  revelations  of  God 
to  mankind.  That  intermixture  was  designed,  for  instance,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  the  godlike  temper  in  man.  The  conscious- 
ness of  God,  love  to  God,  should  be  so  strongly  developed  in  the  man 
of  piety,  as  to  reject  at  once  as  spurious  all  those  declarations  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  which  have  become  incorporated  into  the  records  of  relig- 
ion. The  criterion,  accordingly,  in  this  case,  was  in  the  disposition ;  — 
every  thing  was  to  depend  on  the  cherishing  of  a  disposition  in  which 
genuine  faith  had  become  rooted,^  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  lead 
men  into  error,  but  only  cause  the  hidden  disposition  of  every  one  to 
be  made  nianifest.  Thus  each  man  finds  a  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
such  as  he  would  have  him  to  be."^  In  another  recension  of  thia 
work,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  which  are  knoivn  to  us  only  in  the 
shape  given  to  them  by  the  version  of  Rufinus,  this  idea  is  also  applied 
to  God's. mode  of  revealing  himself  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the 
entire  fife  of  humanity ;  "  that  which  may  create  doubt  every  where  ae- 

1  Epiphanisis  knew  of  an  Ebionite  party,  vi/atuz    roSf    irpo^Trar    XeXa'k^Kevai.     In 

who  I'CfMived  the  Pentateuch  alune  aa  the  Combells.lJibliottieciegriecor.  patr.  auctari- 

divine  book  of  the  OW  Testament,  yet  did  nm  novissimam  Para  f  f,  113.  Paris,  1672. 

not  admit  the  authority  eren  of  this  in  its  '  as  to  the  end  which  the  introdno^on  of 

whole  extent,  and  who  acknowledged  Christ  those  false  dcdarations,  (tuv  ffXaa^i/fiuv 

alone  aa  a  ime  prophet,  and  represented  ■rrcptKOmiv)  were  to  sataerve,  the  Homilies 

the  prophets  of   Iho   Old'    Testament    as  say;  ToSro  yeyovev  Aoj-tj  Kal  Kpiaei,  hvui 

pomliets  endowed  merely  with  human  in-  i?,eyx6aai.v,  rive;  TaJjihatv  t&  naHt  rbv 

Eight,  (raveoeuf7rpo^^ror,Kaioijtf!il;Seiaf,  ^e&v   ypa^cvra   ^ilijKouf    l^etP,   rinEf  re 

HkreH.  30,  e.  13  et  18.    A  depreciation  of  aropy^  rji  irpb;  a!rrdv  tH  sor"  airoS  XeyS- 

the  prophets  springing  oat  of  some  such  /icva  pi)  ^jww  &7iiaTdv,  iXXi  fivii  t1>v 

Ebioniie  principle,  we  find  described  also  in  apxllv  Uxoieiv  ivf  jEnflai.    Hom.  U.  c.  38 

the  words  of  Methodius,  who  wrote  in  (he  3  Horn.  XVI.  c  10." 
beginning  of  the  4ih  cenluryi  'Ef  Wioc  st- 
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compaajing  tLat  which  leads  to  faith  in  a  divuie  providence,"  ^  It  ia 
interesting  to  observe,  how  the  author  of  the  CleEaentines  was  led  by  hja 
peculiar  eosmologioal  and  theological  system  to  express,  for  the  first  time, 
tlmt  great  and  fniit&l  idea  which  the  profound  Pascal,  from  an  entire- 
ly different  pcunt  of  view,  has  so;  beaulifully  unfolded  in  his  apologetic. 
".Thoughts ;"—^ the  idea  m  whieh  various  diffieulijes,  standing  in  the 
way  of  religious  faith,  first  meet  th^r  solution,  and  wliich  points  to  the 
true  connection  between  believing  piety  and  liberal  science. 

Strongly  pronunent.  aa  the  conception  of  outward  revelation,  of  the 
authority  of  a  true  prophet,  is  made  in  the  Clementines,  no  less  care- 
fully notwithstanding  ia  the  author  of  this  work  on  hia  guard,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  Sfud,  ag^nst  giving  a  one-sided  outwardneii 
to  the  aupranaturalist  principle.  The  universal  revelation  proceeding 
from  Adam  becomes  —  as  WG  see  —  at  the  same  time,  an  inward  one  in 
the  conscience.  Every  new  revelation,  by  which  the  matter  of  the  first 
■was  to  be  restored  to  its  original  purity,  is  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  inward  state  of  recipiency,  the  inner  conaciousness  of  Gfod  and  of 
truth.  The  good  man  dares  to  believe  nothing,  on  whatever  authority 
it  may  bo  preaonted,  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  God  (the  gen- 
eral idea  of  God)  and  with  God's  creation,  The  nature  related  to 
God  is  the  spot  where  the  inner  revelation  of  God  tates  place.  In  the 
truth,  implanted  by  God  in  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  ail  other 
truth  is  contained ;  —  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  does  but  bring 
this  up  to  consciousness.^  This  revelation  of  God,  coming  forth  from 
within,  is  something  higher  and  more  truatrworthy  than  any  revelation 
by  visions  and  dreams,  which,  after  all,  is  something  without  the  man, 
and  pre-aupposes  in  him  an  estrangement  from  the  God,  who  stands  to 
him  in  so  outward  a  relation.^ 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  work,  then,  the  first  father  of  the 
human  race  was  moved  by  the  love  of  his  children,  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  to  appear  once  more  on  the  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  original  reli^on  from  the  addi- 
tions which  distorted  it.  This  purpose  of  hia  appearance  is  intimated 
by  him,  when  he  says,  Matth.  5 :  17,  "  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,*  but  to  fulfil."  .  What  he  haa  destroyed,  then,  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  what  he  calls  the  law,  to  that  primitive  religion.^  He  appeared 
particularly  for  the  purpoae  of  extending  his  blessings  to  his  other  chil- 
dren, to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  delivering  to  them  also  that  pure,  primi- 
tive religion,  which  had  been  conatantiy  handed  down  by  a  consecrated 
few  among  the  Jewigh  people.^  Hence  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  alto- 
gether one  with  the  pure  and  original  doctrine  of  Moses.  The  Jewish 
mystic,  the  Essenian  or  any  person  of  that  cla^,  who  embraced  Chris- 

1  Nihil  oninino  est,  quod  fidem  providen-  Spa/i&Tav  Kal  iwnviav,  t&  3J  rrpig  ^iiov 

tiie  faciat,  el  non.  habeaC  e  contrario  aliud  cTo/ia  kotu  aro/ia. 

ad  infideUtatem  paralnm.    Reeognilion.  1.  '  The  words  "  roSf  wpoji^of "  are  arbi- 

VIII.  c.  53.  trarily  oniiKed  here,  because  ^c  prophets 

'  'Eji  Tp  ell  ^fiTv  h  &EOV  TEiStuT^  oTTep/jo-  Were  not  rerognized  by  the  aiilhor. 

TiJiuf  JTuaa   IveOTiv   }/   u%^Seia,    iJeoS    Si  '  Horn.  III.  ^  51. 

Xcwi  asiaerai  Kot  aTroKakvnTeTai.  ^  Ti  M  alimoi  iv  itpUTrT^  djioir  ir<qjo- 

•Horo.  XVII.  4   18;  Ti  riji  hpy^^  ii'  iiiofioia  Kijpiaauv. 
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tiaaity,  was  not  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
■was  for  him  but  a  confirmation  of  this  eariier  religioua  belief;  he  only 
rejoiced  to  behold  that  secret  doctrine  now  made  the  comnjon  property 
of  mankind,  —  a  thing  which  before  seemed  to  him  impracticable.  la 
Jesua  he  witnessed  a  new  appearance  of  that  Adam,  whom  he  had  con- 
stantly reverenced  aa  the  source  of  all  that  ia  true  and  godlike  in  hu- 
manity. "  None  but  the  father  could  so  lore  his  own  children,  as 
Jesus  loved  men.  His  greatest  sorrow  was,  that  he  must  be  striven 
againat  by  those  in  their  ignorance,  for  whom  he  strove  as  his  children ; 
and  yet  he  loved  them  that  bated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  disobe- 
dient, yet  he  blessed  them  that  bhisphemcd  him,  yet  he  prayed  for  his 
enemies ;  and  those  things  he  not  only  did  himself,  as  a  father,  but  also 
taught  his  disciples  to  pursue  tbe  same  course  of  conduct  towards  men 
as  their  brethren."  ^ 

Hence,  then,  the  conclusion —  "  that  the  same  primitive  religion  is 
to  he  found  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  in  Christianity ;  — he 
who  possesses  the  former,  may  dispense  with  the  latter ;  and  he  who 
possesses  the  latter,  with  the  former: — pro\-ided  the  Jew  docs  not 
blaspheme  Christ,  whom  be  knows  not,  nor  the  OhriiUan,  Moses,  whom 
he  knows  not.  But  he  who  is  counted  worthy  of  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  both,  to  find  in  the  doctrme  announced  by  both  but  ono 
and  the  same  truth,  is  to  bo  esteemed  as  a  man  rich  in  God,  —  one 
who  has  found  in  the  old  that  which  has  become  new,  and  in  the  new, 
that  which  is  old  ;  —  an  allusion ,  doubtless,  to  the  passage  in  Matth.  1 3 : 
52.^  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  owe  it  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God, 
that  they  have  been  led  by  these  revelations  of  the  primal  man,  ■ —  re- 
peated under  different  forms,  one  by  Moses,  another  by  Christ,  —  to 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  Divine  will.  After  they  have  obtained  this,  then, 
without  any  help  from  themselves,  that  which  now  does  depend  on 
themselves  is,  to  carry  out  in  their  conduct  ali  that  is  prescribed  by 
Moses  or  by  Christ.  Itisinthis  way,  too, they  entitle  themselves  to  a 
reward," 

Now  if  WG  must  recognize,  in  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  after 
this  exposition  of  his  system,  the  representative  of  some  Jewish  princi- 
ple of  doctrine,  peculiarly  modified  by  a  way  of  thinking  closely  allied 
to  Essenism,  a  principle  according  to  which  the  viork  of  Christ  is  not 
prominently  set  forth  as  the  main  point,  but  Christ  is  considered  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  the  revealer  of  the  truth  which 
had  been  previously  taught  and  transmitted  as  a  secret  doctrine;  — 
then  it  becomes  evident  in  what  sort  of  relation,  or  rather  opposition,  he 
must  have  stood  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  Jewish 
principle,  apprehended  in  this  exclusive  and  one  sided  manner,  was  wont 
to  express  a  peculiar  hostility  to  this  Apostle  ,  we  may  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  the  same  hostile  relation  existing  in  the  case  before  ua.  It  is 
true,  Paul  is  nowhere  menlioned  by  name ,  but  the  author  may  have 

lHom.m.^  19, 

2  Horn.  Vin.  \  7 ;  n;iif  h  rif  Kan 
■S^Ui  Toif  u/uporipnug   kTiyvuvai,  lif 
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had  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  attack  the  principles  of  the  Apostle, 
without  introducing  his  name  ;  and  this  is  the  course  actually  tateo  in 
the  epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  prefixed  to  the  Clementines ;  ^  where,  by 
the  unknown  enemy,  who  corrupted  the  doctrine  harmonizing  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  was  preached  by  Peter,  no  other  person  can  be  un- 
derstood than  Paul.^  If  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  the  author  of  the 
Clementines  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  his  work  in  a  consistent  manner, 
without  playing  his  part  falsely,  he  could  allow  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
the  present  but  the  germ  of  the  future ;  and  was  obliged  to  represent 
tJiose  tendencies  of  his  own  time,  which  he  really  meant  to  combat,  as 
though  they  had  been  already  attacked  in  their  principle  by  the  Apos- 
tle Peter.  Accordingly  he  assiuls  several  of  the  tendencies  which  first 
began  to  appear  in  the  bud  during  the  second  century,  such  as  Gnosti- 
cism, perhaps  also  Montanism ;  but  he  transfers  them  all  to  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Apostle  Peter,  Simon  IVIagus,  who,  on  account  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the  first  centuries,  was  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  representative  and  forerunner  of  all  the  heretical  tenden- 
cies of  later  times.  As  Peter  is  the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrine 
of  revelation ;  so  in  his  view  every  thing  conspired  in  the  person  of 
Simon  Magus  to  denote  the  blending  together  of  all  erroneous  tenden- 
cies in  one  image,  wherein  the  analo^es  to  individual  appearances  in 
later  times  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty.  In  the  sense  of  the 
author,  the  Pauline  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  law  belonged,  without  any  doubt,  among  the  number  of  these.  And 
the  remark  is,  in  all  probability,  aimed  against  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
Peter  says  to  Simon  Magus,  "  Why  should  Christ  have  remained  with 
his  disciples  and  instructed  them  an  entire  year,^  if  one  might  be  formed 

1  This  perhaps  did  not  proceed  from  tlie  inated  in  the  defective  diTOnologiral  ar- 
eamc  author  as  the  Clementines.  So  wh  rangemcnt  of  events  in  the  gospel  history, 
might  conclude  fmm  the  fact,  tlint  he  dif-  as  we  find  it  the  synoptical  writers.  Had 
fersfrom.  theClemendncsinhisiieivof  the  the  author  known,  however,  from  the  gos- 
Old  Testament  prophets,  infismnch  as  tlieir  pel  of  John,  tbat  the  ministry  of  Christ  lasted 
divine  anthoritv  is  presupposed,  and  only  w ifini  mottb,  he  assuredly  had  special  good 
the  necessity  of  having  a  key  to  the  nght  reason  ior  pntting  down  seBtnd  yeara  instead 
undersiandrng  of  them  aigued  from  the  of  one.  We  shall  find  it  probable,  there- 
ambiguity  of  their  lanmiage.  fore,  that  he  made  no  use  of  John's  gospel. 

^  It  is  very  evident  that  Peter  alludes  to  Yet  there  m-e  to  be  found  in  the  Clemen- 

what  is  related  in  the  epktle  of  Paul  to  the  tines  declarations  of  Christ,  which  bear  a 

Galatians,  when  be  says:  "I  see  aheady  close  resemblance  to  the  allogetherpof^uliar 

the  beginning  of  the  evil ;  (or  some  of  the  Wpe  of  Christ's  discourses  as  eKhibiled  in 

Gentiles  have  rejected  the  doctrines  langht  this  gospel,  and  which  appear  so  nearly  the 

hy  me,  whieh  are  in  harmony  with  the  law,  same  with  particular   sayings  of   Christ, 

liaving  adopted  an  anti-l^al  and  fabnions  which  are  nowhere  to  be  met  with  but  in 

doctrine  from  the  man  who  is  my  enemy,  this  gospel,  thntwe  cannot  avoid  perceiving 

(roO  tx&poi   oi-^pijimu  Svapmi  Tiva    Koi  them  to  be  essentially  identical.    We  most 

<l>hiafi6i>i  Trpoaijxaptvoi  iiiaaKoilaii.)  And  either  suppose,  then,  that   these   sayings 

this  is  what  some  have  undertaken  10  do  came   to   the   knowledge  of  the   author 

even   during   my  life-time,  wresting   my  through  some  other  collection  or  narrative 

words  by  various  false  inlerprolflEions,  to  drawn  from  the  gospel  of  Johii,  or  that  he 

the  subversion  of  the  law,  as  if  I  also  were  found  in  his  eiayyf!lun>  xa-B"  "Effpalovc  such 

really,  liiongh  I  did  not  openly  expi-ess  it,  ivords  of  Christ  taken  from  tradition,  which 

of  the  same  opinion."  John  has  commnnicaled   in   the  original 

'  A  supposition,  of  which  we  find  many  connection  in  which  tiiey  were  spoken.  The 

traces  even  in  writers  belonging  to  the  fii'st  latter  will  appear  to  have  been  the  true  stale 

ccnlniy,  and  which  might  hiwe  easily  orig.  of  the  case,  if  we  compare  the  form  of  these 
VOL.  I.                                        31 
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in£b  a  teaclier  bj  a,  vision  ?  If,  however,  thou  liast  been  made  an  apos- 
tle after  liaving  been  instructed  by  him  in  a  momentary  appearance, 
then  preach  his  words,  love  his  apostles,  and  light  not  against  me,  who 
have  lived  in  his  society."  ^  There  appears  also  to  be  some  allusion  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Jeiyish  Christian  scheme  against  the  Pauline  type 
of  doctrine,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  when 
Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  law,  that,  as  the  appearance  of  falsehood  must 
uniformly  precede  the  revelation  of  the  truth, —  Simon  Magus  having 
preceded  Peter,  —  so  the  false  gospel  must  first  be  spread  by  a  teacher 
of  error,  (Paul,)  and  then,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  true 
gospel  must  be  secretly  disseminated,  for  the  reelification  of  the  subse- 
quent heresies,  (in  accordance  with  that  taste  for  mystery  which  char- 
acterized a  tendency  so  closely  allied  to  Essenism  ;)^  and  so  likewise  at 
the  end  of  all,  the  Antichrist  would  precede  the  appearance  of  Chiist. 

It  must  have  proved  difSoult,  it  is  true,  for  that  rigid  Ebionitism 
which  maintMned  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  when  the 
Christian  church  had  once  established  itself  on  an  independent  footing 
among  the  pagans,  to  make  proselytes  from  among  the  members  of  that 
body ;  but  it  seems  to  follow,  notwithstandmg,  from  the  words  of  Justin 
Martyr,  which  have  been  cited  above,  that  such  attempts  still  continued 
to  be  made  in  his  time,  and  not  always  without  success ;  for  be  speaks 
of  Pagan  Christians,  who  had  been  induced  to  unite  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  law  with  the  Christian  faith.^ 

As  it  would  appear,  then,  from  the  exposition  which  baa  been  ^ven, 
that  there  were  various  grades  of  difference  amongst  those  who  were 
inclined  to  the  Ebionite  way  of  thinking,  so  there  were  also  such  grades 
of  difference  amongst  the  Pagan  Christians  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  Ebi- 
onites ;  from  a  mild  and  tolerant,  intermediate  tendency,  to  downright 
opposition.  In  these  diversities,  too,  we  meet  once  more  with  those 
various  shades  which  had  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  apostolic  age. 
On  Ixith  sides,  error  could  find  some  point  of  union.  That  tendency 
which  strove  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Jewph  and  Pagan 
Christians,  might  be  led  wrong  by  the  habit  of  surrendering  itself  too 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  Jewisli  spirit ;  the  more  repulsive  tenden- 


sayings,  as  they  occur  in  the  Clomentines,  for  profound,  extensive  and  candid  inqniiy, 

with  the  form  in  which  we  find  theto  in  the  underacanils  the  author  as  alluding  in  thia 

gospel  according;  to  Jolia.  case  also  to  Jews.   But  since,  inthepreccd- 

t  Horn.  XVIL  5  19,  ing  passage,  those  Jewish  Clivistians  have 

2  Horn.  n.  c  17:    npCnw  -^raiJSf  Set  lieen  described  who  were  for  constrainii^ 

iX^elv  Euayyektov  imo  wM-voni  rivii;,  nal  e^  Uia  pagans  to  observe  tlie  Mosaic  law,  I  do 

ofinuf,  /lerA  na^aipeaiv  Tofl  iyloti  Toitou,  £u-  not  seo  how  we  can  anppose  that  Jews  are 

ajyeiuni  ulipjff  npil^o  diaiti/if&^ai,  meant  again  by  "  those  who  followed  them, 

^Justin's  words  are,  (L  c  i.  266:)  ToSf  and  ptaaei  over  to  the  observance  of  the 

Jl  Trci^o/ihiovf  airoZt  evrj  t^  hivofcov  ito-  law."    The  latter  must  necessarily  he  a 

/.ireioi"  /iETcJ  ToS  ^ilauCTSiii   T^v  ctf  rdv  difitrent  class  from  the  former,  and  there- 

XpiOT&r  roO  iJeofl  dfiokoylar  xal  au^ea-  fore  pagan  Christians  only  can  be  meant, 

^ai  iaa;  imiTu^i^dvu.     We  take  it  for  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  Justin  does  not 

granted,  in  the  Tiew  of  &e  matter  -which  express  himself  with  the  same  mildness  in 

we  hftTe  given  m  the  text,  that  the  author  speaking  of  the  latter,  as  in  speaking  of  tho 

is  here  speaking  not  of  Jews  bnt  of  pagaus,  former;  for  with  legaid  to  one  class  he 

On  the  other  band,  the  Dfaconus  C,  Semisch  simply  tealiflea  his  diaapprohation,  bnt  with 

in  his  Monograph  on  Justin  M.-irtjT,  (Theil  i'<^ai'd  to  the  othei's  he  says  ilonbtfully,  "he 

il.  S.  236,  Anm,  1,)  a  work  distmgulshed  beiieves  Ihej  would perAaps be  saved" 
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cj  might  in  this  way  bo  pushed  onward  to  an  ultra  Paulinism,  I 
loose  from  the  connection  of  all  the  other  types  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
aad  gradually  passing  over  into  the  province  of  Gnosticism.  These 
more  rigid  Pagan  Ohnstians,  who  by  do  means  adhered  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  St.  Panl,  we  find  l-epresentcd  by  that  class  of  whom  Justin 
says,  that  they  pronounced  the  like  sentence  of  condemnation  on  all 
who  still  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  even  those  who  were  not  wishing  to 
obtrude  it  on  the  Gentile  Christians ;  maintsuned  that  such  could  not 
be  saved ;  and  renounced  all  Christian  fellowship  and  all  manner  of 
intercourse  with  them.^  The  milder  tendency  of  the  Pagan  Christian 
party  is  presented  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  in  tbe  person  of  Justin 
Martyr  himself.  He  is  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
thfse  Jewbh  Christians,  who,  although  they  observed  the  Mosaic  law 
for  themselves,  yet  were  not  for  obliging  the  Gentiles  to  do  the  same. 
He  knew  how  to  overlook  the  weakness  of  a  subordinate  ptsition,^ 
which  must  present  itself  in  the  interval  between  Judaism  aiid  Gentilism ; 
to  distinguish  an  inferior  and  still  defective  stage  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge, from  the  heretical  element.  But  even  on  those  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who,  while  they  maintained  the  absolute  validity  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  yet  united  with  it  faith  in  Christ,  he  pronounced  no  anathema,  ex- 
cluding them  from  salvation,  but  simply  witnessed  that  he  could  not 
agree  with  them.  And,  what  is  still  more,  even  from  the  less  excusa- 
ble Gentile  Christians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away, 
by  the  deceptive  representations  of  Judaizing  proselyte  makers,  to  adopt 
the  Mosaic  law,  even  from  these  he  ventures  not  to  exclude  all  hope  of 
salvation ;  he  says,  they  may  perhaps  be  saved  by  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
their  Saviour,  He  is  ever  true  to  the  principle  of  the  apostolic  church,  that 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  the  sole  ground  of  salvation ;  and  this 
faith  he  still  acknowledges  to  exist,  even  where  it  is  accompanied  with 
all  defective  Christian  knowledge.  So  mildly  did  he  judge  respecting 
those  who  were  still  entangled  in  that  error  ;  although  he  must  have 
known,  without  doubt,  that  they  were  far  removed,  not  only  in  their  views 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  in  their  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  from  what  he  considered  to  be  Christian  truth.  He  speaks  ex- 
pressly, also,  of  those  who  recognized  Christ  barely  as  a  man  bom  of 
men,*  and  without  adding  any  harsher  word,  he  simply  says,  he  does 
not  agree  with  them,*  because  he  held  only  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  of  the  prophets.     He  was  under  the  necessity  of  speakmg  with 

1  Mi?iJJ  KOtvuvdv  d/iMa;  7/  iariaQ  toI;  itwaa  ohsEtTcdjiiBt before, thatthe  doctrine 

Toioiroic  ToXuCrpTtC'  ofapreejtisting  divine  nature  of  tlie  Messiah 

^  &.tii  ToB  arrSivsc  Ti/c  yoyr/r  as  he  e'v  was  one  pecobarlv  foreign  Ki  those  of  ikar 

presses  it  rate  viz   Ihe  JeaiJi,  we  might  be  l«d  to 

'  Ed.  Colon,  f  267.    It  i'  the  Ehionites  conjecture   that  Jnsnn  eitpre&Bed  himself 

without  doubt,  whom  be  has  particularly  m  thus      Hence  there  are  many  of  youi  race 

view  hero;  although  other  Cbnslian"  of  (of  Jewish  descent,}  who  do  indeed  ac 

similar  views  maybe  meant  at  the  same  knowledge  Jeans  as  the  Messiah  lut  h)li 

lime,  if  WB  may  assume  that  the  reading  him  to  be  a  mere  man       We  io  not  Ten 

of  the  manuscript  is  eorrect    "Twif  &ir&  ture   however   to  pronounce  the  reading 

Tov  i/iier^pmi  yevovc"    Yet   taking   into  t/iprepov     to  be  llie  one  neeeasarilj  w 

consideration,  that  the   phnse      v/ieTepon  qu  I'd  by  the  cnnte\t 

jTvof"  isadesignationof  tlie  Jews  andthat  *  vie  u    <"'    &euai 
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more  sharpness  against  the  Gnostics,  since  by  these,  as  will  hereafter 
bo  shown,  the  fundamental  doctrine  itself  of  the  historical  Christ  was 
attacked. 

This  raild  tone  of  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Ebionites  by  no  means 
warrants  us,  then,  to  suppose  that  Justin  himself  was  inclined  to  Ebio- 
nitism,^  The  very  .manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  Judaizing  Christians,  as  parties  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy, 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary,  —  as  well  as  the  Pauline  element 
of  his  Theology,^  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Indeed, 
how  could  that  man  be  possibly  inclined  to  Ebiomtism,  who  could  assert 
that  Christians  of  a  more  genuine  stamp  sprang  from  the  midst  of  the 
pagans,  than  from  the  midst  of  the  Jews,^  —  who  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  genuine  and  fall  imderstanding  of  Christianity  must  first 
proceed  from  the  pagans. 

Such  mildness  in  passing  judgment  on  the  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment in  Christianity  did  not,  indeed,  last  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
b  only  among  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers  that  the  traces  of  such 
mildness  once  more  make  their  appearance ;  and  indeed  this  was  a  pe- 
culiarity which  stood  connected  with  their  whole  tendency  of  mind, 
hereafter  to  he  described.  Thus  Origen  *  again  recognizes  in  these  Ebio- 
rdtes  weak  brethren,  whom  Christ  notwithstanding  did  not  reject ;  for 
he  was  even  to  them  the  Messiah,  from  whom  they  expected  all  their 
help,  although  they  acknowledged  in  him  only  the  Sou  of  David,  not 
the  Son  of  G-od.  In  his  fine  allegorical  exposition  of  the  story  of  Bar- 
timeus,  Mark  10 :  46,  he  represents  the  blind  man  who  aocostcd  Jesus 
as  the  Ebionite,  and  the  many  who  bid  him  to  be  silent,  as  the  be- 
lievers from  among  the  heathen,  who  for  the  most  part  have  higher 
views  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  although  the 
many  bid  him  be  silent,  he  cries  stilt  the  more,  since  he  believes  on 
Jesus,  although  he  believes  on  him  rather  after  the  human  iiianner,^ 
and  says.  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,"  ^ 

From  Ehionitism,  however,  we  must  distinguish'  certain  elements, 
possessing  some  affinity  with  Ebionitism,  but  involving  a  grossly  mate- 
rial view  of  Christianity,  since  they  adhered  to  the  sensuous  envelope 
of  the  letter,  and  failed  of  penetrating  to  its  spirit ;  that  materialist  ele- 
ment of  the  religious  spirit,  in  affinity  with  the  Jewish  position,  which 
betrayed  itself,  for  example,  in  the  anthropo-morphism  and  anthropo-pap 

1  As  is  maint^ned  by  manj  in  raodarn  '  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

times.    For  the  hbtorjJlnd  also  a  thorough  *  MatlJi.  T.  XVI  c.  12. 

rcfulation  of  this  opinion,  consult  the  above  ^  Utarsinjv  /ihi  hrl  t/iv  'hjnovv,  driSpu- 

cited  work  of  Semiach,  (Th.  IL  p.  233.)  ir-idurspoi'  ii  irurrei**. 

"  That  he  nerer  quotes  StPaal  by  name,  *  Olrive^  Trap'  bMyav^  Siravref  irsiriOTsO- 

can  be  no  evidence  l»  the  contraiy;aIthough  naaiv  oiriv  ix  mtpievav  ^eyn^trfloi. 

we  should  not  be  mclioed,  with  Somisch,  to  This  theonr,  in  the  goi-m,  is  to  be  fonnd 

account  for  this  silence  on  the  ground  that  in  Clement  of  Alesandria;  01  tiiv  noliol 

the  Dialc^ne  onm  Tryphone  was  written  vis  AojSM  i?,etia6v  /le  l?Leyov,  bMyoi  Se  vldv 

expressly  vrith  reference  to  the  Jews.    We  kyi-p^oKov  tov  iSeoC,     Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  680. 

find  elements  derived  from  the  apostle  .Tohn  '  The  neglect  of  this  distinction,  and  the 

also  in  the  same  worlt,  although  John  is  too  indiscriminate  application  of  the  term 

nowhere  named;  and  in  genera!,  with  (he  Ebioni^m,  have,  in  recent  times,  given 

estcaption  of  the  scriptures  of  l3\e  Old  Tea-  occasion  to  many  arbitrary  historical  com- 

lament,  no  writing  is  cited  by  name  but  the  binalions  and  hypotheses. 
Comi/uiitatki  of  tlje  Apostles. 
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thiSm  of  the  doctrine  eonceriiiiig  God ;  in  the  low,  worldlj  views  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  founded  hy  Christ  on  eaeth ;  in  Chiliaam.  A  tendency 
of  thia  Itind  loigbt  easily  take  its  rise  also  in  paganism,  since  it  found  a 
ready  point  of  union  in  the  sensuous  element  of  spiritual  culture  gener- 
ally ;  and  tlris  would,  of  itself,  stand  forth  prominently  as  the  first  stage 
of  evolution,  until  the  influence  of  Christianity,  like  the  leaven,  had 
more  fully  penetrated  the  entire  mode  of  thinking.  Although  we  iBnd 
among  Jewish  tendencies  the  first  traces  of  an  intermixture  of  the  theo- 
cratic principles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  hence  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  into  the  Christian  church,'  yet 
it  hy  no  means  follows,  that  this  corruption  of  the  great  Christian  prin- 
ciple, concerning  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  the  church 
constitution,  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  and  every  where  to  such  a 
source.  We  sec  the  opposite  case  to'this  in  the  Roman  church,  where 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  which  proceeded  in  the  first  place 
from  a  Pauline,  Gentile  Christian  principle,^  could  aften^ards,  through 
that  outward  and  formal  notion  of  the  church  which  found  its  jiojnt  of 
attachment  in  the  political  element  of  the  Roman  spint,  make  open 
room  for  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  element  that  had  been  vanquished 
by  Paul. 

This  new  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  principles  conti^buted 
to  call  forth  the  reaction  of  that  opposite  tendency  of  mind,  already  de- 
scribed as  to  its  great  features  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  pres- 
ent section, —  we  mean  the  Gnostic  tendency,  —  which  at  length  must 
bring  about  a  total  separation  of  Christianity  from  ita  organic  connec- 
tion with  Jud^m.  But  Gnosticism  is  one  link  of  a  greater  series  of 
phenomena  peculiar  to  this  period,  originating  in  the  vast  interchange 
among  nations  which  this  age  witnessed,  the  contact  of  the  East  with 
the  "West,  and  the  intermingUng  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  spirit, — 
such  a  series  of  events  as  occurs  in  history  only  at  rare  interval. 

We  see  how  Christianity  announces  itself  to  the  East  and  the  West 
as  a  new  power  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  how  oriental  and  occidental 
minds  are  attracted  by  it,  and  peculiar  combinations  of  both  are  formed 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  a  proof  of  the  great  energy  with 
which  it  begins  to  operate  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern nations.  A  transient,  though  stupendous  phenomenon  indeed,  but 
premonitory  of  the  enduring  influence  which  Christianity  was  to  pro- 
duce in  more  distant  future  times.  This  series  of  phenomena  we  now 
propose  more  distinctly  to  consider, 

Sects  viMch  originated  ia  the  blendinj  of  Christiaaiti/  with  ancient  Oriental  Viev:s. 

The  list  of  these  commences  with  the  great  family  of  the  Gnostic 
sects,  in  which  this  intermingling  of  the  old  oriental  spirit  with  Chris- 
tianity made  its  earliest  appearance.  We  shall  speak  fii'st  therefore 
of  the 

1  On  Ihia  gnranci,  we  find  asserted  aires-  ^  See  the  evLdence  in  favor  of  this  origin 

dv,  (in  Testament.  IV.  of  Judas,  e,  21,)  of  llie   Roman    qhnroh,  in   my  Apostol. 

itildcbnmd'B  principle  of  the  subordination  Zeilalter,  Bd.  I.  fi,  38+  ff.     We  shall  iKlnrQ 

of  the  kingdom  to  tfie  priesthood  :  'SJf  iiirep-  to  the  subject  once  more  in  aiiottiuv  tonnco- 

Uoarsia  rijr  tid  yjiQ  jJaaiAeiaj-. 
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General  Rtmarhi  on  (/ic  Ongin  and  Cliariu-Jer  of  these  Sects,  on  t/mr  Common  ChamcleristiO, 
and  the  Spedjic  Differeotes,  eonstituting  the  Gromds  of  their  Subdieiaion. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  historical  importance  of  this  great  phe- 
nomenon, we  must  contemplate  it  from  several  difFereiit  points  of  view. 
We  perceive  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  reaction  of  the  aristocratic 
spirit,  ruling  supreme  in  the  life  and  making  itself  felt  in  the  reli^on 
and  philosophy  of  the  old  world,  ag^nst  the  Christian  principle  hy 
which  it  was  overthrown,  against  the  recognition  of  one  religious  faith 
whereby  all  the  distinctions  hitherto  aubsisting  among  men  in  relation  to 
the  higher  hfe  were  to  be  abolished,  and  all  united  together  in  one 
higher  fellowship  of  life.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  culture 
had  at  first  spurned  this  fKith  with  contempt,  and  set  itself  in  hostile 
opposition  to  it,  so  afterwards,  when  Christianity  had  found  its  way  among 
the  educated  men  and  seekers  after  wisdom,  the  same  principle  was  at- 
tracted itself  on  many  sides  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to  incorporate 
itself  with  it.  To  such  a  tendency  the  very  name  employed  to  desig- 
nate this  phenomenon,  the  Gnoas,  refers,  which  denotes  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  multi- 
tude (TTiffrif  Tuu  iroUuK.)  We  have  aeen^  how  already  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  such  a  philosophic  system  of  reli^on  had  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  Platonism,  which  would  exalt  itself  above,  or  Bet 
itself  up  in  opposition  to,  the  common  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency 
now  found  its  way  into  Christianity.  But  in  the  present  case,  Orien- 
tt^ra  was  added  to  Hellenism,  —  the  Oriental  TheoBopky  to  the  Pla- 
tonic pMlosophy.  As  on  the  practical  side,  in  church  life,  the  old 
distinction  between  priesthood  and  laity  had  inamuated  itself  into  the 
development  of  Christianity,  so  here  we  perceive  a  dmilar  reaction  of 
the  ante-christian  principle  on  the  theoretic  side.  As  we  find  there  the 
antithesis  between  priesthood  and  laity,  so  here  we  find  the  antithesU 
between  knowers  and  behevers,  —  a  hierarchy  of  another  kind.  Bedde 
that  practical  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  class,  the 
other  dbtinction  established  itself,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  theoretical 
domfun,  —  the  distinction  between  the  privileged  natures,  the  men  of 
mtellecfc,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  know,  the  •KveviiaTixoi,  and  the  rude 
mass  of  the  #;riKoi,  who  could  not  rise  above  blind  and  implicit  faith. 
We  may  observe  uniformly,  that  all  reactions  against  the  Christian 
principle  are  first  called  forth  by  occasion  of  some  defective  or  dis- 
colored view  of  that  principle,  and  are  directed  against  th^ :  and  we 
cannot  fail  to  see,  that  it  was  so  in  the  present  instance.  If  greater 
prominence  had  been  given  in  the  church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  fiiith,  this  reaction,  originating  in  an  over  valuation  of  knowledge, 
(that  which  Paul  himself  designated  by  the  phrase  aofiav  firrrfv,)  might 
have  arisen  indeed ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mind  which  is  grounded  in 

J  Sec  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  tlieol<^j  in  the  general  Introduction. 
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the  essence  of  faith  aa  thus  understood,  .would  not  have  heen  so  eaaily 
overlooked.  But  this  conception  had  now  become  generally  very  much 
obscured ;  and  instead  of  it  there  was  to  be  found  only  the  notion  of 
faith,  in  the  sense  of  trust  on  outward  authority,  which  by  itself  alone 
could  not  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  but  must  have  added  to  it 
besides,  good  works  actuated  by  love.  Such  a  faith  might  with  good 
reason  be  cliaracterized  as  a  subordinate  position  of  the  Christian  life, 
something  which  was  more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian ;  and  this  fiir- 
nished  Gnosticism  with  a  plausible  reason  for  its  depreciation  of  faith,^ 
Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith,  taken  according  to  that  outward 
view  of  it,  often  placed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  tiie  striving  after 
knowledge ;  holding  fast  on  every  thing  as  positive,  as  ^ven  from 
vnthovt,  as  an  aggregate  of  separate,  positive  doctrines  and  precepts. 
But  in  Christianity,  while  faith  was  the  starting  point,  inasmuch  as  it  ia 
the  principle  of  completion  for  all  that  is  purely  human  ;  so  the  craving 
after  knowledge  in  rehgion  was,  without  overstepping  the  hraits  of  a 
strict  conformity  to  nature,  also  to  find  its  satisfaction.  It  was  neces- 
sary, when  Christianity  entered  into  the  spiritual  life,  that  out  of  it 
sliouJd  grow  the  craving  to  arrive  at  some  clear  consciousness  of  the 
connection  between  the  truths  communicated  hy  revelation  and  the  al- 
ready existing  mental  possessions  of  mankind, — as  also  of  the  internal 
harmony  existing  withui  the  sphere  of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  or- 
ganic whole.  But  wherever  such  a  craving,  instead  of  being  met  and 
satisfied,  must  be  violently  suppressed,  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the 
Gnosis  found  in  this  some  ground  of  justification.  An  exclusively  the- 
oretical tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  latter  tended  to  introduce  the  former.^ 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  antique  principle  in 
reli^on  against  the  Christian,  stands  closely  connected  with  another 
point.  'The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric  sacerdotal  doctrine 
and  an  esoteric  religion  of  the  people,  and  between  a  philosophic  relig- 

1  The  lute  Dr.  Miihler  made  Gnosticism  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  reaction  f^wn?t  tbe 

a  precursor  of  Protestantism,  and  in  <;n-  Jewish  element  that  hud  become  mixed  in 

deavoring  to  carry  ont  his  position,  made  with  Christianity,  was  a  preeursor  of  Pro- 

use  of  many  arguments  partially  grounded  tcslantism ;  to  which,  howeTcr,  it  must  be 

in  (ruth.    Among  these  half  tmllS  belongB  added,  that  as  this  Wfaclion  m  Gnosticism 

the  following:  that  Gnoslicism,  so  far  as  its  proceeded  from  a  different  principle,  so  it 

polemical  atdtuda  to  the  dominant  charch  whs  carried  to  an  extreme  which  led  to  error 

is  concerned,  did  undoabledly  agree  with  of  another  kind.    Marcion  eonstitntes  an 

Protestantism.    But  there  was  this  ditFer-  exception  in  the  first  respect,  not  in  the  last, 

cnce;  that  the  opposition  in  the  two  ten-  But  as  a  Jen-ish  element  mised  in  with 

diincies  sprang  out  of  an  allOTether  differ-  Christianity  is  perceived   in  Cafholidsm, 

ent  positive  principle.     In  Gnosticism  it  when  considered  from  the  Protestant  point 

originated  in  a  purely  theoretical  principle,  of  view,  bo  on  the  otiier  hand,  Gnostic  ele- 

ft  conception  of  the  Gnosis  which  was  for-  ments  might  be  nattu^tly  expected  10  mani- 

eign  from  the  ground-position  of  Christi-  fest  themselves  in  Protestantism,  as  viewed 

anity;  —  in   Protestantism,  on   Ihc   other  from  the  Catholic  poaiiion. 

hanfl,  it  sprang  out  of  the  Pauline  concep-  ^  Thus  Origen  told  his  friend  Ambrosiua 

tion  of  failh,  once  more  restored  and  rdn-  he  had  been  conducted  to  a  false  Ginosis : 

stated  in  its  rights.     Mareion  alone  const!-  'ATropiji  ruw   irpea^evovrav  rh  Kpcirrova, 

tutes  an  exception,  and  he  may  with  more  /li!  ^piM  t^v  aMyov  nal  ISiariic^v  mtrnv. 

propjTfftfbestyieda  prccursorof  Protestant-  Orig.  T.  V.  ia  Joann.  {  4.  T.  I.  p.  172,  ed 

ism.    I'dus  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  iheo-  Lommafzsch. 
ry  of  Mohler  lies  the  truth,  that  Gnosticism, 
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ion  and  a  mythical,  popular  faith,  has  its  necessary  ground  in  the  fact, 
that  antiquity  was  destitute  of  any  independent  means,  adapted  alike  to 
all  the  stages  of  human  culture,  for  satisfying  the  reli^oua  want.  Such 
a  means  was  aupphed  for  all  in  the  faith  in  great  kistorical  facta,  on 
which  the  religious  consciousness  of  all  men  alike  was  to  depend.  The 
emancipation  of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  elements 
of  the  world,  of  which  emancipation  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of 
worship,  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  which  knew 
not  God  in  Us  msdom,  was  thereby  secured.  Now,  as  in  the  history 
of  worship  we  observed  a  reaction  of  the  earlier  principle,  which  would 
force  back  religion  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  elements  of  the 
world;  80  in  the  Gnosis  we  observe  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  whereby 
reh^on  was  to  forfeit  on  another  side  the  freedom  achieved  for  it  by 
Christ,  and  to  be  made  again  dependent  on  human  speculation.  Chris- 
tianity gave  a  simple,  universally  comprehensible  word  for  the  solution 
of  all  the  enigmas  which  had  occupied  al!  thinking  minds  ;  —  a  practi- 
cal answer  to  all  the  questions,  with  the  answering  of  which  speculation 
had  busied  itself  in  vain.  It  disposed  the  heart  to  a  tone  of  feeling,  by 
virtue  of  which,  doubts  which  could  not  be  resolved  or  got  rid  of  hy  the 
efforts  of  speculative  reason,  were  to  be  practically  vanquished.  But 
Gnosticism  would  make  the  system  of  religion  depend  once  more  on  a 
speculative  solution  of  all  these  questions ;  would  in  this  manner  first 
lay  for  it  a  firm  foundation  and  provide  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  it,  BO  that  men  were  in  this  way  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Chris- 
tianity, first  to  attain  that  true  firmness  of  conviction,  wiiich  no  longer 
depended  on  any  external  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  systems,  we  may 
remark  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  reason  divorced  from  history,  and 
resolving  to  draw  the  whole  out  of  its  own  depths.  As  we  noticed  in 
the  general  Introduction,  men  had  turned  back  again  from  the  rational- 
ist principle,  with  which  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  the  ancient  history 
ended,  into  which  Greek  and  Roman  culture  finally  resolved  itself,  and 
had  begun  to  search  after  the  vestiges  of  the  revelation  of  divine  thin^ 
in  histoty.  The  empty  void  into  which  a  mere  negative  philosophy 
merges,  had  taught  the  human  spirit,  craving  after  the  real  by  virtue 
of  an  instinctive  necessity,  to  seek  again  after  a  more  positive  philoso- 
phy. We  have  seen  how,  in  this  way,  the  efforts  of  a  revived  Platon- 
ism  to  explore  and  compare  together  the  tkeologumma  of  ancient  peo- 
ples, had  arisen.  The  example  of  a  Plutarch  has  shown  us  how  this 
tendency,  proceedmg  out  of  PSatonism  itself,  led  to  the  fofmtains  of  the 
ancient  East.  Piatonism  aimed  to  incorporate  itself,  it  is  true,  with 
every  thing  else ;  as  this  indeed  resulted  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Grecian  mind ;  but  itself  procured  an  entrance  thereby  for  the 
Oriental  spirit,  and  the  latter  now  revolted  agiunst  all  dominion  of  the 
Grecian  spirit.  It  was  for  subjecting  the  Grecian  element  to  its  own 
sway,  and  in  its  lofty  flights  soared  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
the  Platonic  philosophy  had  caused  reason,  confined  wholly  within  it- 
self, to  remain  contented.  The  profound  Plotinus  felt  nimself  called 
upon  afterwards  to  restore  the  origmal  Piatonism,  as  he  believed  it 
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should  be  sjstematicany  understood,  to  its  purity  and  independence. 
He  must  seek  to  release  the  Grecian  spirit  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  old  Hellenic  philoso- 
phy against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  as  he  saw 
it  exhibited  in  tlie  Gnostics.' 

Accordmgly  we  may  trace,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  different  ele- 
ments, although  not  blended  together  after  the  same  manner  in  all,  — 
elements  of  Platonic  philosophy,  oi  Jewish  theology,  and  of  old  Oriental 
tiieosophy ;  and  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  different  re- 
ligious systems  of  interior  Asia  might  perhaps  furaish  many  new  par- 
ticulars, throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  these  systems ;  hut  at  the 
same  time,  great  caution  should  doubtless  be  employed,  lest,  from  an 
agreement  wluch  might  spring  from  an  inner  ground,  from  the  same 
essentia!  tendencies  of  human  nature,  which  result  in  like  phenomena 
under  like  circumstances,  the  conclusion  should  be  directly  drawn  that 
there  had  been  some  inter-communication  from  without.  This  Gnosis 
arrayed  itself  against  Judaism,  aa  a  reli^on  too  material,  too  earthly, 
too  confined,  too  little  theosopbic ;  — for  how  devoid  of  spirituality,  how 
bald,  how  diminutive  and  empty  must  Judaism  have  appeared  indeed, 
to  men  of  this  intellectual  bent,  compared  with  the  old,  colossal  reli- 
gious systems  of  Asia ;  although,  to  him  who  understands  the  great  pur- 
pose which  religion  is  designed  to  answer  in  behalf  of  mankind,  this 
same  comparison  which  led  tkem  to  despise  Judaism,  first  discloses  its 
full  worth  in  relation  to  the  religious  development  of  humanity.  Those 
ancient  religions  seemed,  in  their  enigmatical  shapes,  where  man  is 
inclined  to  look  for  lofty  wisdom  much  more  than  in  what  is  simple,  to 
promise  them  far  greater  insight  into  the  questions  which  excited  their 
inquiries. 

Among  the  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  Parsism,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster,  had  particularly,  by  means  of  the  intercourse  of 
nations  through  many  ages,  and  the  power  of  the  Dualistic  element, 
which  found  a  pomt  of  sympathy  and  union  in  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  minds  of  this  period,  acquired  great  credit  and  influence,  —  of 
which  the  Gnostic  systems  are  themselves  an  evidence.  Yet  this  doe- 
trine  appeal's  here  not  to  have  been  seized  in  a  way  suited  io  the  ori^- 
na!  spirit  of  Parsism ;  for  this  was  a  practical  spirit.  According  to 
Parsism,  the  creation  of  the  good  principle  uniformly  comes  first;  pow- 
ers of  the  kingdom  of  light  are  everywhere  at  work  in  the  world ;  — 
Ahriman  is  but  the  disturbing  and  destructive  principle.  While  the 
votary  of  this  system  exercises  an  active  and  formative  influence  on 
nature,  governs  and  directs  its  wild  energies  and  sets  limits  to  destruc- 
tion, he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Ormuzd  for  the  overthrow 
of  Ahriman.  But  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  though  not  in  all  alike,  this 
practical  element,  this  love  of  nature,  retreats  farther  into  the  back- 
ground. Another  spkit  has  here  pervaded  and  remodeled  this  scheme. 
The  power  of  the  ungodly  principle  in  the  world  appears  greater ;  and 
hence  arises  the  tendency  to  represent  the  spirit  in  affinity  with  God  38 

J  See  Enncad.  n.  1.  IX. 
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abstaining  from  nature,  which  ia  alien  from  it,  rather  than  as  exerting 
upon  it  a  shaping  and  formative  influence.  We  recognize  in  the  Gnos- 
tic systems,  considered  on  this  side,  rather  the  spirit  of  Brahmanism, 
and  especially  of  Euddhaisra,  —  that  longing  of  the  sou]  for  release 
from  the  bonds  of  matter,  (the  world  of  Sansara,)  of  nature ;  —  for 
reunion  with  the  primal  spirit,  from  whom  all  life  has  flowed ;  that 
striving  after  entire  estrangement  from  hiiman  passions,  and  from  all 
sublunary  things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  existr 
enee.  Though  there  is  no  need  of  looking  after  causes  in  the  shape 
-of  external  influences,  to  account  for  such  a  direction  of  minds,  which 
might  easily  take  this  peculiar  tone  from  inward  causes,  without  any 
impulse  whatever  from  without;  and  although  even  such  external  influ- 
ences themselves  could  not  well  be  comprehended  in  their  signifieancy, 
without  that  point  of  union  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spiritual 
■world,  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  yet  we  have  reason,  notwith- 
standing, to  suppose  an  influence  also  of  tendencies  and  ideas  originate 
ing  in  those  remote  countries  of  the  East.  New  investigations  and 
diseoverics  have  pointed  out  the  way  through  which  Buddhaism  might 
spread  its  influence,  even  to  districts  within  the  compass  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Although  the  Gnostic  systems  contain  elements  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  various  ancient  systems  of  religion,  yet  they  will  never 
admit  of  being  explained  as  resulting  simply  from  the  mixture  or  com- 
bination of  such  elements ;  —  it  is  a  living  prin<nple  peculiar  to  ikem- 
selves,  which  animates  most  of  these  combination.  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  age  in  which  they  were  produced,  stamped  them  with  an  altogether 
peculiar  character ;  for  we  may  often  observe  that,  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  certain  tendencies  are  imparted  to  a  whole  series  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  resulting  from  such  times,  even  where  they  stand  in 
no  outward  contact  or  connection  with  one  another.  There  are  certain 
tendencies  and  ideas  which  exercise  a  wonderful  power  over  everythuig 
belonging  to  such  periods.  At  the  present  time,  it  was  the  power  of 
the  Dualistie  principle,  which  harmonized  with  the  prevailing  temper 
of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter  saw  itself  reflected.^  The  ground- 
tone  in  many  of  the  more  serious  minds  of  this  period,  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  things,  aspiration  after  something  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
earth,  the  felt  necessity  of  some  new  and  higher  order  of  things.  This 
fundamental  tone  also  pervades  the  Gnostic  systems ;  but  upon  this 
feeling  Christianity  exerted  an  altogether  peculiar  influence,  without 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Gnostic  systems  would  have  come  to  an 
entirely  different  result.  It  was  the  idea  constituting  the  peculiar 
essence  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  redemption,  which  modified  this 
fundamental  tone  of  those  systems ;  although  they  were  capable  of  seiz- 
ing this  idea  only  on  a  single  side,  and  not  in  its  whole  compass  and 
with  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  it.    When,  in  the  Gnostic  sys- 

1^  JuiJt  Bs  the  progressive  moTcment  in  acquired,  so  the  progressive  movement  in 
oar  own  time  cnHhlea  us  to  explain  the  the  period  of  winch  we  are  speaking,  ex- 
power  wliich  tlie  Panihcislic  piineipie  has     plains  the  power  of  the  Dnalislio  priuciple. 
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terns,  the  amazing  impression  is  described,  which  the  appearance  of 
Christ  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  as  revealing  a  new 
and  mighty  principle  which  had  entered  the  precincts  of  this  lower 
world,  this  was  but  a  reflex  image  of  the  powerful  impression  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  his  deeply  working  influence 
on  humanityj  had  left  on  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  these  systems, 
It  is  evident  how  all  earlier  institutions  seemed  to  them,  in  comparison 
with  Christianity,  as  nothing ;  how  the  latter  appeared  to  them  as  the 
commencement  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  race.  The  ideas 
of  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed  harmony  of  the  uruverse  ;  of  the  con- 
ducting of  a  fallen  creation  hack  to  its  original  source  ;  of  the  reunion 
of  the  earth  with  heaven ;  of  the  revelation  of  a  hi^er,  godlike  life 
in  humanity,  a  life  transcending  the  limits  of  mere  human  nature  ;  of 
a  new  process  of  development  which  had  entered  into  the  whole  earth- 
ly system  of  the  world  ■ —  these  and  such  were  the  ideas  which,  from 
this  time  onward,  formed  the  central  point  of  these  systems.  The  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing  aim  of  these  Gnostics  is,  to  grasp  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  and  the  creation  proceeding  from  him,  in  their  connection 
with  the  whole  evolution  of  the  universe.  In  that  theogonic  and  eosmo- 
gonic  process  of  theirs,  in  which  they  go  back  to  the  origmal  ground 
of  all  existence,  everything  is  referred  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
fa«t  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  the  Apostle  Paul  says  respecting 
the  connection  of  the  redemption  with  the  creation,  tliey  made  the 
central  point  of  a  speculative  system,  and  endeavored  to  understand 
speculatively. 

As  it  respects  the  particular  class  to  which  their  speculations  belong, 
these  Gnostics  are  Oriental  Theosophiste ;  —  men  with  whom,  for  the 
most  part  at  least,  the  Oriental  element  had  far  the  preponderance  over 
the  Grecian.  They  differed  radically  from  the  thinkers  of  the  West. 
They  moved  rather  amidst  intmtions  and  symhoh  than  eonceptioTH. 
Where  the  Western  thinker  would  have  framed  to  himself  an  abstract 
conception,  there  stood  before  the  soul  of  the  Gn<^tic  a  living  appear- 
ance, a  living  peraoruJity  in  vivid  intuition.  The  conception  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  thing  without  life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic  every- 
thing became  hypostatized,  which  to  the  Western  thinker  existed  only 
as  a  conception.  The  image,  and  what  the  image  represented,  were,  in 
the  Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often  confoimded  together  ;  so 
that  the  one  could  not  be  divided  from  the  other.  Hurried  along,  in 
spite  of  himself,  from  intuition  to  intuition,  from  image  to  image,  by 
the  ideas  floating  before  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
evolve  these  ideas  and  place  them  in  the  clear  hght  of  consciousness. 
But  if  we  take  pains  to  sift  out  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying  unde- 
veloped in  their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to  our  conscious- 
ness, we  shall  see,  gleaming  through  the  surface,  many  ideas,  which, 
though  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined,  in  far 
later  ages,  to  be  seized  upon  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully  carried 
'      B  regenerated  through  the  influence  of  faith. ^   Intuition, 
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anticipating  the  lapse  of  ages,  here  grasped  in  an  immediate  way,  wliat 
the  process  of  logical  analysis  was  to  master  only  after  long  and  various 
wandemgs  beyond  and  short  of  the  truth. 

The  questions  about  which  they  especially  busied  themselves  were 
these :  how  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite  1  — 
Low  to  conceive  the  beg^ning  of  the  creation  ?  —  how  to  conceive  of 
Cfod  as  the  author  of  a  material  worid,  so  alien  from  his  own  essence  ? 
—  whence,  if  God  is  perfect,  the  imperfections  of  th^  world  ?  — 
whence  the  destructive  powers  in  nature  ?  —  whence  is  moral  evil,  if  a 
Holy  God  is  man's  creator  ?  —  whence  the  great  diversity  of  natures 
existing  among  men  themselves,  varying  from  minds  which  may  prop- 
erly be  called  godlike,  to  those  which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandoned 
to  blind  passions  and  without  the  vestige  of  a  ration^  and  moral 
nature  ? 

Here  Christianity  separated  entirely  what  belongs  to  the  province  of 
religion,  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and  to  a  merely  speculative 
interest.  And  just  by  so  doing,  Christiamty  preserved  religion  from 
the  danger  of  confounding  things  divine  with  the  things  of  this  world ,  — 
the  intuition  of  God  with  that  of  nature.  It  directed  the  eye  of  the 
mind  beyond  that  whole  series  of  the  phenomena  of  the  worid,  where, 
in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one  thing  ever  evolves  itself  out  of 
another,  to  that  almighty  creative  Word  of  Grod,  by  which  the  worlds 
were  framed ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.  Hebr.  11 :  3.  The  creation  was  here  apprehended, 
as  an  incomprehensible  fact,  hy  the  upward  gaze  of  fiuth,  which  rose 
above  the  position  of  the  understanding,  the  faculty  which  would  derive 
all  things  from  one  another,  which  would  explain  everything,  and  hence 
denies  all  immediate  truth.  This  one  practically  important  truth,  the 
church  was  for  holding  fast  in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  noth- 
ing ;  —  taking  her  stand  in  opposition  to  the  cmcient  vietv,  which  would 
condition  God's  act  of  creation  by  a  previously  existing  matter ;  and 
which,  in  an  antbropopathic  manner,  conceived  of  Him,  not  as  the  free, 
self-safficient  Author  of  all  existence,  but  as  the  fashioner  of  a  material 
already  extant.  The  Gnosis  would  not  acknowledge  any  su&h  limits  to 
speculation.  It  would  explain — clear  up  to  the  mental  vision,  how  God 
is  the  source  and  ground  of  aJl  existence.  It  was  thus  obliged  to  place 
in  the  essence  of  Gtod  himself  a  process  of  development,  through  which 
God  is  the  ground  and  source  of  all  existence.  From  overlooking  the 
negative  sense  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  creation  from  nothing, 
it  was  led  to  oppose  against  it  the  old  principle,  "  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothing."  It  substituted  in  place  of  this  doctrine,  the  intuitive 
idea  of  an  eflux  of  all  existence  out  of  the  supreme  being  of  the  Deity. 
This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits  of  being  presented  under  a  great 
variety  of  images ;  under  the  symbol  of  an  evolution  of  numbers  out 
of  an  original  unity ;  of  an  eradiation  of  light  from  an  original  light ; 
of  a  development  of  spiritual  powers  or  ideas,  acquiring  self-subsistence ; 

Testament;  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Chriiti unity;  respeolirsr  inspiration,  and  llic 
prophetic  eicnicnt  iu  the  Old  Tcstanient  to     oi^anic  connection  in  liistorv  general))'. 
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of  an  expression  in  a  series  of  sj-Uables  and  tones,  dying  awaj  gradu- 
ally to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  sucli  an  emanation  answers  to  an  obseure  presentiment, 
—  deeply  seated  in  the  human  soul,  —  of  the  positive  element  lying  at 
the  root  of  the  negative  definition  of  the  creation  from  nothing ;  and  in 
this  presentiment  it  found  a  foot>hold ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  gave  oc- 
casion for  a  host  of  speculations,  by  which  men  would  easily  be  led  fur- 
ther astray  from,  and  in  effect,  would  entirely  lose  sight  of,  the  practi- 
cally important  ends  of  reli^ous  faith. 

Accordmg  to  this  view,  God  was  represented  as  flie  self-included, 
incomprehensible  and  origmal  source  of  all  perfection.^  From  this 
incomprehensible  essence  of  God  to  finite  things,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  an  immediate  transition,  Self-limitatmi  is  the  starting  point, 
whence  a  communication  of  life  on  the  part  of  Gfod  —  the  first  passing 
into  manifestation  of  the  hidden  Deity  —  be^ns;  and  from  this  pro- 
ceeds all  further  self-developing  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.' 
Now,  from  this  first  link  in  the  chain  of  life  are,  in  the  first  place, 
evolved  the  manifold  powers  or  attributes,  dwelling  in  the  divine 
essence,  which,  until  that  first  self-afiirniation,  were  all  hidden  in  the 
abyss  of  that  essence  ;  each  of  which  attributes  presents,  on  one  par- 
ticular side,  the  whole  divine  essence,  and  to  each  of  which,  in  this 
view,  are  applied  the  appropriate  titles  of  God.^  These  divine  powers, 
evolving  themselves  to  self-subsistent  being,  are  hence  the  germs  and 
principles  of  all  further  evolution  of  life.  The  life  contained  in  them 
developes  and  individualizes  itself  more  and  more  ;  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life  are  ever  sinking 
lower,  the  spirits  ever  becoming  feebler,  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  series.  Here,  we  must  admit,  the  Gnosis, 
in  attempting  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  falls  continually  into  an- 
thropopathism,  and,  without  being  aware  of  it,  transfers  to  the  eternal 
the  relations  of  time. 

But  supposing  the  origin  of  a  purely  spiritual  world  in  affinity  with 
God  might  thus  admit  of  being  explained,  that  the  evolution  of  different 
grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be  made  clear  to 
the  imagination; — yet  how  explain,  by  an  emanation  from  God,  the 
starting  into  existence  of  the  sensible  world;  how  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  ?  Even  with  regard  to  this  last  mentioned  problem,  the 
rock  on  which  speculation  has  so  often  split,  injuring  in  no  slight 
measure  the  attribute  of  God's  holiness  and  the  freedom  of  rational, 
accountable  beings,  the  Gnosis  was  for  giving  speculation  an  unbounded 
range.     If  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  free  will,  and  if  this  free  will  is 

1  Tlie  Unfathomable  Aliyss,  (^itfoc.)  ac-  wdea  its  primitive  B^jnification,  dernit^,  i* 

cording  to  "Valenime,exaliBd  above  nil  p(«-  used  by  them  to  denote   sometimes   the 

sibilitv  of  desicnatioii,  —  of  whom,  properly  £icrnai,  as  a  diatingnishing  attribute  of  the 

Bpeaklng,  notJling  pan  be  predicated  ; — the  Supreme  Essence,  sometimes  those  oiiginai 

aKanwo/uioTor  of  Baailides,  flie  ini  at  Philo.  divine  powers  above  described,  sometiines 

'  A  jTpuiTj  KaTo^ij^ic  iavToi),  the  wpOriw  ibe  whole  emanation-world  =  ■tv^pu/ia,  as 

KaTa?.7/Trbv  ToS  fleoO,  hypostaiically  cepre-  contiad'iaiingTiishcd  from  the  (emporoJ  world, 

senled  in  a  fouf  or  XAyoc-  I"  Ibe  lust  mentioned  sense  it  is  employed 

'  Hence  the  different  meanings  t^Wcn  by  by  Horocleon.    Orig.  T.  XIII.  in  Juann. 

the  Gnostics  to  the  word  aUn/,  which,  be-  c.  11. 
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the  cause  of  evil' — said  tlie  Gnostics  —  its  cause  reverts  back  to  God 
himsdf.  They  would  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  permission 
and  causality  on  the  part  of  God.^  Wo  see,  in  fact,  hoiv  it  is,  that  if 
speculation  is  not  content  to  acknowledge  evil  as  a  fact,  as  the  act  of 
the  creaturely  will  forsaking  its  natural  dependence  on  God,  and  to  be 
explained  from  no  other  cause  or  quarter  ;  if  speculation  must  explain 
evil  or  its  origin ;  then,  it  must  be  driven  either  to  violate  Gfod's  holi- 
ness and  deprive  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective 
significaney,  thus  undermining  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evu  as  to 
their  essence,  by  tracing  back  the  causality  of  the  latter  to  God,  which 
doctrine  does  indeed  lie  involved  in  Pantheism;  —  or  else  it  will  limit 
God's  almighty  power,  by  supposing  an  absolute  evil,  an  independent 
ground  of  it  beyond  the  divine  control ;  which  is  done  by  Dualism, 
Yet  Dualism  is  driven,  notwithstanding,  to  the  very  thing  which  it  chief- 
ly labors  to  avoid.  The  idea  of  evil,  wbieh  it  would  firmly  maintain,  it 
must  really  sap  at  the  root,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes  it  to  an  outward 
cause,  and  makes  of  it  a  self-subsistent  nature,  working  with  necessity ; 
and  thus  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  involve  itself  in  the  contradiction 
of  supposing  an  independent  exbtence  out  of  God;  therefore,  since  ab- 
solute independence  (aseity)  can  be  predicated  only  of  God,  a  God 
who  is  not  God,  not  good.  In  avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks,  the 
Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  deemed  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation 
that  of  Dualism,  and  sought  to  explain  by  the  commixture  of  two  his- 
tile  kingdoms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite  principles,  the  origin  of 
a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea,  with  ail  the  defects  cleaving 
to  it,  all  the  evils  it  contains.  And  this  hypothesis  opened  a  wide  field 
for  lieir  speculations  and  their  fanciful  images.  At  this  point  were 
evolved  two  different  modes  of  contemplation,  which  still,  however,  in 
these  times  of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism,  do  not  stand  so 
directly  opposed  to  ea«h  other,  but  often  come  in  contact  and  com- 
mingle at  various  intermediate  points ;  —  and  in  the  end  they  are  found 
to  be  based  on  the  same  fiindamental  idea,  though  conceived  on  the  one 
side  under  a  more  speculative,  on  the  other,  under  a  more  mythical 
form.  In  one  of  these  general  schemes,  the  element  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation, in  the  other  that  of  Oriental  intuition,  chiefly  predominates  ;  and 
hence  these  different  modes  give  rise  to  the  distinction  of  an  Alexan- 
drian and  of  a  Syrian  Gnosis  (which  latter  was  particularly  modified 
by  the  influence  of  Parsism)  —  in  so  far  as  these  two  forms  of  Gnosis 
may  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  abstracto,  without  any  reference  to  the 
cases  where,  in  the  varied  phenomena  of  these  times,  they  are  found  to 
intermingle.  In  the  former,  the  Platonie  notion  of  the  iht  predomi- 
nates. This  is  the  dead,  the  unsubstantial  —  the  boundary  that  limits 
from  without  the  evolution  of  life,  in  that  step-wise  progression  whereby 
the  perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into  the  less  perfect.  This  iXi/,  again, 
is  represented  under  various  images  —  as  the  darkness  that  exists  along 
with  the  light ;  as  the  void  (/lEwu/ta,  KEfov)  in  opposition  to  the  fulness 

I  Til  /i^  na'Avov,  oirioii  earn,  their  usual  motlo  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
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of  the  divine  life ;  aa  the  shadow  that  accompanies  the  light ;  as  the 
chaos,  the  stagnant,  dark  water.  This  matter,  dead  in  itself,  possesses 
hy  its  own  nature  no  active  power,  no  nimis.  Aa  life  of  every  sort  is 
foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no  eaeroachraent  on'  the  divine.  But  since 
the  divine  evolutiona  of  life  (the  essences  developing  themselves  out  of 
the  progressive  emanation)  become  feebler  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  series ;  since  their  connection  with  the  first 
becomes  more  loose  at  each  successive  step,  hence,  out  of  the  last  step 
of  the  evolution  proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which  cannot 
retain  its  connection  with  the  divine  chain  of  life,  and  sinks  from  the 
world  of  ^ons  down  into  the  chaos ;  —  or  —  which  is  the  same  notion 
somewhat  difierently  expressed  —  a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  spills  over  into  the  bordering  void.^  Now  first,  the  dead  matter,  by 
commixture  with  the  living,  which  it  wanted,  receives  animation.  But 
at  the  same  time  also,  the  divine  living  particle  beComes  corrupted  by 
Kungling  with  the  chaotic  mass.  Existence  becomes  multiform ;  there 
springs  up  a  subordinate,  defective  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
new  world ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world 
of  emanation.  But  since  now,  on  the  other  handj  the  chaotic  principle 
of  matter  has  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there  arises  a  pure  active 
opposition  to  the  godlike  —  a  barely  negative,  blind,  ungodly  nature- 
power,  which  obstinately  resists  all  plastic  influence  of  the  divine  ele- 
ment :  hence,  as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  i^,  (of  the  mieiiia  iT.uiav,') 
Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  all  of  whom  no  reaeonable, 
no  moral  principle,  no  principle  of  a  rational  wiH,  but  blind  passions 
only  have  the  ascendancy.  There  is  the  same  conflict  here  as  in  the 
scheme  of  Platoniam,  between  the  soul  under  the  guidance  of  divine 
reason,  the  vwt,  and  the  soul  blindly  resiling  reason,^ — between  the 
•npovola  and  the  hvi^ynii^  the  divine  principle  and  the  natural. 

As  Mbnoism  contradicts  what  every  man  should  know  immediately— 
the  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousness  ;  so  Dualism  contradicts 
the  essence  of  reason  which  demands  unity.  Monoism,  shrinking  from 
itself,  leads  to  Dualism ;  and  Dualism,  springing  from  the  desire  to 
comprehend  everything,  is  forced  by  its  very  striving  after  this,  through 
the  constraint  of  reason,  which  demands  unity,  to  refer  back  the  duality 
to  a  prior  unity,  and  resolve  it  into  this  latter.  Thus  was  the  Gnosis 
forced  out  of  its  Dualism,  and  obliged  to  afiirm  the  same  which  the 
Cabbala  and  the  New  Platonism  taught ;  namely,  that  matter  is  notlimg 
else  than  the  necessary  hounds  between  being  and  not-being,  which  can 
be  conceived  as  having  a  subsistence  for  itself  only  by  abstraction*  —  aa 
the  opposite  toexistence,  winch,  in  case  of  an  evolution  of  life  from  God, 
must  arise  as  its  necessary  limitation.^  In  some  such  way,  this  Dual- 
ism could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Monoism,  and  so  into  Pantheism. 

1  According  to  the  schemes  of  the  Ophites  *  Bya  ^oyo^  tdflof,  according  to  the  New 

and  of  Bardesance.  FlutoniBls. 

'  See  Phitoleg.  lib.  X.  p.  87-31,¥.  IX,;  '  Thus  the  Gnostics  in  Iroinens,  Lih.  11. 

ed.  Bipont.    Plutai'ch.  Quiest.  PlfiloniciB,  c.4,are  careful  todefendthemseli'esagainBt 
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The  other  sclieme  accommodated  ifaelf  more  to  the  Pai-sic  doctrine 
concerning  Ahriman  aad  his  kingdom  ;  — a  doctrine  ^yhich  it  would  be 
nataral,  especially  for  those  Gnostic  sects  which  originated  in  Syria,  to 
appropriate  to  themselves.  This  theory  assumed  the  existence  of  an 
active,  turbulmt  kingdom  of  evil,  or  of  darkness,  which,  by  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  kingdom  of  Hght,  brought  about  a  commixture  of  the  light 
with  the  darkness,  of  the  godlike  with  the  ungodlike.  Different  as  these 
two  modes  of  contemplation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  we  may  recog- 
nize in  them  both  the  same  fundamental  idea.  la  all  cases  where  the  lat- 
ter mode  of  contemplation  becomes  somewhat  more  speculative,  it  passes 
into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  Manicheiam,  which,  more  than  any 
other  Gnostic  system,  wears  the  stamp  of  the  Parsic  reli^on ;  and  in  all 
eases  where  the  former  mode  of  conception  assumes  a  more  poetic  dress, 
strives  to  present  itself  more  vividly  to  the  imagination,  it  passes  im- 
perceptibly into  the  latter ;  ^  and  this  it  might  do  sometimes  with  the 
distinct  consciousness,  that  the  whole  was  but  a  symbolical  dress,  where- 
by abstract  conceptions  were  to  be  rendered  more  vivid  to  the  imaf^na^ 
tion.  We  have  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker,  Ploti- 
nus,  who  was  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict  of 
pimciples  be^nning  at  a  certain  point,  in  the  place  of  a  development 
going  on  with  immanent  necessity,  from  first  to  last,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme bounds  of  all  existence. 

Even  among  the  Platonists  there  were  those  who  supposed,  that  aJong 
with  an  unorganized,  inert  matter,  the  substance  of  the  corporeal  world, 
&ere  existed  from  the  be^ning  a  Uind,  lawless  motive  power,  an  un- 
godlike soul,  as  its  ori^nal  moving  and  active  principle.  As  the 
inorganic  substance  was  organized  into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic 
power  of  the  Deity,  so  by  the  same  power,  law  and  reason  were  com- 
municated to  that  turbulent,  irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of  the 
6M  was  transformed  into  an  organized  world,  and  that  blind  soul  into 
a  rational  principle  —  a  mundane  soid,  animating  the  universe.  As 
from  the  latter  of  these  proceeds  all  rational,  spiritual  life  in  humanity ; 
80  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is  irrational,  all  that  is  under  the 
bhnd  sway  of  passion  and  appetite  —  all  malignant  spirits  are  its  proge- 
ny. It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  this  V'^x*  Hhiyo^  brooding  over 
chaos,  would  coincide  mth  the  idea  of  a  Satan  originally  presiding  over 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.^ 

In  the  system  of  the  Sab«ani  or  disciples  of  John,^  which  was  allied, 

eecnndum  agnitionem  et   g  orint  am   sed  T  mieo,  particularly  e.  9.  Opera  ed.  Hutten. 

non   seoandum  localen    i  stan  im     Tho  T  Xill.  psge  296. 

lower  creation  was  tomprehe  led   n  ll  e  '  This  sect  of  iha  SalKeans,  [jiairTinTai, 

Pleroma,  velot  in  ( m  a  naculam  from  ^.'^y^J  Nazareans,  Mandeaiis,  (aerord- 

1  As,  for  example  when  Plot  nus  repre  ng  to  Korf)erg,  from  yiv  uaiS^rai  or  yvn^ 

tents  matter  as  be  nc  seized  with  a  longine  , ,      •  i      ..,-"'••    ..         , 

'to  lluht  or  th.  .oi,  .nd  a««,.b..  ho.  S  ;'  "."'J  ."dmlly  took  lO  ongrn  fam  .koM 

d«l.n.lh.llgh.ln.ll.m,lmBto.a,br.«  iU«;pta  of  John  fc  B.pt.1,  rto.oootnr, 

-rl,  ».^flo.  i,..«nl,  lot  „k,  toojlft  •dopl.4  Jl«r  b  ■  "•"yi*".  •  ooBije  ho,. 

,.!  *T»  .-mn.f.lia,  »a.tr,>  «  U?  toCb,l.l,.mly   Wt  bod  tr.c6,of  them. 

■15      I         I    J  J     Ji^   *,-,..  i„^-^J.^  ~s  mixed  no  with   fiibnlou,   matWr,  in  tho 

.a^^„  ..!  rt  l«.i>„  »«  l,mx,  n  ciemontiSe.  end  to  th.  Keooisnitioie,  Cle- 

•"sx  Plutarth.  d.  .■lim.   Pioe™.!,  .  menti.,  peA.p.  .l.o  in  tho  *,<P»iio-n™< 
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beyond  doubt,  by  derivation,  with  the  Syrian  Gnosis,  there  docs  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom  of  darkness,  ■with  ita  own 
powers ;  but  this  has  no  influence  on  the  higher  kingdom  of  light.  The 
thought  conceived  by  one  of  the  genii  belonging  to  the  world  of  light,  of 
separating  himself  from  the  great  primal  Foimtain,  for  whose  glory  all 
creatures  should  exist,  and  of  establishing  a  separate  and  independent 
world  in  chaos  —  was  the  original  cause  of  the  intermingling  of  the  two 
kingdoms  —  the  be^ning  of  the  visible  world,  which  is  founded  on 
territory  won  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  from  chaos  ;  and  wbich 
now  the  powers  of  dai-kness,  impatient  of  any  eneroaehmeut  on  their 
province,  seek  either  to  wrest  away  and  bring  into  their  own  possession, 
or  else  to  destroy.  When  tiie  genius  who  belongs  ia  the  third  grade  in 
tho  evolution  of  life,  when  Abatur  reflects  himself  on  the  dark  water  of 
chaos,  there  springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed  out 
of  the  mixture  of  this  light^nature  with  the  substance  of  darkness,  and 
des&ied  to  a  gradual  transfiguration.  This  is  FetaMl,  the  world-builder, 
from  whose  awkwardne^  results  all  the  imperfections  of  this  world. ^ 
Also  in  the  system  of  tbe  Syrian  Eardesanes,  matter  is  represented  as 
being  the  gcnitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  is  evident  enough  here,  how  the  modes  of  conception  pecu- 
liar to  the  Syrian  and  to  tho  Alexandrian  Gnosis  pass,  on  this  side, 
over  into  each  other.  It  might  also  admit  of  a  question,  perhaps, 
whether  we  can  properly  spef^  of  a  Gnosis  originally  AlexatuMan  ; 
whether  Syria  is  not  the  common  home  of  everything  that  goes  under 
this  name,  —  whence  it  was  merely  transplanted  to  Alexandria,  in 
which  latter  place  it  received  a  peculiar  stamp  from  the  Hellenic,  Plar 
tonisng  tendency  which  there  prevailed.  At  Alexandria,  such  a 
Gnosis  could  easily  find  many  points  on  which  to  attach  itself,  in  a  cer- 
tain Jewish,  ideal  philosophy  of  religion  already  existing  there  ;  but  in 
this,  however,  the  Platonic  and  Western  element,  which  confined  itself 
more  strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  position,  and  did  not  directly  hyposta- 
tize  tho  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  resulting,  without  the  iiiSuence  of  the  pure  Orientalism 
from  Syria,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnosis. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  this  two-fold  theory  would  have  resulted  in 
a  corresponding  difference  otpraaHcal  mtrit.  As  the  Syrian  theory 
supposed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which  was  one  and  the  same  with 
the  kingdom  of  matter,  we  might  conclude  from  this,  that  it  made  the 
renunciation  of  this  hated  matter  and  its  hostile  productions,  the  great 
point  in  its  system  of  moraJs,     Since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Atexan- 

und /a^XaiofforHegisippDSiseeP.  Walch.  W  Oeseiiios,  in  the  Jenaiechen  LtteMtur- 

de  Sabieia  commert.  Soc.  Reg.  Gott.  T.  Zeitung,  J.  1817,  No.  *8-51,  »iici(Klen- 

IV.  Part  philol.    From  this  sprang  up  nf-  ker's  ?l  review  in  Ehe  Giitiingsehen  Anzeigen. 

terwarda  a,  sect,  whose  system,  formed  out  l  The  idea  here  may  be  compared  whollj 

of  the  eletnents  of  an  older  eastern  theoso-  With  the  Ophitio  idea  of  the  Ophiomoiphiw, 

Siy,  has  an  iinportant  connection  with  the  (sea  t)«low,j  nllhough  the  latter,  in  the  Ophi- 

itorjof  the  Gnosis.    A  critical  examina-  tic  ejstem,  appears  possessed  of  a  malig- 

tion  of  their  most  important  religiouB  hook,  nant  nature;  and  jet  the  Ophitic  svslem, 

published  bv  Norberg,  (he  Libsr  Adanii,  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  speculative  ideas,  is 

may  furnish  much  additiond  infoitnalion  in  very  many  I'cspects  nearly  related  to  the 

on  this  subject.    See  a  review  of  this  work  Alexandrian  system  of  Valeutinus. 
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drian  Chiosis  considered  matter  in  the  ligKt  of  an  unorganized  sub* 
stance,  and  the  divine  as  the  forming  principle  of  matter,  we  might 
suppose  that  it  would  adopt  no  such  negative  theory  of  morals,  but  be 
inclined  rather  to  make  the  active  melioration  of  the  world,  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  element,  the  principle  of  its  moral  system.  This 
conjecture  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable,  by  comparing  several 
of  the  Alexandrian  with  the  Syrian  systems. 

But  we  must  see,  as  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  that  the 
difference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much  grounded  in  the  differ- 
ence of  these  principles,  as  it  is  true  that  a  different  shaping  and  ap- 
plication is  given  to  the  principles  themselves,  by  virtue  of  the  diversity 
of  intellectual  bents ;  and  that  all  the  principles  derived  from  other 
quarters  receive,  through  ^e  general,  intellectual  bent  which  appropri- 
ates theta  to  itself  and  the  peculiar  spiritual  temperament  of  this  period, 
an  application  which  needed  not  necessarily  to  flow  from  tbem,  by  them- 
selves considered.  We  have  seen,^  indeed,  how  Dualism,  in  its  primi- 
tive form  among  the  Persians,  by  no  means  carried  along  with  it  the 
tendency  to  an  ascetic,  inactive  renunciation  of  the  worid ;  but  how  an 
active  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  plastic  influence  on  the  outward  world, 
in  the  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  light,  developed  itself  therefrom. 
And  yet  the  same  principle  received,  through  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  mind  in  this  period,  another  application.  But  in  Plato- 
nism,  two  points  of  view  were  proposed,  and  its  praetieal  influence  was 
conditioned  by  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  Uie  other.  On  the  one 
side,  Platonism  represented  the  soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world ; 
—  it  made  the  ideas  actualize  themselves  in  becoming,  stamp  them- 
selves in  the  v^v.  The  self-manifestation  of  these  ideas,  stnving  to 
overpower  the  {'^,  should  press  forward  to  meet  their  kindred  spirit, 
in  its  contemplation  of  the  world  in  all  its  aspects, —  in  all  appearances 
of  the  beautiful  and  good.  Through  the  symbols  —  though  inadequate 
to  the  original  type  —  of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  universe  in  the  sen- 
sible world,  the  recollection  of  the  original  Former  himself  was  to  be 
called  up  in  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  higher  world,  and  the  crav- 
ing after  this  awakened  within  it ;  —  by  means  of  this  contemplation, 
the  Boul  was  to  become  gradually  winged.  But  on  the  other  side,  Pla- 
tonism taught  that  there  was  a  resistance  of  the  i?.i!  against  these  ideas, 
which  was  not  to  be  entirely  vanquished ;  it  presented  to  consciousness 
that  opposition  between  the  idea  and  tlie  manifestation,  which  could 
never  be  overcome.  According  to  this  view,  evil  is,  in  this  worid,  a 
necessary  antithesis  to  good.  This  is  inseparable  from  the  relation  of 
the  idea  to  the  f-^  ;  and  hence  it  is  only  by  contemplation,  rising  to 
the  spiritual  world  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  opposition, 
which  must  always  necessarily  contiime  to  exist  in  this  lower  region. 
At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  the  aristocratic  principle 
of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  took  that  direc- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  the  contemplative  life  was  exalted  far  above 
the  practical ;  as  in  like  manner,  this  defect  —  though  mora  or  leas 
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temperedj  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  reaction  of  the  Chriatiaa 
principle  —  cleaves  to  the  Gnostic  systems  generally.  Now  in  pro- 
portion as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sides  of  the  Platonic  theory 
predominate: d,  there  came  to  be  united  with  Platonism,  either  a  more 
practical,  esthetico-artistic,  or  an  ascetic,  contemplative  tendency. 
Platonism  contains  within  it,  considered  on  that  first  aide,  the  genuine 
principle  for  the  construction  of  the  system  of  ethics ;  but  in  order  to 
the  actualization  of  what  lies  within  it,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  other 
side  should  retreat  into  the  baeb-gronnd.  This  Dualism  must  be  prac- 
tically annulled ;  a  means  must  he  given  of  reconciling  the  opposition 
between  the  idea  and  the  manifestation,  and  this  could  be  mediated 
only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemption  of  manWnd.  Thus  Platonism  pointa 
away  to  Christianity,  through  which  alone  the  ethical  problems  grounded 
in  the  Platonic  ideas  could  be  actually  realized. 

Now  the  spiritual  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
those  Gnostic  systems,  out  of  which  sprung  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
world,  the  predominant  Oriental  principle  of  utter  estrangement  from 
the  world  and  from  all  human  aifections,  tended  to  give  prominence  to 
one  of  those  sides  and  to  repress  the  other;  and  the  same  thing,  in- 
deed, is  manifested  in  the  ethics  peculiar  to  the  later  Platonism  gener- 
ally, if  we  except  Plotinus.  One  of  these  Gnostics,  Marcion,  united, 
in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  *^>7,  a  tendency  in 
other  respects  altogether  foreign  from  Platonism. 

The  most  essential  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  the 
one  which  is  best  suited  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of  their  distribution, 
is  that  which  arises  from  their  different  degrees  of  divergence,  in  re- 
spect to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  view  of  the  um- 
verse,  from  the  purely  Christian  view.  It  is  the  Dualisiic  element  cai^ 
ried  out ;  —  by  virtue  of  which  those  oppositions,  —  which  Christianity 
exhibits  as  conflicting  with  the  ori^nal  unity  in  creation,  as  having  first 
ori^nated  in  the  fall  of  the  creature,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  the 
redemption,  ■ —  these  oppositions  are  considered  as  original,  grounded  in 
the  very  principles  of  existence ;  —  hence,  also,  as  being  of  such  a. 
kind  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  redemption  itself ;  ■—  the 
oppositions  between  a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order 
of  things ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and  the  divine. 
This  opposition,  so  apprehended,  must  be  extended  moreover  to  the  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  the  creation,  to  nature  and  history.  Where 
this  opposition  generally  was  seized  in  its  most  sharp  and  decided 
form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than  an  absolute  opposition  also 
betAveen  Christianity  and  the  creation  —  between  nature  and  history. 
Christianity  must  make  its  appearance  as  an  altogether  sudden  thing, 
as  a  fragment  disconnected  from  everytliing  else,  as  something  coming 
in  wholly  without  expectation.  According  to  this  view,  no  gradual 
development  of  the  Theocracy,  as  an  organically  connected  whole, 
could  be  admitted.  The  connection,  also,  must  be  broken  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  And  all  this  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
form  of  relation  in  which  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to  the 
Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the  world  of  ^ons.     Everything  depends, 
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then,  on  &e  circumstaaee,  whether  an  absolute  opposition  was  made  to 
exiat  here,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some  sort  of  mediation.  It  is  man- 
ifest, how  deeply  this  difference  must  affect  everything  that  pertmns  to 
tlie  prdviace  of  morala  and  religion. 

In  the  following  respect,  all  these  Gnostics  agree ;  they  a?i  held,  as 
We  remarked- above,  to  a  world  consisting  of  the  pure  emanation  of  life 
from  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the  divine  essence,^  far 
exalted  above  the  outward  creation  produced  by  God'a  plastic  power, 
and  conditioned  hy  a  preexisting  matter.  They  agree  moreover  in 
^is,  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Eather  of  that  higher  world  of  ema- 
nation, to  be  the  immediate  author  of  (y^»8  hieer  world,  but  maintained 
that  the  lower  creation  proceeded  from  the  World-former,  (<lf?p"n'p}'of. ) 
a  being  of  kindred  nature  with  the  universe  formed  and  governed  by 
him,  and  far  inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  the  Father  of  it.  Bnt 
here  arose  a  difference  among  them ;  for  while  they  all  mamtaincd  the 
fact  of  sach  a  subordination,  they  did  not  agree  in  their  conceptions  aa 
to  the  particular  mode  of  its  existence.  Some,  taking  their  departure 
from  ideas  which  had  long  prevailed  among  certain  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, (as  a;ppears  from  comparing  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  Philo,)  supposed  that  the  Supreme  God  created 
and  governed  the  world  by  ministering  spirits,  hy  the  angels.  At  the 
head  of  these  angels  stood  one,  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of 
all ;  hence  called  the  opificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  Demi- 
urge they  compared  with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spirit  of 
Plato  and  the  Platonicians,^  which,  too,  according  to  the  Tim^us  of 
Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Keason,  in  that 
which  is  becoming  and  temporal.  This  angel  is  a  representative  of  the 
Supreme  God  on  this  lower  stage  of  existence.  He  acte,  not  indepon- 
dentiy,  but  merely  according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Su- 
preme God  ;  just  as  the  plastic,  mundane  soul  of  the  Platonists  creates 
all  things  after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Supreme 
Reason,  (voi;.^')  But  these  ideas  transcend  the  powers  of  his  own  hm- 
ited  nature ;  he  cannot  understand  them ;  he  is  merely  their  uncon- 
scious organ;  and  hence  is  unable  himself  to  comprehend  the  whole 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  work  which  he  performs.  As  an  organ  under 
the  guidance  of  a  higher  inspiration,  he  reveals  what  exceeds  his  own 
power  of  conception.  And  here  also  they  fall  in  with  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Jews,  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme  God  had  revealed 
himself  to  their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  who  served  as  ministers 
of  his  will.  From  them  proceeded  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses.  In 
the  folbwing  respect,  also,  they  considered  the  Demiurge  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Supreme  God ;  —  as  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
are  portioned  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  other  angels,  so  the  Jew- 
ish people,  considered  as  the  pecuhar  people  of  God,  are  committed  to 
the  espedal  care  of  the  Demiurge,  as  his  representative.^    He  revealed 

^  rn'r'SW  D'j'J'.  napaiEiy/ta  of  IhD  Divine  Eeason  hjposla- 
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also  among  them,  In  their  religious  polity,  as  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  thoso  higher  ideas,  which  himself  could  not  understand  in  their 
true  significance.  The  Old  Testament,  like  the  whole  creation,  waa 
the  veiled  symhol  of  a  higher  mundane  system,  the  veiled  type  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Among  the  Jewish  people  themBelves,  however,  they  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, after  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  between  the  great 
mass,  who  are  barely  a  representative  type  of  the  people  of  God,  (the 
Israelites  a«cordiug  to  the  flesh,  the  'lapa),!  aloBt/Toc,  Kari  oupKo,)  and  the 
smaller  number,  who  became  reaJly  conscious  of  their  destination  as  the 
people  of  God,  (the  soul  of  this  mass,  the  spiritual  men  of  Philo ;  the 
'lapa^^  mJETi/iariJiof,  ^oijTor ;  the  truly  consecrated  race,  living  in  the  con- 
templation   of  God  ;     the    ^v^p  ipav  rdw  Seov ;    the    nveojiaTiKoi,  ■yvaanKoi,    aS 

contradistinguished  from  the  r^ivxixai,  mTTiKoL')  The  latter,  with  their 
sensual  minds,  adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perceived  not  that  this  waa 
barely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  entered  not  into  the  meaning  of  the 
eymbol.^  Thus  those  sensual-minded  Jews  knew  not  the  angel  by 
whom  God  revealed  himself  in  all  the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  knew  not  the  Demiurge  in  his  true  relation  to  the  hidden,  Su- 
preme God,  who  never  reveals  himself  in  the  sensible  world.  Here, 
too,  they  confounded  type  and  archetype,  symbol  and  idea.  They  rose 
no  higher  than  to  this  Demiurge  ;  they  held  him  for  the  Sufreme  God 
himself.  Those  spiritual  men,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at 
least  divined,  the  ideas  veiled  under  Judaism ;  they  rose  above  the  De- 
miurge, to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God ;  they  are,  therefore, 
properly  bis  true  worshippers,  (■JepaTTESrai.)  The  religion  of  the  former 
was.  grounded  barely  on  a  faith  of  authority ;  the  latter  live  in  the  con- 
templation of  divine  things.  The  former  needed  to  be  schooled  and 
disciplined  by  the  Demiurge  —  by  rewards,  punishments,  and  threats ; 
the  latter  need  no  such  means  of  discipline ;  they  rise  by  the  buoyancy 
of  their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  is  only  a  fountain  of 
blessedness  to  those  that  arc  fitted  for  communion  with  him  ;  they  love 
him  for  his  own  sake,^ 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosophists  of  Alexandria  had  come  over  to 
Christianity,  and  with  this  new  reli^on  had  imited  their  previous  ideas, 
Ihey  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  completely  unveiled  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  highest  idea  of  the  whole  creation  brought  clearly  to 
light.  The  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  human 
development,  now  for  the  first  time  became  clear.  As  far  as  the  Su- 
preme .Mon,^  who  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  exalted  above 
the  angels  and  the  Demiurge,  so  far  does  Christianity  transcend  Judar 

ii^iaroj  l^vji,  ianieei'  Spuii&vuv  KaT&  observing  it  outwardly,  infltead  of  seeing  in 

ipi-S/ibv  ayyeXuv  ^eoi,  Kol  kyevj/Si]  It  on  allegorical  representation  of  universal 

pepX^  Kvpiov  i/iii  aiiToi'iaKuQ.  religion  and   moral   truths.    Tho   Gnosia 

'  Thns  in  the  epistU  ascribed  to  Bamaboa,  furnishett  the  key  which  first  unlocked  Ihia 

!t  is  asserted  by  a  moderate  Gnostic,  nbo  its  true  meaning. 

had  as  yet  hy  no  means  attained  to  thai  '  See  above.  Part  I.  p.  66,  etc.,  respecting 

higher  Gnosis  which  resulted  from  the  mix-  the  two  religious  positions   according  to 

ture  of  the  Alexandrian  idealism  with  Sy-  Piiilo. 

rian  'hcosophy,  that  the  Jews  had  altoguih-  '  Nniii:  or  'Koyo^. 
er  misundersioocl  the   ceremonial  law,  in 
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ism  and  the  whole  earthly  creation.  The  Demiurge  himself  now  per- 
ceives entering  into  his  province  a  revelation  of  a  higher  system  of 
things,  and  serves  henceforth  as  its  self-conscious  organ. 

If  the  law  was  called  by  Jewish  theolo^ans  a  law  dispensed  hy  angels, 
with  a  view  to  mark,  in  this  way,  its  divine,  aa  opposed  to  a  merely 
human,  origin  —  this  designation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  in  the 
apostolic  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth  the  superiority 
of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  —  of  exhibiting  the  former  as  the  absolute 
religion,  for  which  all  the  earlier  fragmentary  revelations  of  the  divine 
councils  only  served  to  prepare  the  way.  The  all-embracing  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Son,  through  whom  God  himself  enters  immediately  into 
fellowship  with  the  creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated  by  the 
instrumentality  of  individual  angels  —  individual  godlike  powers.  By 
the  manifestation  of  the  comprehending  whole,  everything  partial  ia 
rendered  superfluous.^  The  invenlJona  of  tie  Gnostics,  in  which  the 
whole  matter  is  spun  out  into  a  mythical  form,  turn  on  this  profound 
idea. 

In  what  the  Gnostics  who  adopt  tHs  point  of  view  say  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Demiurge,  of  his  creation,  of  his  previous  dominion,  to  the 
appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  ideas, 
in  themselves  profound.  They  endeavor  to  express  how  the  whole  waa, 
at  least  in  idea,  in  thegerm,  implanted  in  the  origmal  creation,  which 
was  to  be  actually  realized  and  fulfilled  only  by  Christianity ;  —  how 
reason,  attaining  first  through  Christianity  to  the  full  and  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  ideas  incorporated  in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was 
to  express  these  in  an  actual  manifestation ;  —  a  great  and  fruitful 
thought,  which,  obscurely  divined  by  the  Gnosis,  w^ted  to  receive  its 
clear  and  discreet  exposition  from  a  future  science,  striking  root  in 
Christianity.  The  Gnosis  bore  within  it  the  germ,  first  presented  as  a 
poetic  intuition,  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

The  other  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  mainly  of  such  as,  before 
their  coming  over  to  Christiamty,  had  not  been  followers  of  the  Mosaic 
religion,  but  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  framed  to  themselves  an 
Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  as  well  to  Judaism  as  to  sXipopulair  reli^ona, 
like  that  of  which  we^  find  the  remains  in  the  hooks  of  the  Sabseans, 
aad  of  which  examples  may  still  be  found  in  the  East,  among  the  Pe]> 
sians  and  the  Hindoos.  They  regarded  the  Demiurge  with  Ins  angels, 
not  simply,  like  the  former  class,  as  a  subor<Knate,  limited  being,  but  as 
one  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Gtod.  The  Demiurge  and  his  angela 
are  for  establishing  their  independence  within  their  hmited  sphere. 
They  would  tolerate  no  foreign  dominion  within  their  province.  What- 
ever higher  existence  has  descended  into  their  kingdom,  they  seek  to 
hold  imprisoned  there,  so  that  it  may  not  ascend  again  above  their  nar- 
row precincts.  Probably,  in  this  system,  the  kingdom  of  the  world- 
forming  angels  coincided,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
deceitful  star-spirits,  who  seek  to  rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  beguile 
him  by  various  arts  of  deception,  —  and  who  exercise  a  tyrannical  sway 

1  See  Hell.  3.  Ephcs.  3 :  10,  and  the  words  of  Christ  to  HathfinaoL 
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over  tlie  things  of  tliia  worlil.^  The  Demiurge  is  a  limited  and  limit- 
ing heing ;  proud,  jealoua,  revengeful ;  and  this  hia  character  expresses 
itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  proceeded  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  so  many  qualities 
attributed  to  God  which  were  anthropopathic  —  so  much  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  with  moral  perfection,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  natural  for  these  Gnostics,  had  they  lived  in  a 
different  spiritual  atmosphere,  to  consider  all  this  as  the  result  of  hu- 
man error,  whereby  the  true  idea  of  God  had  become  vitiated.  But  to 
refer  this  to  a  subjective  cause,  and  explain  it  psychologically,  lay  alto- 
gether remote  from  their  habit  of  contemplation.  To  them  Jodtdsm  no 
less  than  paganism  appeared,  as  opposed  to  Christianity,  something  too 
positively  real  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained  m  any  such 
way  as  this.  They  fancied  in  the  Hfe  of  nations  they  could  trace  the 
influence  of  self-suhsistent  spiritual  powers,  who  controlled  the  general 
consciousness.  What  St  Paul  says  of  the  principalities  and  powers, 
(dpj;aif  and  Efoufr/cKc,)  they  referred  to  these  agents.  As  in  paganism 
they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  demons,  so  in  Judaism  they  saw  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurge.  And  3o  while  tiiey  acknowledged  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  true,  they  were  led  to  transfer  whatever  ap- 
peared to  them  defective  in  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  t« 
the  Demiurge  himself.  The  reflected  image  of  this  being,  they  saw 
in  the  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted  to  his 
service.  Even  in  nature,  where  they  beheld  the  dominion  of  an  iron 
necessity,  governing  by  invariable  laws  and  sparing  nothing,  they  be- 
lieved the  God  of  holy  love,  revealed  through  Christ,  was  not  to  be 
found.  They  saw,  manifesting  itself  tliero,  a  plastic  power  indeed,  hut 
inadequate  to  master  its  material,  to  subdue  the  destructive  agencies 
which  resisted  its  efforts.  They  beheld  the  old  chaos  once  more  break- 
ing loose ;  the  wild  energy  of  the  ^>.v,  revolting  without  control  against 
the  dominion  which  the  formative  Power  would  exercise  over  it, — ca8t> 
ing  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun. 
Thus  they  recognized  here  a  powerful,  indeed,  but  not  all-powerful 
Demiurge,  against  whose  suprema.cy  the  i^,  which  he  sought  to  sub- 
ject to  his  will,  was  ever  rebelling.  The  same  jealous  being,  limited  in 
hia  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  whom  they  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  ima^ned  they  saw  in  nature.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
peculiar  views  lay  the  truth,  that  even  on  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  religion  could  not  as  yet  be  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient  world ;  although  a  higher,  theistic 
element  was  here  revealed  in  opposition  to  that  principle.  This  could 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These 
Gnostics  judged  thus: — the  supreme  Grod,  the  God  of  holiness  and 
love,  who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  sensible  world,  has  re- 

1  Accordingly,  in  the  system  of  these  Sa-  important  part  in  everything  that  is  had. 

bieans,  the  seven  star-spirils  and  the  twelve  To  their  deceptive  aria,  the  Sabieans  traced 

Btar-apiriis  of  the  zodiac,  who  sprung  from  the  orifpn  of  those  detested  relii^ons,  Juda 

an  irrecLilar  connection  between  the  chentiid  ism  aad  Cliristianity. 
Fetahif  and  the  spirit  of  ilarftness,  play  an 
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vealed  himself  in  thia  earthly  creation  only  by  certain  divine  aeeda  of 
life,  scattered  among  men,  the  germination  of  which  the  Demiurge 
strives  to  check  and  suppreaa.  The  perfect  God  ia,  at  moat,  known 
and  worahipped  in  mysteries  alone  by  a  few  spiritual  men.  Now  thia 
God,  through  hia  higheat  ^on,  let  himself  down  at  once,  without  any 
forgoing  preparation,  to  this  inferior  system,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
upward  to  himself  those  higher  and  kindred  spiritual  natures  which  are 
here  held  in  bondage.  Chrislianity  finds  nowhere  in  the  whole  creation 
a  point  of  entrance,  except  in  those  theoaophic  achools  where  a  higher 
■wisdom,  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrinea,  haa  been  handed  down  from  age 
to  age. 

This  difference  between  the  Gnoatic  syatema  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, both  in  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  Gnostica 
of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  aa  an  organ  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  his  representative,  the  fashioner  of  nature  according 
to  his  ideas,  the  guiding  apring  of  the  historical  evolution  of  God'a  king- 
dom, might,  consistently  with  their  peculiar  principles,  expect  to  find 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  element  in  nature  and  in  history.  They 
were  not  necessarily  driven  to  an  unchristian  hatred  of  the  world. 
They  could  admit  that  the  divine  element  might  be  revealed  even  in 
earthly  relations ;  that  everything  of  the  earth  was  capable  of  being 
refined  and  ennobled  by  its  influence.  They  could  therefore  be  quite 
moderate  in  their  aacetic  notiona,  as  we  find  the  case  actually  to  have 
been  with  regard  to  many  of  this  clasa ;  aithougb  their  notion  of  the 
iXit  continually  tended  to  the  practically  mischievous  result  of  tracing 
evil  exclusively  to  the  world  of  sense  ;  and  although  their  over  valua- 
tion of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might  easily  prove  unfavorable  to  the 
spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  kind  of  Gnosis, 
which  represented  the  Creator  of  the  world  as  a  nature  directly  op- 
posed to  the  supreme  God  and  his  higher  system,  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  wildly  fanatical  and  morose  hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways ; 
among  the  nobler  and  more  sensible  class,  by  an  excessively  ri^d  asce- 
ticism, by  an  anxious  concern  to  shun  all  contact  with  the  world  — 
though  to  fashion  and  mould  that  world  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian voealJon.  The  morality,  in  thia  caae,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  could 
be  only  negative,  only  a  preparatory  step  of  purification  in  order  to  the 
contemplative  state.  But  the  same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  worJd, 
coupled  with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  enthusiasm 
and  a  bold  contempt  for  all  moral  obligations.  The  principle  once 
started  upon,  that  the  whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  finite,  un- 
godlike  spirit ;  that  it  ia  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of  divine 
thinga  ;  that  the  loftier  natures  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  world,  are 
here  held  in  bondage ;  these  Gnostics  easily  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  everything  eiternal  ia  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  inner 
man, — nothm^oi  a  loftier  nature  can  there  beexpreased;  the  outward 
man  may  indulge  in  every  lust,  provided  only  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  inner  min  lo  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation.  The  most 
direct  w»y  ot  showing  contempt  and  defiance  of  this  wretched,  hostile 
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world  was,  not  to  allow  the  miniJ  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  situation, 
Men  should  mortify  sense  by  braving  every  lust,  and  atill  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  unruffled.  "  We  must  conquer  luat  by  in- 
dulgence, —  said  these  bold  spirits  —  for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man 
to  abstain  from  lust  who  knows  nothing  about  it  by  experience.  The 
greatness  lies  in  not  being  overcome  by  it,  when  clasped  in  its  embrace."* 
Though  the  reports  of  enemies  ought  not  be  used  without  great  caution 
and  distrust,  and  we  should  never  forget  that  auch  witnesses  were  liable, 
by  unfriendly  inferences  or  the  misconstruction  of  terms,  to  impute  to 
such  sects  a  great  deal  that  was  false ;  yet  the  characteristic  maxima 
quoted  from  their  own  lips,  and  the  coincident  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Irenseus  and  Epiphanius,  and  of  those  still  more  unprejudiced  and 
careful  inquirers,  the  Alexandrians,  places  it  beyond  aJl  reasonable 
doubt,  that  they  not  merely  expressed,  but  even  practised,  such  princi- 
ples of  conduct.  Besides,  that  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-Platonie 
philosopher  Porphyry,  corroborates  tliis  testimony  by  citing  from  the 
mouth  of  these  persons  maxims  of  a  similar  import.*  "A  httle  stand- 
ing pool,"  said  they,  "  may  be  defiled,  when  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it ;  not  ao  the  ocean,  which,  conscious  of  its  own  immensity, 
admits  everything.  So  little  men  are  overcome  by  eating  ;  but  he  who 
is  an  ocean  of  etrength  Q^ovaia^  probably  a  cant  term  of  theirs,  founded 
on  a  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  language,  1  Corinth,  8 :  9 ;  6 :  12) 
takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled,"  Not  only  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian sects  of  earlier  and  more  recent  times,  but  also  among  the  sects  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude  islanders  of  Australia,  instances 
may  be  found  of  such  tendencies  which  deSed  all  moral  obligations  — 
tendencies  that  have  arisen  from  speculative  or  mystical  elements,  or  it 
may  be  from  some  subjective  caprice  setting  itself  in  oppoaition  to  all 
positive  law.  In  the  connection  of  the  present  period,  the  faise  striving 
of  the  subjective  spirit  after  emancipation,  after  breaking  loose  from  afi 
the  bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  whereby  the  world  had  been  hitherto  kept  to- 
gether, is  quite  apparent.  And  this  fum  and  tendency  might  seem  to 
have  found  a  point  of  union  in  that  unshackling  of  the  spirit,  ao  radical- 
ly diiferent  in  its  character,  which  Christianity  brought  along  with  it. 

This  difference  shows  itself,  again,  in  the  views  entertained  of  partic- 
ular moral  relationB.  The  Gnostics  of  the  lasf^mentioned  class  either 
enjoined  the  life  of  celibacy,  or  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  marriage 
as  being  an  impure  and  profane  connection,  or  else  —  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  pertained  to  sense  was  indifferent,  and  that  men  needed 
but  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by  despising  his  stringent  laws  —  they  justi- 
fied the  gratifying  of  every  lust.  'Those  of  the  first  class,  on  tho  con^ 
trary,  honored  marriage,  as  a  holy  estate ;  and  on  this  subject  also, 
found  in  Christianity  the  complete  fulfilment  of  a  revelation  introduced 
into  the  Demiurge's  world,  as  the  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things  ;  and 
the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  invariably  regarded  the  lower  world  as  a 
symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higlier,  which  sought  to  trace  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  same  supreme   law  in  various  gradations,  at  diiferent 

3  Clemens  Stromal,  lib.  II.  f.  41 1.  =  j)e  al,s[inenlia  cam.  lib.  I.  §  40,  et  seq. 
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stages  of  existence,  saw  in  the  relation  of  marriage,  as  elsewhere,  fie 
type  of  a  higher  relation  pervading  every  stage  and  degree  of  existence, 
from  the  highest  link  of  the  chain  downwards.  We  may  here  observe 
in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  the  first  attempt,  originating  in  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  to  understand  in  a  scientific  way  the  true  significance 
of  marriage,  in  its  connection  wiih  the  laws  of  the  nniverse  —  a  point 
which  the  mind  of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Si/mposium ;  but 
which  could  not  be  truly  reached  and  adequately  presented  until  Chris- 
tianity had  led  men  to  recognize  the  unity  of  God's  image  in  both  the 
sexes,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common  type  of  hu- 
manity residing  in  that  unity. 

yAe  difference  between  these  two  tendencies  of  the  Gnostie  principle 
was  strongly  manifested,  again,  in  the  different  ways  of  contemplating 
Christ's  person.  Al!  Gnostics,  it  is  tnie,  were  in  a  sense  agreed  in  this 
respect;  that  as  they  distinguished  the  God  of  heaven  from  the  God  of 
nature,  and  hence,  too,  separated  beyond  necessity  the  invisible  from  the 
visible  world,  the  divine  from  the  human,  —  so  they  could  not  acknowl- 
edge the  unity  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Tet  as  in  the  first  of  these  cases  we  remarked  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  predominant  tendencies  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  so  we 
may  observe  an  important  difference,  too,  in  the  case  last  mentioned. 
We  find  here  an  essential  gradation  in  the  views  entertained  of  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Some  regarded 
the  humanily  of  Christ  as  real,  and  as  possessed  of  a  certain  dignity  of 
its  own  ;  yet,  as  they  made  two  Gods  of  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  of 
nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of  the  latter  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  organ  of  the  former ;  so  they  divided  the  one  Christ  into  two 
Christs  —  a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Christ  — 
the  latter  serving  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  former ;  and  this,  not  by 
sai  ori^nal  and  inseparable  union  with  him,  but  in  such  sense  that  the 
former  first  united  himself  with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 
But  the  other  spedes  of  Gnosis,  denying,  as  it  did,  all  connection  of 
Christianity  with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men ;  representing,  as  it  did,  lie  God  of  Christ 
and  of  the  gospel  as  a  different  being  from  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
history,  must  nece^arily  do  away  the  connection  of  Christ's  appearance 
with  nature  and  with  history.  The  notion,  so  pleasing  to  the  fantastic 
taste  of  the  East,^  and  which  had  long  obtained  currency  among  the 
Jews,  that  a  higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  representing  lumself  to  the 
outward  eye  in  various  forms,  deceiving  the  senses,  though  in  them- 
selves without  substance,  was  applied  to  Christ.  One  entire  and  im- 
portant part  of  his  earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was  criti- 
cized away ;  his  whole  humanity  was  denied,  and  whatever  appertained 
to  Christ's  human  appearance  represented  as  a  mere  deceptive  show,  a 
mere  vision.'^  Yet  we  can  in  nowise  agree  with  those  who  hold  that 
Dooetism  was  only  one  form  in  which  a  decided  tendency  to  idealism 

1  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  Hindoo  talned  by  one  Jewish  sect  respociing  the 

Maia,  Hnd  the  host  of  Indian  mjlhs.  angelophanles,  noticed  in  Justin  M.  Dial 

=  Jast  as  Philo's  idea  of  tlie  Old  Testa-  c.  Trjph.    Sec  vol.  I.  p.  4?. 
ment  theophanies  led  to  the  views  entcr- 
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and  rationalism  manifested  itself —  a  form  peeuliarly  modified  by  the 
prevailmg  notions  of  tlje  age  ;  so  tliat  the  Docetie,  had  tliey  lived  at 
some  other  period,  would  have  substituted  in  place  of  the  liistorJcal 
Christ  a  mere  ideal  one.  We  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
proper  essence  of  the  heretical  tendency  from  the  symptoms  through 
which  it  expressed  itself.  Docetisra  may  be  the  result  of  very  different 
tendencies  of  mind  —  a  tendency  to  supranaturalism,  or  a  tendency  to 
rationalism.  There  might  be  united  with  it,  an  interest  at  bottom  to 
give  all  possible  prominence  to  this  supernatural  and  real  element  in 
Christ's  appearance.  Docetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real,  though 
not  sensible  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation  of  Christ  to  humanity. 
Christ  gave  himself,  according  to  this  view,  to  humanity,  as  a  source  of 
divine  life.  He  presented  himself  sensibly  to  the  ejes  of  men,  not  in 
his  true,  divine  nature,  but  only  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  them,  yet 
■without  coming  himself  into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  veil 
of  sense.  His  appearance  was  something  truly  objective ;  but  the  sen- 
sible form  in  which  this  was  apparent  to  men  was  merely  subjective. 
This  was  the  only  possible  way  in  which  men,  under  the  dominion  of 
sense,  could  come  into  any  contact  with  a  nature  so  divine.  A  mode 
of  apprehension  turned  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  supranaturalism, 
might  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  natural 
element  in  Christ.  But  under  this  form  of  Docetism  might  be  lurking, 
also,  a  tendency  which  would  have  resulted  in  an  entire  evaporation  of 
Christianity,  in  turning  the  life  of  Christ  into  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spir- 
itual communication  from  God,  in  substituting  the  idea  of  God's  re- 
deeming power  in  place  of  the  historical  Redeemer ;  in  a  word,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  a  tendency  of  this  sort,  an  opposition  to 
historical  Christianity  —  and  that  this  did  actually  come  about,  will  be 
shown  hereafter  by  specific  examples. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked  into  the 
Bcripttires  of  the  New  Testament,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  all 
there,  since  they  were  only  on  the  search  for  points  of  coincidence. 
Trusting  to  the  inner  light  of  their  higher  spiritual  nature,  which  was 
to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they  gave  themselves  but  little  con- 
cern about  the  letter  of  the  religious  records.  In  all  cases,  they  were 
for  explaining  outward  things  from  within  —  that  is,  from  their  intui- 
tions, which  were  above  all  doubt.  They  disdained  the  helps  necessary 
to  unfold  the  spirit  contained  under  the  cover  of  the  word;  they 
despised  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language,^  and  were  thus  exposed, 
in  interpreting  the  records  of  religion,  to  all  manner  of  delusion ;  while 
they  had  power  also  to  cbarm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as  they 
were  themselves,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and  symbolical 
representations.  Understanding,  for  instance,  the  term  "  world," 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one  and  the  same  sense, 
neither  distinguishing  nor  separating  the  objective  from  the  subjective 
world,  they  could  easiiy  demonstrate  the  position,  that  the  whole  earthly 
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creation  betrays  defecta,  and  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  Su- 
preme and  perfect  God,  The  parables,  for  whose  simpheitj  and  pro- 
found practical  meanmg  they  aeem  to  have  been  endowed  with  no 
sense,  were  specially  welcomed  by  them,  because  in  these,  when  the 
point  of  comparison  was  once  dropped,  an  arbitrary  interpretation  had 
the  fullest  scope.  The  controversy  excited,  however,  by  this  arbitrary 
biblical  interpretation  of  the  Gnostics,  had  one  good  effect,  in  turning 
the  attention  of  their  opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammatical 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  establish  the 
first  hcrmcneutical  canons ;  as  may  be  seen  from  numerous  examples  in 
IrenEeua,  TertuUian,  Clement,  and  Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  was  allowable  and  might  even  be  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  multitude,  was  a  principle  inbred  into  the  aristocratic 
spirit  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  the  justification  of  falsehood,  therefore, 
could  not  be  wholly  cut  off,  and  the  unconditional  obligation  of  truth- 
fulness, arising  from  the  fact  that  all  are  alike  rational,  all  Created  alike 
in  the  image  of  God,  could  not  be  brought  home  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  except  by  means  of  Christianity ;  so  it  vss  ever 
found  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  that  old  aristocratic  spirit 
with  which  Gnosticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle,  Falsehood  is 
lawful  for  a  good  purpose,  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means  of  the 
opposition  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  psychical  and  spiritual 
men,  they  could  defend  the  practice  of  descending  from  one  of  theae 
positions  to  the  other,  and  of  saying  what  was  false  to  men  of  the  lower 
stage,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  pure  truth.  This 
principle  influenced  their  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
they  were  the  inventors  of  the  exegetical  theory  of  accommodation. 
Maay  among  them  asserted  that  Christ  and  the  aposties  expressed  them- 
selves differentiy,  according  to  the  different  standing  of  thi^e  whom 
they  addressed.  They  accommodated  themselves  to  these  different 
positions;  —  to  the  natural  men,  (the ^wiMot,)  those  who  stood  on  the 
ground  of  blind,  unconacious  faith — faith  on  outward  authority  and  on 
miracles,  (those  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish  prejudices,)  they  spoke 
only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  in  truth  the  limited  capacities  of  these  men 
were  unfitted  for  anything  higher.  The  higher  truths  from  the  world 
of  jEons,  and  relating  to  that  world,  they  bad  communicated  to  none 
but  a  small  circle  of  the  initiated,  who  by  virtue  of  their  higher,  spirit- 
ual nature,  (^vcv/cariKoi,')  were  capable  of  understanding  such  ti'uths. 
But  m  all  other  cases,  they  had  simply  hinted  at  these  truths  in  isolated 
figures  and  symbols,  intelligible  to  such  natures  alone.  That  higher 
wisdom  they  had  spoken,  as  Paul  declared,  1  Corinth.  2  :  6,  only  in 
the  living  word,  among  such  as  were  perfect ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
living  word,  within  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  to  be  contin- 
ually handed  down.  The  knowledge  of  this  secret  tradition,  therefore, 
was  the  only  true  key  to  the  more  profound  exposition  of  scripture. 
Though  other  church  teachers,  whom  the  spirit  of  Platonism  had  too 
strongly  influenced,  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  that  aristocratic  ele- 
ment, yet  the  clear  and  earnest  Christian  spirit  of  Ireneeus  took  a 
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bold  and  decided  stand  against  it.  "  The  apostles,"  he  said,*  "  who 
were  sent  forth  to  reclaim  the  erring,  to  restore  sight  to  the  hlind,  to 
heal  the  sick,  assuredly  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  esist- 
jng  opinions  of  their  hearers ;  but  spoke  to  them  aocording  to  the  rev- 
elation of  truth.  What  physician  who  desires  to  heal  the  sick,  will 
yield  to  the  whims  of  his  patient,  instead  of  prescribing  to  him  so  as  to 
effect  his  cure  ?  The  apostles,  those  disciples  of  truth,  are  strangers 
to  all  deception,  because  deception  has  nothing  in  common  with  truth, 
any  more  than  darkness  has  with  light.  Our  Lord,  who  is  himself  the 
truth,  for  that  very  reason  could  not  deceive." 

Others,  relying  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to  subject 
the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirming  it  to  be  im- 
possible, from  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  alone,  to  get  at  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christ ;  for,  said  tlscy,  the  apostles  themselves  were  still 
somewhat  fettered,  with  the  rest,  by  psi/aMeal  or  Jewish  opinions.  The 
spiritual  man  (the  Pneumaticus)  must  sift  the  "  natural "  from  the 
*' spiritual"  in  their  writings.  Or  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  distin- 
guish in  Christ's  discourses,  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural 
Christ,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed 
through  him  by  the  divine  "  Wisdom,"  which  had  not  yet  reached  its 
fiill  development,  but  still  fluctuated  between  the  jirovince  of  the  Demi- 
urge and  the  "Pleroma;"^  and  what  had  been  spoken  through  him  by 
the  supreme  Nus  out  of  the  Pleroma.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  under  thb  theosophic  style  of  intuition  and  ex- 
pression is  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of  thinking,  which 
strives  to  soar  above  the  Christ  and  the  Christianity  of  history.  The 
view  of  a  certain  opposition  betwixt  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  in 
primitive  Christianity  itself' — of  a  perfectibilityof  Christianity,  by  rea- 
son of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that  which,  in  its  first  form  of 
manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the  pure  evolution  of  the  idea  —  is 
here  lying  at  bottom.  In  the  person  of  Christ  himself,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea,  and  what  belongs  to  the  vitiat- 
ing element  of  the  temporal  appearance ;  between  the  truth  which  he 
uttered  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferior 
standing  ground  of  reflection  disturbed  by  temporal  ideas. 

These  Gnostics,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  were  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  establish 
distinct  communities  of  their  own.  They  were  satbfied  that  the  psy- 
chical natures  were  unable,  from  their  lower  station,  to  understand 
Christianity  otherwise  tlian  in  the  form  which  had  been  given  to  it  by 
the  church ;  that  they  could  reach  nothing  higher  than  the  blind  faith 
on  authority ;  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the  higher 
spiritual  intuition ;  —  they  were  not  for  disturbing,  therefore,  these 
common  followers  of  the  church  in  their  quiet  faith ;  *  they  were  for 
umting  with  the  ordinary  congregations,  and  establishing,  in  connection 
with  them,  certain  theosophic  schools,  certain  Christian  mpsteries,  into 

I  Lib.  lir.  c.  5.  =  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  Ill,  c.  3. 

■  The  Sophia,  Achaniolh ;  see  below.  *  T™t  /comois  ejiK?,flOtocJTt/ciMJc. 
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which  all  those  persons  should  be  admitted,  in  whom  they  dlseoverej 
that  higher  faculty  which  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained, 
that  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and 
that  tliey  were  called  heretics,  though  they  concurred  in  everything 
which  the  church  taught.^ 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  church,  had  they  succeeded  in 
their  de^gn  of  introducing  within  it  such  a  distinction  of  two  different 
positions  in  rehglon  ?  The  essence  of  the  church,  which  admits  no 
such  opposition,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  common  faith  uniting  all 
hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher  life,  the  peculiar  character  of 
Christianity  itself,  would  ha.ve  been  thereby  destroyed.  Christianity, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  let  iteelf  down  again  to  a  more  Jewish  position 
of  the  mind,  it  could  wrap  itself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thm 
propagated  in  the  consciousness  of  men  who  must  be  trained  to  Chris- 
tian freedom  by  a  gradual  process.  The  essentials  of  the  church  would 
still  be  retained,  though  in  a  form  inadequate  and  coming  from  the  re- 
action of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  development.  But  had  the  church 
allowed  room  for  the  introduction  within  ite  bosom  of  such  an  opposition, 
it  must  have  forfeited  its  very  essence  and  existence.  Hence  the 
spirit,  which  throws  off  what  it  finds  no  way  of  digesting  and  ai^imilat- 
ing  to  its  own  nature,  united  together  men  of  the  most  opposite  theo- 
logical tendencies  in  a  common  resistance  against  this  reaction,  which 
threatened  directly  the  very  life  of  the  church  itself. 

Gnosticism  had  a  two-fold  conflict  to  sustain;  a  conflict  with  the 
Christian  principle  asserting  its  own  independence,  and  another  with 
Platonism,  Plotinus,  who  in  no  part  of  his  works  openly  attacks 
Christianity,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  standing  forth  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  since  in  their  speculations  they  pretended  to 
outstrip  Plato  and  the  old  Greek  philosophy.^  He  evidently  does  them 
injustice  when  he  asserts,  that  what  they  taught  consisted  partly  in 
ideas  borrowed  from  Plato,  and  partly  in  new  inventions,  hatched  up 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  system  of  their  own,  but  destitute  of 
truth.^  Their  opposition  to  Platonism  was  in  no  sense,  assuredly,  a 
capricious,  far-sought  thing,  a  mere  striving  to  ou^do  antiquity ;  hut  it 
was  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  rehgious  and  philosophical  princi- 
ples from  which  they  started, —  as  indeed  Plotinus  himself  evinces  by 
hia  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those  principles,  whether  regarded 
on  the  side  of  the  Christian  or  of  the  Oriental  theosophic  element  en- 
tering into  them,  the  Gnostics  were  compelled  to  believe  that  they 
found  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth  indeed,  but  not  the  true  light 

1  QufflLuntnr  de  nobis,  quod,  cnm  similia  They  ehonld  not  Iv  ry  Toifc  'EX^i/vac  iJia- 

nobiscam  eentiant,  sine  causa  abslineamua  aipeiv  nai  ii3pi(eiv  Td  oiriJii  iv  av^raaei 

nos  a  commmiictttiono  eornm,  at,  cum  eadom  mipfi  roif  ixovovai  Koidv,    Enneod.  II.  L 

dicant  et  eandem  habeant  doolrlnam,  voce-  IX.    See  also  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus, 

mas  illoa  hairotieos.    Iren.  lib.  III.  e.  15.  e.  16. 

'  He  aecusea  them  of  perverting  Plato's  '  'O^c  yilp  auTalg  rd  /lev  waph  raS  IIAu- 

doctrines,  and  of  seeking  lo  place  them  in  ruva;  elk^imii,  Hi  Se  Saa  naivoTa/iaHeiv, 

an  unfavorable  light :    Qs  airoi  /lir   rifv  iVo  iSiav  ^iXoaoijiiay  Saiirai,  ravra  eJu  t^c 

vojjTijv   i^iimv    Karavcvor/KOTe;,    iKcivov   it  uJjjtfeiaf  ivp^rai. 
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■which  could  explain  the  history  of  the  universe.  To  Plotinus,  beyond 
question,  this  new  tendency,  regarded  from  his  own  point  of  view  as  a 
Greek  philosopher,  muat  have  seemed,  both  in  respect  to  what  waa 
true  and  what  was  false  in  it,  a  declension  from  the  old  healthy  culture, 
a  doctrine  wholly  at  variance  with  the  sober  discipline  of  the  Greeks- 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  contagious,  fanatical  turn  of  thinldng,  which 
had  taken  possession  of  men's  minds  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
appreciating  arguments  from  reason.^  On  one  side,  the  opposition  of 
the  Platonic  principle  to  the  Gnoaa,  in  Plotuius,  is  directed  against 
Christianity  itself,  against  the  Chtietian  element  admitted  by  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  coincident  with  the  opposition  which  would 
arise  out  of  the  Christian  principle  itself  agdnst  the  Gnosis ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  what  Plotinus  says,  from  this  point  of  view,  with 
the  similar  strictures  made  by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy. 

In  respect  to  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  teleologieal  point  of  view.  Though 
this  might  have  found  its  place  in  the  original  Platonism,  which  was  not 
rigidly  pursued  out  to  all  its  consequences,  yet  by  the  more  severe  and 
systematic  deduction  of  the  Heo-Platonic  Monoism,^  it  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. Nothing  is  admitted  here  but  the  immanent  necessity  of  the 
conception,  in  its  evolution  from  the  Absolute  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
all  being.  The  teleological  element  in  the  action  of  spiritual  powers, 
which  the  Gnosis  mtrodueed,  as  well  as  the  substitution  of  this  transi- 
tive action  in  place  of  the  immanent  necessity  of  a  process  of  devel- 
opment, could  not  but  appear  to  Plotinus  an  anthropopathic  vitiation 
of  the  voTira,  inasmuch  as  it  transferred  the  notion  of  the  end  and  the 
thereby  determined  beginning  of  an  action,  taken  from  human  and 
temporal  relations,  f»  an  order  of  thin^  placed  above  and  beyond 
these  categories.^  Accordingly,  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  him  that  they 
should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human  artist  to  his 
work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  his  own  glory.*  But  those 
Gnostics  whom  we  described  as  belon^ng  to  the  first  class,  would  by 
no  means  spurn  such  a  comparison  and  analogy.   They  understood  how 

I  When  Plotinus  says,  —  thai  Ihe  andents  by  Creiuer  in  Ms  review  of  the  edition  of 

have  advanced  many  better  things  on  spirit-  lieigl,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  183*, 

ual  matters,  will  be  readilj'  seen  by  Each  as  II.,  and  by  Banr,  in  his  investigations  of 

have  not  been  carried  away  by  the  delusion  this  book  of  Plotinus,  in  his  work  on  the 

now  spreading  among  men,  (roi^:  /li  ^fowro-  Gnosis,  p.  4IS,  etc    Yet,  I  cannot  agree 

ro/iivois  T^   hri'Siavaav    ck  ivSpurrovt  with  the  latter,  in  believing  that  all  the  pas- 

urtdnjv,)  the  qnestion  eomes  tip,  whether  Bi^es  contain  such  allusions  in  mhich  he 

by  this  ijruTfj  is  to  be  understood  the  spread-  would  trace  them. 

ing  Gnosis,  or  the  still  more  widely  spread-        *  So  I  think  I  may  call  the  system  of 

ing  Christianity.    If  the  latter,  Uien  this  Flotinas,  notwithstanding  his  doctrine  of 

would  be  the  only  passage  in  which  he  al^  the  *Ai?,  which,  howevar,  has  no  positive 

tacks  Christianity;  nnd  it  is  eingalar  that  existence,  but  only  forms  the  bosndaiyof 

he  should  do  so  but  once,  and  then  in  a  all  being. 

manner  so  vagnc  and  indeiinite.  We  shonld        »  Td  Si  Sti  ri  inoti/ae  aoirfiaii,  rairiv  r^S 

have  to  ascribe  it  to  his  indulgence  towards  Si<i  ri  lart  tl^x!/ ;  Koi  6iA  ri  A  Sinaov/yyii 

a  rcli^ons    conviction   whidi    may  have  kvoitaev ;   *0  jrpurov  iiiv  apxlf  ^o/^So- 

had   its  followers    among    his    immediate  vApraf  larl  Tov  aei. 
friends.  Polemical  allusions,  bearing  against        *  Te?.oiov  t6  Iva  n/i'pTO.  Kal  /icra^epov' 

Christianity  generally,  have  been  found  also  tuv  diro  TiJi'  iyaljiaTOTraiav  Tiiii  iiiTOvJa. 
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to  make  a  very  good  use  of  them  on  the  principles  of  their  own 
scheme,  hy  which  they  sought  to  show  how  the  highest  stage  of  being 
eymbohzed  itaelf  in  ail  the  succeeding  steps. 

Again,  to  Plotinus,  who  had  assumed  tJio  immanent  necessity  of 
the  process  of  cosmical  evolution,  in  which  every  thing  occupied  the 
precise  place  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  part,  the  great  question  on 
which  the  Gnostics  bestowed  so  much  labor,  —  how  to  account  for 
what  is  defective,  how  to  account  for  evil  —  appeared  quite  as  ab- 
surd as  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that  question.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have  appeared  to  hun  in  the  same  light,  on 
the  principles  of  his  own  momristia  scheme  of  the  universe. 

He  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  strove  to  rise  above  reason,  and 
on  that  very  account  fell  into  M)i-reaaon;^  —  a  proposition,  however, 
which,  understood  according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Plotinus, 
strikes  not  barely  against  the  fantastic  speculation  of  the  Gnostics,  but 
also  against  the  ChristJan  notion  of  revelation,  and  agmst  the  Christian 
idea  of  divine  grace. 

In  the  foUowing  case,  too,  Plotinus'  objection  to  the  Gnostic  princi- 
ple would  bear  also  against  the  Chratian  doctrine.  He  represents  it 
as  a  very  absurd  thing  in  the  Gnostics,  that  they  presumed  to  exalt 
themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies,  —  that  they  called  their 
own  soub  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  and  divine ;  —  while 
in  the  stars,  whose  regular  courses  manifested  the  presence  of  a  soul 
acting  without  disturbance  according  to  invariable  laws,  they  could 
see  nothing  but  perishable  matter.^  To  Plotinus  the  soul  of  man  ap- 
peared vastly  inferior  to  the  soul,  always  like  itself  and  exalted  abovo 
all  change  and  all  passion,  which  resided  in  those  great  heavenly 
bodies. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  which  Plotinus  brought  against  the 
Gnostics,  was,  in  one  view  of  it,  the  same  which  was  urged  on  the 
side  of  paganism  generally  against  the  entire  Christian  scheme,  yet  in 
another  view,  where  he  complained  of  the  arrogance  and  supercilious- 
ness of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in  them  nothing  like  humility,  he 
might  coincide  with  the  Christian  principle  itself.  "  Men  without  un- 
derstajiding,"  says  he,  "  follow  after  such  discourses,  in  which  they  are 
told  all  at  once.  You  shall  be  not  only  better  than  all  men,  but  even 
than  all  gods ;  for  pride  is  a  mighty  principle  in  men,  and  he  who  be- 
fore thought  meanly  of  himself,  and  took  his  place  with  ordinary  mor- 
tals,^ begins  to  be  elated,  when  he  hears  it  said.  You  are  a  son  of  God, 
but  the  others,  whom  you  admire,  are  not  such.  What  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  fathers,  what  they  reverence,  ia  not  the  right  doctrine. 
But  you  are  higher  than  the  very  heavens,  and  that  although  you  have 

1  Ti)  Si  iizip  votv  ijiij  en-lv  l^u  vaS  tte-  M(uri;f  &v^p.    In  virtue  of  this  combinft- 

aeiv.  tion  of  homogeneous  predicaiea,  it  seems  to 

*  OtSe  Tju  fiiv  airar  ^xi^  &-9apaTav  me  that  the  TOireiiidf  refers  hero  to  mean- 
Kat'S^eiav  Xeytiv  Kal  tt/v  tup  ^avXoTaTuv  nesa  of  condition,  and  that  this  pessage 
hi^puTtov,  Tim  ifi  olipavir  itivra  xal  rd  cannot  be  reckoned  with  those  in  which  a 
Uet  H^Tpa  pi  T^c  adavarov  Kesoivuv^iih'ai.  hit  is  intended  against  the  Christian  notion 

•  '0  irpoTtfiov  TomivSf  «ai  i^Tpiot  nai  of  hnmility. 
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done  nothing  at  all."^  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, in  boasting  of  their  loftier  pneumaiic  ori^n  and  nature,  Irenseus 
also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,^  "  Whoever  gives  himself  into  their 
hands,  is  puffed  up  at  once  ;  thinks  himself  neither  in  heaven  nor  on 
earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and  struts  about  full  of 
prido."  We  see  here  the  unspeeulative  church  father  and  the  pagan 
philosopher  perfectly  agreed  in  attacking  the  spiritual  pride  of  the 
Gnostics.  Yet  it  maybe  asked,  whether  Plotious  would  not  be  obliged, 
on  his  own  position,  to  judge  precisely  in  the  same  way  of  tie  Chris- 
lians,  who  gloried  in  having  become,  through  grace,  the  children  of 
God,  and  despised  the  religion  and  eulturo  handed  down  to  tbem  from 
the  fathers ;  —  whether,  in  writing  that  passage,  he  was  not  thinking  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  Christians  as  a  body. 

Plotinus,  who  does  not  distinguish  the  several  parties  of  the  Gnos- 
tics,^ thinking  of  those  among  them  that  held  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  opposition  between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  and 
between  ihe  two  orders  of  world,  says  their  doctrine  led  to  the  same 
practical  result  as  did  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  school,  which 
denied  everything  divine,  and  made  pleasure  the  highest  good.  For 
were  it  true  that  this  world  is  utterly  estranged  from  everything  god- 
like, so  that  the  latter  cannot  reveal  or  realize  itself  in  it,  men  might 
safely  conclude  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  the  best 
they  could  out  of  pleasure  and  profit  ;*  and  so  they  would,  did  not  their 
own  moral  nature  teach  them  better  than  sueh  a  system.^  To  these 
fundamental  principles,  too,  he  very  justly  traces  the  great  defect  in 
all  their  systems,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  moral- 
ity,^—  and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks:  "To  say,  'Look  away  to 
God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  you  are  taught  how  you  maybe 
able  to  look  away  to  him ;  for  what  hinders  one,  you  might  say,  from 
looking  to  God,  though  one  should  neither  abstain  from  pleasure,  nor 
moderate  one's  anger ;  since  surely  men  may  think  of  God's  name,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  abandon  themselves  to  their  pas^ons.  Virtue, 
which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end  and  dwells  in  the  soul  with  wisdom, 

I  Kpfirrar   Kai  tov  oiparoi,  oidiv   wo 

*  Lib,  in.  c.  15.  eminenlly  practical  tendency  of  Mamon 

*  Baur  liaa  aclinowledged  this.  Se«  Hs  was  in  no  sense  calculated  to  bring  on  any 
worii,  just  mentioned,  p.  446.  In  respect  to  collision  between  this  school  and  the  New 
the  theoretical  part,  tie  speonlative  view  of  Platonists.  But  it  is  noticeable  thai  Por- 
Ihe  universe,  the  majority  of  the  allusions  phyry  names  no  one  of  the  Gnostics  who  is 
in  this  book  are  dooMlesa  10  the  great  Val-  known  to  us,  bot  others  who  are  qnite  nn- 
entinian  branch  of  the  Gnostic  system.  In  known.  Of  the  works,  too,  which  are  said 
this  J  agree  with  Baur,  In  respect  to  the  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  iuiraense  labor  on 
practip^  part,  the  attack  seems  to  be  direct-  tlie  part  of  the  Gnostics  mentioned  by  him, 
ed  for  the  moat  part  against  the  sheer  Daal-  we  know  nothing.  Perhaps  we  might  ob- 
tshc  and  antinomian  views.  In  fact,  Por-  tain  more  accurate  information  about  an 
pbyry,  the  disciple  of  Plotinna,  combats  ante  Christian  Gnosis,  if  these  works  were 
ihis  tendency  in  bis  work  on  "Abstinence  in  onr  hands. 

from  animal  food."     I  can  find  nothing  in  *  'Iva   laiSev  aaXki    ivraiSa  JJ  b^elii 

the  book  which  may  not  be  sufficiently  well  inrapxnv. 

explained    on    this    hypothesis,  —  nothing  6  Ei  jir/Tii  Tj  ^aci  tj  o4to6  Kpdrrov 

which,  as  Baur  supposes,  could  refer  direct-  e'lii  rav  JiOj-uv  i-oiJTui'. 

ly  to  the  sect  of  Marcion.    In  reference  to  8  MijrStvo  i,6yov  T£p!  iperSf  irtTTOi^rfw, 

ine  latter,  Plotinus  would  not  have  passed 
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this  enables  one  to  see  God.  But  when,  without  true  virtue,  God  is 
named,  it  is  only  an  empty  name." 

The  most  convenient  basis  which  can  be  adopted  for  a  classification 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  is  suggested  by  what  has  been  s^d  respecting  the 
more  important  differences  which  obtained  among  them ;  that  is,  they 
may  be  referred  to  different  classes,  according  as  they  were  given  to 
a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of  Dualism ;  according  as  they  represented 
the  Demiurge  as  a  being  altogether  alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  or  only  as  subordmate  to  him  and  acting  even  in  the  ante- 
ehristian  period  as  his  unconscious  organ ;  according  as  they  acknowl- 
edged the  connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds,  between  God's  revelation  in  nature,  in  history  and  Christianity, 
—  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  belonging  to  the  same 
whole  of  the  theocratic  development,  or  denied  all  this,  and  admitted 
of  nothing  but  an  opposition  in  these  several  respects.  In  short,  we 
may  divide  the  Gnostic  sects  into  two  classes ;  one  attached,  the  other 
opposed  to  Judaism.  If  we  may  not  always  find  the  antithesis  so 
shajrply  defined  in  fact  as  it  is  presented  in  our  conception  of  it,  but 
shall  observe  many  shades  of  transition  from  the  stiff  and  ri^d  to  the 
more  pliable  and  flowing  forms  of  doctrine,  yet  we  must  remember  that 
this  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and 
confusion  —  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  which  occurs  in  other  well-founded 
instances  of  opposition.  It  furnishes  no  ground  of  objection,  there- 
fore, against  the  correctness  of  our  division. 

As  the  first  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  Christianitj' 
arose  from  its  birth-place  in  Judiusm,  the  same  was  true  also  of  the 
Cfnosis ;  though  subsequently  the  latt«r  developed  itself  into  a  tendency 
directly  opposed  to  Judaism.  We  observed,  in  fact,  among  the  Judar 
izing  sects  themselves,  Gnostic  elements  which  were  to  be  traced  to 
mystical,  theosophic  and  speculative  tendencies  existing  among  the 
Jews.  Hence  many  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  which  would 
leave  us  at  a  loss  whether  we  ought  to  reckon  them  to  Judaizing  or  to 
Gnostic  sects ;  and  as  they  are  phenomena  belonging  to  the  boundaries 
of  both,  and  constituting  transition  points  between  them,  we  may  be  in 
one  sense  right,  whether  we  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  development  of  the  Judaizmg  sects,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gnostic  sects.  But  wherever  a  phenomenon  pre- 
sents itself,  which  in  spirit  and  character  belongs  to  a  fundamentally 
Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  though  it  may  be  seen  to  contain  individual 
elements  of  Gnosticism,  yet  we  shall  be  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to 
refer  it  to  the  former  system.  Wherever  certain  tendencira  or  ideas 
predominate  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a  period,  they  without  fail 
become  mixed  up  with  everything  which  in  any  way  presents  a  possible 
point  of  union  for  them,  even  though  in  other  respects  of  a  quite  oppo- 
site tendency.  This  holds  good  of  the  rehgious  tendency  which  shows 
itself  in  the  Clementines.'     Although  it  must  be  conceded,  that  indi- 

1 1  must  explain  myself  on  this  point.  Gnostic  sects,  is  connected,  indeed,  vrfih  the 
where  I  differ  from  Dr.  Baur.  The  way  difference  existing  between  ua  in  the  mode 
in  tchkh  we  differ  in  our  distribution  of  the    of  apprehending  the  entire  STStem  of  Gnosti 
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vidual  ideas,  closely  related  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
work,  yet  tho  striving  after  a  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of  faith ; 
the  doctrine  of  a  primitive  religion,  simply  restored  by  Moses  and 
Christ;  the  purely  Jewish  conception  of  monr;  the  prominence  given 
to  outward  works,  the  assertion  of  their  merikiriousneas,  and  the  pre- 
dominant tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life,  —  all  which  the 
Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  a  psychical  temperament,  incapable 
of  receiving  the  Gnosis,  —  all  tins  is  too  characteristically  distinctive 
of  the  Jewish  fimdamental  position  as  opposed  to  the  Gnosb,  to  leave 
it  a  moment  doubtful,  in  which  category  we  have  to  place  this  phenom- 
enon, while  at  the  same  time  the  work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  atti- 
tude against  Gnosticism,  of  which  Simon  Magus  appears  in  this  work 
as  the  representative.  We  must  place  the  tendency  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, as  not  belonging  itself  to  Gnosticism,  but  as  representmg  the  ex- 
treme Jewish  praition,  over  against  the  system  of  Marcion.  The 
extreme  point  of  Judaism,  most  directly  opposed  to  the  Marcionitie 
heresy,  we  consider  to  be  this :  the  Clementines  recognize  in  Christian- 
ity nothing  that  u  new ;  Christianity  is  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  main  question  in  the  Clementines 
relates  to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic,  primitive  reii^on, 
and  Judaism  is  stript  entirely  of  its  prophetic  element,  we  see  in  it 
rather  a  precursor  of  Mohammedanism,  than  a  form  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Gnosticism, 

But  while  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  this  division  of  the  Gnostics 
into  two  main  classes,  we  may  at  tho  siane  time  conceive  of  a  two-fold 
modification  of  the  second  anti-Judaistic  tendency.  Either,  e,  g. 
Christianity  was  presented  in  direct  oppoaljon  to  Judaism ;  but,  in 
compensation,  brought  into  so  much  the  closer  connection  with  Pagan- 
ism, though  not  with  the  mythological,  but  speculative  element  of  Hel- 
lenism ;  or  else  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  connection  whatever 
with  earlier  systems,  so  that  it  might  appear  in  its  complete  elevation, 
its  eclipsing  glory,  above  ail  that  went  before  it,  —  so  that  it  might  be 
free  from  all  liability  to  corruption  by  elements  from  a  preceding  stage 
of  culture.  The  first  mentioned  modification  of  Gnosticism,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  Christianity  into  union  with  Paganism  much  more  than  with 
Judaism,  must  lose  sight  of  the  theistic  principle  itself  as  opposed  to 
that  of  nature-religion,  and  hence  must  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  Christian  element.  The  second  modification,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  into  collision  with  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism  itself,  by 
which  it  is  on  one  sido  attracted,  through  the  purely  Christian  interest, 
although  misapprehended,  which  animates  it.^ 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several 
Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  following  the  classification  which  appeared 

dam;  and  this  difference,  i^ain,  with  the  ^  I  readily  acknowledge,  with  thanki,fliat 

fundamental  difference  in  oQr  theolo^eal  I  should,  perhaps,  not  have  come  to  tht9 

principles.  I  have  not  thonght  it  proper  [o  new  moilifiention  of  ihe  division  offered  in 

enter  any  farther  into  the  polemics  of  the  my  genetic  development,  and  in  the  first 

question,  inasmuch  Bs  the  grounds  for  my  edition  of  my  Church  History,  without  the 

own  developmont  of  the  subject  lie  in  that  impulse  given  me  hy  the  strictures  on  my 

development  itself.  classification  by  Dr.  Baur. 
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to  US  fiie  most  proper  one,  -we  shall  speak  first  of  tliose  Chiostie  sects, 
which,  attaching  themselves  to  Judaism,  held  to  a  gradual  development 
of  the  Theocracy  among  manMnd  from  an  original  foundation  of  it 
in  the  race. 

Particular  Sects. 

1.   Gnostic  Seds  otliuJiing  tkeiBsehes  to  Jadaisni. 

CehtntuuS. — Cerindius  is  best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  Judmaiag  and  the  Gnostic  sects.  To  him  tbe 
remark  ji:^t  ma^ie  applies  in  all  its  force,  that  it  may  be  disputed,  whether 
he  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latter  class  of  these  sects ;  since  io 
him,  as  haa  been  shown  already,  elements  of  Ebionitism  and  of  Gnosti- 
cism are  both  found  united.  Hence  even  among  the  ancients,  opposite 
reports  from  opposite  points  of  view  could  arise  respecting  hia  doctrine, 
according  as  men  gave  prominence  only  to  the  Gnostic  or  only  to  the 
Judaizing  element ;  ^  and  hence  the  dispute  on  this  point  could  be  kept 
up  even  to  modem  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus  is 
the  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its  transi- 
tion from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism ;  for  he  made  his  appearance  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  extreme  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  tendenciea 
allied  to  Essenism  were  now  following  out  the  Pharisee  Judaism  which 
first  mixed  itself  in  with  Christianity.  As  in  the  epistles  which  Sfc. 
Paul  wrote  during  big  first  imprisonment,  we  already  find  indications 
of  the  first  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  call  in  question  the  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  disci- 
ples of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  on  the  credit  of  which  Irenieus  certifies 
that  Cerinth  was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was  combated  by 
him.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Theodoretus  reports,^  that 
he  began  in  Alexandria,  received  his  first  impulse  from  the  theology 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  drew  from  thence  the  germs  of  his  doctrine, 
and  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  only  at  a  somewhat  later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerinli,  when  he  places  a  bound- 
less chasm  between  God  and  the  world ;  and  here  comes  in  the  hypoth- 
esis of  numberless  intermediate  beings,  or  angels, — lower  and  higher 
orders  of  spirits  —  to  fill  up  this  chasm.  In  truth,  the  doctrine  about 
the  different  classes  of  angels  assumed  in  the  later  Jewish  theology,  a 
very  important  place.  By  the  instrumentahty  of  such  angels,  he 
taught,  God  created  this  world;  —  for  it  seemed  t«  him  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  he  should  come  into  any  immediate 
contact  with  a  world  so  foreign  from  his  essence.^    At  the  head  of  these 

'  To  the  Gnos^c,  by  Irenseus,  in  whose  and  Ihe  lower,  which  was  fbrraed  by  infe- 

Bccoant,  however,  the  Judaizing  element  rior  spirits, — vid.  de  lauitdi  opiflcio, }  24; 

occasional!}'  shines  ^rottgh;  —  to  the  Judit.  and  this  notion  finds  something  to  fix  itself 

iang  element,  by  the  presbyter  Caius,  at  on  in  Plalo,  (Timteus.  T,  IX  p.  326,  ed 

Bome_,  and  Dionyaius,  bishop  of  Alesan-  Bipont.,)  where  he  aajs  the  eternal,  the 

dria,  in  (Jieic  reports  preserved  to  oa  by  godlike  in  mna  proceeds  from  the  Suprema 

Ensebing,  God  himself,  the  mortal  from  (he  suhordin 

*  Hieret.  fab.  II.  3.  ate  gods,  —  to  them  was  to  be  ascribed  tha 

*  Philo,  too,  thought  it  necesaary  to  dis-  u-Savar'/i  -Svirdv  Trpoov^aiviiv.  The  doe. 
tlngnish,  in  the  nature  of  msn,  tho  higher  trine,  too,  afterwards  furtlier  prosecuted  and 
element,  proceeding  immediaiely  from  God,  matured  by  the  Gnostics,  as  we  shall  seo 
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angels  lie  placed  one,  who,  in  his  whole  activity  at  thia  stage  of  existence, 
in  his  relation  to  this  lower  world,  was  to  represent  the  Supreme  God, 
and  without  knowing  him,  serve  aa  an  instrument  of  his  wiU.^  Cerinth 
held  to  the  representation  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  by  the  minis- 
try of  angels ;  and  this  representation  he  employed  in  the  way  already 
noticed,  to  expljun,  consistently  with  the  divuie  ori^n  of  Judaism,  its 
subordinate  character.  The  angel  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rest, 
he  may  have  regarded,  perhaps,  distinctively,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  being  through  whom  the  Supreme  God  revealed  himself 
to  them.  Above  him,  the  Jewish  people,  at  least  as  a  body,  never 
could  me  ;  although  a  small  number  of  enlightened  persons,  the  spir- 
itual nucleus  of  the  Israelitish  people,  formed  an  exception.  Men  be- 
lieved they  possessed  and  worshipped  in  him,  the  Supreme  God  himself, 
A  like  distinction,  indeed,  had  been  also  made  by  Philo.  From  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  who  were  destined  to  represent  objectively  the  type  of 
God's  people,  but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  knowledge  of  God 
as  he  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in  his  works  gener- 
ally, or  in  his  Logos;  or  who  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  Supreme 
God  himself,  and  whose  Gfod  was  the  Logos,  —  from  this  common  mass 
of  the  Jews,  he  distinguished  those  who  had  soared  beyond  all  that  is 
indirect  and  positive,  to  the  region  where  the  spirit  comes  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  Absolute,  the  uv  or  the  av  itself, — in  other  words, 
those  whose  God  is  the  Supreme  God  himself.^  In  those  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  where,  after  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  introduced 
as  speaking  himself.  Gen.  31 :  13,  Philo  supposed  he  found  presented 
that  subordinate  position  or  stage  of  religious  development,  at  which  the 
angel,  through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is  considered  to  he  God  him- 
self; or  to  which,  rather,  God,  revealing  himself  in  the  form  of  an  angel, 
lets  himself  down;  —  since  in  becoming  all  things  to  all,  he  becomes  a 
man  to  men,  exhibits  himself  in  the  likeness  of  man  in  condescending  to 
meet  them  at  their  own  position.  These  are  the  ones  who  confound  God 
aa  he  manifests  himself  in  his  works,  with  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in 
his  essence ;  like  persons  who  imagine  that  in  the  reflected  image  of  the 
sun,  they  have  its  essential  nature  itself.^  Such  representations  the 
Gnostic  theories  may  have  originated ;  although,  hy  holding  fast  to  the 

respectin"  fhe  different  elements  in  liaman  lion  when  we  compare  it  with  other  Gnostic 

nature,  wliich  Eprong  in  part  from  (ho  Su-  systems,  to  suppose  that  he  conceived  one 

preme  God,  and  parrtj  from  the  Demiurge,  of  the  angeis  to  be  ruler  orer  this  stage  of 

might  lean  on  tho  same  basis.  existence,  and  Ihereibre   designated   him 

1  Thus  we  imderstand  the  doctrine  of  parlieularly  ns  the  former  of  the  world. 

Cerinth,  as  exhibited  by  Irensns,  lib.  I.  c.  ^  Ourof  (i  X6jo()  i/i6v  tuv  ireXav  &v 

26 :  "  Non  a  primo  Deo  factum  esse  mun-  eiri  tf tSf,  rCiv  Si  oofCni  Kot  TfXE!oi>  4  irpii- 

ilnra  docuit,  Bed  a  virtate  qaadam  valde  rof,     Legis  allegor.  1.  Ill  4  r3-  See  aboTC.. 

separata  et  distanta  ah  ea  principalitnle  vol,  I,  p.  57. 

quie  est  super  nniversa,  et  ignorante  eum,  '  Gen.  81 :  13.    'Ori  riv  liyyiXov  tSizov 

qui  eat  super  omnia,  Deum."    It  is  possi-  Ininxe,   aaa  i£l  donciv,  os  /lera^aXCiv, 

ble,  indeed,  that  Iren^eus  transferred  to  the  n-pdj'  r^  toS  p!/na  ivva/ierov  rdv  uAi^ 

doctrines  of  Cerinth,  the  ehnraJ:ter  of  the  iSeSi  I6dv  u^ieutv.    KaSurrcp  ytla   rijy 

later  Gnosis,  with  which  he  was  more  fa-  ivS^Ttiov  aixvJi  iJf  S^iov  of  /^  Sinaiienu, 

mihar,  and  thus  attribated  to  Cerinth  what  riv  ifl-iov  aiirdv  iSeiv  Apwm,  oDni;  kxI  rijv 

reallj^did  nut  belong  to  him.    Bnt  it  is  at  roi  ^eov  dnova  rbi/  a-yyt?.oji  eirnv  ioyov 

least  in  perfect  keeping  with  Ihc  whole  con-  df  airdv  naTayoovmv.     Do  aomniis,  L  L 

neclion  of  his  system,  and  finds  condrma-  i  4j 
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Bide  of  fa«t  and  reality,  they  differ  from  the  common  Alexandrian  the- 
ology, in  which  the  Platonic  and  ideal  elements  mueh  more  predominate. 
The  Christology  of  Cerinth  is  baaed  on  the  common  Ebionite  way  of 
thinking.  His  notions  respecting  Jesns  up  to  the  time  of  his  inaugura- 
tion to  the  office  of  Messiah,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  we  found 
among  that  class  of  Ebionites  who  denied  the  supernatural  conception 
of  Christ,  In  common  with  these,  he  traced  back  all  divine  attributes 
in  Christ  to  that  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  accompa- 
nied his  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  regarded  as  the  Spirit  of 
the  Messiah,  (the  irvevfia  X/motou.)  as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself 
(6  awu  XpiOT-of.)  By  this  Spirit,  Christ  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Grod,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  It  was  the  same 
who  through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  who  bestowed 
on  Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles.  The  lower, 
earthly  Messiah,  (4  kutw  XpHrrar,)  the  man  Jesus,  was  only  the  vehicle 
and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Christ,  who  wrought  in  him.  If  Christ,  the 
crucified,  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  Jews  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  the  common  political  spirit;  tho 
same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in  Cerinth,  only  under  another  form, 
corresponding  to  the  theosophical,  Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinth 
had  no  conception  of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  in 
the  extreme  of  self-humiliation.  He  was  for  no  other  Messiah  than  one 
who  should  manifest  himself  in  splendor ;  for  no  other  than  a  glorified 
Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Cerinth,  is 
superior  to  all  suffering; — 'he  withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus  when  he 
was  given  up  to  the  pains  of  death.  The  very  fact  of  his  suffering 
proves  that  Jesus  had  been  forsaken  by  that  higher  spirit,  superior  to 
all  pain  ;  for  had  he  remained  united  with  that  spirit,  he  could  not  fos- 
sihly  have  been  overcome  by  force,  nor  subject-eel  to  suffering  or  death, 
Accordingly  it  la  probable  that  Cerinth  attached  no  importance  to  this 
suffering,  as  connected  with  the  work  of  redemption ;  yet  possibly  he 
may  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  that  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  by 
which  Jesus  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  reward.  In  consistency 
with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he  must  now  have  supposed  that 
the  higher  Christ  united  himself  again  with  Jesus,  who  had  shown  his 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme  God  under  all  sufferings,  that  by 
him  he  was  awakened  from  death,  and  exalted  to  heaven.  But  we 
have  no  information  as  to  the  farther  development  of  his  ideas.  Ac- 
coring  to  a  report  of  Epiphanius,  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Supposing  this  to  have  been  so,  the  connection  of  his  doctrines  would 
have  to  be  conceived,  perhaps,  somewhat  after  the  following  way :  The 
higher  Christ  was  not  agEun  to  unite  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  until 
he  should  establish  him  a  victoriovK  sovereign  over  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, and  with  him  awaken  all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  triumph.  The 
report  of  Epiphanius,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  — ^-for  as  he  went 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  everywhere  to  encounter 
the  followers  of  Cerinth,  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  led,  by  some 
passages  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
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Cerinthua  agreed  with  the  Ubionitss,  agajn,  in  maintaining  that  the 
Mosaic  law  continued,  in  a  certain  aense,  to  be  binding  on  Christiana, 
He  may  have  held,  perhapa,  that  by  lie  heavenly  Christ,  Judaism  ia 
its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  yet  clear  even  to  the  angels  who  gave 
the  law,  the  'louAuo/jSf  irvev/iartKos  (^heavenly  things  typified  by  the 
earthly)  had  been  revealed  first;  —  that  the  earthly  shadow,  how- 
ever, would  stil!  continue,  until  the  triumphant  ushering  in  of  ^e  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  heavenly  order  of 
things.  But  since  Epiphanius  says  of  him,  that  he  adhered  in  part  to 
Judaism,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  have  invented 
anything  precisely  of  that  sort ;  ^  we  may  conclude  that  Gerinth  did  not 
look  upon  everything  in  Judaism  as  alike  i^vine ;  but  that,  in  some 
sort,  like  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the  Jewish,  mys- 
tic aecta,  he  distinguished  an  original  Judaism  from  its  later  corrup- 
tions, and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation  of  only  that 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  reckoned  as  belonged  to  tlie  former. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  transition  between  the  earthly 
and  the  new,  heavenly  and  eternal  order  of  the  world,  Cerinth,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  Jewish  theologians,  placed  a  happy  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  when  Jesus,  having  triumphed,  through  the  power  of 
the  heavenly  Christ  united  with  him,  over  every  enemy,  would  reign  in 
the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the  glorified  earth.  It  was 
inferred  from  Ps.  90 :  4,  too  literally  understood,  that  as  a  thousand 
years  ia  with  GoA  as  one  day,  the  world  would  continue  in  its  then  con^ 
dition  for  six  thousand  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  period  of 
the  world,  would  follow  a  thousand  years  of  sabbaths  (of  uninterrupted 
blessedness)  on  the  earth,  when  the  righteous  should  be  dehvcred  from 
all  their  conflicts.  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  he  enter- 
tained such  gross  and  sensual  notions  of  this  millenial  sabbath,  as 
Cains  and  Dionyaius  imputed  to  him.  Such  views  would  hardly  be  in 
keeping  with  his  system  as  a  whole.  He  spoke  of  a  wedding  feast  — 
an  image  then  commonly  employed  to  signify  tho  blessed  union  of  the 
Messiali  with  his  people ;  ^  but  any  one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
figurative  language  of  the  East,  and  who  interpreted  his  language  un- 
der the  bias  of  unfriendly  feelings,  might  put  a  wrong  construction  on 
such  images.  Dionysius  says,  that  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  offer- 
ings, he  was  only  seeking  lii  palliate  his  gross,  sensual  notions.^  But 
what  was  his  warrant  for  such  a  supposition  ?  If  Cerinth  really  taught 
such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasm,  we  should  in  this  ace  something  so 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  so  strongly  preponderating 

1  UpoffEjciw  T^    toiida  a/uji  ujtJ  /i  po  *  The  Gnostics  also  described  the  Wesspd- 

It  may  be  affirn  ed  »  h   certs  n  y   thft  nesB  of  the  jrvcv/iaTiKOl,  when  received  into 

Epiphanius  meant  to  d  note   n  th  s  wav  a  the  Pleroma,  under  the  ime^e  of  ft  Kedding 

partial  observance  of  he  Mo  a    nes     As  _^as(,  of  a  mairis^e  between  (he  tror^p  ana 

it  was  his  object  he  e  o  d  s  ngn   h  Cerm  h  the  aofia,  the  spiricnat  natures  and  the  an- 

from   Carpoerates   who    e      ed  Judai  m  gels,  (see  below-)  ITias  in  Hej-acleon,  "  di-u- 

Ihe  phrase  might  be  unde    ood  of  a  pa  'jravnic  ^  iv  j-ii/j^i"  cited  by  Orig.  in  Joann. 

lial  recognition  of  Jud     m  as  a  d    ne   n  T,  X.  ^  14. 

stitution,  —  pania      of      a       a      a    he  SEuseb.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  Ill,  c.  38 
made  aitgels  only  ts 
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on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  aa  to  make  it  necessary  for  U3 
to  rank  him  with  the  Judaists  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics. 

Basilides,  — From  Cerinth  we  pass  to  Easilides,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  centurj.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  Alexandria  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  activity;  —  the  stamp  of 
the  Jewish- Alexandrian  culture  both  in  him,  and  in  bia  son  Isidorus,^  — 
whose  name  denotes  his  Egyptian  origin,  —  is  too  strongly  marked  to 
be  mistaken.  But  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius,  that  Syria,  the 
common  birth-place  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  was  also  the  native  Sand  of 
Basilides,  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  certain. 
The  doctrines  of  emanation  and  Dualism  formed  the  ground-work  of  his 
system.  At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanation  he  placed  that  unre- 
vealed  God,  who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  representations  and 
names.^  The  medium  of  transition  between  this  incomprehensible  first 
ground,  and  all  the  following  evolution  of  life,  was  the  unfolding  of  the 
same  into  its  several  self-individuaUzing  powers,  which  are  so  many 
names  of  the  Inefiable.  Man  can  conceive  God  only  after  the  analogy 
oihis  own  mind;  and  this  analogy  is  bottomed  on  an  objective  truth, 
since  the  mind  of  man  is  God's  image.  On  this  rests  the  tnith  lying 
at  the  root  of  the  intellectual  process  through  which  we  arrive  at  the 
formation  of  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  truth  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  these  individual  attributes  themselves.  But  the 
Gnostic,  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  objective  and  subjective,  trans- 
ferred this  to  the  evolution  of  objective  existence  from  the  divme,  pri- 
mal essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life  —  he  conceived  —  it 
was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  ail  perfection  in  himself, 
should  unfold  himself  into  the  several  attributes  which  express  the  idea 
of  absolute  perfection ;  and  in  place  of  abstract,  notional  attributes,  un- 
Buited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  he  substitued  living,  setf-sabsistent,  ever 
acUve,  hypoetatised  poivers :  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  spirit 
(woiif,)  the  reason  (Wyof,)  the  thinking  power  (fpivj/ai^^  wisdom  (uo^ia;) 
next,  might  (simaiui)  whereby  God  executes  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom ; 
and  lastly  the  moral  attributes,  independently  of  which  God's  almighty 
power  is  never  exerted ;  namely,  holiness  or  moral  perfection  (iiHccuooiTi?,) 
where  the  term  is  to  be  understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  He- 
brew meaning,  —  not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our  word  rijfJit- 
eousness.^  Next  to  moral  perfeclion  follows  inward  tranquillity,  peace 
(eip^vfl.)  which,  aa  Basilides  rightly  judged,  can  exist  only  in  connec- 
tion with  holmess;  —  and  this  peace,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
divine  life,  concludes  the  evolution  of  life  within  God  hiihself^  The 
number  seven  was  regarded  by  Basihdes,  aa  it  was  by  many  theosoph- 
jsta  of  this  period,  as  a  sacred  number ;  and  accordingly  those  seven 
powers  (rSiJi'Q/iEit)  together  with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they 

1  The  name,  however,  is  a  singular  one  cially  those  of  the  second  cIbss,  used  this 

for  the  son  of  a  person  of  Jewish  descent-  word  to  denote  a  moral  quality  only  in 

'  'O  i«OTov6/iooTor,  o^jijjTof.  which  there  was  more  or  less  of  defect,  — 

'  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  Basilides  emplored  the  notion  of  justice  or  righlcousnesa  in  its 

the  word  iliKKioiriiui?.  according  to  the  Sel-  more  restricted  sense.    (See  below.) 

lenisdc  and  Hebrew  usage,  to  denote  moral  *  Ircn.  lib.  I.  c.  2i;  lib.  II.  c.  16.     Clem, 

perfection  ;  while  the  other  Gnostiea,  espo-  Strom,  lib.  IV.  f.  539. 
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were  evolved,  constituted  in  his  aciieme  the  wpwrj?  Sj-dnar,  the  first  octave, 
or  root  of  all  existence.  From  this  point,  the  spiritual  life  proceeded 
to  evoke  itself  farther  and  farther,  into  numberless  gradations  of  exist- 
ence, each  lower  one  being  ever  the  impression,  the  antitype  Qinnmro;') 
of  the  higher. 

We  perceive  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of  Gnosticism, 
that  one  law,  in  different  degrees  and  forms  of  application,  pervades  all 
the  stages  and  kiuda  of  existence,  so  that  everything  from  highest 
fo  lowest  is  produced  by  a  uniform  law ;  — those  general  laws  of  the 
universe,  after  the  knowledge  of  which  science  in  its  more  profound  in- 
vestigations feels  itself  impelled  to  struggle,  although  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  the  complete  resolution  of  the  problem,  must  be  reserved  for  the 
intuition  of  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  is  the  striving  to  find  the  unity 
again  in  the  endless  multeity ;  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  no7.vnoUi'Anc 
eofia  in  its  iirU-nic,  from  the  mirror  of  its  self-manifestation. 

Might  we  safely  judge  from  the  opinions  of  later  Basihdeans,  as  they 
are  presented  by  Iremeus,  and  from  the  Basihdean  gems  and  amulets, 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it  would  appear  that 
Baailides,  holding  to  seven  homogeneous  natures  in  each  gradation  of 
the  spiritual  world,  supposed  that  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  such  regions  or  gradations  of  the  spiritual  world,  answering  to  the 
dayS  of  the  year.  This  was  expressed  by  the  mystical  watch-word 
u/Jpufap,  formed  after  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning  numbers  by  the 
alphabet.^ 

Within  this  emanatiojyworld,  each  was  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  from  the  mixture  of  the  godhke  and  the 
ungodlike  arose  disharmony,  which  must  be  reduced  again  to  harmony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  point,  a  hiatus  exists  in  the  accounts 
we  have  of  the  system  of  Basilides.  The  question  here  arises,  whether 
he  followed  the  theory  which  attributed  this  mixture  to  a  falling  down  of 
the  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  bordering  chaos,  or  the  one  which  sup- 
posed a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil,  and  traced  the  mixture  to  an 
encroachment  of  this  kingdom  on  the  realm  of  light. 

After  what  has  been  said,  however,  in  our  introductory  remarks,  no 
very  great  importance  can  be  attributed  te  this  difference,  so  far  as  it 
would  be  likely  to  affect  the  particular  shaping  of  the  system.  In  an 
ancient  writing  of  the  fourth  century,^  some  expressions  are  quoted 
from  a  work  of  Basilides,^  in  which  the  subject  of  discourse  relates  to 

1  It  may  be,  that  this  term,  which  denotes  tended.    But  I  must  Bjn^e  with  Bnnr,  who, 

the  whole  emanation-world,  as  an  evolution  in  his  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 

of  tlie  Supreme  Essence,  hod  some  olher  Manicheans,    p.  85,  prot^ounees  tiis  argu- 

sicaning  besides;  but  every  attempt  to  ex-  mentsof  GieselernotEatJsihctoi'y.  Thequnl- 

plain  it  would  be  arbitrary,  since  there  ai^  ilii^lioii,  "  Basilides  antjquior,    can  hardly 

no  certain  data  extent  on  which  lo  proceed,  be  understood  to  mean,  that  a  different  per- 

^  The  disputation  of  Archelaus  and  Mani,  son  from  that  Basilides  who  had  some  time 

preserved  lo  us  in  the  Latin  translation,  c.  btfore  been  mentioned  {c.38,f.  175)  in  con^ 

55.    In  Fabricias'  ediiiou  of  the  works  of  neciion  with  Marckm  and  Valentine,  was 

Eippolytus,  f.  193.  intended ;  for  the  allusion  to  a  person  who 

'Gieseler,  it  is  trae,  in  a  review  of  hia,'  had  been  named  so  far  back,  is  too  remote; 
{SmdienundKritiken,  J.  1S30,  S-397,)  has  it  must  neceasmilj  have  been  more  strong- 
denied  that  Basilides  (fe  Gnostic  is  here  in-  ly  marked.    The  "  anli(jviiir "  may  he  very 
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a  poor  and  a  rich  principle ;  the  nature  of  the  poor  being  represented 
as  one  which  haa  supervened,  obtruded  itself  upon  things,  aa  without 
root  and  without  place.^  These  veir  obscure  and  enigmatical  words 
are,  indeed,  only  a  fragment.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration,  that 
in  this  whole  work  of  Baahdes,  or  at  least  in  the  portion  to  which  thia 
sentence  forms  the  introduction,  the  subject  relates  to  the  antagonism 
of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and  that  ^terwards  the  manifestly  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ahriman  h 
alluded  bo,^  it  will  appear  probable  that  those  obscure,  introductory 
words  are  only  a  symbolical  designation  of  these  two  principles.  The 
good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the  poor  element.  The 
being  "  without  root  and  place,"  characterizes  the  absoluteness  of  the 
principle,  that  emerges  all  at  once,  and  mixes  itself  in  the  evolution  of 
existence.  Probably  the  poor  was  attracted,  by  a  craring  of  need, 
toward  the  riches  which  were  presented  to  view,  and  which  excited  in 
it  an  irresistible  longing  to  abstract  something  for  itself.  Probably 
Basilides  would  next  proceed  to  cite  the  Persian  doctrine  as  corrobora- 
tive of  his  own  duaiistic  theory.  It  comports  with  this  view  of  the  matter, 
if,  as  is  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  be  true,  that  he  deduced  the 
foreign  element  which  united  itself  with  the  godhke  nature  of  man, 
from  a  mixture  of  these  principles,^    If  the  charge  which  Clement  of 

well  understood  as  referring  lo  the  B,^e  of  "  ori^nal,"  —  which   signification,   indeed, 

Baailides  as  compared  with  thatof  Mani;  en-molopeal!y,   it   nnijueslionably  admits 

and  the  "  iptidam,"  nsed  with  regard  to  ft  ot^  —  and  he  refers  what  is  here  said  lo  the 

person  who  had  been  already  named  with  fail  and  its  consequences.     He  supposes 

others,  does  not  strike  me  aa  so  very  sin^-  "  that  Basilides,  according  to  his  rigid  iheo- 

lar,  especially  in  each  a  style  of  wriiJng.  ry  of  E!od's  justice,  could  not  allow  that 

Bat  how  can  such  slight  reasons  warrant  os,  haman  souls  were  thrown  into  chose  bonds 

when  everything  else  perfectly  agrees  with  of  matter  without  previous   guilt."    Bat 

thoBasilidesknowntons.tosupposeajiolher  neither  indeed  would  deriving  the  diBtnr- 

living  at  the  same  period,  who  also  most  bance  of  the  divine  in  individuals  from  the 

have  taught  duaiistic  doctrines  1    The  trac-  fall  agree  with  the  theory  of  justice,  appre- 

tatus  of  Basilides  here  cited  is  probably  the  hendol  in  this  rigid  sense.  According  to  this 

same  work  with  tfie  t^tiytinxa,  to  whidi  theory,  on  the  contrary,  each  mast  atone  for 

Clement  of  Alexandria  refers.  his  own  sin.    And  even  if  Basilides  taught, 

•  Per  parvnlam  (here  there  ii  probably  a  aa  Gieseler  assumes,  that  Uie  divine  geim 

false  translation  or  a  false  reading)  divitis  of  lite  became  mtjied  with  a  dead  matter, 

et  pauperis  naturam,  sine  radice  et  sme  loco  (i^v) ;  yet  nothing  is  nuned  in  this  way, 

rebns  superveuienteni,  nnde  puUulavorit  in-  which  could  avail  any  thinf;  in  carrying  out 

dicat.  (he  ri^d  theory  of  justice.  The  souls  would 

3  Qum  de  bonis  et  mails  etiam  barhari  in-  still  continue  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  an 
qni^verunt.  Here  the  barbari  are  the  Per-  inevitable  mischance ;  nnless  we  may  sup. 
sians,  for  the  doctrine  immediately  cited  is  pose  that  the  firet  mixture  of  (ho  spirit  with 
evidently  the  pure  Farsic  doctrine.  The  matter  was  connected  with  guilt,  and  refer 
BBine  form  of  presentation  may  perhaps  be  this  mixture  itself  to  a  primitive  fall  in  the 
recognized  also  in  the  manner  in  which  Isi-  world  of  spirits.  But  even  in  that  case, 
doms,  the  son  of  Basilides.  refers  cert^n  what  was  at  first  connected  witli  guilt, 
enigmatical  expressions  of  Pherecides  Sy-  would,  in  its  consequences,  be  (o  the  souls 
rius,  to  a  cope  stretched  out  in  the  starir  aiicnvards  produced,  only  an  inherited  mis- 
heavens  over  the  realm  of  light,  a  bulwark  fortune,  A  theory  of  justice  so  rigid  and 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Vid.  narrow  must  gencraily,  if  it  supposes  a 
(Semens  Strom,  1.  vl.  f,  6S1 ;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  cosmieal  and  historiciuly  cohering  process 
1  VI,  c,  42  i  Pherecydis  fragnienta,  pag.  4fi,  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  many  dif- 
ed.  Stnra.                                    _  ficulties   and   coniradiciions.    It   may  be 

'  Tupaxoc  ifal  avyiyaic  ipx"'^    Clemens  conceived,  peAaps,  that  Basilides  supposed, 

Strom.  I,  II,  f.  108.    Gieseler,  in  the  review  in  the  lirst  place,  an  original  mixture  of 

mentioned  in  a  former  note,  p.  396,  has  pre-  principles  aa  the  cause  of  ail  other  distur- 

ferred  tlie  signifieation  of  (he  word  ip^if  6c,  bances,  and  then  EtiU  held  fast  to  the  prin 
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Alexandria  brings  against  Basilides,  that  he  deified  the  devil,  might 
have  reference  to  bis  Dualism,  this  would  fumJBh  a  certain  proof,  that 
he  adopted  the  doctrine  about  Ahriman ;  ^  but  this  accusation  is  cot  to 
be  so  understood.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  hypothetical ;  the 
arbitrary  deduction  of  an  inference  from  an  assertion  of  BasiJidea, 
■which  does  not  belong  here,  but  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.' 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  it  was  obliged,  according 
to  this  system,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  godlike,  to  accomplish 
the  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom, —  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  en- 
tire evolution  of  life ;  since  the  kingdom  of  evil  is,  in  itself,  nothing  — 
the  godlike  is  the  real ;  the  element  destined  to  triumph  by  its  own 
nature. 

lAght,  life,  soul,  goodness,  on  the  one  hand  —  darkness,  death,  mat- 
ter, evil,  on  the  other,  —  these  were  the  corresponding  membera  of  the 
antithesis,  which,  according  to  Basilides'  system,  extends  through  the 
whole  progressive  course  of  the  world.  Everywhere,  as  rust  deposits 
itself  on  the  surface  of  iron,  darkness  and  death  cleave  to  the  fallen 
seeds  of  light  and  life ;  the  evil  to  the  good;  the  ungodlike  to  the 
godlike;  —  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  that  the  ori^nal  es- 
sence should,  in  this  way,  ever  be  destroyed.  It  must  only  purify 
itself  by  degrees  from  the  foreign  dross,  in  order  to  gain  once  more  its 
original  splendor ;  — just  as  the  iron  needs  to  be  cleansed  from  its  rust, 
in  order  to  recover  its  higher  lustre.^  Such  a  process  of  purification 
he  considered  to  be  the  whole  course  of  the  present  world — which  waa 
formed  for  this  end,  namely,  to  separate  the  godlike  from  all  foreign 
mixture,  and  conduct  it  back  to  its  kindred  element,  to  a  reunion  with  ita 


ciple  thftt  all  suffering  is  in  some  way  or  lo  this  difference  &art  really  belongs  to  it 

oilier  a  correlative  of  subjective  sin.  Just  as  in  the  original  Parsism,  such  a  mis- 

Now  [hough  the  word  upxtKo;  may  nn-  ture  of  the  kiocdom  of  Ahriman  with  the 

doubtcdiy  signify  the  Original,  yet  Ihe  nitm-  kingdom  of  light  might  be  supposed,  and 

ner  in  which  the  words  ipjtv,  ioj-oc  dptiKDf,  this  world  derived  therefrom,  without  jet 

jamapx'"'-  «re  employed  in  the  Alexandrian  making  the  evil  principle  in  the  worid  of 

use  of  the  language,  is  more  favorable  to  sense  30  radical  a  one  as  it  is  presopposed 

my  own  view  of  the  sense,  and  the  connec-  to  be  by  Docetism;  while,  on  the  other 

lion  of  the  words  seems  to  me  to  fftvor  it  hand,  H  would  be  possible  to  stiut  from  the 

likewise ;  for  niyxiiai!  signifies  a  confused  notion  of  the  iihi,  and  yet  be  led  lo  Ddce- 

mixture,  and  this  requires  some  determina-  liam,  as  the  example  of^  Marcion  teaches, 

tion.  Kow  what  it  is  that  is  mixed  tt^ether,  '  Clem.  Strom,  1,  IV.  f.  507 :  Beiufuf  rJi- 

the  word  apxtsi  shows,  —  it  is  a  mixing  to-  dtaQohrp. 

gcthor  of  principles.    Doubtless  I  mnat  od-  ^  Here  I  mnst  allow  Gieseler  to  ha  right, 

mit,  that  the  words  need  not  necessarily  and  retract  my  former  view  of  the  matter, 

dc^gnnte  a  confusion  or  intermingling  of  'Basilides  says  this  of  all  snfiering  of 

the  notencies  of  light  with  a  self-active  Bng-  the  fallen  light-nalnre  generally.     "I'ain 

'    ■    '    ■    '                 '  nd  anxiety  deposit  themselves  outwardly 
n  things,  hke  tne  rast  on  iron,"  (A  irowof 

germ  of  life  with  a  dead  BA^.     But  we  can-  nal  6  ^0o;  immi/i^aivei  roif  izpaypaaiv 

not  allow  there  is  aiiy  force  in  the  argument  lij  6  fiif  r^  eiSf/pi^. )   Strom.  L  IV.  f.  509,  a. 

of  Gieseler,  that  if  Basilides  had  entertain-  In  all  diis  we  see  the  ^irit  of  the  original 

edaUieorycloselyrelated  totheZoroastrian  Zoroaatrian  doctrine  far  more  clearly  ex- 

DiiidiEm,'DDcetism  would  have  been  the  pressed  than  in  the  gloomy  Dualism  of  other 

necessary  result.    Wo  have  already  assert-  Gnostics,  where  the  Zoroaslrian  doctrines 

ed,  and  must  again  repent,  that  by  snch  appear  as  if  modified  by  a  tone  of  miod 

reasonings  greater  importance  is  asciibed  which  did  not  spring  from  that  system 
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In  the  syetem  of  Basilides,  we  find  contradictory  elemenfa.  On  fie 
one  hand,  there  prevails  in  it,  by  virtue  of  the  Dualism  and  the  mixture 
of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  necessity  determining  the 
fate  of  souls ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  great  pains  to  give  dis- 
tinct prominence  to  the  notion  of  justice, — -a  justice  which  accurately 
weighs  the  amount  of  merit  and  demerit ;  and  to  the  notion  of  a  free 
■will,  which  conditions  the  whole  development  and  destiny  of  man.  Aa 
in  man's  life  on  earth,  each  moment  stands  connected  with  the  one 
Tvhich  preceded  it,  and  i&  thereby  determined,  according  to  tbe  differ- 
ent application  he  may  give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so  in  Basilides* 
scheme,  the  life  of  each  individual  man  on  earth  stands  ccamected,  in 
the  great  refining  process  of  the  universe,  with  the  preceding  series  of 
eastences.  Each  one  brings  evil  witb  him  out  of  some  earlier  state  of 
existence ;  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  himself  from  it  in  the 
present  life.  Upon  his  moral  conduct,  again,  in  this  earthly  life,  de- 
pends his  condition  in  a  subsequent  state  of  existence.  In  this  sense 
Basilides  explmns  the  words  of  Moses,  respecting  retribution  until  the 
tlurd  and  fourth  generation.^  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  transmigrar 
tion  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity,  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  system  of  Basilides, 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  he  did  not  extend  his  doctrine 
about  the  transmigration  of  souls  still  further ;  whether  he  did  not  sup- 
pose that  the  soul  migrated  also  into  the  brute  animal  kingdom.  This 
might  seetQ,  indeed,  bo  jar  with  the  Theodicee  above  noticed,  which 
sprang  out  of  the  strict  notion  of  justice ;  but  the  words  of  Basilides 
himself^  express  such  a  doctrine,  when,  in  explaining  Rom.  7  :  9,  he 
says  :  "  I  lived  once  without  the  law ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this 
human  body,  I  lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law; 
in  a  brute  body."  There  is  evidently  pre-supposed  here  a  transposition 
of  the  soul  from  the  organism  of  the  brute  body,  which  still  holds  the 
consciousness  of  reason  enthralled,  into  the  organism  of  the  human 
body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free  development,  and  hence  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  closely  connected, 
too,  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Basilides.  From  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  can  proceed — it  is  only  like  theruat, 
which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All  that  issues  from  the  realm  of  light 
is  life  and  soul.  From  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself 
in  with  the  products  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  that  only  springs  which 
holds  enthralled  the  light  and  the  germs  of  life,  —  me  souls  every- 
where scattered,  —  which  does  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  themselves. 
It  is  the  bond  of  matter.     Thus  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  also  in  the 

*  The  proof  of  this  is  to  bo  found  in  the  and  principles  of  their  master.     But  the 

woids  of  the  IKdascal.  Anatol.  in  Clement  eonnection  in  which  this  doctrine  standg 

of  Alexandria,  ed.  Paria,  1641,  f.  794 :  TS-  with  his  prindpies,  evinces  that  it  must  ba 

■^cdt  itfioicioij  M  rpit^  Koi  reTapTitv  -yi-  aotunUy  considered  as    having  origiaaWd 

vfilv  Tttir  ijTtcSosai,  ipaaiv  ol  uird  BtwAel-  with  him. 

Ahi  icoTii  Tuf  ivauparaasiC'    It  is  true,  the  ^  Presowed  by  Ori^n  in  the  iifth  book 

writer  i^  here  speaking  only  of  the  follow-  of  his  Coromeniaij  on  Bomans,  T.  IV. 

ers  of  Bastlidesi  and  among  these  there  opp.  f.  513. 
were  same  who  departed  fai  from  the  spirit 
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brute  kingdom  a  Boul  oppressed  and  coofioed  by  elements  belon^ng  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  And  this  we  should  have  to  reconcile  wit^ 
his  principle,  already  stated,  respecting  justice  and  divine  retribution, 
in  the  following  manner.  As  long  as  the  soul  is  kept  confined  in  that 
lower  kingdom  of  nature,  it  lies  prostrated  under  the  destiny  of  that 
mixture,  under  the  power  of  the  nature  which  fetters  it ;  but  when  it 
once  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the  rational  principle,  or  of  ita 
light-nature,  or  when  it  has  once  passed  over  into  the  human  organism, 
the  law  of  rigid  justice  begins  to  apply  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the 
free  rational  beings  thus  produced. 

According  to  Basilides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead  na.- 
ture.  What  is  dead,  has  no  existence  for  itself ;  it  is  only  that  which 
oppresses  actual  life,  till  the  reaction  of  the  latter  becomes  strong 
enough  to  burst  the  enveloping  rind.  Thus,  throughout  aU  nature,  he 
perceives  a  life  striving  after  release  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  in  a 
progressive  movement  towards  freedom,  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  up- 
ward through  the  different  stages  of  nature  to  man.  Accordingly  the 
ethics  of  Basilides  was  based  on  his  cosmogonie  doctrine,  when  proceed- 
mg  on  this  principle  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,'  he 
announced  the  law :  "  Love  must  embrace  all,  because  all  things  stand 
in  a  certain  relation  to  all,  —  all  things  are  closely  akin  to  all."  ^  And 
80,  in  the  purifying  and  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  there  pre- 
tqjIs  a  two-fold  law ;  —  the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolutioa 
from  below  upward  to  man ;  and  the  progressive  education,  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  from  man  onward ;  from 
this  pouit,  progress  and  regress,  bliss  and  wretchedness,  are  conditioned 
on  free  self-determination. 

What  we  remarked  concerning  the  plaee  which  the  Demiurge  occu- 
pied in  the  systems  of  the  first  class  of  Gnostic  sects,  applies  to  that 
angel,  who,  Basilides  supposed,  was  set  over  the  entire  earthly  course 
of  the  world,  over  the  whole  purifying  process  of  nature  and  history. 
This  being  he  denominates  the  ruler,  (6  w^v.)  This  Archon  does 
not,  according  to  his  doctrine,  act  In  his  government  of  the  world  inde- 
pendently and  arbitrarily ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from  the 
overruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  factors  meet  togetlier  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  Basilidea 
concerning  providence ;  —  but  the  factor  from  which  everything  even- 
tually springs  and  on  which  everytliing  depends,  though  through  num- 
berless intermediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme  God  himself.  From  him 
comes  the  law  implanted  in  the  nature  of  all  beings,  according  to  which 
they  develope  themselves,  and  which  conditions  all  influences  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  aiFected  —  the  law  containing  in  itself  the 
whole  process  of  the  development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does 
nothing  more  than  give  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  which 
is  already  grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  inherent  law  and  the  im- 
planted power,  in  tbe  individual  beings  themselves.     He  works  on  all 

1  As  [n  Buddhaism.  Th  i/yanenevai  Hiravra.  on  Uyon  lijrooii- 

^  The  words  of  Basilides.  as  they  are    ^otpai.  irpif  ri  Ttlv  anavTa, 
found  in  Ciemcnt,  Siram.  1.  VI.  f.  508: 
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in  obedience  to  this  law  of  nature  derived  from  tbe  Supreme  God,  and 
ealla  forth  what  is  deposited  and  prepared  in  these  laws  of  nature 
mto  action ;  —  and  in  this  guiding  activity  of  hia,  he  acts  simply, 
thougb  unconseioas  of  it,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme  Grod.  "Al- 
though that  which  we  call  providence,"  says  Basilides,  "  he^ns  to  be 
put  in  motion  by  the  Arohon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  ^tKmga  at  the  same  time  with  the  origin  of  that  nature,  by  the  God 


We  see  how  Baailides  endeavored  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
two  opposite  ways  of  conceiving  the  divine  government-of  the  world :  — 
that  which- represented  God  as  operating  only  in  a  transitive  manner 
upon  things  without  himself;  and  the  other,  the  Neo-PIatonic,  which 
used  the  word  providence  to  denote  simply  an  eternal,  immanent  neces- 
Hty  in  the  universe,  developing  itself  according  to  invariable  laws. 
Although^  in  his  language,  he  approaches  to  the  Weo-PIatonie  view,* 
yet  he  adopts  nothing  but  what  can  be  reconciled  with  the  theistic  view 
of  &e  world ;  and  in  him  we  flad  fresh  confirmation  of  what  we  have  be- 
fore said  respecting  the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy.  The  recognition  of  a  personal  Grod,  whose  agency  is  con- 
tinually and  everywhere  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  Uie  universe, 
and  the  teleological  moment,  closely  connected  therewith,  distinguish 
his  fundamental  position  from  that  of  Neo-Platonism.  Hence,  too,  the 
communication  of  something  higher,  of  somethmg  above  nature  and 
above  reason,  finds  place  in  hia  System ;  while  to  Ptotinus,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  above  reason  must  appear  contrary  to  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  EasUides'  doctrine  respecting  the  angels,  the 
different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world,  respecting  the  process  of  puri- 
fication, and  the  training  of  incorporated  souls,  is  that  of  his  son  Isido- 
rua,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  properly  refer  back  to  the  father,  —  that 
every  soul,  on  becoming  incorporated  in  a  body,  is  attended  by  an 
angel,  po^essing  some  affinity  with  its  peculiar  nature,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  guidance  of  ite  particular  process  of  purification,  and  of  ifa 
J  articular  training ;  and  who,  probably,  after  its  separation  from  the 
ody,  was  supposed  to  accompany  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  con- 
ditioned by  its  conduct  on  earth  —  in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit, 
which  everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such  a  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  Isodorus,  was  the  demon  of  Socrates.^ 

ttSkrb  &el  Kttl  ._  _ 

.(,  T^  irp6- 

impntBe  [ln>cee3B,  indeed,  from  him,  but  ia  vouai  ip^Oi  &v  nai  uKuAovi^or  Xeyoifieii  rji 

M  be  derived  ftom  anodier  as  the  first  trartl  ehai,  to  xari  rovv  airA  drai. 

CBUBE.)  roO  upxovTo;,  (if  ^rai,  KtneloSat  » Jsidoras  ciles,  io  (he  first  boot  of  his 

ipxcai,  uM,'  ifKareaJrapii  raig  oioiaif  aim  exposition  of  the  prophet  Parchor,  so  call- 

Kal  t^  fuv  pMlav  j^eiituei  irpfif   rou  run  ed,  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  tiiught  by  (he  an- 

Siiiv  *EoS.    It  is  true,  Clement  does  not  cienls,  as  one  of  the  loftier  truths  leeeived 

dte  ihpse  words  directly  as  the  language  of  by  them:  4atr£  Ci  oi  'Kmnot  /if/aiviirBai 

Basilides.    But  as  he  is  treating  of  him  io.  nvit  Sunpurci  jrapeji:i>iiivov  dai/iovo;  alrr^, 

this  whole  pBaaage,  and'  as  the  expresaon  Kai  'ApisroTMjjr  da^Hwi   Ktj^pSrfai  jtoii- 

/ipX^v  is  peculiar  to  Basilides,  it  scartely  roc  ivSpoirmic  Xiyei  awo/iapToiiaiv  airalg 

admits  of  doubt,  that  Clement,  who  is  bent  jrapii  top  xpovoT  f^f  ivaoitaTurieuc.   With- 

on  refuting  Basilides  on  his  own  principles,  out  doubt,  from  some  writinz  falsely  attrib- 

inakes  use  of  his  own  words.  uied  to  Aristotle.    Strom. !.  vl,  f.  641, 
2  Vid,  Plotin  Ennead.  III.  1.  U.  at  the 
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It  appears  evident  from  ivhat  has  been  said,  how  far  BasUides  was 
from  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism ;  how  far  he  was  from  countenanc- 
ing an  unchristian  contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the  world ;  how  his 
system,  perhaps,  led  those  who  studied  it  to  recognize  the  revelataoa 
of  one  God  in  the  creation,  to  observe  the  connection  subsisting  between 
divine  things  and  natural,  between  grace  and  nature..  His  aim.  was,  to 
make  men  conscious  of  the  unity  of  God's  revelation  in  nature  and  in 
history,  —  to  lead  them  "<o  eormder  the  wJwle  universe  as  one  temple 
of  Qod."  The  TkeoiMcee  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. FaJtli  in,the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  Providence  stood 
more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  than  all  things  else.  "Whenever,  in  con- 
templating the  course  of  the  world,  difficulties  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind,  leading  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  his  last  word  ever  was,  "  I 
will  assert  anything,  sooner  than  I  will  allow  a  complaint  or  a  slur  to  be 
cast  on  Providence."  ^ 

From  Basilides'  theory  of  the  Arehon  in  his  relation  to  the  Supreme 
God,  we  may  easily  uifer  what  his  opinion  was  of  Judaism,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  Christianity.  The  Jews  are,  it  is  true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  sig- 
nificancy  of  their  religion  and  of  their  national  destination,  that  conse- 
crated people  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  whom  the  true  knowledge  and 
■worship  of  the  Moat  High  was  one  day  to  proceed ;  but  in  actual  mard- 
festation,  they  appear  only  as  a  people  devoted  and  consecrated  to  the 
Arehon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes  tiie  highest  potence  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  this  people  regarded  him  as  the  Su- 
preme and  only  God.  It  was  the  spiritual  men  aione  among  the  Jews, 
ih^y  who  constituted  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  became  actually  con- 
scious of  that  ideal  eognificancy,  and  in  whom  it  attained  to  its  realizar 
tion.  These  alone  soared  beyond  the  Arehon  himself  to  the  presentiment 
of  the  Supreme  God,  reveding  himself  through  the  other,  as  his  uncott- 
scious  instrument.  They  only  could  rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas 
inspired  by  the  Supreme  God  in  the  Arehon,  which  the  latter  reveals 
imder  the  cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself. 
These  ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Arehon  himself,  to  whom  they  were 
exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  and  drapery  answering  to  the  m- 
ferior  grade  of  his  hmited  nature,  form  the  connecting  link  betwixt  this 
mediated  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  his  immediate  and  unveiled  self-manifestation  in  Christianity. 
Accordingly  Basilides  says,  "  Moses  erected  but  one  temple  of  God, 
and  thus  proclaimed  one  univei-se  of  God."^  By  this  was  hinted,  as  we 
find  it  somewhat  similarly  expressed  in  Philo,  the  universality  of  the 
reference,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  Judaism.  Basilides,  how- 
ever, did  not  confine  himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment alone.    He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures  besides,  which  are 

1  Hqii  ipu,  /iu7,?\M'  5  KOflSv  t6  Trpovovv  Philo  and  Josephus,  also,  tolli  consider  Ihe 

ipu     Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  506.  temple  as  a  aymbol  of  the  world,  Hnd  cairy 

a  'Eva  i'  lybii  viini  Idpvimfievoc  toC  i?toO,  the  linage  into  further  detfuls.    Philo  trept 

liavoyevTi   re  ionu^v  J(nrij)7£i^.      Strom.  iiovapxiiK  1.  !!■ :  Tfl  /liv  ivuraTi,)  Kot  wpSf 

I.  V.  f.  583,  D.    We  perceive  here,  both  in  &74-eetav  lepAv  iStoS  vo/iiieiv  tm  ai/inavra 

the  thouglit  and   the  expression,  the  ele-  xpn  "oa/ifie  clvai,  to  it  xi'pOTUIToii. 
ments  of  an  Alexanilrian-JeiTish  education. 
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unknown  to  ns  —  predictions  of  a  certain  prophet  Parchor,  and  revela- 
tions passing  under  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  Ham.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  such  writings  were  forged  by  him  or  hia  school.  Probably 
they  were  works  handed  do^vn  from  more  ancient  times ;  works  which 
he  used  io  good  faith ;  —  moniimenta  of  some  older  ante-Christian 
source  of  the  ideas  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Gnosis.  Perhaps  he  be- 
lieved that  in  these  documents  he  found  a  still  clearer  exposition  of  the 
loftier  truth  transmitted  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrines,  than  he  could 
find  in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  might  easily 
explain  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  how  a  people  who  had  no  recipiency 
for  such  ideas,  would  naturally  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  con- 
taining this  higher  truth,  and  so  rejected  them. 

We  perceive  here  such  an  element  of  universality ;  —  and  with  this 
agrees  the  fact,  that  ho  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the  higher 
truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  people,  but 
supposed  that  he  found  indications  of  the  same  truth  heyond  the  limits 
of  that  nation.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zo- 
roaster as  a  testimony  of  the  truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  higher  wisdom  from  Ham,  not  from  Shorn,  indicates  perhaps 
that  he  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  tradition  which  was  not  He- 
brew. It  is  not  improbable,  that  he  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
by  the  Greeks  were  called  barbarians,  above  the  Greek  philcaophy  it- 
self.^ Yet  it  is  certain,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Isidorus,  already 
cited,  that  he  sought  also  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, whether  it  was  in  their  genuine  works  or  in  spurious  writings  at- 
tributed to  them,  the  vestiges  of  that  higher  wisdom.  In  the  passage 
from  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  prophet  Parchor,  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  these  vestiges  of  truth,  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  philosophers, 
were  not  derived  however  from  a  common  inward  source,  a  reaction  of 
the  spiritual  principle  against  paganism  in  the  more  eminent  men,  but 
from  a  source  without  themselves,  a  tradition  received  from  another 
quarter.  Yet  the  calm  and  considerate  spirit  of  this  school,  and  its 
more  favorable  judgment  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  are  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  Isidorus  does  not  fasten  in  this  case  on  the  Jewish  fables  re- 
specting the  faileu  spirits,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  diffused  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  pagan  world ; 
but  upon  the  less  fantastic,  although  not  historical  hypothesis  of  the 
Alexandrian-Jewish  theology,  according  to  which  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers had  borrowed  such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, through  the  medium  of  Egypt.  "  And  let  no  one  believe,"  says 
Isidore, "  that  what  we  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  elect 
had  been  declared  before  by  some  philosophers ;  for  it  is  no  discovery 
of  theira,  but  tbey  have  taken  it  from  the  prophets  and  appropriated  it 
to  themselves,  and  umted  it  with  their  own  pretended  wisdom."^    It 

1  Giving  this  tara  to  Plato's  expression,     e^/nifff   t<jv  Ss  irpofiiTini  e<^CTepiaa/in<oi 

*  K.al  14  Ti^  otc<rda,  8  ^a/ihi  liiov  clvai  dof^.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  641.  I  now  txlieve 
Ta\i  liAeardv.  tovto  apoeipTi/ieilov  iirdpxeiv  the  latter  exprcsHion  shoutii  be  imdersfood 
iTTo  Tivuv  *iJo(ToiSuj',  Bv  yup  iuTiv  aiiTui'     as  neuter,  "  tiie  wisdom  which  does  not  ex- 
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is  clear  from  this,  what  a  low  estimate  was  placed  hy  this  school  on  the 
Hellenic  philosophy  as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
with  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  East,  Isidore  descrihes  the  Greek 
philosophers  as  men  who  merely  give  themselves  the  appearance  of 
philosophizing.^  He  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  philosophy  no  original, 
but  only  derivative  truth,  and  that  alloyed  by  foreign  corruptions. 

But  the  doctrine,  above  noticed,  concerning  a  guardian  angel,  com- 
missioned to  attend  on  every  soul,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  by  amy  means  consider  the  pagan  nations  to  be 
deserted  and  loft  destitute  of  all  divine  influences  and  providential  caro. 
As  he  made  a  guardian  angel  attend  on  each  individual  soul,  he  would, 
perhaps,  following  the  analogy  of  this  theory,  have  angels  placed  as 
rulers  over  the  several  nations.  In  this  doctrine  the  Basilideans  of  the 
West,  with  whom  Irenseus  became  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  appre- 
hended the  opinions  of  their  master ;  though  they  superadded  some- 
thing else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angels,  the  Elohim  of 
other  nations,  he  considered,  probably,  as  national  gods,  just  as  he  sup- 
posed the  Archon,  who  stood  at  their  head,  to  be  the  particular  god  of 
the  Jewish  people.  It  is  evident  that  in  entertaining  such  a  theory  of 
the  Elohim,  he  might  lean  for  support  on  several  passages  in  the  Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Bible,  —  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  an  idea 
that  had  long  been  extant,^ 

Thus  there  ruled  over  mankind  those  subordinate  powers,  to  whom 
men's  consciousnesiS  was  subjected  ;  no  one  could  release  hmiself  whol- 
ly from  their  spell,  from  the  spell  of  the  cosmic  principle.  There  ex- 
isted, for  the  most  part,  only  an  unconscious  union  with  the  Supreme 
God  and  the  order  of  world  which  stood  in  relationship  with  him.  The 
natures  which  bore  within  them  the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  him,  remained 
fettered  and  confined  within  the  province  of  the  Archon. 

Witiiout  question,  Basilidcs  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the. 
spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  and  especial- 
ly the  time  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  without 
question,  he  had  a  profound  sense  of  that  oppressive  weight  lying  on  the 
consciousness  of  mankind,  and  especially  on  the  noblest  natures,  of  that 
unconscious  craving  after  a  release  of  the  spirit;  and  from  this  vantage 
ground,  he  might  come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to 
perceive  its  necessity.  If  he  apprehended  it  only  on  a  single  side,  yet 
it  had  a  necessary  place  in  his  system.  Without  it,  the  separation  be- 
twixt the  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  divine  order  of  the  world 
must  ever  continue  to  exist.     The  spirits  destined  for  the  highest  stage 

ist  with  them,"  i.  e.  their  prefctided  wisdom,  pared  with  v.  8.    All  the  Elohim  that  pre- 

Tho  verh  irpouri'Sevai  seems  to  me  best  sided  over  thoolhernadons.nrecalled  upon 

suited  to  this  rendering  of  aoipfi.  la  do  homage  to  God's  people.    What  the 

•  ToKf    irpooTrmou/jiiwMf    fi.iaao'^dv. —  nntions  were  to  do,  and  what  the  powera 

Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  641.  ruling  over  them  do,  is,  aerordinfr  to  this- 

^  Besides  the  passive  alrea^  rated  on  p.  sdieme,  one  and  the  same  thing.    The  for- 

380,  —  in  the  same  song  of  Moses,  Dent,  mer  is  derived  from  the  latter.    Comp.  PB. 

33:  43,  arc  the  words,  not  found  in  the  Ho-  97:,  T,  where  the  Alexandrians  tranElftt& 

brew,  which  the  li-anslator  has  added  on  the  o  riSj*  by  iyyc^i,  and   beyond  questian 

ground  of  some  such  theorj:  Koi  npoa^v-  had  in  mind  such  powers  as  the  natioiua 

vnaaruaav  avra  ir&vns  ilyyejjit  ^edO,  com-  gods  were  supposed  to  be 
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of  being  must  ever  remain  confined  in  their  depressing  thraldom.  They 
laight,  indeed,  through  the  progi-essive  movement  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis, rise  from  one  higher  step  to  another  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon ; 
but  they  could  not,  in  conformity  with  the  longing  implanted  within 
them,  att^n,  over  and  beyond  this  kingdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  to 
fellowship  with  the  highest  order  of  tlie  world,  and  to  the  clear  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  higher  nature, 
unless  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his  divine  life  near  to  theic 
kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first  set  the  latter  into  activity.  And 
whiJst,by  the  act  of  redemption,  the  spiritual  natures  were  exalted  to  the 
highest  position,  its  influence  ia  made  to  extend  also  to  the  subordinate 
stages  of  existence ;  harmony  is  everywhere  restored,  each  order  of 
being  attains  to  its  natural  destination. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilides,  in  his  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  departed  essentially  from  the  Jewish  position, 
yet  on  the  other,  like  Cerinthus,  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  Ebionites, 
in  supposing  a  sudden  entrance  of  the  Divine  nature  into  the  lifp.  of 
Jesus,  and  admitting  of  no  such  thing  as  a  God-man,  in  whom  frcm  the 
first  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  were  inseparably  united.  He 
aupjjosed  at  bottom,  it  b  true,  a  redeeming  God,  but  no  redeeming 
God-man.  The  man  Jesus  was  not  in  his  view  the  Redeemer  ;  he  dif- 
fered from  other  men  only  in  degree.  Basilides  docs  not  seem  to  have 
allowed  even  that  he  possessed  absolute  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his 
view,  was  merely  the  instrument,  whom  the  redeeming  God  selected, 
for  the  purpose  of  revealing  himself  in  humanity  and  of  entering  into  it 
with  an  influenlaal  agency.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  was,  as  he  supposed,  the  highest  Mon,^  sent  down 
by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption.  This  being 
'  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

Now,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
the  Redeemer,  but  held  that  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion, yet  he  cannot  he  accused  of  holding  that  the  redemption  was  sim- 
ply an  ideal  thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  a  great  historical  fact.  Far  in- 
deed was  it  from  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  to 
suppose  that  any  being  enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon, 
could  release  himself.  There  was  required  for  this  an  objective  fact, 
the  actual  entrance  of  that  might  from  a  higher  world,  the  vov;,  into 
the  world  of  earthly  manifestation,  which  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus.  This,  according  to  Basilides,  was  ^e 
greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  created  imiverse,  from  which  every- 
thing that  succeeded,  te  the  final  end  of  the  perfectly  restored  harmony 
of  the  univerae,  must  proceed.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  testifies  of  the  impression  which  this  fact,  and  the 
public  ministry  of  Christ  following  tliereupon,  had  left  by  tradition  on 
the  minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites  on  th^  point  the  following  words 
coming  from  the  Basilidean  school.^   "  When  the  Archon  himself  heard 

mankind,  is  cftlltii  i'ii'iovoc. 
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the  word  of  the  communicated  Spirit,^  (tlie  Spirit  sent  from  above,)  he 
was  amazed  at  what  he  heard  and  at  what  he  beheld,^  the  joyful  an- 
nunciation® being  wholly  unexpected  to  him ;  and  his  amazement  was 
called  fear,*  the  beginiiingof  wisdom,  — of  a  wisdom  which  discrimi- 
nated the  different  classes  of  men,  perfected  all,  and  restored  the  origi- 
nal harmony  ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from  one  another  not 
only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world,  (to  his  own  kingdom,)  but  also 
the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures  superior  to  the  Archon'a  kingdom) 
from  them,  and  released  them  from  his  bann  (or  conducted  them)  to 
tie  God  who  is  over  all."  ^ 

Thus  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.  He  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world,  above  himself.  He 
is  redeemed  from  his  confinement.  He  attains  to  the  conseiousneea 
of  a  superior  power,  which  rules  over  all,  and  which  he  himself,  with- 
ont  being  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  serving.  He  sees  himself 
released  from  the  mighty  task  of  governing  the  world,  which  until  now 
he  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  his  powers  had  not 
proved  adequate.  If  it  had  thus  far  cost  him  so  much  pains,  and  he 
still  oould  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  conflicting  elements  in  the 
course  of  the  world  to  order,  he  now  beholds  a  power  adequate  to  over- 
come every  obstacle,  and  reduce  all  opposites  to  unity.  Easilides,  part- 
ly from  a  more  profound  msight  into  tiie  essential  character  of  Christi- 
anity and  of  history,  partly  from  those  effects  of  Christianity  which 
were  before  his  own  eyes  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  future, 
foresees  ^hat  stuff  to  excite  fermentation,  and  what  separation  of  ele- 
ments, would  be  mtroduced  by  it  mto  humanity.  He  perceives  how 
the  recipient  minds  among  e\ery  people,  freed  from  the  might  which 
held  their  consciousness  m  fetters,  redeemed  from  all  creaturely  depen- 
dence, and  raised  to  (.ommumon  i^ith  their  original  source,  would  be- 
come united  with  one  anothtr  m  a  higher  unity.     All  these  effects  pre- 

1  We  may  presume  the  woiii  is  meant  which  axpeolation  of  the  Demiurge   the 

which,  according  to  the  Naaaitne  gospel,  Gnostics  referred  saeb  paesases  as  Kom.  8; 

(see  above  p  350  )  the  Holv  Ghost  is  sfud  20  21  —  Vid.  Orig.  T,  I.  in  Jonnn.  ^  24, — 

10  iiave  spoken  to  Christ  at  the  momt.nt  ol  could  be  no  otherwise  tJian  joyful  to  him. 

his  descent  upon  him.  Conip.  Didascnl.  Anatol.  opp.  Clem.  f.  796, 

*  The   glorified    appearance   in   which  D.,  wiere  the  blessing  which  the  Demiurge 

Christ,  when  united  wilh  this  exalted  being,  pronounces  on  (he  Sabbath  is  adduced,  to 

presented  bimaelf  to  the  Archon:  or  the  show  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  bim. 

sight  of  the  miraculous  dove,  which  was  a  '  Thus  Ps.  Ill;  10,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord 

eymltoi  of  the  Spirit,  which  had  come  down  is  the  lieginning  of  wisdom,"  was  interpreted, 

from  on  high ;  or  the  miracuioas  appear-  *  kiirSv  tojp  upxavTa  htaHoimavra  t^ 

ancea  accompanying  the  baptism  of  Christ,  ^sai  rov  iuutovwuhKni  wiiinaTor,  i*5rSa- 

aceording  to  the  gospel  of  the  Ehionites.  ynrai  rp  'Seujian  nap'  iXirHoi  eiafyeXt- 

'  The  annunciation  of  the  Spirit  being  mAhiav,  xat  r^  ixirXij^v  aiiTttO  ifo^mi  Ki,Ji- 

called  a  eiayy0.iov  for  the  lipx<J^7  it  is  evi-  4^ai,  opj;^  yeva/ievav  ao^ie^  ^v^Kpiv^ 

dent  that  lie  did  not  yield  to  Aa  higher  tiic^  Tt  Koi  StaKptnn^^  koI  reXeatiKSic  Kai 

power  merely  from  constraint ;  bat  his  first  ommOTaaTntiK^,  ob  yilp  /loiwi  riw  Khapmi, 


.    ...          converted  into  reverential  iiM  xai  t^v  knXoy^  Stwipiva;,  6  M  ir&ei 

,  ,      The  prospect  of  being  one  day  re-  Trpon-tpirei,  (this  then  would  be  the  apx<^l 

leased  from  the  emburrasing  governinenl  Assuming  t^  to  be  the  correct  reading,  I 

uf  the  world ,^whenjhe  elect  natares  should  ha^e  rendered^as  in  the  text:  in  this  case, 

' ""'  "     "                  "           be  understood  to  be 
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sented  themselves  to  his  imagination  aa  an  imprcasion  made  on  tJie  Ar- 
chon  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Basilides,  like  Cerinth,  attrib- 
uted to  the  redeeming  heavenly  Genius.  Most  probably  he  agreed  also 
with  the  latter,  in  supposing  that  this  Genius,  at  the  time  of  the  passion, 
left  the  man  to  himselJF,  whom  he  before  used  as  his  instrument.  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  could  not,  according  to  the  system  of  Basilides, 
have  the  least  connection  with  the  work  of  redemption ;  for  according 
to  his  narrow  conception  of  justice,  the  divine  justice  does  not  allow 
that  one  being  should  innocently  suffer  for  another ;  it  reqvures  that  the 
sin  of  each  iudividua!  sliould  be  expiated  by  suffering.  He  regarded 
not  only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  the  particular  sufferings  of  each 
individual,  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for  sin.  He  embraced  the  the- 
ory which  Christ  (John  9:3;  Luke  13 ;  2)  condemned.  "  Each  in- 
dividual suffers,  either  for  actual  sins,  or  for  that  evil  in  his  nature, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of  existence,  and  which 
may  not  as  yet  have  come  mto  actual  manifestation."  ^  Thus  it  was 
by  pointing  to  this  latter,  that  he  vindicated  Providence  in  respect  to 
the  suffering  of  children.  Wiien  pressed  with  an  objection  dra^vn  from 
the  suffering  of  men  of  acknowledged  goodness,  he  might  undoubtedly 
appeal,  and  with  good  reason,  to  the  general  fact  of  the  sinfulness  of 
human  nature,  and  reply :  "  Whatever  man  you  can  name  to  me,  he  is 
still  a  man.  God  alone  is  holy.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?     Not  one."    Job  14 :  4. 

But  the  case  was  different  when  this  proportion  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  Redeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he  is  the  Redeemer,  must  be 
pure  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directly  accuses  Basilides  of 
carrying  the  proposition  even  to  this  extont.  In  those  words,  which 
Clement  cites,  this  surely  is  not  necessanly  implied.  He  merely  says, 
"  If,  however,  you  let  this  whole  investigation  go,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
me  into  difficulty  by  adducing  the  case  of  certain  persons  ;  if  you  say, 
Then  he  has  sinned,  for  he  has  suffered,  &a."  It  might  be  held,  that 
Basilides  is  simply  speaking  here  of  certain  men  who  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration,  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  hohness ;  and 
Clement  took  the  hberty  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  But  in  tJie  first 
place,  the  objection  which  Basilides  supposes  to  be  ma^le  against  his 
position,  would  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning,  if  it  were  not  designed 
to  be  understood  precisely  in  the  sense  above  given ;  and  iiext,  this 
wide  extension  of  the  proposition  stands  intimately  connected  with  his 
theory  concerning  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin,  and  with  his  theory 
of  the  divine  justice  and  of  the  process  of  purification  to  which  every 
nature  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon  is  subjected.  The 
Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom  certainly  needed  redemption  him- 
self, and  could  only  be  made  partaker  of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heav- 
enly redeeming  spirit.  To  render  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  be- 
fore all  others  that  needed  redemption,  and  of  being  employed  as  the 

J  Sufferings,  —  expiatory  and  purgalive  of  sin,  [ijiapTia  or  the  i/iapTTiTmov.)  Strom. 
I  IT.  f,  506. 
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inatrument  for  dlffa^ng  abroad  the  influences  of  the  redeeming  Genius 
to  others,  it  was  sufficient,  ifj-asthe  most,  escelleut  and  the  purest  of 
men,  who  had  advanced  the  furthest  in  the  work  of  purification,  he 
possessed  the  mmtmMWJ  of  sinfulness.  Here  indeed  the  objection  might 
be  urged  against  the  Basilwleaii. system,  which  certainly  must  have 
supposed  that  some  proportion  existed  betwixt  the  degree  of  sin  and 
the  degree  of  punishment  —  how  then  reconcile  so  great  suffering  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  sinfulness  ?  But  here,  probably,  as  we  may  in- 
fer from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom,  he  could  be  at  no  loss  for  an 
answer :  "  The  consciousness  of  serving  as  an  instrument  for  tbe  high- 
est and  holiest  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  suffering  in  tiiis  mission, 
(perha(s,  too,  the  prospect  of  the  glory  into  which  he  was  to  enter 
t£rougn  suffering,)  so  sweetened  the  pain,  as  entirely  to  remove  the 
sense  of  suffering." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
^cation  in  the  sense  of  Paul.  He  admitted  no  such  thing  as  objec- 
tive justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  sense 
of  deliverance  from  tJie  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  Every  sin, 
whether  committed  before  or  aJter  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  or  baptism, 
must,  according  to  his  scheme,  be  in  like  manner  expiated  by  suffering. 
This  was  a  necessary  law  of  the  government  of  the  universe,  which 
could  in  no  wise  be  dispensed  with.  The  only  exception  he  makes  is  in 
the  case  of  sins  of  ignorance,  or  unintentional  sins  ;^  but  unfortunately 
Lib  explanation  of  expresKOns  so  vague  and  undefined,  has  not  come  down 
to  B3.  Perhaps  he  intended  only  sins  of  ignorance  not  involving  guilt, 
which  had  been  committed  in  a  state  of  consciousness  obstructed  by 
Bome  involuntary  confinement  —  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  rational 
principle  held  restrained  in  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  justification  (SiKaiaais,  dtKoimrvvii,')  is  meant  an  inward,  sub- 
jective condition  of  being  made  JuBt,  sanctifieation  by  the  communi- 
cating of  a  divine  life ;  such  a  doctrine  had  a  very  important  and  neces- 
sary plaee  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

Among  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Badlidean  school,  there 
are  several  other  remarkable  points  which  deserve  to  be  particularly- 
noticed. 

What  distinguishes  Basilides  from  other  Gnostics  is  this,  —  that  he 
did  not  oppose  the  Gnosis  as  the  highest  stage  in  religion,  to  tjie  irfimc, 
—  to  faith ;  but  valued  faith  itself  as  the  highest  quality.  Yet  he  dis- 
tinguished in  the  latter. a  series  of  higher  and  lower  degrees,  corres- 
ponding to  the  diiferent  grades  of  perfection  which  different  souls  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual  world  from  whence  they 
sprang.  He  supposed,  in  fact,  as  we  have  remarked,  a  series  of  grades 
in  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  of  which  one  continually  symbolized  the 
other..  Divine  germs  of  life  from  ail  these  grades  had  become  mixed 
■with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Christianity  is  the  sifting  principle, 
whereby  the  spiritual  natures  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
Bpiritotd  world  are  separated,  are  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
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own  proper  essence,  and  acquire  the  power  of  bringing  it  into  actioa, 
and  of  rising  to  that  region  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  which  they  belong 
by  virtue  of  this  their  proper  and  essential  being,  which  before  had  re- 
mjuned  undeveloped.  By  means  of  Christianity,  men  arrive,  in  this  man- 
ner, at  the  different  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their  peculiar 
natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable. 
At  iko  entrance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  into  the  world,  the  Arciion, 
in  a  word,  received  the  aafia.  i^vUnpivn'n-'i^.  Now  that  by  which  this 
process  of  separation  actually  takes  place  in  the  different  natures, 
and  by  which  each  individual  is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the 
higher  world  which  corresponds  to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  faith.  In 
this  way  we  must  understand  the  Basilidean  school,  when  they  taught 
that  "  faith  and  election,  both  taken  together,  constitute  one  thing,  an- 
swering to  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  the 
faith  of  each  individual  nature  in  this  world  exactly  corresponds  to 
its  supramundane  election."  ^ 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilidcs,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that 
the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  he  found  it  existing  with 
the  majority  in  the  church,  met  irith  more  favor  and  experienced 
greater  justice  from  him,  than  it  usually  did  from  other  Gnostics'.  These 
ordmary  behevers  he  recognized  as  Christians,  members  of  one  Chris- 
tian community ;  and  he  distinguished  in  this  regard  only  different 
stages  of  Christian  knowledge.  Faith  he  considered  the  common  foun- 
dation of  Chmtian  fellowship,  and  supposed  only  that  besides  this, 
which  was  common  to  all,  there  were  different  degrees  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness. It  is  evident  then,  that  he  was  far  from  ascribing  the 
iriirrv,  considered  as  faith  grounded  on  outward  authority  and  cleav- 
ing altogether  to  things  sensible,  exclusively  to  the  psychical  class.  He 
jmderstood  faith  to  be  in  its  essence  an  inward  piinciple.  Faith, 
according  to  his  apprehension,  is  a  conviction  that  springs  from  the 
c  ontact  of  the  spirit  with  the  godlike,  from  the  attractive  power  exer- 
ci.  sed  by  the  higher  world  over  its  kindred  spirit.  The  spirit  has  re- 
yei  "Jed  to  it  that  higher  region  of  existence,  whence  it  came  and  to  which 
it  b  elongs;  and  it  feels  itself  drawn  towards  its  kindred  element. 
Faith':  is  an  immediirte  fact,  which  renders  all  evidence  superfiuoua. 
TheMpirit,  in  this  ease,  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  its  own 
essene  e  by  an  immediate  intuition.^  The  soul  agents  to  that  which 
does  ni->t  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  is  not  presented  to  it 
under  any  form  of  sense.^  Although  the  elect  live  on,  as  strangers  in 
the  worl  d,  yet,  through  the  buoyancy  of  faith,  they  perceive  the  reality 
of  the  things  of  that  higher  world  which  beam  on  them  from  afar.  But 
to  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  each  individual's  faJth  must  corres- 
pond also  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  his  hope  —  the  conviction 
.that  he  shall  actually  enter  into  that  higher  world  to  which  he  had  been 

laiS'  Ixaerav  SiaaTTipji,  nar'  inaxoTMiSiiiia  KaraTJiipci  voiinK^.     Strom.  1.  II.  f.  363. 

.3"  ae  rn;  iKfio-yiic  r^f  i^ze/jxaa/iiov  TTpi  Koa-  *  Faith  is  a  jjivx^;  uvyxara^eaic  "pa;  ti 

uutllP   iiTiiffTC   ^ufftuf  nimirrtaSai  irirtnv.  tuw  /i^  KivovaTtm  a'lrrSijciv  SiH  r6  /t^  tra- 

SlMHU.  I-  II.  f.  863.  pdvai.     L.  c,  f.  371. 
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already  vtnited  by  faith ;  shall  attain  to  the  full  possession  of  those  bless- 
ings which  faith  has  laid  hold  on.^ 

Now  if  we  perceive  Eomething  of  the  Pauline  spirit  in  the  pecahar 
prominence  which  Basilidea  gives  to  the  idea  of  faith,  yet  presently  we 
Bee  him  again  departing  widely  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  inasmuch  as  ho 
places  the  essence  of  faith  rather  in  an  intuitive  than  in  a  practical  and 
ethical  element ;  malong  it  proceed  rather  from  an  intuition  of  the 
spirit,  than  from  a  determination  of  the  will  conditioning  the  direction 
of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  difference  is  grounded  in 
the  very  nature  of  his  fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinua  brought  against  the  Gnostics  generally, 
that  they  neglecled  ethics,  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  the  school  of  Bar 
eilides ;  for  Jsidorua  composed  a  system  of  ethics,  from  which  unfortu- 
nately but  a  yery  few  words  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

The  moral  system  of  BasiHdes  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  Cosmog- 
ony. Assuming  a  mixture  of  opposite  principles,  and  considering  the 
development  of  the  human  race  aa  a  process  of  purification,  which  was 
to  he  carried  onward  to  its  end  by  Christianity,  he  must  necessarily 
have  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  moral  system  to  be  this — • 
namely,  that  the  godlike  nature  of  man  should  be  purified  from  the 
foreign  elements  adhering  to  it,  and  approach  continually  nearer  to  its 
free  development  and  activity.  Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a 
microcosm,  —  carrying  within  himself  opposite  elements  from  two  oppo- 
site kingdoms.  In  the  elements  foreign  to  his  higher  nature,^  are 
reflected  the  different  properties  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  inineral 
kingdoms  ;  — hence  the  temperaments,  de^res  and  passions  which  cor- 
respond to  these  different  properties,  (for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive 
nature  of  the  ape,  the  murderous  disposition  of  the  wolf,  the  hardness 
of  the  diamond,  &c. ;)  — the  collective  sum  of  all  these  efiluxes  from 
the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind,  irrational 
soul,^  which  constantly  threatens  to  check  and  disturbs  the  activity  of 
man's  godlike  nature.  The  laidorus  above  mentioned  thought  it  of 
great  importance  to  secure  this  doctrine  against  the  objection  or  the 
misapprehension,  that  its  tendency  was  to  destroy  moral  freedom,  and 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  all  wickedness,  as  if  it  resulted  from  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  these  foreign  mixtures.  He  appeals,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  superior  power  of  the  godlike  element.  "  Having,  by  the 
rational  principle  within  us,  so  much  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  appear 
as  oon(}uerors  over  the  lower  creation  within  us."  *  "Let  one  but  have 
the  loill,"  says  he,  "  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  one  will  ac- 
quire the  power"  ^  But  this  earnest  will,  this  true  love  for  goodness, 
is  for  the  most  part  the  only  thing  wanting.     "  We  say  indeed  with 

1  KaTiiXk^Xas    elvai   rg   iKaarov  iXmSi  '  The  ^«lJ  wpaa^^c  uAo/of. 

itn!  Trjc  TiOTeuif  rijv  Sape&v.     L.  n.  f.  363.  *  Am  6e  riji  XoyiSTiK^  Kpeirntvn!  yevo- 

Tliere  is  a  remftrkable  poincidenpe  between  /^ouf,  n^r  iiamuai  tv  fipiv  liTicitwc  ^av^ 

the  definitions  of  faith  bv  Basilides  and  vai  KpaToivrae. 

Hugo  a  St.  Viciora.           '              ^  "Strom.  1.  III.  f.  427:  etAijoaru /lovow 

^  Appendages  of  matWr,  jrooiroor^/Jaro.  /iitaarioai  tJ  naiZv  nal  IjriTeiiitTiu 
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the  mouth,  we  will  not  sin.  But  our  soul  has  the  inclination  to  sin.  A 
person  in  this  condition  is  restrained  onlj  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  he 
13  destitute  of  love." 

It  might  easily  be  inferred  from  the  whole  connection  of  the  Basili- 
dean  system,  that,  in  ^ving  so  high  a  place  to  the  faculty  of  irill,  Isido- 
rus  would  by  no  means  ascrihe  to  it  an  independent  self-sufficiency,  nor 
deny  Ihe  necessity  of  a  higher  assistance  of  grace.  By  his  theory  of 
redemption,  he  acknowledged  ifc,  in  effect,  to  be  necessary,  that  the 
godlike  in  human  nature  ^ould  receive  its  true  freedom  and  power  of 
right  action  by  means  of  its  union  with  the  higher  source  of  divine  life. 
How  earnestly  bent  he  was  on  remindbg  men  of  their  need  of  help,  is 
shown  by  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  a  person  suffering  under  severe 
trials,' — 'Words  wMch  prove  at  the  same  time  how  far  he  was  from 
cherishing  a  speculative  pride,  that  despised  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  enjoyed  by  the  Chmtian  communities.  He  exhorts  the  individ- 
ual not  to  retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren  for 
their  intercessions,  to  seek  in  their  society  the  strengthening  of  his  di- 
vine life,  in  order  that,  so  strengthened,  he  might  find  confidence  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  invisible  saints.  He  says  of  one  in  this  condition, 
"  Let  him  not  separate  himself  from  his  brother.  Let  him  say,  I  have 
entered  into  the  sanctuary;  I  can  suffer  no  evil."^  If  a  person  thus 
afflicted  felt  himself  too  much  oppressed  by  the  power  of  temptation,  he 
should  say  to  his  Christian  brother,  "Lay  thy  hand  on  my  head,  (^ve 
me  thy  blessing)  and  he  would  receive  spiritual  and  sensible  assistance  " 
(feel  himself  relieved  in  spirit  and  body.)^  What  importance  he  as- 
cribed to  prayer,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  distinguishes  the  different 
moral  states  of  the  soul  by  the  different  character  which  prayer  must 
assume  according  to  those  states  —  that  is,  according  as  one  feels  con- 
strained to  thank  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  for  new  assist- 
ance for  the  impending  conKct.^ 

The  Basiiideans  were  far  from  being  ^ven  to  extravagant  ascetic  no- 
tions. We  have  already  observed  how  this  mode  of  apprehending  the 
dualktic  element,  which  came  so  very  near  ia  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, would  by  no  means  lead  necessarily  to  a  decided  and  morose 
asceticism.  They  allowed  a  value,  it  is  true,  to  the  unmarried  hfe,  as 
a  means  which  would  enable  one  to  occupy  himself  undisturbed  by 
earthly  cares,  solely  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they 
regarded  this  as  a  thing  of  which  all  were  not  capable,  and  which  was 
not  advisable  for  all.  They  recommended  marriage,  as  a  means  of 
subduing  the  sensuous  impulses,  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
suffer  many  temptations.  At  the  ground  of  this  view  of  marriage,  there 
lies,  it  is  true,  a  very  low,  a  mere  negative  and  sensuous  notion  of  the 
institution ;  and  hence  indeed  the  exaggerated  worth  ascribed  to  celib- 
acy.    We  do  not  perceive  here  the  more  profound  and  positive  view  of 

1  Oiroc  ToO  aiOi^oi  jt^  jupife<rf(j,  T^yc-         ^  Ka!  TJr^eTat  ^(ni&ciav  xal  vojitI/v  Kal 
TU,  on  cl(n?^ihi&a  iyH  etc  ril  ayia-  oiiiv     oimSjjr^ji. 
Mva/iai.jra-ddv.    Scrom.  L  IIL  f.  427.  *Th[a    is   clear   from  Isidore's  words: 
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ite,  as  a  realization  of  the  moral  idea,  or  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  ID  a  good  of  kumanity ;  a  loflier  conception,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  becomes  faintly  visible  in  the  Valmtinian 
Gnoaia. 

We  must  notice  finally,  one  other  remarkable  phenomenon.  In  the 
Basilidcan  doctrine,  there  arc,  aa  we  have  seen,  marks  of  a  relationship 
with  certain  Ebiomte  elements  :  accordingly  it  agreed,  in  prefer- 
ence forthe  Apostle  Peter,  with  the  Christians  of  that  party.  And  yet,^ 
inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  Easilidea  acknowledges  the  authority  also 
of  the  Apcffltle  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  attributing  so 
much  authority  to  the  words  of  this  Apostle,  recorded  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans  f  as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  so  ap- 
parent in  his  doctrine  concerning  the  essence  of  faith  and  concerning 
marriage.  We  hence  perceive  then,  that  these  opposite  elements  stood 
by  no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  aa  never  to  admit  of  being 
united  in  the  phenomena  of  these  times, 

Valentine  and  hib  School. — Next  after  Basilidea  we  place  Val- 
entine, who  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  period;  though  somewhat 
later.  To  judge  from  his  Hellenistac  style  of  expression  and  the 
Aramaean  words  that  occur  in  his  system,  he  was  of  Jewish  descent. 
It  is  said,  he  was  hy  birth  an  Egyptian ;  ^  and  it  may  be  safely  pra- 
Bumed  that  he  received  his  education  likewise  at  Alexandria.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life ;  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  expound  and  promulgate  his 
doctrines  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  his  fundamental  ideas  he 
agrees  with  Basilides ;  but  differs  from  him  in  his  mode  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  in  the  ima^native  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them. 
But  as  the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  Gncstic  schools,  and  of  their 
later  followers,  from  whom  these  doctrines  received  some  peculiar  mod- 
ification, were  never  carefully  distinguished ;  and  as  moreover  many 
cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  from  a  common  source,  became  inter- 
mixed with  the  Valentinian  system  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
with  certainty,  from  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  those 
doctrines  which  belong  properly  to  Valentine  himself,  the  author  of  the 
school. 

Like  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  chain  of  being 
the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos  (the  abyss,  where 
the  spirit  is  lost  in  contemplation.)  This  term,  by  itself,  makes  it  evident, 
that  he  conceived  under  it  something  different  from  the  Absolute  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  the  absolutely  simple.  The  word  leads,  with- 
out doubt,  to  the  pre-supposition  of  an  infinite  fulness  of  life ;  and  thia 
same  infinite,  transcendent  exuberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first 
place,  a  self-conception  (a  Karolaiil^uvnv  iavrov,')  a  self-limitation,  in 
case  anything  was  to  come  into  existence.  The  Neo-Platonio  oo 
withdraws  itself  from  ail  possibility  of  comprehension,  on  account  of  its 
absolutely  simple  unity ;  but  the  primal  Essence  of  Valentine,  on  accoimt 

1  The  Basilidcans  traced  back  their  Gno-        ^  See  above,  p.  404.  _ 
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of  its  transcendent  fulneaa  of  life.  The  Bythos  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
something  direcfclj  opposed  to  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-PIatonic  philoso- 
^y.  It  may  doubtless  have  happened,  that  with  many,  the  fonner 
idea  passed  over  into  the  latter ;  and  indeed  Valentinians  are  cited, 
who  made  out  of  the  Bythos  something  exalted  above  all  opposition,  of 
which  even  existence  could  not  be  predicated ;  the  Absolute,  identical 
with  Nothing.' 

What  Basilides  denominates  the  SwdiiEt^,  (powers,)  are  in  the 
system  of  Valentine  the  JEons,^  The  idea  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  aa 
in  th-e  primal  source  of  all  existence,  (the  Bythos,)  the  fulness  of  all  life 
js  stilL  undeveloped,  so  with  the  development  of  life  from  him,  members 
were  formed,  standing  as  complements  one  to  the  other,  predominantly 
creative,  and  predoimnanUy  receptive  ^ons,^  masculine  and  feminine, 
by  whose  mutual  inworking  the  chain  of  unfolding  life  progressively  ad- 
vances. The  feminine  goes  to  integrate  the  masculine,  and  both  con- 
stitute the  Pleroma,  (jd  n7.iipupa)  ;*  and  SO  also  the  complete  se- 
ries of  jEons,  as  one  whole,  as  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  flowing 
out  from  the  Bythos,  —  which  whole  again  constantly  requires  fructificar 
lion,  so  to  express  it,  from  the  same  source,  stands  to  it  in  the  feminine 
relation, — was  called  the  Pleroma.  The  AiWm  essence  of  God,  no 
being  can  comprehend ;  it  ia  the  absolute  ayvunrm.  He  can  be  known 
only  so  iar  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  or 
jEons.  The  several  ^ons  are  various  forms  of  manifestation,  phases, 
names  of  him  who  in  his  hidden  being  is  incomprehensible,  inefeble,  ex- 
alted above  all  possibility  of  conception  or  representation,^  even  as  that 
first  self-manifestation  of  the  Hidden,  the  Monogenes,  is  called  distine- 
livelj  the  invisible  tuzme  of  the  Bythos  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has 

conceived    himself,  the   irpiirov  KaraXijmov,  the   notuXk^ic  to6    djei^rou.)    It 

is  a  profound  idea  of  the  Valentiman  system,  that  as  all  existence 
has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythos,  so  the  existence  of 
all  created  beings  depends  on  Hmitatiim.  While  each  remains  within 
the  limits  of  its  own  individuality,  and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its 
own  proper  place  in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  can  be  fitly  adjusted 
to  one  another,  and  the  true  harmony  be  preserved  in  the  chain  of  un- 
folding life.  But  as  soon  as  any  being  would  overstep  these  limits,  as 
soon  as  any  being,  instead  of  striving  to  know  God  in  that  manifesta- 

1  Irensus,  who.  slaWs  ihe  different  opin-  ra  ri^eixc  r^  jr7.dnfmTi,  isrS  /iisSevbg  Trpu- 

lona  ■  of  the  Valenldniana   respectin"   the  ripov  dJJlou  TEdti/iiva. 
Byriioa,  djserves :  0/  fikv  yitfi  airdv  ufuyov        "  Por  the  explanation  of  this  wonl,  see 

?,eYoaaiv,  /ir/ri  a^j>eva,  p^re  ■Si/^eiav,  fu/Te  aboTe. 

a^uf  ivra  Ti.    Iren.  1. 1,  at  the  end.    The        'A3  in  all  thereat  of  creation,  which  pre- 

'  disciples  of  such  Gnostics  would  soar,  ia  sents  a  B^mboL  of  that  highest  order  of  the 

their  spec  alations,  abave  their  master, —  universe,  this  two-fold  scries  of  facttirs  may 

would  aiceiuj  to  a  primal  ground  still  more  be  traced. 

simple.    IreniBuB  eilca  one  of  this  dcscrip-        '  Which  word  these  Theosophers,  who 

tion,  whom  he  not  unaptly  describes  as  assuredly  never  thought  of  adhering  strict- 

ir^JlTMTepav  Koi   yvwnriKaTEpov  kneiiTctvo-  ly  10  the  grammatical  signification  of  their 

^iVf,  who  knew howtodistiugnish between  t«rms,  understood  perhaps  at  one  and  the 

the  /tavoTt/t,  (he  ivot^f  aud  the  Iv,  and  was  same  time,  in  an  active  and  passive  sense : 

in  the  habit  trf  saying  of  every  priadpU,  so  t6  ir^ijpoiiw  and  t*  jrXijpow/ieiJOtf. 
1  name  it.   In  this  Irenseus  finds  good  mat-        >  The  JRonA  are  /topfoi  roO  iSeofl,  4wi- 

ter  of  ridicnle  -  i^jioXoyriKs  &rt  airily  6n?/io-  /tara  tov  aVijvo^rjTOii. 
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tion  of  himself  which  God  caakea  to  him  at  his  own  proper  position, 
boltllj  attempts  to  penetrate  intJj  liis  biiUen  essence,  such  a  being  runs 
the  hazard  of  plunging  into  nothing.  Instead  of  apprehending  the 
Real,  he  loses  himself  in  the  Unsubstantial.  Horua,  (ipoj.)  the  genius 
of  limitation,  of  the  finite,  the  power  that  fixes  and  guards  the  bounds 
of  individual  existence,  restoring  them  nherever  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed, occupies  therefore  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Valen- 
tine ;  and  the  Gik^is  here,  so  to  speak,  bears  witness  against  itself. 
The  ideas  of  Horns  and  of  the  Redeemer  must  of  necessity  be  closely 
related  in  the  Valcntinian  system  ;  a?  the  forming  and  redeeming  of 
existence  are  kindred  conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in 
respect  to  both  occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  fact, 
Horus  was  also  called  by  many  lurpunjc  and  auriip,  Eedeemer  and 
Saviour.  There  are  occasional  intimations  of  a  scheme,  according  to 
which  the  Horus  was  regarded  as  only  a  particular  mode  of  the  operar 
tion  of  one  redeeming  spirit ;  just  as  the  Valentinian  system  gave  differ^ 
ent  names  to  this  power,  according  to  the  different  points  of  his  activ- 
ity and  hLs  different  modes  of  operation,  extending  through  all  the 
grades  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  transformed  these  different  modes 
of  operaUon  into  so  many  different  hypostases. 

In  the  Valentinian  doctrines  concerning  this  Horus,  there  are,  lying 
at  bottom,  profound  ideas  on  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life 
in  general  and  in  detail ;  important  in  their  hearing  on  Christian  ethics, 
and  the  mode  of  contemplatmg  the  great  facts  of  history.  Valentine's 
school  perceived  that,  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life,  two 
moments  must  concur,  a  negative  and  a  positive,  both  standing  necessarily 
connected  with  eaoh  other, — the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality 
from  the  foreign  elements  by  which  it  had  become  vitiated,  into  which  it 
threatened  to  become  dissolved  —  and  the  establishment  of  the  purified 
individuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  steadfast  shaping,  its  assumption  of 
its  own  nature.  Two  operations  were  ascribed  to  the  Horus ;  the  nega- 
tive, by  virtue  of  which  he  defines  every  existence  within  itself,  sepa- 
rates and  keeps  away  from  it  every  foreign  element ;  ^  and  the  positive, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  fixes,  moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar 
essence,  those  that  have  been  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by 
which  that  essence  was  disturbed.^  The  first  operation  was  to  be  desig- 
nated preeminently  by  the  name  Sjiof,  the  second  hj  the  term  aravpo;. 
In  this  latter  appellation  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  significa- 
tions cross,  stake,  palisade.  Those  two  appellations,  however,  may 
perhaps  not  always  have  been  so  sharply  discriminated;  since  tmropof 
■with  the  signification  cross  might  in  fact  also  be  a  symbol  of  the  sepa^ 
rating,  destroying  energy  of  the  Horus.^  Where  Christ  says,  "  I  am 
not  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  the  sword,"  they  found  the 
description  of  that  negative  energy  of  the  Hoi  us,  whioh  separates  from 

1  The  irepyeia  /leptrmKi  xai  Stoptm-iKJi.  nients  of  the  world  from  Eensaoas  lusts 

^  1!\ie  Ivcpysia  iSpaenKil  Koi  arnpiirrtsii.  'Atto-Iihthi  ical   anorrr/aai    *0i    uijiopieai  b 

8  Clement  of  Alexandria  also   employs  oroipJe  einawn    and  on  tills  Is  founded 

tie  cross  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  jiower,  the  uvurainL^      Slrom  lib  U  f  407 

whereby  the  soul  is  made  free  from  the  ele- 
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one  another  the  godlike  and  the  ungodliko.  And  where  John  the  Bap- 
tist announces  the  appearance  of  Christ,  with  the  fan,  and  with  the  fire 
by  which  the  chaff  should  be  consumed,  it  was  considered  hy  the  Val- 
entiniana  as  a  description  of  thia  activity  of  the  Ilorua  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  world,  represcnling  how  he  would  destroy  all  the 
flv,  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  wbere  Christ  says,  "  No 
man  can  he  my  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross  and  follows  me," 
they  saw  a  description  of  that  divine  power,  symholized  by  the  cross, 
whereby  each  individual,  becoming  purified  from  what  is  foreign  to  him, 
and  attaining  to  a  self-aubsistent  shaping  of  the  higher  life  in  his  own 
individuality  and  to  a  well-defined  impression  of  this  individuality  re- 
fined by  a  godlike  life,  first  becomes  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.^ 

While  BasiHdes  ascribed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element  with  mat- 
ter to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  on  the  kingdom  of 
Light,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to  a  disturbance 
originating  in  the  Pleroma,  and  a  consequent  sinking  down  of  the  di- 
vine germ  of  life  from  the  Pleroma  into  matter.  Like  Basilides,  he  ac- 
knowledged the  manifestation  of  a  divine  wisdom  in  the  world ;  but  here 
also  the  lower  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  higher.  It  is  not  the  dirine  wis- 
dom itself  which  is  the  soul  of  this  world;  not  the  ^on  aofta,  but  ita 
immature  birth,  which,  before  it  can  reach  its  maturity,  needs  to  pass 
through  a  gradual  development.  The  idea  which  lies  at  bottom  here  is, 
that  in  the  world  we  are  presented  with  a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom 
going  on  to  unfold  itself;  that  through  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
through  the  redemption,  this  manifestation  first  attains  to  its  end ;  that, 
contemplated  in  this  connection,  the  world  presents  the  image  of  the 
divine  wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly  that  ^on, 
the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices,  —  when  everything  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  — to  find  that  it  has  recovered  its 
lost  idea  Qv&v/iiiati) — since  now  the  manifestation  corresponds  to 
the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former  to  immedlite 
vision.  A  symbol  of  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  woman  who  lighted 
a  candle  to  seek  after  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and  finally  after  the  house 
had  been  swept,  rejoices  to  find  it,     Luke  15 :  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  u^u  and  a  mra  ao^ia,  —  the  Aeha- 
moth.^  This  latter  b  the  mundane  soul,  from  whose  mixture  with  the 
<:Art  springs  all  living  existence,  in  numberless  gradations;  higher  in 
proportion  to  its  freedom  from  contact  with  the  vXn,  lower  in  proportion 
as  it  is  drawn  downward  and  affected  by  matter.  Henee  arise  the  ihret 
ranks  or  orders  of  existence.  1.  The  divine  germs  of  life,  superior  by 
their  nature  to  matter,  and  akin  to  the  aa'^ia,  to  the  mundane  soul,  and 
to  the  Pleroma,  —  the  spiritual  natures,  #Dnc  -nveviiaTiKoi.  2.  The 
natures  originating  in  the  life  that  has  been  divided  by  the  mixture  of 
the  iM,  the  psychical  natures,  ^iaa^  iivx'Kni;  with  which  begins  ar 
altogether  new  order  of  existence,  an  image  of  that  higher  mundane 
system,  in  a  subordinate  grade ;  and  finally,  3.  The  ungodlike  nature^ 
which  resists  all  amelioration,  and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  d    ' 

1  Iran.  lib.  I.  c.  3, }  5.  ^  nTO'38. 
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tJie  nature  of  bliiict  appetency  and  passion.  Betwixt  all  those  natures 
sprung  from  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life,  (which  flows  out  from  the 
Bythos  through  the  mediation  of  the  ^ona,)  —  from  the  Pleroma 
down  to  the  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into  humanity,  the  scat- 
tered seed  that  is  to  attain  to  its  maturity  in  this  earthly  world  —  there 
are  only  differences  of  degree;  but  betwixt  those  three  orders  of  exis- 
tence, there  is  an  essential  difference  of  kind.  Hence  each  of  these 
orders  must  have  its  own  independent,  governing  principle;  though 
every  process  of  culture  and  deveiopment  ultimately  leads  back  to  the 
Bytbos,  who,  through  the  mediation  of  these  manifold  organs,  corres- 
ponding to  the  numberless  gradations  of  existence,  influences  all,  and 
whose  !aw  alone  is  supreme.  He  can  never  himself,  however,  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  what  is  alien  from  his  essence.  Ac- 
cordingly there  must  appear  at  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence 
which  intervenes  between  the  perfect,  the  godlike,  and  the  ungodlike, 
the  material,  a  being'  —  as  the  type  of  the  highest  —  who,  while  believ- 
ing that  he  acts  independently,  must  yet  subserve  those  general  laws, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  exempted,  m  realizing  the  highest  ideas  to 
the  bounds  of  matter.  This  being  is  to  the  physical  world  whal;  the 
Bythos  is  to  the  higher ;  —  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  involunta- 
rily acts  as  the  instrument  only  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  Demiurge 
of  Valentine.  Moreover,  the  IT^le  has  its  representative  principle, 
through  which  its  activity  is  exerted ;  but  a  principle  which,  by  its 
nature,  is  not  formative  and  creative,  but  only  destructive ;  nsmely, 
Satan?  1.  The  nature  of  the  wj-eu^nsw,  the  spiritual  order,  is  to  be 
essentially  in  relationship  with  God  (the  i/iooicnov  r^  fleo ;)  hence  the 
hfe  of  unity,  the  undivided,  absolutely  simple  (oiaia  hitidi,  ,/aniocii^,') 
2.  The  essence  of  the  ^vxmoi  is  separation,  division  into  multiplicity, 
manifoldness ;  but  which  subordinates  itself  to  a  higher  unity,  whence 
it  admits  of  being  derived,  first  unconsciously,  then  consciously.  3. 
The  essence  of  Satan  and  of  hia  whole  kingdom  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  all  unity ;  separation  and  disunion  in  itself,  without  the  least  recipi- 
ency, without  any  point  of  coalescence  whatever,  for  a  unity ;  with  the 
striving  to  dissipate  all  unity,  to  extend  its  own  inherent  disunion  to 
everything,  and  to  rend  everything  asunder.^  This  principle  has  no 
power  to  fix,  to  assert  anything,  but  only  the  power  to  deny ;  it  is  un- 
able to  create,  to  produce,  to  form,  but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.* 
The  first  of  these  grades  constitutes,  by  its  nature,  imperishable  life, 
the  essential  a-ji^apuia ;  the  ^ur""''.  on  the  other  hand,  stands  mid- 
way betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  perishable,  —  the  soul  of  nature 
being  mortal,  and  capable  of  being  made  immortal  only  through  a 
higher  informing  power.  The  ^>x'i^oi  attain  to  immortality,  or  they 
fall  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according  as  they  yield  themselves  by  the 

^  The  peaon/i.  *  Thns  defined  by  Heracleon,  who  saya : 

^As   Ileracleon   defines  him:  /lepoc    Iv  OC   j-eiwp  ToiaSra  rtva  rj   lavmv  i^aoci, 

fil!}C  ri7f  ii?iJK-     Vid.   Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  f  flnpo^roifi  j'dp  jioJ  ivaHlcicovTa  rotif  ^^A)j- 

XIII.  ^  16.                     ^  flevriii:  dc  airL    Orig.  in  Joimn.  T.  XX 

*  The  {fiiala  i7olvaxiS!/i:,  ihat  seeks  to  as-  5  20. 
EJmilate  every  thing  to  Itself. 
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bent  of  their  will  to  the  godlike  or  to  the  ungodlike.  The  essential- 
being  of  Satan,  as  of  the  *^i;,  is  death  itaelf,  annihilation,  the  negation 
of  ail  existence, — which  in  the  end,  when  every  existence  that  has 
been  rent  by  it  shall  hare  developed  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and 
become  sufficiently  established  in  itself,  will  be  vanquished  by  the 
force  of  the  Positive,  and  having  attracted  within  its  sphere  all  kin- 
dred ungodlike  natures,  resolve  itgelf  into  its  own  nothingness-  1.  The 
essential  being  of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  oui> 
ward ;  an  Activity,  not  of  one  thing  outwardly  on  another,  but  one 
which  has  no  obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  life  and  agency  exalt-ed  above  the 
antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essential  being  of  the  ^M  is,  in 
itself  considered,  the  rest  of  death;  but  a  spark  of  life  having  fallen 
into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certain  analogon  of  life,  it  hecame  a 
wild,  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Satan,  its  represen- 
tative, to  whom  was  attributed,  and  as  well  to  all  men  aldn  \a  him  by 
their  nature,  no  rational  consciousness,  no  self-determming  will,  but 
only  a  blind,  wild  impulsive  nature,  only  desire  and  passion.^  When 
he  looked  at  the  crimes  committed  among  men,  which  filled  him  with 
abhorrence,  this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  present  itself  to 
a  man  like  Valentine.^  3.  Peculiar  to  the  Demiurge  and  his  subjects 
the  Psyehid,  is  the  propensity  to  create,  to  produce  without  them- 
selves—  a  busy  activity.  They  would  always  be  doing,  without  really 
understanding,  as  is  common  with  such  busy  natures,  what  they  are 
about,^  without  being  really  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ideas  that 
govern  them.* 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  important  in  the 
Valentinian  than  in  the  Basiiidean  system,  forming  properly  its  central 
point ;  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  notions  of  creation  and  of  redemption  in  this 
scheme.  It  was  yet  more  the  aim  and  effort  of  this  system  to  com- 
prehend the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  connection  of  the  universal 
process  of  development ;  —  as  to  go  back  to  the  first  germ  of  dishar- 
mony in  the  universe,  so  also  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  redomp 
tion  in  its  primal  ground.  It  must  be  allowed,  this  was  so  done,  that 
the  speculative  interest  was  continually  flying  more  and  more  beyond 
the  practical.  As  a  process  of  unfolding  life  pervades  every  region  of 
existence,  and  as  the  disharmony,  which,  in  its  germ,  began  in  the  Ple- 
roma  itself,  extended  itself  from  thence  still  more  widely ;  so  the  ivhole 
mundane  course  can  only  fJien  attain  to  its  end,  when  harmony  has  been 
restored,  as  in  the  Pleroma,  so  through  all  the  grades  of  existence, 
What  takes  place  in  the  Pleroma,  must  he  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other 
gi-adations  of  being.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  work  of  redemption 
takes  place  in  different  gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is 

1  Heradeon  sajs :  Tiv  diit^oXov  /i^  Ix^iv  f.  7G2.    Consult,  however,  on  this  tract,  Iho 

^D,mia,  iXk'  im^vjiiav.    OrLg.  in  Joann.  inveadgations  in  nij  "  Genetic  development 

T.  xY.  I,  20.  of  tlie  Gnostic  systems,"  p.  305. 

*  Notiee  the  remBrkable  manner  in  which        '  ^ixsi^  'jroTAepyog.  'nohi'Kpo.yiujv, 
a  Valentinian  expresses  himself  on  this        *  For  evidence,  see  Herocleon,  Orig.  in 

point  in  the  dialogne  on  Free  Will, ascribed  Joann,  T.  XIII  c  16,  25,  30,  51,  59;  T 

to  Methodius.    Galland.  Bibl.  patr.  T.  JIL  XX.  c.  20, 
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here  carried  out  in  different  forms  at  different  positions,  so  accordingly 
it  is  tKe  same  agent  of  the  manifestation  of  the  hidden  God,  the  same 
agent  through  whom  the  life  that  flowed  out  fi-om  God  is  again  reunited 
with  him,  ivlio,  working  progressively  onward  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  presents  himself  under  different  hypostases,  acpording  as  he 
accomplishes  his  work  at  different  stages  of  existence.  Thus  it  is  the 
same  idea,  which  is  represented  in  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a 
Soter.  The  Soter  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  entire  world  without  the- 
Pleroma ;  and  hence  also  its  former ;  where  we  must  take  into  view 
■what  has  been  said  already  respecting  the  two-fold  activity  of  the 
HoruB.  By  the  process  ^i  forming,  the  higher  element  is,  in  the  first 
place,  freed  from  its  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganized, 
formless  existence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form. 
By  the  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  first  att^ns  to  mature,  full 
development,  and  to  clear  self-consciousness.  Redemption  completes 
the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine  life  of  the  Pleroma  concen- 
trates and  reflects  iteelf  in  the  Soter,  and  through  him  works  farther 
onward  to  individual  shaping,  to  the  sowing  of  the  spiritual  natures, 
affining  to  the  Pleroma,  in  the  world,  and  their  maturation  to  perfected 
existence.  The  Christ  of  the  Pleroma^  is  the  working,  the  Soter  with- 
out the  Pleroma,  the  recipient,  forming,  perfecting  principle.^ 

The  Soter  first  proves  his  redeeming,  formative  power  on  that  yet 
immature  mundane  soul,  originating  in  ^e  Pleroma ;  —  the  same  power 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  the  kindred,  spiritual  natures 
that  sprang  out  from  her,  the  common  mother  of  the  spoltual  life  in 
the  lower  world,  (see  above.)  The  Soter  is  properly  the  former  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  as  he  is  its  redeemer ;  for  the  formation  of  the 
world  is  in  truth  the  first  beginning  of  the  process  of  development, 
which  can  be  brought  to  its  full  completion  only  through  the  redemp- 
tion. The  Soter,  as  the  inward,  actuating  principle,  inspires  in  the 
mundane  soul,  destined  to  reunion  (syzygia)  with  him,^  the  plastic 
ideas ;  and  she  communicates  them  to  the  Demiurge,  who  conceives 
that  he  acts  independently.  The  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated 
and  impelled  by  the  might  of  these  ideas  in  forming  the  world.  Thus 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia  or 
the  Soter,  as  the  artists,  but  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Demiurge 
is  employed  only  as  an  instrument.  Smce  every  picture,  however,  is, 
from  its  nature,  but  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  prototype,  and 
can  be  really  understood  only  by  him  who  has  the  mtmtion  of  the  lat^ 
ter,  so  the  Demiurge  with  his  creation  is  but  an  imperfect  representa- 

1  la  the  TOTToc  peooTfjToc.  are,  with  the  Gnostics,  equivalent  notions. 

*  So  Bays  Hcraclpon  of  the  Soter  in  hia  Tiie  uiidetevmined,  unorganized,  answers 
relation  to  Ciirist.  The  former,  he  observes,  in  the  spiritual  province  to  the  vXn.  Ac- 
receives  die  divine  seed,  yet  undeveloped,  cordingly,  in  the  Valentinian  fragments,  in 
out  of  the  Pleroma  from  the  latter ;  and  Irenseus,  lib.  I.  c.  8,  }  4,  —  to  the  Tpo^aX- 
g^ves  it  the  first  shaping  towards  determin-  luv  tnrep/jarit^  Tifii  53.ijv  oiaiav  is  op- 
ate,  individual  existence,  T^ti  npuriiv  fiop-  posed  the  /lOp^u,  ^riffiw,  i^epoiv. 
i^mv,  r^  Korft  yivcatv,  eif  /lop^i/i'  xat  Christ  scatters  llie  seed,  the  Soter  gathers 
^uno/idv  Ka}  wiptypn^!)v  ijayiiv  Koi  &va-  the  han'CSt.  Orig.  in  .Toann.  T,  Xlif  p.  48. 
Sd^a;.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  II,  c,  15.  To  »  KuTu  aofia,  Achamoth, 
bring  to  li^t,  to  shape,  lo  individualise, 
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tion  of  the  divine  glory ;  and  he  only,  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
revelation  of  the  inviable  divine  essence  within  himself,  can  rightly 
understand  the  world  as  a  symhol  or  picture,  and  the  Demiurge  aa  a 
prophet  of  the  Supreme  God.  The  inner  revelation  of  God,  which  is 
the  portion  of  the  mi^ftaniioi,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  cre- 
dential for  tiie  Demiurge,  as  God's  represeatative.  Valentine  iaimsclf 
expresses  the  matter  thus :  ^  "As  the  picture  falls  below  the  living  coun- 
tenance, so  does  the  world  fall  below  the  livingGod,  Now  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  picture  ?  The  majesty  of  the  countenance,  which  fur- 
nished the  painter  with  his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be  glorified  by 
the  revelation  of  its  name ;  for  no  picture  has  been  invented  as  a  self- 
subsistent  thing,  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  back  to  an  original 
type.)  But  as  the  name  of  that  which  is  represented  supplies  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  picture,  so  the  invidUe  idea  of  God  (his  invisible 
essence  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  spirit  which  is  related  fo  God)  con- 
tributes to  the  verification  of  the  copy." 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  was  to  be  revealed 
in  this  world ;  the  being  who,  through  the  invisible  revelation  of  God  in 
himself,  was  to  mediate  the  connection  betwixt  the  copy  and  the  proto- 
type ;  accordingly,  to  supply  what  was  lacking  to  the  world  in  itself 
towards  a  complete  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being.  That  man  occu- 
pies this  important  position  in  creation,  belongs  among  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Valentinian  system.  Humanity  and  the  revelation  of  God 
are  conceptions  which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each 
other.  Hence  the  primal  man  makes  his  appearance  aa  one  of  the 
.ZEons  ;  and  in  another  Valentinian  representation  it  is  expressed 
thus:  "When  God  willed  to  reveal  himself,  this  was  called  man."^ 
But  in  respect  to  this  point  also,  we  must  diatinguiah  what  the  Demi- 
urge intended,  and  what  he  was  necessitated  to  do,  in  an  unconscious 
manner,  as  the  instrument  of  the  higher  order  of  the  world.  He  eomr 
bined  with  his  angels  in  a  higher  ethereal  region,  paradise,  the  third  or 
fourth  heaven,^  to  create  man  aa  their  common  image.  This  being,  as 
lord  of  the  world,  was  to  represent  the  Demiurge  in  it.  But  here  also 
the  latter  acted  aa  the  instrument  of  a  higher  order  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Soter  and  the  Sophia. 

I  Strom,  t.  IV.  f.  509 :  'Oirfimv  kXiimiv  t/  neuMr  =  wTJirJiia).   It  may  be,  (hat  Valcn- 

c'lKiiv  rov  (uw-of  nponuTzoo,  tobovtov  ^emm  tine  hei-e  roncoived  the  Deminrgo  and  thp 

6  Kna/iO!  Tou  ^uitd;  alanog,  (which  name,  world  formed  by  him,  as  constituting  one 

according  to  what  we  bare  alrendy  obseri'cd,  image  of  the  Supreme  God,  analogous  to 

is  a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Supreme  the  ven^  yevT/roc  of  Plato,  in  the  siune  way 

God  himself.)   Tif  ofoi  dria  t^c  einovof ;  aa  Pbilo,  in  many  places,  unites  logelher 

Keya^ijitvr/  rov  jrpoffiinzoVi  napesx^nivt/o  the  Logos  and  the  world  animated  by  him. 

T^J  iaypai^y  Tbv  TUmiv,  Iva  Ti^ijflj  clf  iv6-  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  appear  from 

pm»c  aiiTO^,  (I  understand  this  as  referring  his  language  in  this  instance. 

to  his  own  name,  whitdi  was  to  be  revealed  "  'Ore  S/^eh/acv  kmSu^ai  airiv,  toSto 

by  iho  creation,)  aii  yUp  oi^o'iwfif  eiplSii  uuVjwos:  tXex^e.    Iren.  lib.  I.  e.  12,  ^  3. 

/lop^^-  aXXa  t6  Sno/ia,  (the  name  as  it  re-  *  See  those  Gnoatio  excerpta  of  the  Di- 

veala  itself  immedifll«ly  in  the  higher  self-  dnsoal.  Anntol.  or  Bcoiorov  Imrofiai,  opp. 

conaciousness,  or  in  the  spiritnal  natures)  Clement,  f.  797,  B.;  'AvSpaJroc  kp  t^i  wo- 

hnTJlpuae  rh  iiaTiprma  h  ir%iu!ef  mnipyei  paidaif  rfi  TSTuprip  oiparv  finuovpyctrai. 

Si  xai  tA  too  iSeou  aoparov  dc  morii-  roii  and  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  5,  }  2. 
ir£7r3.oo/iCTOu.     (This  is  without  doubt  the 
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Unknown  to  himself,  some  of  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  waa  communi- 
cated to  him  from  the  Pieroma,  and  this  passed  over  from  him  into 
man,^  Thus  was  revealed  in  the  appearance  of  man,  that  prototype  of 
the  heavenly  man  from  the  Pleroma  ;  and  the  being  who  was  to  repre- 
sent only  the  crowning  point  of  the  cosmical  principle,  exhibited  in  his 
appearance  tokens  of  something  far  higher.  The  Demiurge  and  his 
angels  were  seized  with  amaaement,  when  they  beheld  a  strange  and 
higher  power  enter  their  kingdom  ;  for  thej  had  not  as  yet  attained  to 
the  conscious  recognition  of  that  higher  order  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
free  obedience  of  it.  This  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  redemp- 
tion. Thus  they  were  astounded  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened 
to  exalt  itself  above  themselves.  As  Valentine  beheld  the  same  law 
pervading  every  grade  of  existence,  so  he  supposed  he  found  this  fact 
recurring  in  every  case,  where  men,  animated  by  the  inspiration  of 
lofty  ideas,  while  endeavoring  to  represent  them  in  their  works,  pro- 
duce effects  not  anticipated  by  themselves  and  are  astonished  at  their 
own  productions ;  like  the  arlist,  who,  having  formed  the  image  of  a 
god,  afterwards  falls  down  and  worships  it.  Valentine  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  point :  "  Just  as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the  presence 
of  that  form,  when  it  expressed  something  greater  than  was  to  bo  ex- 
pected from  such  a  creation,  because  a  seed  of  the  higher  essence  had 
been  invisibly  imparted  to  it,  so  also  among  the  generations  of  men  in 
this  world,  their  works  became  objects  of  fear  to  their  very  authors ;  as 
Btatues,  pictures  and  everything  wrought  by  human  hands  with  any  sort 
of  reference  to  the  name  of  God ;  for  Adam,  who  had  been  formed  to 
represent  the  name  of  man,  excited  the  fear  of  the  primal  man,  as  if 
the  latter  existed  in  him,"  ^ 

The  cosmical  principle  must,  then,  endeavor  to  assert  itself,  in  its 
self-subsistence  and  dominion,  against  the  danger  with  which  man, 
bearing  witness  of  the  supramundane  essence,  threatened  it.  The  Demi- 
urge and  his  powers  combine  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  to  suppress  in 
him  the  consciousness  of  his  higher  nature.  They  plunge  him  from  the 
psychical  region  of  the  third  heaven  into  the  world  won  from  the  HySe 
and  built  on  its  verge,  and  they  environ  his  psychical  nature  with  a 
body  formed  out  of  matter.^  But  that  this  should  so  happen,  did  not 
proceed  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he  must 
act  as  the  instrument  of  that  higher  wisdom ;  in  carrying  out  hia  own 

1  'EiTjeu  i  'Ai&fi,  ofl^Jur  air^,  inrd  rjf  'A^u  ^')/?ov  jrapeirjcii  npaovTO^  av^pimov, 

Bo^iac  hcnrapcv,  rd  enspfia  rd  Twcv/iarutSv.  (If  6^  ai>TOV  hi  air^  Kotftortirof.     Strom. 

Didascjd,  Anatol.  t  797.  lib.  II.  f.  3;5. 

'^  Koi  uOTTcp  ^o/?0f  M  kucivoa  roS  vTJin-  '  The  coiits  of  skin,  the  j(TtiiJ£f  Sfpjia- 
fiaTO^  iir^pfe  Toif  iyyi^i^,  dre  /leifova  Ttvai  of  Genesis,  which  were  commonly  so 
^^tfej-faro  T^f  TrAaacur,  iiH  Tdv  uoporoi'  in  understood  by  the  Theosophisls  of  this  pe- 
airr^  inrip/ia  SeSuKora,  rjjv  avo&ev  oiieiav  riod.  Thus  we  mnst  supply  the  hiatus 
Koi  irafifiiima0/ia>ov,  oiru,  (here  the  apo-  which  has  come  down  to  ns  in  Valentine's 
dosis  b^na.)  itni  tv  TOif  yerealc  Tuii  koct-  system,  when  it  is  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
IHKuv  av^pawav  ^pot  rd  epya  tCiii  itvSpa-  the  above-tited  passage,  "  The  angels  would 
jTiJti  Toif  iroioiiiTiii  iynisT-o,  olou  uvSpiuvTec  liave  speedily  destroyed  theic  work ; "  —  or 
Koi  tlnives;  Kal  wavTav,  (here  an  6  has  we  most  soppose  that  sentence  was  hypo- 
doubtless  slipped  out,  or  ^av^  &  may  be  Ihetical,  i.  e.  they  would  have  dcslrojtd, 
the  reading.}  al  x^'psc  uviiovaiv  tif  ova/<o  unless  they  had  been  prevented  m  an  inviB- 
*£0fi-  ek  y'uo  ovomi  uv&pUJrav  jrlanSd^  ible  njaoner  by  a  higher  power. 
36" 
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will,  he  must  subserve  the  end  of  a  higher  will ;  the  principle  of  divine 
life  waa  to  penetrate  through  all  the  grades  of  existence,  extend  itself 
even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hyle,  enter  into  the  realms  of  death  itself,  in 
order  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  But  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done. 

That  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large,  becomes  actually  real- 
ized, then,  by  those  only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher  germ  of 
divine  life  springing  from  what  had  been  invisibly  communicated  to 
the  Demiurge  (the  higher  spiritual  natures.)  They  are  the  aaJt  and 
light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  entire  humanity.  The  soul  (fvx'i') 
is  but  the  vehicle  of  the  irvEv/ianKOT,  to  enable  the  latter  to  enter 
into  the  temporal  world,  in  which  it  must  unfold  itself  to  maturity. 
When  this  end  is  attained,  the  spirit,  which  ig  destined  only  for  the  life 
of  intuition,  will  leave  behind  tliis  vehicle  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and 
every  spiritual  nature,  as  the  recipient,  feminine  element  in  relation  to 
ttie  higher  spiritual  world,  wil!  be  exalted  to  intimate  union  (Syzygia)' 
with  its  correlative  angelic  nature  in  the  Pleroma.  Only  the  higher 
faculty  of  immediate  intuition — this  is  Valentine's  meaning — ^^will  then 
be  active  ;  all  those  powers  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  aoul  which 
had  been  directed  to  the  temporal  and  the  finite,  as  the  faculty  of  re- 
flection, of  which  the  ^pvx'i  is  according  td  Valentine's  notions  the  com^ 
prehending  sum,  will  then,  in  the  Pleroma,  entirely  fall  away.^ 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the  godlike  on  everything,  even 
while  those  that  are  affected  by  it  are  unable  to  understand  it  or  explain 
it  to  themselves — 'is  a  favorite  idea  of  Valentine's,  The  Demiurge 
is  attracted  by  the  spiritual  natures  scattered  among  the  Jewish  people, 
without  knowing  the  reason  of  it.  Hence  he  made  of  such,  prophets, 
priests  and  kings.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  prophets  particularly  were 
able  to  point  forward  to  that  higher  order  of  things,  which  was  first  to 
enter  into  humanity  through  the  Soter.  According  to  the  Valentinian 
theory,  there  was  a  four-fold  principle  at  work  in  the  prophets :  1. 
The  psychical  principle,  the  humanly  limited,  the  soul  left  to  itself;  2, 
The  inspiration  of  this  ^vxv,  which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge's 
influence  upon  it ;  3.  The  irnm/iarwoi',  or  spiritual  element,  left  to  it- 
self; 4.  The  pneumatic  inspiration,  which  proceeded  from  the  informing 
Sophia.*  By  this  theory,  and  the  appKcation  of  these  four  principles, 
Valentine  could  distinguish  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  diiferent  ut- 
terances of  higher  and  lower  kind  and  import,  and  a  different  higher 
and  lower  sense  of  the  same  passages.  1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The 
isolated  prophecies  of  events,  which  the  Demiurge,  who,  though  not  omnia- 
cjent,  yet  glanced  through  an  enlarged  circle  of  the  future,  could  com- 
municate,—  the  prediction  of  a  Messiah,  likewise  proceeding  from  him, 
but  still  enveloped  in  the  temporal,  Jewish  form ;  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  as  the  Demiurge  meant  to  send  him, —  a  psychical  Messiah 
for  the  psychical  natures,  the  mier  over  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  3. 
The  ideas  touching  on  the  Christian  economy,  and  pointing  to  that,  — 
the  transfigured  Messianic  element,  set  forth  with  more  or  less  of  purity, 

1  Comp.  Aristot.  do  aninia,  Ub.  III.  c,  5.  *  Vid.  Iten.  lib.  I,  c.  7,  ^  3  et  4. 
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according  as  it  hatE  proceeded  barely  from  tlie  higher  spiritual  nature, 
or  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Sophia.  This  view  might  lead 
to  remarkable  investigations  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  Divine  and 
the  Human  in  the  prophets,  and  to  fruitful  results  connected  with  the 
exposition  of  their  writings.  We  here  observe,  emerging  for  the  first 
time,  a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  inspiration  —  a  striv- 
ing to  bring  the  religious  and  scientific  interests  to  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Valentine  acknowledged  the  rays 
of  higher  truth  to  exist  barely  among  the  Jews,  whether  he  confined 
the  spiritual  natures  to  the  Jews  alone,  or  whether  he  admitted  that 
they  were  diffused  also  among  the  heathens.  True,  he  held,  according 
to  Heracleon,^  the  Jews  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the 
pagans,  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of  Satan,  and  the  Christians,  to 
the  people  of  the  Supreme  God ;  but  this  docs  not  prove,  that  he 
meant  to  exclude  everything  of  a  higher  nature  from  the  pagans ;  for 
he  supposed  there  easted  in  Judaism  —  although  he  assigned  it  preemi- 
nently to  the  Demiurge —  scattered  examples  of  the  higher  pneumatic 
element ;  and  although  he  assigned  Christendom  to  the  Supreme  God, 
yet  he  saw  even  among  Christians  a  large  class  of  psychical  natures. 
He  is  speaking,  then,  of  the  2>^e(hminant  and  prevailing  charaeter 
only ;  and  SO  might  recognize  even  among  the  pagans,  notwithstanding 
the  predominantly  Sylia  element  in  paganism,  a  sprinkling  of  the  Pneu- 
matic. He  was  indeed  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  own  principles ;  since 
the  higher,  spiritual  life  (the  TmrviiaTiKov,')  was  to  pass  through  eve- 
ry grade  of  existence  to  the  hounds  of  matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  vXti.  What  Valen- 
tine says,  in  the  passage  above  cit«d,  respecting  the  power  of  art  em- 
ploy-ed  in  representing  the  images  of  the  gods,  allows  us  to  infer,  that 
he  judged  the  polytheistic  system  with  more  lenity  than  the' ordinary 
Jews,  who  looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits;  that,  restr 
ing  on  Acts  13  :  23,  he  believed  it  possible  to  trace  even  in  this  system 
indications,  —  corrupted  though  tliey  might  he  through  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  material  principle,  —  of  an  unknown  God,  extending  his 
uncomprehended  influence  over  all.  Accordingly,  Valentine  actually 
alludes,'  in  the  preserved  fragment  of  a  Homily,^  to  the  vestiges  of  truth 
dispersed  also  in  the  writings  of  the  pagans,  wherein  the  inward  nature 
of  God's  spiritual  people,  of  the  nveviianKoi,  scattered  through  the 
human  race,  reveals  itself:  "Much  of  that  which  is  written  in  the 
books  of  pagans,  is  found  written  in  the  church  of  God ;  this  common 
truth  is  the  word  out  of  the  heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ;  —  it  ia 
the  people  of  the  beloved  (1.  e.  this  common  higher  consciousness  is  the 
sign  of  the  Soter's  scattered  community,  of  the  i™tu/(ori«oi)  who  are 
loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  return." 

The  Soter,  who  from  the  beginning  has  directed  the  whole  process  of 
development  of  the  spiritual  life-germs  that  fell  from  the  Pleroma  to 
form  a  new  world,  the  invisihle  former  and  ruler  of  this  new  world,  — 

1  Orig-  in  Joann.  T.  Xlll.  o.  16.  "  Clem.  Strom.  I.  VI.  f,  6«. 
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Tie  must  now  enter  at  last  himself  immediate!,^  into  the  mundane  sphere, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  extending  the  act  of  redemption, — which  he  had 
originally  accomplished  on  the  mother  of  ail  spiritual  life,  the  world-soul, 
the  Sophia,  —  to  all  the  spiritual  life  that  has  flowed  from  her,  and  thua 
carry  the  entire  work  to  its  completion.  Everything,  down  to  the  Hylio 
element,  straggling  agsunst  all  existence,  was,  each  after  its  oim  degree, 
capable  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter  must,  therefore,  in  order  to 
place  everything  —  as  well  the  psychical  aa  the  spiritual  natures  —  ia 
training  for  tiiafc  stage  of  the  higher  life  of  which  each  is  capable,  enter 
into  union  with  all  these  gradations  of  existence.  Besides,  in  following 
the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  he  could  only  enter  into 
union  with  the  spiritual  nature,  and  into  that  only  in  connection  with  a 
soul  (#;t^.)  in  this  world  of  time. 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  must  always  be  conditioned  by  the 
peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  world  to  Grod,  and 
the  doctrine  concerning  man.  In  both  these  respects,  this  system  sets 
clearly  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  in  its  true  im- 
port, as  a  grand  historical  fact,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  restore  har- 
mony between  the  different  gradations  of  existence,  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  world  and  heaven  from  each  other,  and  to  raise 
the  Pneumatic  natures,  who  never  could  have  attained  by  themselves 
firlone  to  the  full  consciousness  and  the  full  exercise  of  their  higher  na- 
ture, to  fellowship  with  the  higher  world  intimately  related  to  their  own 
essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence  grounded  in  the  separation 
here  supposed  between  the  kingdom  of  th'e  Demiurge  and  that  of  the 
Supreme  God,  that  all  in  this  world  could  not  be  equally  adapted  for  the 
benefits  of  redemption  and  equally  penetrated  by  its  principle.  Certain 
antitheses  were  here  assumed  to  exist  in  human  nature  itself,  which  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  uniform  appropriation  of  this  nature  in  its  com- 
pleteness by  the  Redeemer  and  the  redemption.  In  this  system,  the 
purely  Human  (the  psychical  nature)  was  too  far  separated  from  the 
properly  Divine  (the  pneumatic  nature.)  the  oneness  of  God's  image 
in  man  too  feebly  recognized,  to  allow  of  the  full  and  adequate  appre- 
hension of  the  historical  Christ  finding  admission  into  the  realization 
of  the  original  type  of  Humanity.  The  antitheses  which  made  their 
appearance  in  the  cosmology  and  the  anthropology,  as  originally  jpven 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of  man,  must  also  betray  their 
presence  once  more  in  tho  Christology.  We  cannot  allow,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Valentinian  system  bore  towards  the  hypothesis  of  a 
merely  proto-typic  or  ideal  Christ,  and  towards  making  the  Christ  of 
history  a  barely  accidental  point  of  attachment  for  this  idea  ;  but  in 
this  respect  we  can  say  nothing  more,  than  that  his  principles  admitted 
only  of  a  one-sided,  mutilated  apprehension,  as  well  of  the  proto-typic, 
as  of  the  historical  Christ.  The  fundamental  defect  is  to  be  traced,  in 
one  word,  to  the  reaction  of  the  great  principle  of  the  ancient  world  in 
conceiving  of  the  godlike,  as  being  the  superhuman.  Though  Valentine 
could  attribute  to  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  significancy 
than  Basilides,  still  he  could  never,  according  to  those  principles,  recog- 
luze  in  him  the  full  significancy  of  the  human  element  in  connection 
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with  the  divine,  never  understand  their  true  union  in  him,  nor  even  al- 
low the  Human  itself  to  be  altogether  human,  for  there  was  still  some- 
what in  the  human  that  belonged  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  *^v- 

The  Demiurge  had  promised  hia  people  a  Redeemer,  a  Messiah,  who 
should  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Hylic  power,  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  all  that  opposed  itself  to  his  own  kingdom,  rule  in  his 
name  over  all,  and  bless  those  that  were  obedient  with  all  manner  of 
oartlily  felicity.  He' sent  this  Messiah,  who  was  the  express  imago  of 
the  Demiurge,  down  from  his  heaven ;  but  this  exalted  being  could 
enter  into  no  union  with  matter.  Destined  to  bring  about  the  annihilar 
tion  of  the  material  element,  how  could  he  indeed  assume  any  part  of 
it  to  himself?  With  the  material  body,  he  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  also  its  kindred  material  spirit  of  hfe,^  —  that  founttun 
of  all  corrupt  appetites  and  desires ;  and  how  could  he  be  the  Re- 
deemer, if  tlie  principle  of  evil  were  present  in  his  own  nature  ?  The 
Demiurge  formed,  then,  for  the  psychical  Messiah,  a  body  composed  of 
the  finest  ethereal  elements  of  the  heaven  from  which  he  was  sent  down 
into  this  world.  This  body  was  so  wonderfully  constituted,^  that  it 
could  be  visible  to  outward  sense,  and  submit  to  all  sensible  actions  and 
affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  that  of  ordinary, 
earthly  bodies.^  But  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this  — 
that  the  psychical  nature,  descended  from  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge, 
together  with  the  ethereal  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same 
re^on,  was  ushered  into  the  light  of  this  world  through  Mary,  only  as  a 
channel  of  conveyance,*  Yet  this  psychical  Messiah  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  even  the  work  assigned  him  hj 
the  Demiurge.  It  required  a  higher  power  to  vanquish  the  kingdom  of 
the  i^.  The  Demiurge  acted  here,  as  in  everything  else,  simply  in 
unconscious  subordination  to  the  Soter.  The  latter  had  decreed  on  the 
time  when  he  would  unite  himself  with  this  psychical  Messiah  as  his 
instrument,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  work  ordained  and  promised 
by  the  Demiurge,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  Demiurge  himself  had 
divined ;  to  found  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  of  a  far  loftier  description, 
the  true  character  of  which  had  been  only  intimated  in  the  sublimest 
descriptions  of  the  prophets,  which  the  Demiurge  himself  had  been  un- 
able to  understand. 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the  destination 
that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter,  meanwhile  displayed 
from  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetic  holiness.  By  virtue  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  his  body,  he  could  exercise  an  extraordinary 
control  over  matter.  He  ate  and  drank,  it  ia  true,  like  others ;  letting 
himself  down,  in  this  respect,  to  human  infirmity.  But  yet  he  did  so 
without  being  subject  to  like  affections  as  other  men.  He  did  every- 
thing after  a  godlike  manner.^ 

At  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  receive  from  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Demiurge's  representative,  his  solenm  consecration  to  the 

1  The  iiuxi)  &i,oyo;.  2  'Ef  otnovofdac,         *  'ilc  ^'^  cu^vof. 

s  lir/ia  EX  Tijc  iifavovf  V"'A:"'TC  oiiaia;.         *  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  451, 
Theodol.  Didnscd.  Aiiatol. 
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office  of  Messiah,  the  Soter,  under  whose  invisible  guidance  everjthiag 
had  been  so  direcix^d,  entered  into  union  with  him,  descending  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.  As  to  the  question,  whether  the  psychicaJ  Messiah 
possessed  with  his  soul  also  a  pneumatic  element,  so  that  the  t^vcvjui 
descended  at  the  same  time  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  the  purpose 
of  unfolding  itself  in  this  world,  and  then  serving  as  an  instrument  of 
the  descended  Soter,  or  whether  the  Soter,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
this  world,  took  from  the  Sophia  a  spiritual  nature'as  his  vehicle,  ao  that 
he  might  be  capable  of  uniting  himself  with  a  human  nature,  and  thus 
the  higher  pneumatic  principle  was  first  communicated  to  the  Messiah 
of  the  Demiurge  at  his  baptism ;  —  as  to  this  point  —  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Valentinian  schools  themselves.^ 

According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  we!l  as  that  of  Basilides,  the 
abearance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and  his  union  with  the 
psychical  Messiah  must  constitute  the  principal  thing  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  He  agreed  with  Baaiiidea  ^o  in  supposing  that  the  Soter, 
at  the  passion,  left  the  psychical  Messiah  to  himself;  and  this  passion, 
ss  it  did  not  light  on  a  material  body,  capable  of  suffering,  but  on  a 
psychical  one,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  by  him  according  to  its 
full  import.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mode  of 
contemplating  Christ's  passion,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case  of  the 
Valentinian  Gnosis,  exercised  no  such  important  influence  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gnosis  of  Basilides ;  and  that  the  Valentinians  were  far 
better  prepared  to  understand  the  significancy  of  this  passion  for  the 
Christian  consciousness.  A  power  for  the  overcoming  of  evil  and  for 
the  purification  of  the  nature  besot  with  it,  was  ascribed  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  psychical  Christ,  We  have,  in  fact,  already  become  acquainted 
with  the  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that  the  same  law  must  be 

'  The  latter  seems  to  lie  the  view  ex-  snbject  of  discourse  liere  is  undoubtedly 

pressed  in  a  passage  of  Heracleon,  Orig.  the  Soler,  who  revealed  himself  Co  Joiin  at 

T.  VL  §  23.    Gral>e  Spicel^.  T.  H.  p.  89,  the  Ijaplism ;  and  this  Soter,  at  all  events, 

in  which  passage  I  once  sapposad,  {see  my  united  MmaeK  aeeording  io  the  Valentinian. 

Genetinche  Entwickelung,  p.  149,)  though  theoiy,  not  with  Che  iixf^,  but  with  the /»v- 

erroneously,  T  had  found  Che  doctrine  of  a  chteal  Messiah,  mho  was  dolhed  mlh  Chis 

proper  incarnation  of  the  Soter,  and  of  his  body.    Consequently  John,  here  represent- 

union  with  the  liuman  nature  from  its  lireC  ing  the  person  of  the  Demiurge,  could  not 

development.    Heracleon  —  on  Johnl:2T  have  thus  expressed  his  wonder  at   this 

—  correctly  explains  the  sense  of  Uie  pas-  wonderful  body,  which  had  been  formed  b^ 

sage  in  the  first  place,  al^er  his  usual  man-  (he  Demiui^  himself.    But  the  Vatentini- 

ner;   namely,  that   "John   acknowledged  ans  were  used  to  denominate  every  outomf 

himself   unwortliy   10    perform    even    the  enueiip,  enery  vehicle  of  a  snperior  being  that 

meanest  service  tor  the  Redeemer,"  —  and  descended  to  a  lower  region  of  existence, 

then  proceeds  arbitrarily  to  imply,  in  these  a  aujif.     The  Sophia  gave  Che  Soter  a 

simple  words,  a  higher  seaw,  in  accordance  oirep/Ja  irvev/iaTiKov,  that  so  with  this  ve- 

with  his  own  theosophic  ideas:   Ois  iyCi  hide  he  might  descend  to  the  earth,  and, 

el/ii  Uavde,  ilia  il  hii  xarlk^^  iiri  /leye-  through  its  medium,  enter  into  union  with 

iSoiif  Kal  atauia  ^u/Jj,  <!(  imiir/fia,  izepl  iK  the  V™OT-    We  liave  the  evidence  of  this 

iyii  lojov  (modovtai  oi  iivaitai,  ovie  iiT/-  in  the  commendng  words  of  the  Didascal. 

yriaioToai  ^  hriXiaai  r^  irepi  air^^  Oino-  Anatol.,  which  are  as  follows ;  "O  irpoi/ia- 

vofdaii.  We  can  hardly  understand  by  "the  ^ew  aapKiov  rp  ?,6yii>,  (equivalent  to  the 

flesh"  here,  whicli  the  Soter  took  on  him  SoCer,)  i  aofia  rd  jrvev/iartK&P   enipjia, 

when  he  descended  from  the  higher  r^ion  roCro  OToXiaaiieimc  xar^Mev  6  aar^p.    It 

bordering  on  the  T^^pu/ia  and  the  ronof  was  of  this  wonderful  economy,  then,  that 

ptouTijrof,  the  body  of  the  psychical  Mea-  Honicloon  was  speaking. 
Biah,  formed  by  a  special  okwo/jia ;  for  the 
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carried  into  effect  at  the  different  stages  of  existence,  in  order  to  the 
restoraiion  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  cross,  aa  we  have 
already  observed,  was  considered  in  this  system  a  symbol  of  the  might 
that  purifies  a  nature  from  foreign  elementa,  and  leads  it  as  well  to  self- 
confioement  within  the  limits  of  its  own  proper  nature,  as  to  fixedness 
and  constancy  there.  Now  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  represented  the 
activity  of  tliis  power  in  this  lower  world.  The  manner  in  which  the 
psychical  Messiah  was  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  with  this,  over  the 
lower  creation— exhibited  himself  sharing  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity 
—  is  a  symbol  of  that  first  redeeming  act,  where  the  Soter  received  the 
sufiering  Soph  a     t    t  h  1  h      the  Stauros,  purified  her  from 

every  foreign  1  m  t  a,nd  nd  t  d  back  her  dissipating  existence 
within  ita  prope       nfi  4     md      peration  is  now  imaged  forth  by 

this  act  of  the  p  y  h  al  Christ  wl  that  which  had  been  already  ac- 
complished in  th  1  ^h  t  n  brought  about  in  the  psychical 
world.  Even  d  d  by  t  If  al  ne,  this  representalion  cannot  be 
an  idle,  fruitless,  barely  symbolical  thing,  but  there  must  be  connected 
with  it  the  like  influence,  only  after  a  manner  corresponding  to  this 
particular  stage  of  existence.  Hence  Heraeleon  could  say,  that  by  the 
cross  of  Christ  all  evil  was  consumed,^  and  that  his  passion  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  church,  cleansed  from  the  influence  of  the  mate- 
rial spirits,  may  be  converted  bto  a  house  of  God.^  Accordingly  he 
spoke  of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ's  sufieringa,  through  which 
the  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  life,  in  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  church,  is  mediated.^  By  the  words,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  psychical  Christ  commended  to  the  care 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  the  m/ev/iaTisbv  mipiia,  which  was  now  for- 
saking him,  that  it  might  not  be  kept  hack  in  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge, but  rise  free  to  the  upper  region ;  commending  to  him  also  by^ 
the  same  act  all  spiritual  natures,  who  were  represented  by  the  one 
united  with  himself.  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to  the  Demiurge, 
who  transfers  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and  government,  to  be  admin- 
istered in  his  name ;  and  the  pneumatic  Messiah  to  the  Soter,  whither 
all  the  redeemed  spiritual  natures  will  follow  hun. 

The  point  of  chief  importance,  the  main  thing  in  the  redemptive 
■work,  so  far  as  it  concerns  spirituaJ  natures,  is  the  redemption  of  which 
man's  nature  was  made  to  participate  by  its  union  with  the  Soter  at 
the  baptism  in  Jordan.  This  must  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividiial.  Of  the  sanctifying  effects  flowing  from  inward  communion 
with  the  Redeemer,  Valentine  speaks  as  follows;  "  There  is  one  good 
Being,  whose  free  manifestation  is  his  revelation  by  the  Son ;  and 
through  him  alone  could  the  heart  he  made  pure,  after  every  malign 

1  'AuijJ.iicnJoi  sat  li^viaSai  roi(  KO^ea-  '  Iva  tJji  isKXtiaiav  saTauKivanri,  oitln 

T&i,  i/in6pm(:,  (allnsion  to  the  narrative  of  XitarCir  xal  k/nropav  (r^Xaiov,  u?M  oiKoi' 

Christ's  expelling  the  cliangfra  from  the  Tmi  irarpb;  airoii.    L.  c. 

temple,  and  wilhont  doubt  meaning  here  the  "  From  the  typical  meaning  of  the  pes- 

dcraons,  or  effluxes  from  matter,  whereby  chal  supper,    hvo/icvov  /iiv  rd  ffuiSof  rofl 

God's  temple  in  humanitv  became  defiled,)  SurSpOf  tS  iv  Koa/ii^  iai/iimvcv,  ^jr^io/is- 

Ko^  jrriunv  rr/v  aanlav.     i)rig.  m  Joann,  T.  vov  ii  T^v  ivanavmi'  T^i'  cv  ya/ii,!.     Jj.  c. 

X  lM9  }  14. 
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spirit  had  been  ejected ;  for  many  are  the  spirits  ttat  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  heart,  and  allow  it  not  to  be  pure.  Ea«h  of  these  is  bnsily 
employed  in  his  own  work,  while  they,  aU  in  various  ways,  shamefully 
defile  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  fare  with  such  a  heart  much  as  with 
an  inn ;  for  the  inn  is  worn  and  trodden  to  pieces,  often  filled  with  dirt, 
being  the  haunt  of  riotous,  licentious  men,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
pla«e,  since  it  is  none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the  heart ;  —  until  it 
receives  the  heavenly  grace,  it  remains  unclean,  being  the  abode  of 
many  evil  spirits.  But  when  he  ■who  only  is  good,  when  the  Father 
adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and  resplendent  with  light ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  who  possesses  such  a  heart  is  pronounced  blessed,  for  he 
shall  see  God  "  ^ 

The  Vilentmians  were  penetrated  with  the  conscioi:snesa  that  Chris- 
tianity even  here  on  the  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  in  this  life,  the 
feOowship  with  hei^en  This  consciousness  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
Valentinian  form  of  mtuitun  "  Every  pneumatic  soul  having  its  other 
half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely,  its  attendant  angel,)  with 
which  it  IS  destmed  to  be  umted,  it  receives  power  through  the  Sofcer 
to  enter  into  this  union  (Syzygy)  spiritually  even  m  the  present  life."  ^ 

But  it  is  quite  evident  of  itself,  that  the  Valentinians  must  have  dis- 
tingmshed  the  effects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redemption,  in  their  rolar 
tion  to  the  two  petitions  of  the  Pneumatici  and  tiie  Psychiei.  The 
psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  is  released  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  hyhc  principle,  and  receives  power  to  withstand  it.  The 
pneumatical  man  is,  through  commumon  with  the  Soter,  incorporated 
into  the  Pleroma,  attains  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  nature  affining  to 
the  latter  and  exalted  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  is  em- 
powered to  develope  it  free  from  the  restraints  by  which  it  was  before 
shackled.     He  is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the  Pemiurge. 

The  two  classes  differ  from  one  another,  in  their  way  not  only  of  ar- 
riving at  Christianity,  but  also  of  appropriating  and  apprehending  it. 
The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the  faith  by  causes  out  of  themselves, 
by  facte  of  the  sensible  world,  by  nnracles;^  —  so  the  stage  of  progress 
■which  they  never  go  beyond,  is  that  of  faith  on  grounds  of  historical 
authority.  They  are  not  capable  of  the  intuition  of  the  truth  itself. 
It  is  to  such  Christ  speaks  in  John  4 :  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  does  not  arise  out  of  the  things  of  sense ; 
they  are  seized  immediately,  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature,  by  the 
intrinsic  imght  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  themselves  immediately  drawn 
away  to  that  which  ia  in  affinity  with  their  essential  being ;  *  and  in 
virtue  of  this  spiritual  contact  with  the  truth,  their  faith  is  superior  to 
all  doubt,^  Their  worship,  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trath,  ia 
the  true,  "  reasoTiabU  service  of  God." 

I  Strom,  lib.  11.  f.  409.  OECjf  mi-^eaSai,  Kcii  oixl  Xoyip  mmciecv. 

aHBrflcleon,  in  Ori^n,  T.  XIII,  4  II:     "  ■     ■    '  ""  "        '  " 

Ko/u^eirdai  irop'  airoS  ri/P  Sirva/iip  Kot  rilv  . 
iiiaaai  Kal  r^  avaxpaatv  jrpSr   ri  irA^- 

'  Ai  Ipyuv  fiaiv  exovn;  Kal  Si  aicS!;- 
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The  origin  of  tlie  Christian  life  being  thus  different,  the  position  ia 
that  life  is  different  also.  Here  arises  tlie  distinction  of  a  psychical  and 
a  pneumatical  Christianity.  By  those  of  the  one  class,  only  the  psychi- 
cal Christ  is  recognized ;  those  of  the  other  rise  to  the  divine  Soter  in 
him.  In  the  one  position,  men  rest  satisfied  with  historical  Christian- 
ity ;  in  the  other,  they  grasp  it  in  its  connection  and  coherence  with 
the  whole  theogonie  and  cosmogonic  process.  While  Christ  is  acknowl- 
edged by  those  that  belong  to  the  first  class,  only  in  consideration  of 
the  extraordinary  works  by  which  he  was  accredited  as  a  divine 
teacher,  and  what  he  revealed  is  received  on  his  authority ;  by  those 
of  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity,—  the  necessity  grounded  in  that  process,  —  is  understood; 
and  on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  doubt  To 
the  psychical  clasa,  Paul  says  that  for  them  he  knew  nothing,. and  could 
preach  nothing,  save  Christ  crucified ;  ^  that  he  could  not  announce 
to  them  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  wWch  is  hidden  even  from  the  De- 
miurge and  his  angels.  In  accordance  with  these  different  positions, 
Christ  is  presented  in  different  ways  tc  the  Christian  consciousness ;  — 
as  indeed  the  angels  themselves,  on  account  of  their  different  natures, 
do  not  all  behold  alike  the  countenance  of  the  Father.^  The  recogni- 
tion of  a  necessary  difference  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  Christ'a 
person  and  work,  grounded  in  these  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment, is  a  tnilh  lying  at  the  root  of  these  Valentinian  doctrines. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward  church  — 
those  by  whom  Christianity  is  propagated  as  the  forming  principle  of 
humanity.^  By  them  is  the  way  prepared  for  the  transfiguration  of 
the  entire  earthly  world,  and  for  the  final  destruction  of  everything 
material  and  evil;  —  an  event  that  shall  ensue,  when  matter  shaU  have 
been  deprived  of  idl  those  germs  of  life  it  had  seized  on,  and  these, 
purified  of  their  dross,  shall  have  attained  to  the  development  corres- 
ponding to  their  essential  being.  So  was  it  necessary  that  the  divine 
life  should  be  merged  in  the  world  of  death,  in  order  that  that  world 
might  be  overcome.  Valentine  addresses  these  spiritual  men  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ye  are,  from  the  be^nning,  immortal  and  children  of  eternal 
life  ;  and  ye  were  willing  t«  apportion  death  among  you,,  that  you  might 
swallow  up  and  destroy  it,  and  that  in  you  and  through  you  death  might 
die.  For  if  ye  dissolve  the  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  material  world,)  hut  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are  masters 
and  lords  over  the  creation,  and  over  all  that  is  perishable."* 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Valentinian  tendency, 
vitiated  by  a  certain  theosophic  pride,  and  an  elemait  of  Orientiil 

1  Didascal.  Anatol.  concerning  a  iwo-fold  ''Air'  apx^{  idavaTol  iure  xal  rlsva 
Diods  of  preaching  bj  the  aposcle  Paul.  In  fuSf  alaviac  Kot  Ttni  ■Skvarov  JiSi^erc 
refereiife  to  the  pjchical  men ;  'Eif^piif e     /iepiaair&ai    dc  iauToiCt    ^va    danav^a^re 

*  L.  c. ;  'Wiidf  iicaaTOQ  yvapi^ei  rhv  xipt-  rof  iv  i/itv  xal  61  i/iHv,     'Otqii  y&p  T&v 

on,  Koi  oix'  i/ioiii^  TTon-ef  rb  irpooumw  ro6  /lev  itoa/iov  Mjjre,  i/ulc  Si  /i^  KaTOAv^adc, 

irQTpSf  hpHaiv  ol  iyyehtii.  KVpieisre  Ttjc  KriiTtuf  Kal  Ti/f  ^opdc  dira- 

'  See  ilie  proof  direcily,  where  we  speak  sjjf.     Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  509,  B. 
of  Heroi'lcon. 
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austerity,  yet  there  gleams  through  these  words  a  consciousness  of 
what  Christ  intended,  when  he  called  the  bearers  of  his  word  and  spirit 
the  salt,  of  the  earth,  —  of  the  high  calling  and  place  in  the  world  of 
those  who  truly  displayed  the  image  of  Christ,  and  in  whom  the  idea 
of  Christianity  was  realized ;  who  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the 
midst  of  an  impure  world,  and  connected  with  it  by  numberless  grada- 
tions, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  gradual  purification, 

when  now  the  end  for  which  these  spiritual  mea  prepared  the  way 
should  be  attained,  the  Soter,  after  the  (hssolution  of  tiie  whole  material 
world,  should  be  umted  in  one  "  sjzygia "  with  the  Sophia,  the  ma- 
tured spiritual  natures,  paired  mth  their  respective  angels,  should  un- 
der him  enter  into  the  Pleroma,  and  the  psychical  mm  Is  occupy  under 
the  Demiurge  the  last  grade  of  the  spintual  woild  ^ — for  they  too 
should  receive  the  measure  of  ielicity  answcimg  to  their  peenliar  nar 
tare.  The  Demiur^jO  rej  Dices  at  the  appeirmce  of  the  Soter,  through 
whom  a  higher  worll  to  whioh  he  >st3  befoie  a  stimger,  has  been  re- 
vealed to  him  and  through  whom  also  relieve  i  fr  m  his  toilsome 
labors,  he  is  enabled  to  enter  mto  rest  and  enjoy  an  echo  of  the  glory 
of  the  Pleroma.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  (the  Soter,)  who 
standeth  and  heareth  him,  and  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice — rejoiceth  at  the  consummation  of  the  espousals.^ 
John  the  Baptist  spake  these  words  (John  3 :  29,)  as  a  representative 
of  the  Demiurge. 

Distinguished  Men  bblosgino  to  the  School  op  Valbnttse. — 
Among  the  men  of  Valentine's  school,  Heraeleon  was  distinguished 
for  his  cool,  scientific,  reflective  bent  of  mind.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  considerable  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Origen  ;^  perhaps  also,  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke.  Of  the  latter,  a  single  fragment  only,  the  exposi- 
tion of  Luke  12  :  8,  has  been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,* 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  fulness  of  John 
must  have  been  preeminently  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.  To  the  expo- 
sition of  this  gospel  Heraeleon  brought  a  profound,  religious  sense, 
which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning,  together  with  an  understand- 
ing invariably  clear  when  not  led  astray  by  theosophic  speculation. 
But  what  he  clnefly  lacked  was  a  faculty  to  appreciate  the  simplicity 
of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  necessary  means  for  evolving 
the  spirit  out  of  the  letter,  the  deficiency  in  which  among  the  Gnostics 
generally  has  been  already  made  a  subject  of  remark.  Heraeleon  hon- 
estly intended,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  derive  his  theology  from 
John.  But  he  was  entirely  warped  by  his  system ;  and  with  all  his 
habits  of  thought  and  contemplation,  so  entangled  in  its  mesh-work, 
that  he  could  not  move  out  of  it  with  freedom,  but  spite  of  himself, 
implied  its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  regarded  aa 
the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom. 


i*  The  union  of  the  Soter  with  the  S 
phia,  of  ihe  urgels  with  the  spiritual  na-     fteracleon. 
tiires  in  ihe  Plsronm.  '  Strom,  1.  IV.  f,  503. 
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Iq  proof  of  what  has  been  s^d,  we  will  consider  Hera«Ieoii's  inter- 
pretation of  that  noblo  passage  containing  our  Saviour's  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  With  the  simple  facts  of  the  history, 
Heracleon  could  not  rest  content ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  a  calm  psy- 
chological contemplation  of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her  relation  to  the 
Saviour.  His  imagination  immediately  traced  in  the  woman  who  was 
so  attracted  by  the  words  and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  all 
spiritual  natures,  that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike ;  and  hence  this 
history  must  represent  the  entire  relation  of  the  mieopaTiKoi  to  the 
Soter,  and  to  the  higher,  spiritual  world.  Hence  the  words  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  must  have  a  double  sense,  —  that  of  which  she 
was  herself  conscious,  and  that  which  she  expressed  unconsciously, 
as  representing  the  whole  class  of  the  •nvcviunmoi ;  and  hence  also  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a  higher  and  a 
lower.  True,  he  did  not  fail  to  understand  the  fundamental  idea  con- 
tained in  the  Saviour's  language ;  hut  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  from  the  pruicipal  point,  by  looking  after  too  much  in  the  several 
accompanying  circumstances.  "  The  water  which  our  Saviour  gives," 
says  he,  "  is  from  his  Spirit  and  his  power.  His  grace  and  hia  gifts 
are  something  that  never  can  he  taken  away,  never  can  be  exhausted, 
never  can  pass  from  those  who  have  any  portion  in  them.  They  thai 
have  received  what  is  richSy  bestowed  on  them  from  above,  communicate 
of  the  overflowing  fidness  which  they  enjoy,  to  the  everlasting  life  of 
others  also."  But  then  he  wrongly  concludes,  that  because  Christ  in- 
tended the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  symboli- 
cal sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  understood  in  the 
same  symbohcal  sense.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism,  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  spiritual  nature  —  an  image  of  its  perishable,  earthly 
glory.  The  words  of  the  woman,  —  "  Give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst 
not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw,"  —  express  the  burthensome  charac- 
ter of  Judaism,  the  difficulty  of  finding  in  it  anything  wherewith  to 
nourish  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  inadequacy  of  that  nourishment 
when  found. ^  When  our  Lord  afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her 
husband,  he  meant  by  this  her  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  the 
angel  belonging  to  her ;  ^  —  that  with  him  coming  to  the  Saviour,  she 
might  from  the  latter  receive  power  to  become  united  aad  blended  with 
this  her  destined  companion.  And  the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation is,  that  "  Christ  could  not  have  spoken  of  her  earthly  husband, 
since  he  was  aware,  fhat  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  s^nritual  sense,^ 
the  woman  knew  not  her  husband  *  —  she  knew  nothing  of  the  angel 
belon^ng  to  her ;  in  the  literal  sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that 
she  was  living  in  an  unlawful  connection."  The  water  being  the  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the  Saviour,  Heracleon  went  on 
to  infer  that  the  watei^pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  ^irit  for  this 
divine  life  on  the  paH  of  the  woman.  She  left  her  water-pot  behind 
with  Mm  ;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour, 

1  Ta  hri/iox-do" 
^  iiceivav  Tov  fioarof, 
*  Td  ir?t!ip(jua  aiirf/^.     See  ii\ 
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in  wMch  to  receive  tlie  living  water  she  came  for,  she  returned  into 
the  world  to  announce  that  Chriat  was  come  to  the  psychical  natures,^ 

In  many  of  hia  interpretations,  in  which  he  dbtinguishea  himself  by 
his  healthy  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the  depth  in  the  simplicity, 
he  is  too  simple  for  the  artificial  taste  of  Origen,  who  finds  fault  with 
him  for  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  not  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the 
spiritual  aenae.'  Explaining  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  4  :  34,  he 
says ;  "  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his  meat  to  do  the  will  of  hia  Father ;  for 
this  was  to  him  his  nourishment,  his  rest  and  his  power.  But  hy  his 
Father's  will  he  meant,  that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Father  and  be  blessed.  And  accordingly,  thia  diacourae  with  the  Samar- 
itan woman  belonged  to  the  meat  of  the  Son."  *  On  John  4 :  35,  he 
says :  "  Christ  spoaka  here  of  the  sensible  harvest,  which  was  yet  four 
months  distant ;  while  on  t!ie  other  hand,  the  harvest  of  which  he  dia- 
couraes  waa  already  present  m  reference  to  the  aouls  of  the  faithful."  * 

As  the  Gnostics  took  ground  against  the  Jewish  element  in  the  doc- 
trines- of  faith  and  morals,  they  uniformly  set  up  the  principle  that 
everything  spiritual  must  proceed  from  the  inner  life  and  temper,  in 
opposition  to  the  tendency  which  severed  good  works  from  thia  connec- 
tion, and  attributed  value  to  them  separately.  It  was  such  a  reaction 
of  the  Chriatian  spirit  among  the  Gnostics  that  declared  itself  agabat 
the  exaggerated  estimate  placed  on  the  opus  operatum  of  martyrdom, 
wherehy,  as  we  have  accn,  the  deifying  of  man  waa  promoted  among 
the  multitude,  and  spiritual  pride  and  fiilse  security  among  the  wit^ 
nessea  of  the  faith  themselves.  We  have  earlier  remarked,  that  Ea^- 
lidea  rcsiated  this  excesaive  veneration  of  the  martyrs ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  endeavored  to  depreciate  martyrdom,  though  in  connection, 
indeed,  with  false  premises  from  his  system.  But  the  way  in  which 
Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions  of  martyrdom  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  such  errors,  Hia  only  concern  was  to  show  that  the  mtn 
ness  of  Christ  should  not  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  outward  thing,  hut  be 
found  in  connection  and  in  unity  with  the  entire  whole  of  the  Christian 
Kfe.  "  The  multitude,"  says  he,^  "  regard  confession  before  the  civil 
authority  as  the  only  one ;  but  without  reason.  This  confession,  hypo- 
crites also  may  lay  down.  This  is  one  partiaular  fona  of  confession; 
—  it  is  not  tl^t  univerBal  confession,  to  oe  laid  down  by  all  Christians, 
and  of  which  Christ  is  here  (Luke  12:  8)  speaking ;  — the  confession 
\ij  works  and  actions  that  correspond  to  the  fo,ith  in  him.  This  univer- 
sal confession  will  be  followed  also  by  that  particular  one,  in  the  hour 

'  We  mnet  lillow  Heracleon  ihe  justice  ^  'Ejt!  i^f  Si^tuf  l/ieivc,  /^   olouivo; 

to  acknowledge,  that  Origen  wrongly  ac-  airifv  ivayea^ai.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII. 

cnses  him  here,  as  in  immy  places,  of  con-  J  41. 

tradioljng  himself,  —  for  how,  saja  Origen,  '  It  is  deserrmg  of  notjco,  how  Orieen 

coold    the    Saraacitsn   woman   announce  censures   Heracleon   on   account  of  this 

Christ  k>  others,  when  she  had  left  behind,  sonnd  eiqJOsitioD ;  'Owep  vo/iiCa  aailiiii  Tran' 

with  him  from  whom  she  had  parted,  the  rt   ipaaSai    Kai   TOirtivuc   i^uXii^aJ.  nal 

recipient  oi^an  of  divine  life  1    Bat  He-  pi^iarrfievuc-    L.  c  ^  38. 

racleon  was  perfectly  consistent  here;  —  in  *L.cJ41. 

'ying  (he  all^ory,  the  notion  of  "  leav-  6  j^  (hg  fragment   aboie  cited,  of  his 


applying 
mg  behii 


commentary  on  Luke. 
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of  trial  and  when  reason  requires  it.  It  ia  possible  for  those  wlio  so 
confess  him  in  words,  to  deny  liim  by  their  worlss.  They  only  confess 
him  in  truth,  who  live  in  his  confession  ;  in  whom  he  himself  also  con- 
fesses,—  having  recdved  them  to  himself  as  thej/  have  received  Am 
to  themselves.^     For  this  reason,  he  can  never  demj  himself"  ^ 

We  may  mention  further,  Ptolemxus,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
work  of  Irenseus,  (which  was  aimed  chiefly  against  Ms  party,)  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  spread  of  Valentine's  principles.  It  maybe  questioned 
whether  TertuUian  is  correct  in  saying  that  Ptolema^us  differed  from 
Valentine  principally  in  representing  the  ^ons,  whom  the  latter 
regarded  as  powers  residing  in  the  divine  essence,^  more  under  the 
form  of  hypostases ;  —  at  least  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
distinction  of  so  much  importance,  —  since,  in  every  case,  the  represen- 
tations which  the  Gnostics  framed  to  themselves  of  the  ^ons  were  at  a 
far  remove  from  abstract,  notional  attributes,  and  must  have  bordered 
closely  on  hypostases. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ptolemseus,  which  has  come  doivn 
to  our  times,  —  liis  letter  to  Flora,  a  Jady  whom  he  endeavored  to  van 
over  to  the  Valentinian  principles,*  —  shows  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  present  his  views  to  others  in  the  least  exceptionable  form.  As  the 
individual  to  whom  he  wrote  belonged  in  all  probability  to  the  catholic 
church,  it  was  particularly  necessary  for  him  to  remove  the  offence  she 
could  not  fail  to  take  at  the  opposition  between  his  views  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  and  at  the  portion,  that  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  creation  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Svpreme  God.  To 
meet  the  first  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostohc  tradition,  ^hich 
through  a  succession  of  witnesses  had  come  down  to  himself,  and  to 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  by  which  all  doctrine  should  be  settled.  By 
the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  esoteric  one,  which,  heing  himself 
deceived-,  he  traced  to  some  reputed  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  and  as  it 
regards  the  words  of  Christ,  he  could  easily  adapt  them  ta  his  system 
by  the  Gnostic  mode  of  interpretation.  As  to  the  second  point,  we 
may  well  suppose  he  would  exlubit  his  principles  in  their  mildest  possi- 
ble form,  to  gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  yet  among 
the  initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing  in  what  he  advances,  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  Valentinian  principles.  He  combats  two  opposite 
errors  —  the  error  of  those  who  held  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  Old  Testament  to  bo  the  works  of  an  evil  being,  —  and  the  error 
of  those  who  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  the  Supreme  God.  One 
of  these  parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because  they  knew  the  Demiurge 
alone,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom  Christ,  who  alone  knew  him, 
first  revealed ;  —  the  other,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  such  an  in- 
termediate being  as  the  Demiurge.     PtolemEeus  probably  would  say, 

1  'Eiiei3j7/i^TOOf  auroiJf  xaX  ixo/icvo;  iiro  tis  in  personales  suijBtentias,  qnas  Valend- 

Toimr,  nu9  in  ipsa  sumnm  diviniUitis,  ut  sensus  et 

^  Whidi  must  take  plare,  if  such  as  stand  adfectus  et  motns  inclnserat.    Adr.  Valen- 

in   this   eonneclion    with   him,  couW    be  tinian,  c.  4. 

brongtit  to  deny  him.  '  Epiphan.  hierea.  33,  5  3. 

*Nominibus  et  numeris  axinura  distinc- 

3T 
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then,  tliat  the  first  error  was  entertained  by  those  who  in  Christianity 
continued  still  to  be  Jews ;  the  second,  by  those  who  had  passed  at 
once,  without  any  medium  of  transition,  from  the  aerviee  of  matter  and 
Satan  in  paganism,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Gojd  in  the  gospel ; 
and  from  having  made  this  immense  leap  in  their  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion at  once,  supposed  there  was  also  a  like  chasm  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "  How  can  a  law  that  forbids  sin,  proceed  from  the  evil 
being  who  is  at  war  with  all  mora]  good  ?  "  he  asks ;  —  and  says  he, 
"  the  man  must  be  blind,  not  in  the  mental  eye  alone,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  body,  who  cannot  discern  in  the  world  the  providence  of  its 
maker." 

Immovably  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  sprung  from 
an  evil  being,  he  was  also  firmly  convinced  that  its  author  could  not  be 
the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Saviour  was  first  enabled  to  reveal.  Sia 
essence  b  only  goodness ;  —  Christ,  indeed,  called  him  the  being  who 
alone  is  good.  As  it  seems,  Ptolemasus  considered  punitive  justice  to 
be  something  irreeoncileable  with  this  perfect  goodn^s.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  represented  justice,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar attribute  of  the  Demiurge,  as  marking  a  stage,  lying  in  the  middle 
between  evil  and  perfect  goodness.  He  distinguished  justice  in  this 
sense  from  justice  in  the  highest  sense,  which  coincides  with  perfect 
goodness.^  That  which  is  intermediate,^  he  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  kingdom.  Ho  professes  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  one  primal  Essence,  the  One  JaitJier  who  is  with- 
out beginning,  from  whom  all  existence  springs,  and  on  whom  it  depends 
—  a  being  who  would  show  himself  to  be  greater  and  mightier  than 
the  evil  principle.  He  writes  Flora,  to  give  herself  no  uneasiness,  if  it 
should  appear  strange  to  her,  that  from  a  perfect  primal  essence  should 
proceed  two  alien  natures,  that  of  the  perishable  essence,^  and  that  of 
the  Demiurge,  occupying  the  intermediate  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
good,  from  its  very  essence,  must  produce  only  what  is  like  itself; 
"for,"  he  adds,  "you  shall  come  to  know  the  be^ning  and  ori^n  of 
this  also  in  its  proper  time."  If  Ptolemseus  was  not  here  accommo- 
dating himself,  for  the  occasion,  to  the  principles  of  the  church,  or  rep- 
resenting his  own  in  a  milder  form,  with  a  view  gradually  to  lead  on  hia 
pupil  still  farther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him  also  among  the  Gnos- 
tics before  described,  who  reduced  Dualism  back  to  an  ori^nal  Mono- 
ism  ;  for  according  to  this  view,  he  must  have  been  anxious  to  point 
out,  how  not  only  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  as  a  subordinate  stage 
of  existence  in  the  general  process  of  unfolding  life,  but  also  how  at 
length  the  i^i  must  exist  as  the  extreme  limit  of  all,  or  as  an  antithesis 
y  to  appear  once  and  to  be  overcome.* 


1  The  proof  ia  in  what  PtolemieuB  sajs  °  The  ijySopa.  the  *^ij. 

concerning  the  Demiui^e ;  'liiuc  ^.fx^eiil  *  Perhaps  Secundua  also  belonged  to  the 

&«  SucatoQ,  T^g-  hot'  airbv  SutmosivrK  Ho  party  who  supposed  eril  to  be  a  necessary 

ppa^evT^i,  Ko!  loroi  /liv  KoraSeisTepoc  too  momentam  in  the  process  of  development, 

TsXciav  Ssov  Kai   Tff  iKcivoii  doiaioaivjii  if  he  distinguished  in  the  first  Ogdoad  a 

i^TTov  oSrof  6  dfot.  TJjyjOf  rScJju  and  a  TErpof  aptoripa,  calling 

^  The  jiiaov,  answering  to  the  ruiroi;  fte-  the  first  light,  and  the  second  darkneaSi 

TOn;Tof  in  Valentine's  system.  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  I.  c  II,  ^  2. 
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Agreeing  entireiy  with  the  Valentinian  notion  of  inspiration,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  was  not  regarded  as  alike  divine,  hut  a  cooperation  of 
different  factors  was  supposed  in  the  origination  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Ptolematus  distinguished  several  elements  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.     He  divided  the  religious  polity  of  Moses  into  three  parts. 

1.  That  which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge.  2.  That  which  Mosea 
orddned  under  the  impulse  of  Ms  own  reason  lefl  to  itself.  3.  The 
additions  made  to  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  elders.^  The  Saviour,  as  he 
maintained,  plainly  distinguished  the  law  of  Mosea  from  the  law  of  God 
(of  the  Demiurge,)  Matli.  19:  6,  fcc.  Yet  again  he  excuses  Moses, 
and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  contradiction  between  him  and  the  De- 
miurge is  only  in  appearance ;  —  he  merely  yielded  through  constraint 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  a  still  greater  evil. 
What  came  from  the  Demiurge,  he  divides  again  into  three  parts.  1. 
The  purely  moral  portion  of  ^e  law,  unmixt  with  anything  evil,  which 
was  called  distinctively  the  law,  in  reference  to  which  our  Saviour  says 
he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil ;  for  as  it  contained  nothing 
foreign  from  Christ's  nature,  it  only  required  completion.  For  exam- 
ple, the  precepts  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
were  completed  in  the  precepts  which  forbid  anger,  and  impure  desires. 

2.  The  law,  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  evil,  as  for  example,  that 
which  permitted  retaliation ;  Levit.  24 :  20  ;  20 :  9.  "  Even  he  who 
rctahates  wrong  for  wrong,  is  none  the  less  guilty  of  injustice,  since  he 
repeats  the  same  action,  the  order  only  being  reversed."  Yet  he  recog- 
nized here,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  just  stated,  a  psedagogical  element. 
"  This  command,"  says  he,  "  was  and  perhaps  still  contmues  to  be  a 
just  one,  ^ven  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  those,  who  received 
the  law,  not  without  overstepping  tJie  pure  law.  It  is  alien,  however, 
from  the  essence  and  from  the  goodness  of  the  Universal  Father ;  — 
perhaps  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  Demiurge  ;^  but  more  probably 
extorted  from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kill  in  one  place,  and  com- 
mands it  in  another,  baa  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be  surprized  by  a 
sort  of  necessity."  The  Demiurge,  he  would  say,  was  not  wanting  in 
the  will,  but  in  the  power  to  vanquish  evil.  This  part  of  the  law,  as 
contradicting  the  essential  character  of  the  Supreme  God,  is  now 
wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour.  It  is  plain,  that  Ptolemfeus  miist 
have  looked  upon  the  capital  punishment  of  the  murderer  as  only  a 
second  murder.  The  state  generally,  according  to  his  doctrine,  which 
represents  retributive  justice  as  altogether  foreign  from  the  Supreme 
God,  can  belong  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  And  it  fol- 
lows, that  those  who  had  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
the  genuine,  Gnostic  Christians,  must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust. 
We  here  see  betrayed  again,  a  defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  these 
Gnostics,  which  defect  had  its  ground  in  their  speculative  theology; 

1  Plolemfflos  assnnies  lliat  the  Penlatench  *  I  ha»e  translaled  according  to  a  correc- 

dia  not  coma  fram  Moses.     He  supposed,  ton  of  the  text,  (1.  c.  c,  3,)  which  seemed 

probably,  wilh  the  ClementineB,  that  when  to  me  necesserj.  iffwc  toot^i  KaToM-ijAof. 

the  law  was  written  down  from  oral  tradi-  The  o  need  only  be  altered  \f>  v 
tion,  many  foreign  additions  of  the  elders 
ciLme  to  be  mixed  in  with  it. 
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Buice  tlie  former  could  never,  according  to  the  latter,  become  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  a  state  — 'the  possibility  was  never  ^vea  to  it  of 
becoming  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  grant 
there  was  this  of  truth  also  lying  at  the  bottom,  that  no  civil  laws  and 
civil  constitutions  can  be  derived  immediately  out  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  3.  The  typical,  ceremonial  law,  which  (see  above)  con- 
tsuned  the  figure  of  higher,  spiritual  things,  —  the  laws  concerning 
sacrifices,  concerning  circumcision,  concerning  the  sabbath,  the  pass- 
over,  and  fasts.  "  All  that  was  merely  type  and  symbol,  became 
altered  after  the  truth  appeared.  The  visible  and  outward  observance 
was  abolished.  It  passed,  however,  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  which 
the  names  are  the  same,  but  the  tJiings  are  altered.  For  it  is  the 
Saviour's  command,  that  we  also  should  present  our  offerings ;  not  offer- 
ings, however,  of  beasts  or  burning  incense,  but  the  spiritual  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  (jod,  and  giving  thanks  to  his  name  —  of  domg  good  and 
communicating  to  our  neighbors.  It  is  his  will  also,  that  we  be  circum- 
Cfied ;  —  not  however  with  the  outward,  bodily  rite,  but  with  the  spir- 
itual circumcision  of  the  heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  that  we  should 
keep  the  sabbath,  for  he  would  have  us  rest  from  doing  evil ;  also 
that  we  should  fast,  —  not  however  with  bodily  abstinence,  but  with 
spiritual,  which  consists  in  abstaining  from  all  sin.  Yet  the  praetice 
of  outward  fasting  also  is  observed  by  our  people ;  for  it  may  be  some- 
what profitable  to  the  soul,  when  performed  rationally, — not  from  imi- 
tation of  any  one,  not  from  custom,  not  from  regard  to  the  day,  as  if 
one  day  were  specially  designed  for  it — but  to  remind  us  of  the  true 
fast,  that  those  who  are  as  yet  unable  to  keep  the  latter,  may  still 
be  led  to  keep  it  in  view  by  tbe  outward  fastmg."  PtolemEeus  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  posi- 
tion, superior  to  all  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order  of  set 
fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast  days,  he  saw  something  Jewish. 

Among  the  so  called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Marcus  and  Bardemnes 
held  distinguished  rank.  We  say  so  called;  for  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect perhaps  to  express  it  thus,  that  these  two  drew  from  the  same 
common  fountain  with  Valentine,  in  Syria,  the  native  country  of  the 
Gnosis,  Marem  came  from  Palestine,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  That  Palestine  was  his  native  land,  we  may  gather 
from  his  frequent  use  of  the  Aramaean  liturgical  formula.  If  in  the 
theosophy  of  Heracleon  and  Ptolenueus  the  sdentijlc  tendency  of  the 
AlexaTidrian  school  predominated ;  in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  was  to  the  poetie  and  symholical.  He  set  forth 
his  system  in  Zipoem,  in  wMch  he  introduced  the  divine  .^ns  discours- 
ing, m  liturgical  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  of  worship,  of  which 
we  shall  cite  some  examples  hereafter.  In  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
Cabbala,  he  hunted  after  special  mysteries  in  the  numbers  and  position 
of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  iSya^  mO  oitd;,  of  a  word  manifesting  the  hid- 
den divine  essence  in  the  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  into  the  most 
subtle  details;  —  the  entire  creation  being,  in  his  view,  a  continuous 
vtteranee,  or  becoming  expressed,  of  the  ineffable.^  The  manner  in  which 
1  TJ  ipptirfiv  ftirby  yeyii^^vai. 
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the  genus  of  clivine  life,^  lying  shut  up  in  tlie  ^ons,  go  on  progressively 
to  unfold  and  indi\'idualize  themsekea,  ia  represented  by  supposing  tliat 
these  names  of  the  Inefeble  became  analyzed  into  their  separate  sounds. 
An  echo  of  the  Pleroma  falls  down  into  the  iM,  and  becomes  the  form- 
ing principle  of  a  new,  lower  creation.^ 

The  second  of  these  two,  Bardesanes,  who  can  with  still  less  propriety 
be  considered  a  disciple  of  Valentine,  lived  in  Edeasa  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  is  indicated  by  his  name  Bar  Desanes,  son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river 
BO  called  near  ^e  city  of  Edessa.  He  made  himself  known  by  his  ex- 
tensive learning.  Many  of  the  older  writers  speak  of  alterations  in  the 
systems  of  Bardesanes.  According  to  Eusebius's  account,  he  was  at 
first  a  follower  of  Valentine's  doctrines  ;  but  having  convinced  himself 
by  more  careful  examination  that  many  of  them  were  untenable,  he 
came  over  to  the  orthodox  church.  Yet  he  retained  many  of  bis  ear- 
lier doctrines :  and  hence  became  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect.  Ac- 
cording to  Epipbanius,  he  passed  over  from  the  orthodox  church  to  the 
Valentinians.  But  of  all  these  changes,  the  learned  Syrian  author  in 
the  fourth  century,  Ephraim  the  Syrian, — who  lived  in  the  country  of 
Bardesanes,  wrote  in  his  language  and  had  read  his  works, — says  hot 
a  word ;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily  explained,  how  these  false  reports 
arose.  Bardesanes,  like  other  Gnostics,  was  in  the  habit  of  accommo- 
dating himself,  when  he  spoke  publiely  in  the  church,  to  the  prevailing 
opinions;  he  let  himself  down,  m  this  way,  to  the  level  oi  ^^  psyckieal 
■natures.  He  did,  in  many  points,  really  agree,  more  than  other  Gnos- 
tics, with  that  system  of  doctrine.  He  could  even  write,  from  honest 
conviction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then  spreading  themselves 
in  Syria ;  as  for  instance,  against  those  that  denied  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  that  derived  the  visible  world 
from  an  evil  being ;  that  taught  a  doctrine  of  fatality  destructive  of 
moral  freedom.  In  truth,  the  Gnostic  Ptolemasus  had  also  written 
against  such  sectarians,  without  prejudice  to  his  Gnosticism, 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  VsJentJnian  system,  Bardesanes  recog- 
nized, in  man's  nature,  sometiiing  altogether  superior  to  the  whole  world 
in  which  man's  temporal  consciousness  is  unfolded  —  Something  above 
its  own  comprehension  —  the  human  soul  —  a  germinal  principle  sowu 

1  The  rnrepfiaTa  iriiEifpari/i^.  expressca  llie  thonglit  with  conscionsness. 

*  In  general  it  is  an  idea  peculiar  to  the  The  voke  becomes  word,  by  John's  becom- 
Gnosticfl,  ibal  the  hidden  godlike  excesses  ing  a  disciple  of  Chriac ;  —  the  (one  becomes 
itself  to  an  eclio,  and  Rnslly  a  ceisi^ioa  of  voice  when  the  praphets  of  the  Demiurge, 
all  south/  ;  and  that  f^ain  the  echo  increas-  together  with  himself,  attain  to  the  con- 
es to  a  cfeor  tone,  to  a  distinct  word,  for  the  icioufl  recognition  of  the_  higher  order  of 
revelation  of  the  divine,  Sec.  —  ideas  which  the  world  which  the  Messiah  revealed,  and 
they  could  turn  mto  a  great  variety  of  thenceforth  serve  this  higher  system  with 
shapes.  Thus  Heraeleon  says:  The  Sav-  self-ronscions  freedom.  Orig.  T.  VI.  in 
iour  is  the  vmd,  as  the  revealer  of  the  god-  Joann.  4  12.  'O  Aoyof  /liv  A  ouTijp  ^anv, 
like ;  All  prophecy,  which  foretold  his  com-  ^ui^  Sk  ii  Iv  t§  ip^/iv  jruoa  wpo^^Tiial 
ing,  without  being  distinctly  conseioua  of  ra^i;,  Ti/v  ^av^v  oUiioryiav  oieav  rfi  W™ 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah  m  its  spiritual  16yoy  yeveiTSai.  T^  vx'i'  ^ibIv  iceaSat 
sense,  was  only  an  isolated  tone  that  pre-  t^w  clg  ^aviiv  jieraQoXirv,  uaS^Toi  jiiv 
ceded  the  revealing  word ;  John  the  Bap-  j^w/jnw  iiAai;  Tp  fiera^aXKoiaij  lit  Sayo* 
tist,  standing  mid-way  between  the  Old  and  fi^^  ij,  {it  should  perhaps  read  r^,)  &A- 
New  Testament  economy,  is  the  voice,  which  2.oti  H  tj  aizd  yx""  ^k  'l"^yv. 
U  already  closely  related  to  the  word  that 
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forth  from  the  Pleroma  —  whose  essence  and  powers,  having  sprang 
from  this  loftier  region,  hence  remain  hidden  to  itself,  until  it  shall  at- 
tain to  the  fill!  consciousness  and  to  the  full  exercise  of  them  in  the 
Pleroma.^  According  to  the  GhwsUc  system,  thii  could  properly  be 
true,  however,  only  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  natures ;  hut  he  must 
attribute  also,  according  to  that  sjatem,  to  the  -paychical  natures  a 
moral  freedom,  superior  to  the  constraint  of  natural  influences,  or  to 
the  constraint  of  the  Syle.  Hence,  though,  like  many  of  this  Gnostie 
tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet  combated  the  theory 
which  held  to  any  such  influence  of  the  stars  (dpap/icuii,)  as  detei> 
mined  with  necessity  the  life  and  actions  of  men.  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served in  that  great  store-house  of  literature,  the  TpowapaaKevi)  dayyAiKJi, 
a  considerable  fragment  of  this  remarkable  production.  Bardesanes 
here  adduces,  among  other  proofs  that  the  stars  bad  no  such  irresistible 
influence  on  the  character  of  nations,  the  multitude  of  Christians  scat- 
tered through  so  many  difierent  countries.^  "  Wherever ikey  are"  says 
he  of  the  Chriatians,  "  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and 
customs,  nor  constrained  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided 
over  their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  roaster  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is  ac- 
counted shameful  among  men,  they  are  subjected.  For  as  o\xv  free 
man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  but  if  forced, 
resists;  so  on  the  other  hand  our  phenomenal  man,  as  a  man  for  ser- 
vice, cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For  if  we  had  all  power,  we 
should  be  the  All,  —  and  so  if  we  ha^i  no  power,  we  should  be  the  tools 
of  others  and  not  our  own.  But  if  God  helps,  all  things  are  possible, 
and  nothing  can  be  a  hindrance,  for  nothing  can  resist  his  will.  And 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  resisted,  yet  this  la  so,  lecause  God  is  good, 
andleta  every  natv/re  retain  iUovm  individuality  and  iti  own  free  will." 
In  conformity  with  his  system,  he  sought  to  traoe  the  vestiges  of  trath 
among  people  of  every  nation.  In  India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sages 
who  lived  in  habits  of  rigid  asceticism,  (the  Brahmins,  Saniahs,)  and  al- 
though in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
worshipped  only  one  God. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  Gnostics  who  manifested  opposition  to  Juda- 
ism ;  and  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who,  in  aiming  to  sever  Christian- 
ity from  its  connection  with  Judaism,  were  still  more  inclined  to  bring 
Christianity  into  union  with  paganism. 

The  Gnostic  Sects  in  conflict  witli  Judaism. 
The  Seels  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  indined  to  the  side  of  the  Pajan  Elenuml. 

The  Ophites.  — The  Ophites  will  form  the  most  natural  transition 
to  this  class  of  the  Gnostics ;  for  we  are  here  shown  how  the  same  ideas, 
by  receiving  a  somewhat  different  turn,  were  capable  of  leading  to  en- 
tirely different  results. 

Qgcl 
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In  the  system  of  these  sects,  as  in  that  of  the  Valentinians,  the  pre- 
dominant idea  was  that  of  a  mundane  soul,  sprung  from  a  feeble  ray  of 
light  out  of  the  Pleroma,  which,  plunged  into  matter,  communicated  life 
to  the  inert  mass,  being  itself,  however,  affected  by  it.  This  mundane 
soul,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which  re-absorba  fo  iteelf  whatever 
has  flowed  out  from  it — the  pantheistic  principle,  whose  germ  existed 
already  in  the  Valentiniaa  system,  becomes  only  more  salient  in  the 
system  of  the  Ophites,  just  as  the  properly  Cbnstian  element  retreats 
into  the  back-ground.  Different  modifications  in  this  respect  seem  to 
have  existed  also  in  diflerent  branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  The  same 
fundameTitat  prnciples  might  he  seized  and  applied  in  different  ways 
in  the  same  period,  —  according  as  the  Ghristiofn ,  the  jxurely  Oriental 
and  theoeophic,  or  the  Jeteish  element,  happened  most  to  predominate. 
The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  here 
named  laldabaoth,  in  altogether  the  same  way  as  the  Valentinian ; 
moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation  to  the  higher  system  of  the 
world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the  transition-point  between  the  two  systems. 
The  Valentinian  Demiurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  bis  limitation  imag- 
ines he  acts  with  independence.  The  higher  system  of  the  world  is  at 
first  unknown  to  him ;  he  serves  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  In  the 
phenomena,  or  appearances  coming  from  that  higher  world,  he  is  at  first 
bewildered  and  thrown  into  amaaemcnt ;  —  not,  however,  on  account  of 
his  malignity,  but  his  ignorance.  Finally  be  is  attracted,  however,  by 
the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconsciousness  and  ignorance  to  conscious- 
ness, and  thereaft«r  serves  the  higher  order  of  the  world  with  joy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ophitic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only  a  lim- 
ited being,  but  altogether  hostile  to  the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so 
remains.  The  higher  light  he  is  po^essed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation 
from  the  Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  the  bad  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
position  against  the  higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendenng  himself 
an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of  "  Wisdom "  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  natures  that  have  flowed  over  into  his  king- 
dom, and  to  draw  them  back  into  itself,  that  so  laldabaoth  with  his  en- 
tire creation,  stripped  of  every  rational  nature,  may  be  gjven  up  to  de- 
struction. According  to  the  Valentinian  system,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Demiurge  constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational,  moral  exist- 
ence, of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still  belonging  to  the  harmonious 
evolution  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  relation- 
ship of  ideas  in  the  two  systems ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites  represent 
the  Demiurge  as  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  subservient  to  Wis- 
dom, working  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation.  But  if  laldabaoth  is, 
without  willing  or  knowing  it,  an  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  divine 
wisdom,  yet  this  gives  him  no  distinction,  as  in  the  Valentinian  system, 
but  in  this  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  with  absolute  evil :  — it  does  not 
proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  but  from  the  almighty  power 
of  the  higher  order  of  world.  Even  the  evil  spirit — the  serpent  form 
( o^io^op^of ,)  that  sprang  into  existence  when  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  towards  man,  looked  down  into  the  fM  and  imaged  himself 
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on  its  surface,  must  against  his  will  serve  only  as  an  instrument  to  bring 
about  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
origin  and  destination  of  man  in  this  system  has  a  great  deal  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Valentinian  theory ;  but  a  great  deal  also  which 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Gnostic  system. 

The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  The  stars  are  the 
representatives  and  organs  of  the  eoamicaJ  principle,  which  seeks  to 
hold  man's  spirit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and  to  environ  it  with  all 
manner  of  delusions,  laldabaoth  and  the  six  angels  begotten  by  him 
are  the  spirits  of  the  seven  planets,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Saturn.*  It  is  the  endeavor  of  laldabaoth  to 
assert  himself  as  self-subsistent  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his  six  angels 
from  deserting  their  subjection,  and,  lest  they  should  look  up  and 
observe  the  higher  world  of  hglit,  to  fix  their  attention  upon  some  ob- 
ject in  another  quarter.  To  this  end,  he  calls  upon  the  six  angels  to 
create  man,  after  their  own  common  image,  as  the  crownmg  seal  of 
their  independent,  creative  power.^  Man  is  created ;  and  being  in 
their  own  image,  is  a  huge  corporeal  mass,  but  without  a  soul.  He 
creeps  on ,  the  earth,  aud  has  not  power  to  lifl;  himself  erect.  They 
therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father,  that  ho  may  ani- 
mate it  with  a  soul.  laldabaoth  breathed  into  it  a  living  spirit,^  and 
thus,  uuperceived  by  himself,  the  spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own 
being  into  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  was  deprived  himself  of  this 
higher  principle  of  life.  Thus  had  the  Sophia  ordained  it.  In  man 
(i.  e.  those  men  who  had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed) 
was  concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  creation, 
laldabaoth  is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  wrath,  when  he  beholds 
a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  the  bounds  of  bis  own  kingdom, 
rising  both  above  himself,  and  his  kingdom.  He  strives  therefore  to 
prevent  man  from  becoming  conscious  of  his  higher  nature,  and  of  that 
higher  order  of  world  to  which  he  is  now  become  related  —  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of  slavish  subm^aon. 
It  was  the  jealousy  of  the  contracted  laldabaoth  which  issued  that  com- 
mand to  the  first  man ;  but  the  mundane  soul  employed  the  serpent 
(the  ojnu^op^of.)  as  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  laldabaoth, 
by  tempting  the  first  man  to  disobedience.  According  to  another 
view,  the  serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguised  appearance  of  the 
mundane  soul ;  *  —  and  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  that  part  of  the  sect 
only  that  adopted  this  view,  which  rightiy  received  the  name  of  Ophites, 
for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent  as  a  holy  symbol ;  ■ —  to  which 
they  may  have  been  led  by  an  analogous  idea  in  the  Egyptian  religion, 
the  serpent  in  the  latter  being  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  Kneph  or 

1  The  reli^oua  books  of  the  Satiians  also  presents  the  form  of  a  serpent,  —  b.  symbol 

have  much  to  say  about  the  maniiec  iE  of  that  wisdom  of  nature,  that  soul  of  th« 

.  which  these  star-spirits  deceive  men.  wodd,  which  Winds  in  concealment  through 

^  Thus  they  explained  Gen.  1 :  26.  nil  the  different  grades  and  orders  of  natu 

'They  supposeS  they  found  this  in  Gen-  ral  life,    Theodoret  hteret.  fab.  vol.  I.  14 

esis  2 :  7.  We  perceive  how  the  Pantheistic  principle 

*  The  serpent,  a  type  of  the  fw^^micf  bo-  shines  here  more  clearly  through  the  sur 

fia: — the  winding  shape  of  the  entrails  face. 
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the  i-yaSoSaiiiuv^  who  resembled  the  eo^ia  of  the  Ophites.^  At  all 
events,  it  was  through  the  mundane  soul,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  first  man  were  opened.  The  fail  of  man, —  and  this  pre- 
sents a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ophitic  system,  though  even  in 
this  respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent  of  the  prior 
Valcntinian  theory,  —  the  fall  of  man  was  the  transition  point  from  a 
state  of  unconscious  limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now 
became  wise,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  laldahaoth.  The  latter, 
angry  at  this  disobedience,  thrusts  him  from  the  upper  re^on  of  the 
air,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal  hody,  down  to  the 
dark  earth,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark  body.  Man  finds  himself 
now  placed  in  a  situation,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary 
spirits  seek  to  hold  him  under  their  thrall,  and  to  suppress  the.  higher 
consciousness  in  his  soul;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  wiViet?  and 
purely  material  spirits  try  to  tempt  him  into  sm  and  idolatry,  which 
would  expose  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabaoth.  Yet 
"  Wisdom"  never  ceases  to  impart  new  strength  to  man's  kindred  na- 
ture, by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  influence ;  and  from  Seth, 
whom  the  Gnostics  generally  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the 
■KUfVjiarinoi,  —  the  Contemplative  natures,  —  ahe  is  able  to  preserve, 
through  every  age,  a  race  peculiarly  her  own,  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 
spiritual  nature  are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  psycMeal  Ohrist,  or  Jesus,  to  the 
Okrist  of  the  j^Jon  world,  which  latter  united  himself  to  the  former  at 
the  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites  was  like  that  of  BasiHdes  and 
the  Valentinians.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  them  was,  that  the  higher 
Christ,  in  descending  through  the  seven  heavens  of  the  seven  angels, 
or  in  wandering  through  the  seven  stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth, 
appeared  in  each  of  these  heavens  under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel 
of  the  same  kind,  thus  concealing  his  own  higher  nature  from  those 
angels,  while  he  absorbed  whatever  of  the  spiritual  seed  they  still  pos- 
sessed, and  crippled  their  power.  The  way  in  which  these  Gnostics 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  heavenly  Christ  first  became  united  with 
Jesus  at  the  baptism,  and  forsook  him  again  at  the  passion,  makes  it 
clear  how  this  entire  theory  may  have  arisen.  They  appealed,  for 
instance,  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle,  either  be- 
fore his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  fact  they  imaged 
could  be  no  otherwise  explmned  than  by  supposing  that  higher  being 
was  only  united  with  hira^  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  to  his  death.  A 
remarkable  feet,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that 
Christ  wrought  miracles  only  from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  another 
certiun  point  of  time  ;  —  only  they  gave  it  a  false  explanation. 

laldabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  see  himself  deceived  in 
respect  to  that  which  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah  —  since  the 
latter  did  not  advance  his  kingdom,  but  as  an  instrument  of  the  higher 
Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and  threatened  rather  to  sub- 
vert the  law  of  laldabaoth,  that  is,  Judiusm.     Hence  he  determined  to 

12,ii.501.2teAufl. 
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get  rid  of  him,  and  brouglit  about  his  crucifixion.  After  his  resurrec- 
tion, Jesus  remained  eighteen  months  on  the  earth.  He  received  by 
inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  higher  truth,  which 
he  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  hia  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  recipient  of  such  high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  the 
celestial  Christ  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  laldabaoth, 
unobserved  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and  receiving  to  him- 
self every  spiritual  being  that  has  been  emancipated  and  purified  by 
the  redemption,  when  released  from  its  sensible  veil.  In  proportion  aa 
Jesus  becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  this  attraction  to  himself 
of  his  kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  his  higher  virtues. 
The  end  is,  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  life  confined  in 
nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  fountain,  the  mundane  soul, 
from  which  all  has  flowed.  Jesus  is  the  channel  through  which  this  is 
accomplished.  Thus  the  planets  are  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  all 
the  rational  existence  which  is  to  be  found  in  them.  There  were  some 
among  this  kind  of  Gnostics  who  carried  the  Pantheism  through  with 
still  more  consistency ;  —  who  held  that  the  same  soul  is  diffiised 
through  all  living  and  inanimate  nature ;  and  that  consequently  all 
life,  wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  confined  by  the  bonds  of  matter  with- 
in the  limits  of  iTidividual  existence,  should  be  at  length  retracted 
through  that  channel  and  re-absorbed  by  the  mundane  soul,  or  the  So- 
phia —  the  original  source  from  whence  it  had  flowed.  Such  Gnostics 
said,  "  When  we  take  things  of  nature  for  food,  we  absorb  the  souls 
scattered  and  dispersed  in  ^em  into  our  own  being,  ajid  with  ourselves 
carry  them  upward  to  the  original  fountain."  ^  Thus  eating  and  drink- 
ing was  for  them  a  sort  of  worship.  In  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  this 
sect,  the  mundane  soul  or  Supreme  Being  says  therefore  to  the  initi- 
ated :  "  Thou  art  myself,  and  I  am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am ;  and 
I  am  difi'used  through  all.  Where  thou  pleasest  thou  canst  gather  me, 
but  in  gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself."  ^ 

Pantheism,  and  the  confounding  of  the  natural  and  the  divine  which 
results  from  it,  can  never  by  their  very  nature  have  any  favorable  influ- 
ence on  morals ;  —  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral  element  does  not 
oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper,  immorality  will  ever  be 
naturally  promoted  by  it.  Pantheism,  and  the  wildly  fanatic  spirit  of 
defiance  against  laldabaoth,  and  his  pretended,  cramping  ordinances, 
seem  in  truth  to  have  led  these  Ophites  into  the  most  unnatural  extrav- 
agances. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports  that  the 
Ophites  were  not  Christians ;  and  that  they  admitted  none  to  their 
assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  The  important  inference  might 
be  drawn,  that  this  sect  sprang  from  a  religious  party  which  existed 
before  the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and  of  which  one  portion  after- 
wards appropriated  to  themselves  some  of  the  elements  of  Christianity, 
while  another,  holding  fast  to  the  traditioual  principles  of  their  sect, 
i  Christianity  altogether.     We  should  thus  bo  led  to  the  hypoth- 

1  Epiphan,  tiieres.  26,  e.  9.  =  Chap.  3. 
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cais  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis,  which  afterwards  lE  part  received 
Christian  elements  into  itself,  and  partly  appeared  in  bitter  hostilitj  to 
them.  In  fa«t,  Origen  names,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  a  certain 
SJucrates,  who  may  have  lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.^  Moreover, 
the  striking  relationship  between  the  Ophitic  syst-emand  the  systems 
of  the  SabaBans  and  Manicbieans,  might  be  considered  as  pointing  to 
some  older  common  fountain  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis.  But  on  the 
other  side  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ophitic  formulas  of  exorcism, 
which  Origen  cites  immediately  after  he  has  made  this  statement, 
pliunly  contain  allusions  to  Christian  ideas.  And  it  might  be,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Ophites  to  the  Christ  of  the  ohurch,  the  psychical 
Messiah,  was  to  be  traced  to  a  certfun  peculiar  turn  that  had  been 
given  to  their  principles;  —  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  the 
pneumatic  and  the  psychical  Christ  —  the  light  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  latter,  may  have  become  converted,  among  a  portion  of 
their  sect,  into  a  position  of  downright  hostility  to  the  latter,  and  hence 
to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers  acknowledged,^  —  so  that 
to  curse  the  limited  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  was  finally  made 
a  mark  of  true  discipleship  to  the  higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  some- 
thing like  this  in  the  sect  of  the  Sabacans,  who  transferred  many  things 
from  the  history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Genius,  the  messenger  of  life, 
Mando  di  CJiaia,  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  proper  Christ,  from 
whom  the  true  baptism  proceeded  —  and  the  rest  to  Jesus  the  anti- 
christ, sent  by  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind.  This  Jesus  cor- 
rupted the  baptism  of  John.  And  we  shall  discover  something  suni- 
lar  to  this  in  one  variety  of  the  Basilidean  sect  soon  to  be  mentioned. 

Pseud o-Basilidbans.— These  stand  related  to  the  ori^na!  Basili- 
deans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school  of  Valentine. 
The  prudent  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Basilidean  system,'  was  here 
quite  extinguished ;  the  distinction  between  the  Supreme  Gk)d  and  the 
Demiurge  pushed  onward  to  an  absolute  Dualism,  out  of  which  had  de- 
veloped itself  a  wild  defiance  against  the  God  of  the  world  and  his  laws, 
—  a  bold  antinomianism.  According  to  their  theory,  the  redeeming 
spirit*  could  enter  into  no  union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  De- 
miurge ;  he  only  assumed  an  apparently  sensible  form.  When  the  Jews 
were  for  crucifying  him,  having  the  power,  as  an  exalted  spirit,  of  cloth- 
ing himself  in  every  speeies  of  sensible  form,  and  of  presenting  whatever 
shape  he  chose  before  the  eyes  of  the  sensuous  multitude,  he  caused  Si- 
mon of  Cyrene  (Mark  15)  to  appear  to  the  Jews  under  Us  own  shape  ; — 
while  he  himself  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  rose  without  hindrance 

1  Orig.  c.  Cela.  lib.  VI.  c.  as.  ff.    The  ob-  spoken  of  preciselj  aimilar  practical  errors 

scure  and  inaccurate  Philaeter,  who  pliites  in  fulae  followers  of  Basilides,  to  those  we 

the  Ophites  at  the  head  of  the  ante-Chris-  meet  with  in  this  sect,  we  miglit  be  led  to 

tian  sects,  cannot  be  considei-ed  afiy  good  suspect  that  tlio  so  called .  BasiUdeans  of 

authority.  Irenseus  had  no  connection  whatever  with 

'  I  am  indebted  for  this  last  remai-k  la  Basilides. 
the  profound  eriti[|ue  of  my  work  on  the        *  The  vm^.     See. above,  the  sysifim  of 

Gnostics,  by  Dr.  Gieseler,  Basilides. 

'  Unless    Clement   of  Alexandria   had 
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to  his  invisible  kingdom,  mocking  the  expectations  of  the  deluded  Jewa. 
To  these  people  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  foolishness.  They 
ridiculed  all  who  confessed  him,  as  confessors  of  a.  phantom,  dupes  to 
an  illusion  of  the  senses.  Such  men,  they  allowed,  were  no  longer 
Jews,  hut  neither  were  they  Christians.  They  ridiculed  the  martyrs, 
as  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  confession  of  a  phantom.  Those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware,  that  none 
but  a  few,  only  one  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  them.  Their  Nus 
(yovg)  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  himself  invisible  to  all ;  and 
tiiey  also  possessed  the  same.^  ■  There  was  no  form  of  sense  they  could 
not  assume,  no  visible  appearance  to  which  they  cullnta  nmlte 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  th  g  s  mult  t  1  nd 
escape  persecution.^ 

Cainitbs.' — Closely  related  on  the  side  of  the  pat  I  b  nt  to 
these  Pseudo-Basilideans,  were  the  Camites ;  th  u  1  n  p  1 1  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system,  they  belo  ^  A  t  he  at  to  k 
of-the  Ophites.  Among  them  as  well  as  among  the  feethians,  who  were 
of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fundamental  idea  —  that  the 
Sophia  found  means  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Demiurge's  world,  a  race  bearing  within  them  the  spiritual  seed  which 
was  related  to  her  own  nature.  But  while  the  Sethians,  whom  we  must 
reckon  with  the  first  class  of  Gnostics,  regarded  Cain  as  a  representar 
tive  of  the  Hylic ;  Abel,  of  the  Psychical ;  and  Seth,  who  was  finally 
to  reappear  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,^  of  the  Pneumatic  principle ; 
the  Cainites,  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
assigning  the  highest  pla«e  to  Cain.  To  such  an  extreme  did  these  ex- 
travagant Antinomians  carry  their  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  made  the  worst  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  Demiurge,  their  own 
Coryphfeuses.  They  regarded  them  as  the  sons  of  the  Sophia,  and  the 
instruments  she  employed  in  combating  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  To 
these  people,  the  apostles,  without  exception,  appeared  too  narrow  and 
restricted  in  their  views.  Judas  Iscariot  alone  possessed,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  true  Gnosis.  They  held,  that  he  procured  the  _death  of  Christ 
from  good  motives ;  for  he  knew  that  th^  was  the  only  possible  way  of 
brining  about  the  destruction  of  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  Their 
principle,  destruction  to  the  works  and  ordinances  of  the  Demiurge, 
served  as  a  pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  immorality.^  We  ought 
not  to  wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so  audaciously  perverse,  so  partial  to  the 
traitor  Judas,  should  finally  become  hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But  the 
language  of  Epiphanius,  which  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  such 

>■  This  facnlty  of  becoming  iuTisible,  was  deseril>cd  in  iiis  inaWnetive  History  of  Sects 

claimed  also  in  the  Cabalistic  school.    Wc  amoiis  the  Jews,  (Briinn,  1822.) 
bavo  n  remarltahle  example  of  this  folly  in         "  Iren.  lib.  I.  c  2*. 
S.  Maimon's  life  of  himself,  published  by        '  An  idea  nearly  related  to  the  doctrine 

Moriti ;  —  and  it  may  be  observed  in  gene-  of  the  Clementines, 
ra!,  that  a  great  many  intereating  points  of        *  Viid.  Iran.  lib.  I  e-  31-    Epiphan.  heeres 

resemblance  to  Gnosticism  may  be  traced  38. 
in  tho  later  Jewish  sects,  ivliii;h  Beer  has 
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was  actually  the  case  with  regani  to  a  portion  of  the  sect,  is  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  deserve  being  relied  upon  aa  a  safe  authority  on  this 
point. 

Cabpocrates  and  Epiphanes.;  Peodicuhs,  Antitactes,  Nicola- 
ITAKS,  SiMONiANS.' — To  the  dass_Qf  .GnostJcs  we  have  just  described, 
whose  licentious  tendencies,  so  opposite  to  Christianity,  could  only  find 
an  accidental  point  of  union  in  the  ferment  which  it  excited,  helonged 
Carpocrates.  He  resided  probably,  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in 
Alexandria,  — ■  where  a  certain  religious  eclectieism  or  syncretism  was 
then  prevailing,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  that,  emperor  himself.' 
He  drew  up  a  system  of  doctrines,  which  passed  over  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  Epiphanes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, abused  and  expended  great  natural  ialents  in  the  defence  of  a 
perverse  tendency,  most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on  the  moral  feel- 
ings. According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates  had  busied 
himself  with  the  PUitonio  philosophy,  and  tau^t  it  to  his  son.  The 
Platonic  ideas  of  the  soul's  preesistence,  and  of  that  higher  species 
of  knowledge,  which  under  the  form  of  a  reminiscence  came  from 
some  earlier,  heavenly  state  of  being,  gleam  trough  the  surface  of 
this  system,  whose  authors  seem  («  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  from 
Plato,  particularly  from  the  Phaedras.  Their  Gnosis  consisted  in 
the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  original  Eeing,^  the  highest  unity, 
from  whom  all  existence  has  flowed,  and  back  to  whom  it  strives  to 
return.  The  finite  spirits,  ruling  over  the  several  portions  of  the 
earth,  seek  to  counteract  this  universal  striving  after  unity;  and 
from  their  influence,  their  laws  and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that 
checks,  disturbs,  or  limits  the  ori^nal  communion  lying  at  the  root  of 
nature,  which  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  that  highest  unity.  These 
spirits  seek  to  retain  under  their  dommion  the  souls  which,  emanating 
from  the  highest  unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  sunk 
down  into  the  corporeal  world,  and  there  became  imprisoned  in  bodies ; 
so  that  after  death  they  must  migrate  into  other  bodies,  unless  they  are 
capable  of  rising  with  freedom  to  their  original  source.  Prom  these 
finite  spirits  the  difierent  popular  reli^ons  had  derived  their  ori^n. 
But  the  souls  which,  led  on  by  the  reminiscences  of  their  former  condi- 
tion,soar  upward  to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom  and  repose,  which  nothing  afterwards  is  able  to  dis- 
turb. As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To  the  latter 
they  attributed  only  great  strength  and  purity  of  soul,  which  enabled 
him,  through  the  reminiscences  of  his  earlier  existence,  to  attain  the 
highest  flight  of  contemplation,  break  free  from  the  narrow  laws  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  overturn  the  religion  which  had  proceeded  from 
him,  although  educated  in  it  himself.  By  virtue  of  his  union  with  the 
Monad,  (/jovof,)  he  was  armed  with  a  divine  power,  which  enabled  him 

1  See  his  letter,  cited  p.  102. 

38* 
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to  OTercome  the  spirits  of  this  world,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  govern 
the  operations  of  nature,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  preserve  the  utmost 
composure  under  sufferings.  By  the  same  divine  power,  he  was  after- 
wards enabled  to  ascend  in  freedom,  above  all  the  powers  of  these 
spirits  of  the  world,  to  the  highest  unity  —  the  ascension  from  the  world 
of  appearance  to  Nirwana,  according  to  the  system  of  Buddha.  This 
sect  accordingly  made  no  dtstincUon  between  Christ  and  the  wise  and 
good  men  among  every  people.  They  taught  that  any  other  soul  which 
could  soar  to  the  same  height  of  contemplaiaon,  might  be  regarded  as 
standing  on  an  equahty  with  Christ.  In  the  controversy  against  con- 
verting the  religious  life  into  a  mere  outward  matter,  they  took  sides 
with  St.  Paul,  but  on  a  directly  opposite  principle ;  not  on  the  principle  of 
faith,  in  the  apostle's  sense,  but  on  that  of  an  antinomian  Pantheism, 
which  looked  down  npon  morality  of  life  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  Hence 
they  foisted  a  meaning  wholly  alien  from  their  true  import,  upon  those 
fundamental  positions  of  St.  Paul  respecting  the  vanity  of  the  merit  of 
good  works,  and  respecting  jtstification,  not  by  works,  but  by  faith 
alone.  What  they  understood  by  faith  was  a  mystical  brooding  of  the 
mind  absorbed  in  the  original  Unity,  "  Faith  and  love,"  said  they, 
"  constitute  the  essential  thing ;  externals  are  of  no  importance.  He 
who  ascribes  moral  wortii  to  these,  makes  himself  their 'slave ;  subjects 
himself  to  those  spirits  of  the  world,  from  whom  all  religious  and  politi- 
cal ordinjincea  have  proceeded.  He  cannot  advance,  after  death,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  Metempsychosis,  But  he  who  can  abandon  him- 
self to  every  lust,  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death  rise  to  the 
unity  of  that  original  Monad,  by  union  with  which  he  was  enabled,  here 
in  the  present  life,  to  break  loose  from  every  fetter  that  had  cramped 
his  being,"  ^  Epiphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  position,  that  all  nature  manifests  a  striving 
after  unity  and  fellowship,  and  that  human  laws  which  contradicted 
these  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not  subdue  the  appetites  implanted 
in  human  nature  by  the  Creator  himself,  had  first  introduced  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly he  so  wrested  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law  to  make  men  holy,  and  its  design  to  evoke 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  to  treat  the  Decalogue  with  hold  con- 
tempt. This  sect  busied  itself  a  good  deal  with  the  art  of  magic. 
Whoever,  by  union  with  the  original  Monad,  was  enabled  to  rise  above 
the  subordinate  gods,  who,  like  all  things  else,  were  subject  to  change, 
—  above  the  finite  spirits  of  the  world,  could  show  this  superiority  by 
his  works,  by  producmg  effects  transcending  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
proceeded  from  those  inferior  spirits.  Thus  they  explained  the  miracles 
of  Christ ;  holding  that  any  other  person  who  rose  to  this  union  with  the 
Monad,  could  perform  similar  wonders.  These  Carpocratian  doctrines 
embody  a  great  deal  which  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  Hindoo  spirit,^ 

I  Iran.  Ub.  I.  c  25.  par  G,  Paulhier.    Paris,  1833.    Pag.  32. 

s  See  Colehrooke'a  DiBsertatlon  on  the  Althongh  by  tbis  I  do  not  mean  to  assert, 

school  of  S^iiikbya.    Essais  5ur  la  philoso-  that    these    dootrlnes  —  which,    however, 

phie  des  Hiiiiioua  par  Colebrooke,  traduits  might  well  be  possible  in  the  state  of  inter- 
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and  particularly  to  Euddhaiem.'  The  Carpocratians  paid  divino  hon- 
ors to  an  image  of  Christ,  which,  as  they  maintained,  came  original- 
ly from  Pilate.  The  same  honors  they  paid  also  to  the  images  of 
pagan  philosophers,  who  had  taken  their  stand,  like  Christ,  above  the 
popular  religion.  In  so  doing,  they  made  r^e  of  heathen  ceremonies  — 
a  practice  not  to  be  reconciled,  we  must  allow,  with  the  system  of  Car- 
pocrates  and  Epiphanes  —  and  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the  superstition 
of  their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  Cephalene 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  sprung  the  family  of  Epiphanes  on  hia 
mother's  aide,  so  great  is  said  to  have  been  the  impression  made  by 
this  young  man  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  a  temple,  a  museum 
and  altars  were  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honors  p^d  to  his  name. 
As  we  have  this  aecount  from  the  learned  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  a 
man  not  given  to  credulity  in  such  matters,  we  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  fact,  which  indeed  fully  accords  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
those  times.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  from  the  members  of  hia 
own  sect,  who  would  probably  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  on  this 
island,  that  he  enjoyed  these  honors,  as  the  greatest  of  wise  men.^ 

To  the  same  class  of  licentious  Antinomians  belonged  the  sect  of 
Antitactes,  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name.  TTie  good  and 
gracious  God,  said  they,  created  all  things  good.  But  one  of  his  own 
offspring  rebelled  ag^st  him.  This  was  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  He  it  was  that  sowed  the  tares,  engendered  that  principle 
of  evil  wherewith  he  has  encompassed  every  one  of  us ;  by  which,  we 
mMt  suppose,  is  meant  the  material  body,  constituting  at  once  the 
prison-house  and  the  fountain  of  all  sin  to  the  souls  banished  from  above. 
'J^us  he  has  placed  us  at  enmity  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  turn  set 
ourselves  at  enmity  with  him.*  To  avenge  the  Father  on  him,  we  do 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  commands.  As  a  proof  that 
the  Old  Testament  bore  witness  against  itself,  they  appealed  to  Mai.  3 : 
15,  quoting  the  language  of  the  godless  as  words  of  truth.^ 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Prodicians,  who  were  followers  of  a 
certain  Prodicus.  They  maintained  they  were  sons  of  the  Supreme 
God,  a  royal  race ;  and  therefore  bound  to  no  law,  since  kings  were 
under  none.  They  were  the  lords  of  the  sabbath,  the  lords  over  all 
ordinances.  They  made  the  whole  worship  of  God  to  consist,  probahly, 
in  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine  things.  They  rejected  prayer,  and 
perhaps  all  external  worship,  as  siuted  to  those  limited  minds  only 
which  were  still  held  in  bondage  under  the  Demiurge  ;  and  they  were 

course  between  the  nations  at  that  time —  *  We  make  no  mention  here  of  the  Cy- 
were  derived  indirectly  from  snch  a  sonrce;  renion  insciiptions,  of  whieh  so  mnch  has 
since  the  tendency  of  mptic  Pantheism  been  said  in  modern  limes;  for,  although 
exhibits  itself  in  similar  phenomena,  even  conceived  exactly  according  to  tlie  spirit  of 
independsntlj  of  all  sncli  influences;  and  this  sect,  ihey  hare  been  proved  to  be  not 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  commnni-  genuine- 
cation  from  without,  it  is  suffidenl  to  sup-  *  ' Ar nraaaofit&a  tovti^. 
pose  an  inner  relationship  of  spirit;  BS  in  ^ 'kvTeeniaav  Ty  ■Beu,  kbI  iaa^Tiaav; 
the  instance  of  the  IJeghards  of  the  middle  where,  moreover,  they  interpolated  the  word 
age,  ivaiSd.    Bv  resisting  the  unabashed  God, 

'  See  llie  remarks  which  follow,  on  Mani-  men  are  dehvei'ed  from  his  bondi^e.  Clem 

theism.  Strom.  I  III.  f.  440. 

'  Clement.  Strom,  1.  III.  f.  428. 
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in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  certain  apocryphal  boots, 
Tfhich  were  attributed  to  Zoroaster.^ 

'With  this  cfas3  of  AntJaomians  belougcd  also  the  Nicolaitana  —  if, 
indeed,  the  actual  ejdstence  of  such  a  sect  can  be  proved.  Irenfeus 
takes  notice  of  a  sect  of  this  kind  which  existed  in,  his  time.  He  traced 
its  origin  back  to  that  Nicolan8,.a  deacon,  whom  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  and  he  guppcsgd  the  same  sect  was  described 
in  the  second  chapter  xif  the  Revelation.^  But  it  might  be  doubted, 
whether  IreoBeus.was  right  in  the  interpretation  which  he  has  here 
given  of  the  passage  in  Uie  Revelataonr— whether  the  word  Nieolai- 
tans,  which  occurs  in  this  place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect, 
and  more  particularly  of  a  Gnostic  sect.  The  passage  relates  simply 
to  a  class  of  people  who  were  io  the  practice  of  seducing  Christians  to 
participate  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  io  the  excesses 
which  attended  them,  — just  as  the  Jews  of  old  were  led  astray  by  the 
Moabites,  Numb,  25.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  name  Nicolai- 
tans  is  employed  purely  in  a  symbolical  sense,  according  to  the  general 
style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  signifies  corrupters,  seducers  of  the  people, 
like  Balaam  ;  — in  this  sense,  Balaamites.^  It  was  a  lavorite  idea  with 
Irenteus,  that  the  Apostle  John,  even  at  this  early  period,  had  come 
into  conflict  mth  Gnostics  of  various  descriptions;  —  and  be  was  wont 
to  search  in  the  writings  of  John  for  allusions  bearing  directly  upon  the 
Qncffitic  heresy.  Having  found,  then,  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in 
this  passage  of  the  Revelation  to  be  the  same  that  prevailed  among  the 
Gnostics  of  his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errors  denounced 
by  the  apostle  might  have  sprung,  out  of  a  theoretical  Gnosticism ;  and 
the  name  suggested  to  him  the  Nicolas,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  as  its 
probable  author.  The  remarlo  relating  to  this  sect  in  Irenaaus  are, 
however,  really  so  obscure,  that  we  have  no  just  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  knew  anything  about  it  from  his  own  personal  observation. 
Had  we  no  other  account,  therefore,  than  that  of  IreuEeus,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  allow  it  to  be  possible,  at  least,  that  the  tradition  about 
this  sect  had  grown  out  of  some  misconstruction  of  the  passage  in  the 
Revelation ;  though  it  might  seem  strange  that  Irenteus,  without  any 
assignable  motive,,  should  represent  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  by 
the  apostles  themselves  to  a  public  office,  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical 
sect.  But  no  such  mistake  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  ease 
of  the  learned  and  unprejudiced  Clement  of  Alexandra,  who  in  the  first 
place  was  better  versed  in  historical  criticism,  and  next  appeals  to  facts 
which  could  not  have  been  fabricated.  There  were  those  who  main- 
tained the  pernicious  principle,  already  mentioned,  that  the  lower  pas- 
sions were  to  be  subdued  by  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  spirit  to 
be  affected  by  them.     So  should  men  mortify  the  flesh,  destroy  it  by 

I  Strom.  I.  L  f.  304  ;  1.  III.  f.  438 ;  1.  VII.  he  does  not  so  distingaish  them  from  oUier 

f.  722.  Gnostics,  as  to  make  their  peculiar  cbarac- 

"  Iren.  1. 1,  c  26.    Speaking  of  (biAt  pmc-  teristics  clewHy  prominent, 

ticat  errors,  lie  aaja;  qui  indiserele,  fuSia-  'Balaam  =  tiiKolao;, — according  to  tba 

^6pur,)  vivunt.  L.  cl.  III.  c.  U,  he  speaks  e(v!nol<«T  fromy^a  and  UV. 
of  their  specalfttive  errors ;  where,  however, 
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meana  of  iteelf,  show  contempt  for  it.  Their  motto  consisted  of  certain 
words  to  this  purport  which  they  ascribed  to  Nicolas  the  deacon.^  In 
a  passage  which  follows,^  the  same  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident 
in  the  life  of  this  Nicolas,  often  appealed  to  by  the  sect  in  justifieatioa 
of  their  extravagances.  Accused  by  the  apostles  of  jealousy  towards  hia 
wife,  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge,  he  led  her  forth  and 
said,  Let  him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Tet  Clement  himself  was  very 
far  from  believing  that  the  Nicola-s  of  the  Acta  waa  the  founder  of  this 
sect,  although  they  claimed  him  as  such.  He  defends  the  character 
of  the  man,  as  a  member  of  the  apostohc  church ;  and  refers  to  a  tra»^- 
tion  which  testified  that  this  Nicolas  lived  in  honorable  wedlock  to  the 
last,  and  left  behind  him  children  who  led  decent  and  pious  lives.  We 
see,  then,  that  Ireneeus  was  not  mistaken  in  assummg  the  existence  of 
such  a  sect,  but  only  careless  in  examining  into  the  truth  of  their  pre- 
tended origin.  It  was  the  custom  with  such  sects,  as  we  have  often 
observed,  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  choice  of  which  they  were  not  seldom  influenced  by  cir- 
camstajieca  quite  accidental.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed  Nicolas 
the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  entitle  him 
to  that  bad  distinction.  Clement  supposes  his  words  and  actions  had 
been  misinterpreted,  and  endeavors  to  explain  them  in  a  milder  sense ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Clement,  in  this  case,  carried  his  criti- 
cism far  enough.  Everything  imputed  to  Nicolas  by  the  tradition 
wears  an  apocryphal  aspect.  Perhaps  the  sect  possessed  a  life  of  him 
drawn  up  by  ^emselvcs  or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and  unau- 
thentic traditions,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  was  embodied.  If  this 
sect  waa  really  derived  from  those  Antinomians  who  were  called  Nico- 
laitans  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle  John— a  point  which  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely decided  ^ —  then  possibly  this  very  name  in  the  Apocalypse  — 
the  Nicol^tans  —  may  have  led  the  more  recent  sect  to  derive  their 
appellation  from  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  anti- 
Judaistic  party,  and  consequently  acknowledging  no  other  apostle  than 
Paul,  they  may  have  seized  upon  what  they  found  asserted  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  affording  evidencti  of  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  since  it 
had  been  attacked  already  by  the  Judaizing  teacher  John ;  and  the  re- 
semblance of  names  would  naturally  invite  them  to  refer  its  origin  back 
to  the  Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  have  noticed  examples 
already  of  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  leaders  persons  whose  characters 
appear  in  an  unlavorable  light  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament, 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  iSimonians —  an  eclectic  sect,  who  can 
scarcely  bo  brought,  however,  under  any  one  specific  class ;  since  they 
seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  sometimes  to  paganism,  at 

1  To  Selv  irapaxp^oAai  Tf  (TflpKi.    Clem,  only  the  name,  which  existed  before,  that 

Strom.  I.  II,  t.  411.  gava  ocnasion  to  this  allusion  lo  Balaam, 

*  L.  c.  I.  III.  f.  436.  yet  it  f  oold  not  be  inferred  Uienco  notwith- 

'  Even  though  the  name  Nicolaitans  in  ataniling,  Ihat  the  party  then  existing  waa 

the  Revelation  were  really  the  pi-opor  name  a  Gnostic  one.    See  respecting  this  sect 

of  a  party  wliicli  owed  its  rise  M  some  per-  my  Apostol.  History,  vol.  11.  p.  533 
Bon  by  llio  name  of  Nicolas,  and  it  was 
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othera  to  Judaism,  or  to  tho  religious  opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
at  othera  again  to  Christianity  —  somotimea  to  have  been  rigid  ascetics, 
at  others  wild  ecoffora  at  all  moral  law,  (the  Entjchites.)  Simon  Mar 
gus  was  their  Chnst,  or  at  least  a  form  of  manifestation  of  the  redeem- 
ing Christ,  who. had  manifested  himself  also  in  Jesus ;  ■—  whether  it  was 
that  they  actually  derived  their  origin  from  a  party  founded  by  the 
sorcerer  of  that  name  mentioned  m  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprung 
up  at  some  later  period,-  they  chose,  of  tlieir  own  fancy,  Simon  Magus, 
a  name  so  odious  to.  the  Christians,  for  their  Coryphaeus,  and  forged 
writings  in  his  name  which  made  pretensions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
opinion  of  some  learned  writers,  that  another  Simon,  distinct  from  the 
older  Simon  Magus,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  be- 
came confounded  with  this  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  by  no 
means  called  for  to  explain  the  historical  fact.' 

Anli-JeiBish  Gnostics,  -wha  slTOix  to  apprehatd  Cftrisftani'ty,  howener,  in  its  Funti/  and  abaolatt 
Independence. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  these  Gnostics,  whom  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, and  who  were  directed  awayfrom  the  ethical  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity by  their  own  prevailing  bent,  were  another  class,  who  were  led  to  op- 
pose Judaism  through  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  Christian  interest,  and 
were  betrayed  into  Gnosticism  by  their  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending 

1  This  Simon  Magua,  who  cannot  prop-  statue,  and  on  it  vaa  the  inscription,  Semo- 
erlj  claim  a  place  even  among  tlie  found-  m  Sajigo  Deo  !Fidio  sacrnm.  True,  this 
ers  of  Chr[stian  sects,  acquired  unmerited  stone  fas  not  erected  by  the  Boman  sen. 
importance  in  llie  Christian  church,  hy  ale,  nor  by  the  emperor,  but  by  a  certain 
being  held  np  a.i  the  great  father  of  the  Sextns  Pompcios.  But  Justin,  with  his 
Gnostic  heresy.  AeUierepreseRtalJTeafthe  head  full  of  the  legends  about  Simon  Ma- 
whola  {*«Mojwico-30**ic  .tendency,  io,  oppo-  gus,  overlooked  ^1  this,  and  confounded 
sition  to  the  simple  faith  in  revelation,  he  the  Semo  Sulcus,  (a  SabiTiO'Iiomaa  deity, 
became,  so  to  speaX,  a  mylldcid  personage,  probably  unknown  to  Justin,  who  was  bet- 
wid  gave  occasion  for  many  fictitious  le-  ter  versed  in  the  Greet  than  in  the  Roman 
gends,  snch,  for  example,  as  his  dispute  mythology,}  with  the  words  Slmo  sanctns ; 
with  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  his  nnsuccess-  for  it  is  to  be  observed  diat  the  cognomen 
ful  experiment  in  the  art  of  flying.  The  of  that  deity  was  sometimes  written  sane- 
most  ingenious  version  of  this  story  is  to  las  instead  of  sancus.  Tertullian,  who  had 
be  found  in  the  Clementines.  It  is  a  sin-  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  Boman  an- 
gular fact,  however,  that  Jnstin  Martyr,  in  tjquities,  might  be  expected,  it  is  true,  to 
his  second  apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  know  better ;  bnt  even  he  was  too  preja- 
mentioQs  a  pillar,  erected  at  Rome  to  this  diced  in  snch  cases,  and  too  ignorant  of 
Simon,  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  (fr  1-9  criticisni,  to  institute  any  farther  examina- 
Ti0epi  itoTo/i^,  /lera^  tuv  Sio  ye^pav,)  tion  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  a 
with  the  inscription,  Simoni  deo  sancto.  statenieut  which  was  in  accordance  with  his 
Although  sorcerers  of  this  stamp  rjjuld  taste,  and  which  besides  came  to  him  on  so 
often  find  their  way  even  to  persons  of  the  respectable  authority.  The  more  critical 
highest  rank,  yet  it  is  incredible,  that  the  Alexandrians  take  no  notice  of  the  matter, 
folly  should  ever  be  carried  Ut  sudi  an  ex-  Origen's  remark,  [lib.  I.  c.  Cels.  c.  5T,)  that 
treme  as  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  and  the  this  Simon  was  not  known  beyond  Pales- 
passing  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  enrolling  tine  by  any  but  Christians,  who  became  ac- 
Simon  Magus  among  the  deos  Eomanos.  quainted  with  him  from  the  Acts  of  the 
The  correelness  of  Jnstin^s  statement  might  Apostles,  would  seem  to  imply,  that  he 
thu^ore  be  called  in  question,  even  thot^h  looked  upon  the  story  of  the  pillar  erected 
it  were  impossible  to  show  the  reason  of  to  him  in  Rome,  as  a  fiction.  The  Sama- 
his  mistake.  But  the  occadon  of  bis  mis-  ritan  Goets  and  Heresiarchs,  Dositheus  and 
lake  may  now,  as  it  would  seem,  be  ex-  Menandor,  (the  latter  of  whom  is  represent- 
plained.  In  the  year  1574,  a  stone  whs  dug  ed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  SimonMagiis,) 
up  at  the  spot  described  by  Justin,  whicS  deserve  still  less  to  be  particukrly  noticed 
appears  to  have  served  as  the  pedestal  of  a  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects, 
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the  ethica]  element  m  Chriatianity.  W*  have  observed  already,  in  that 
section  of  tho  present  history  which  relates  to  the  Christian  life,  how 
possible  it  was,  that  there  should  spring  up  in  the  course  of  its  pr&grea- 
aive  movement,  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency,  leading  to  a  wrongly  con- 
ceived opposition  to  Uie  world  and  to  nature.  Now  a  tendency  of  this 
sort  might  be  united  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  in 
the  latter  doctrine  find  a  speculative  ground  of  support.  Thus  arose 
those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in  which  the  practical,  ascetic 
element  especially  predominated,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  a 
certain  earnestness  of  moral  spirit,  running  however  into  the  extreme 
of  rigid  asceticism. 

a.  Satuenin. — The  first  whom  we  shall  mention  here  b  Satumin, 
who  lived  at  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadiian.  His  doe- 
trinea,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  our  imperfect  sources  of 
information,^  were  as  follows ;  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  emanatiou 
world,  on  the  boundaries  between  the  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  or  of  the  i^v,  stand  the  seven  lowest  angels,  spirits  of  tho 
stars.  These  combine  together  to  win  away  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, a  territory  on  which  to  erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own. 
Thus  sprang  into  being  this  earthly  world,  and  through  its  different  re- 
gions these  spirits  of  the  stars  dispersed  themselves.  At  their  head  stands 
Bie  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  with  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who  will  not  suffer 
their  kingdom  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  and  constantly  seeks 
to  destroy  what  they  strive  to  build  up.  A  feeble  ray  only  gleams  down 
to  them  from  the  higher  kingdom  of  light.  The  appearance  of  this 
Ught  from  above  fills  them  with  a  longing  for  it.  They  would  seize  it 
for  themselves,  but  cannot.  Whenever  they  would  grasp  it,  it  retires 
from  them.  Hence  they  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm  this  ray  of 
the  higher  light,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom,  by  means  of  an 
image  fashioned  after  the  shape  of  fight  fioating  above  them.  But  the 
form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise  itself  towards  heaven,  cannot 
stand  erect.^  It  is  a  bodily  mass  without  a  soul.  At  length  the  Su- 
preme Father  looks  down  with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the 
feeble  being  man,  who  has  been  created,  however,  in  his  own  image. 
Ho  infuses  into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life.  Man  now,  for  the 
first  time,  becomes  pcesessed  of  a  soul,  and  can  raise  himself  erect 
towards  heaven.  The  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself,  in  those 
human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted,  to  distinct  personality,  and 
to  return  after  a  determinate  period  to  its  origina]  source.  The  men 
who,  carrying  within  them  these  divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  reveal 
the  Supreme  God  on  earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing 
nothing  but  the  hylic  principle,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. Now  to  destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits,  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  the  empire  of  darkness,  and  save  those  men  who, 
through  the  divine  seed  of  fife,  have  become  partakers  of  his  own  na- 

1  Ireii£eu3  and  Epiphanius.  "  See  above,  concerning  the  Ophitts 
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tare,  the  Supreme  G-ocl  sent  down  his  ^oii  Nus,  (voSc-')  But  since 
the  latter  could  not  enter  into  any  union  with  the  planetary  empire,  or 
the  material  world,  he  appeareii  under  the  disguise  and  semblance 
merely  of  a  senaible  form. 

It  is  evident  of  itself,  how  spontaneously  the  ascetic  bent  above  men- 
tioned, the  excessive  valuation  of  celibacy,  would  spring  up  out  of  such 
a  system. 

i.  Tatian  anp  the  Encratites. — Talian  of  Assyria  lived  at  Rome 
as  a  rhetorician,  where  he  lyaa  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  on  terms  of  greater 
intimacy  with  him  on  account  of  their  having  received  the  same 
philosophical  education  in  the  Platonic  school.  During  the  life- 
time of  Justin  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  He  com- 
posed, while  still  entertaining  the  same  views,  after  Justin's  death, 
an  apologetic  discourse,^  which  contfuna  a  good  deal,  however,  which 
might  be  aecommodated  to  the  doctrines  of  Gnosticism.  In  this 
discourse,  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Justin,  following  the  example  of 
Philo,  received  into  his  system  the  entire  Platonic  doctrine  concerning 
matter,  inconsistert  as  it  was  with  a  theory  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  from  nothing  was  still  maintained.  It  was  this  Platonic  doc- 
trine which  led  him  to  adopt  also  the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike  spirit 
of  life  wedded  to  its  kindred  matter,  whence  he  derived  the  evil  spirits, 
whom  he  describes  as  nvci/iuTa  ilma,  —  incondstent  aa  this  hypothesis 
also  was  with  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits,  and  concerning  the  ori^  of  sin.  In  this  discourse  already,  he 
advanced  a  theory,  which,  we  may  remark,  had  found  its  way  out  of 
some  Jewish  system  of  theology  into  the  speculations  of  several  of  the 
early  church  teachers,  —  that  the  human  soul,  like  everything  else 
formed  and  partaking  of  matter,^  is  by  its  own  nature  mortal ;  that  the 
first  man,  living  in  communion  with  God,  had  within  him  a,  principle 
of  divine  life,  exalted  above  the  nature  of  this  soul  which  had  been 
derived  from  matter,  and  that  this  is  properly  the  image  of  God,^  by 
virtue  of  which  man  became  immortal.  Having  lost  this  image  by  sin, 
he  fell  a  prey  to  matter  and  to  mortality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  together  aa  they 
were  in  Talian's  system,  would  furnish  a  convenient  foothold  for  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  the  iM,  and  of  the  distinction  between  the  ^ixmov  and 
the  TTveviianKiv,  and  how  they  would  naturally  result  in  an  asceticism, 
striving  after  an  absolute  estrangement  from  the  things  of  sense,*  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Irenreua,^  Tatian  conceived  a  doctrine  of  ^ons 
similar  to  that  of  the  Valentinians ;  yet  this  would  not  suffice  of  itself 
to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  Mb  system  bore  any  affinity  to  the 
Valentinian.    According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  ho  belonged  to  the 

I  Hia  TJjyo^  -rrpb;  'EMipias.  with  the  above-mentioned  dislmclion  be- 

'  A  Kpcviia  iiXiKov.  tween  the  -^vx^ov  and  the  irvei  uom  i    in 

8  SedB  fjsuv  sal  6/ioiuei(.  the  nature  of  the  fiist  man  ho  having  losT 

*  According  to  Iren^as,  Tatian  was  (Ae  the  latter  by  sin.    Lib  1  c  28 

^U  to  assert  die  condemnatory  sentence        >  Corap.  Clem.  Strom  lib  III  f  46B  C 

of  the  first  man  J  wliich  indeed  would  ^ree        ^  L.  c.  f.  460,  D. 
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class  of  anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  and  transferred  St.  Paul's  statement  of 
the  contrariety  between  the  old  and  t3ie  now  man,  to  the  relation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  —  yet  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed  him- 
self in  this  way,  even  according  to  tlie  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  bj 
no  means  supposed  an  ahsolut*  contrariety  between  the  two  economies. 
A  remark  of  Tatian,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  he  was  far  from  separating  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  entirely  from  all  connection  with  the  higher  world.  He 
looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis, "  Let  there  be  light,"  —  and  this 
may  serve  to  illustrate  his  arbitrary  mode  of  interpreting  scripture,  — 
not  as  the  commanding,  creative  word,  but  as  the  language  of  prayer, 
The  Demiurge,  seated  on  the  dark  chaos,  prays  that  light  may  shine 
down  from  above. ^  Tafian's  strong  leaning  towards  a  fanatical  asceti- 
cism might  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion,  however,  that  he  drew  a 
sharper  line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  and 
the  higher  world,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  than  could  be  admitted  by  the  principles  of  the  Valentinian 
school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge 
was  usually  connected  with  an  opposition  to  it  io  theory. 

Tatian  was  aware  that  the  system  of  Christian  morals  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its  laws 
from  thence.  Assuming  this,  he  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  how  true  perfection  might  be  attained  by  the  imitation  of 
Christ.^  He  failed  only  in  one  respect ;  that  he  did  not  seize  the  life 
of  Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  relation  to  his  mission  as  the 
redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  the  new  creation  of  divine 
life,  which  was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  all  human  relations 
only  in  the  further  course  of  its  development  from  him.  Paybg  no 
regard  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of  celibacy  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
worldly  possessions,  after  thfl  pattern  of  Christ,  to  be  the  distinctive 
mark  of  Christian  perfection.  But  to  such  as  appealed  to  the  life  of 
Christ  considered  in  this  light,  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  "  The 
specific  nature  of  Christ's  being,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  men, 
left  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation.  That  necessity  of  something  to 
complete  the  human  nature,  which  is  grounded  in  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only  analogon  to  the  mar- 
riage estate  was,  in  his  case,  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  churchj  wluch 
is  bound  to  him,  as  his  bride.  Nothing  could  issue  from  him,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  a  spiritual  posterity."  ^  The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in 
this  particular  direction  led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1 
Corinth.  7  :  5,  as  teaching  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were  one  and 
the  same  thing  —  both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.'    It  maybe  too, 

1  Theortot.  Didascal,   Anatol.  f.  80G. —  ivayicaioi!,alS'tu(:iih'(>i!nKaiu6v'^vli^-&eav 

Origenea  do  oral,  c  24.  ycyovou.     Clem.  Slrom.  lib.  III.  f.  446. 

^  Hepl  TOO  KOTil  rial  oarripa  nara/iTttriittS.  *  Paul,  he  affirms,  gives  permission  in 

*  OiiK  loam  rtfv  cdriay  tov /a)  y^/uu  rdv  thi?  plaoe  hut  oalensibly,  —  and  immediate- 

Kvpimr,  updrav  ahi  yip  T^  lilav  vi/i^ipr  ]j  shrinks  linelt  from  wlrat  he  permits,  when 

eixs  T^  iitK2.^iav,  firetra  Si  otSc  uM?pu,  he  says  that  those  who  followed  his  permis- 

JTOf  i^j'  /[oiurtf,  ha  Kol  ffoir&ov  nvo^  naTii  sion  would  Kcn-e  two  masters ;  by  miituai 

ciipufi  6sn^ij,  oWe  TmvimoiiiaaaQai'nv  aiiTu  contineni*  and  prayer  they  would  serve 
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that  besides  the  canonical  gospels,  he  made  me  of  apouryphal  histories, 
in  which  the  image  of  Christ  had  already  become  modified  under  the 
influence  of  theosophico-aaeetie  habits  of  contemplation.^  As  the  ten- 
dency to  a  theoaofJiical  asceticism  of  this  kind,  which  sprung  up  in  the 
East,  had  now  become  widely  spread,  it  can  be  ao  wonder  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  these  abstinenU?  who  had  no  special  connection 
with  Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to  the 
anti-Jewish  party .^ 

c.  Marcion  and  his  School.  —  In  the  case  of  the  Gnostics  last 
considered,  we  observe  already  the  dualistic  element  asserting  it- 
self chiefly  on  the  practical  aide,  on  the  aide  of  ethics,  while  tlie 
speculative  retreats  propordonaUy  out  of  view.  This  is  still  more 
clearly  apparent  in  the  case  of  Marcion.  He  is  the  terminating 
point  at  which  this  whole  development  naturally  ends ;  stnce  he 
belongs  with  the  Gnostics  only  in  a  single  respect.  He  stands  on 
the  dividing  line  between  Gnt^ticism,  the  prevdling  tendency  of 
which  is  to  speculation,  and  a  predomin^it  practical  direction  of  mind, 
diametrically  opposed  to  speculative  Gnosticism ;  so  that,  considered  in 
thia  point  of  view,  the  Alexandrian  theology  recognized  by  the  great 

God,  by  incontinBtice  they  would  eerre  an-  I.  20.    Tatian  might  find  occasion  also,  on 

chastity  and  Satan.    Strom.  1.  HI.  f.  460.  the  ground  of  his  peculiar  6uo9llc  vi«w9 

According  to  Euseians,  —  1.  IV.  c.  29, — he  eonceiiiing  Christ,  to  leave  out  those  pans 

was  accnsed  of  undertaking  to  garble  and  of  the  gospcia  which  contain  (he  genealo- 

a)l«r  many  expressions  in  the  writings  of  gies,  and  perhaps  alt  that  related  to  Christ's 

St.  PanI;  bnt  from  the  words  of  Eusebiua,  nativity. 

rtv&s  aitr^v  ^era^paaai  fuvA^,  uf  iTztdiop-         *  'Eyicparlraij  ^ijroraKTtKoi,  itdpoTrapatrrd- 

itoiiiivov  aiiT&v  t^  ttj  ^pun-eup  truiTo^iv,  rai,  (because  Uiey  made  use  of  water  only 

it  is  impossible  to  determine,  whether  the  at  Che  commDnion.) 
alterations  were  made  to  tavor  his  own  dog-        °  Among  these  belonged  Jnlins  Cassia- 

maUc  and  ethical   prindples,  or  whether  nus,  i[i  whose  doctrines  we  may  recognize, 

they  were  changes  from  the  Hebr^stic  into  perhaps,   the   lingering   Influence   of  the 

apurerGireek;  and  then  tiie  qnestJon  arises,  Alexandrian-Jewish  tJieology  ;  (he  shayji- 

whelher  Tatian  aotnuUy  allowed  himself  in  /liov  nor"  AJjiwrimif  being  the  sonrce,  in- 

the  practice  of  such  an  arbitrary  sort  of  deed,  whence  he  derived  hia  knowledge  of 

critidsm,  which  certainly  is  guile  possible ;  the  gospel  history.    Begardin^  Adam  as  a 

or  whether  he  only  had  in  hia  possession  symbol  of  the  soni  degraded  trom  a  heav- 

certain  readings  varying  from  the  received  enly  condition  u>  the  corporeal  world,  he 

text,  which  it  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  made  it  the  chief  duty  of  man  to  gain  the 

coarse,  might  be  regarded  as  intentional  mastery  over  matter  by  means  of  ascetic 

falsifications.  nnsteiities,  and  for  this  reason  would  not 

J  We  should  know  something  more  on  admit  that  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  cor- 

this  point,  if  Talian's  "  ciayyeh,ov  Ad  Tsa-  poreal  world.     He  Was  considered  one  of 

aapav"  were  Still  estant.    The  old  writers  the  leading  men  of  the  Do<'etie.    In  his 

seem  to  have  looked  upon  lliis  work  as  a  ^^d)T)tiku,  he  endeavOTed  to  introduce  his 

compendioas  harmony  of  the  four  a«spels,  doctrines  into  ^e  Old  Testament  by  means 

Enseb.  1.  IV.  c.  29 ;  bat  it  mav  be  donbted  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation, 

whether  Tatian  really  confined  himself  to  See  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  320;  lib.  III.  f. 

our  four  canonical  gospels,  —  whether  he  465.    Furthermore,  the  Severians  belong  to 

did  not  at  least  make  some  use  of  several  a  class  which  passes  generally  nnder  the 

apocryphal   gospels  ;   since   according   to  name  of  Encradtes.   They  are  said  to  hare 

Epipnanius'  account,  —  which  we  mast  al-  sprung  from  a  certain  Sevems,  and  to  have 

low  is  estremely  vague,  —  this  collection  rejected  the  epistles  of  Panl,  and  the  Acts 

Caessed  some  resemblance  to  the  ebayyi-  of  the  Apostles.  Theodoret.  hieret.  fab.  I. 
e  Ka-S"  iffpaioa^.  Theodoretus  found  31.  Their  hostility  to  Paul  mi^t  be  COD- 
more  than  two  hundred  copies  of  this  work  sidered,  perhaps,  as  an  indication  of  their 
iu  nse  within  his  Syrian  diocese,  and  (hon^ht  origin  from  me  Jewish  Christian  party. 
it  his  dnty  to  withdraw  them,  probably  be-  The  inference,  however,  is  the  Jess  sure,  be- 
cause he  found  them  to  contain  a  good  deal  cause  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  doctrine 
of  heretical  matter.     Theodore!,  tioiret.  fab.  may  have  led  them  to  tliat  hostility. 
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fiody  of  the  church  contains  more  that  ia  in  affinity  with  Gnosticism, 
than  the  theology  of  Marcion.  The  Christian  interest  is  more  directly 
addressed  by  him  than  it  is  by  the  other  Gnostics,  because  his  whole 
being  is  far  more  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Christianity  ;  because  the 
Christian  element  properly  constituted  the  ground-tone  of  his  whole 
inner  life,  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  in  religion  and  theology ;  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  this  was  only  one  spiritual  tendency 
belon^ng  to  them  along  with  several  others  of  a  foreign  chara^iter,  — 
although  it  was  sometimes  the  predominant  one.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe,  how  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of  Christianity 
may  be  impelled,  by  taking  a  settled  direction  on  one  particular  side, 
to  allow  the  admission  of  unchristian  elements.  It  must  leave  us  with 
a  sad  impression  of  human  weakness,  to  see,  in  the  example  of  this 
remarkable  man,  in  what  a  strange  relation  or  want  of  relation  the 
speculative  system  may  stand  to  that  which  moves  and  animates  the 
inmost  life  of  the  man  —  to  see  how,  by  his  own  mfeunderstanding  of 
himself,  he  could  lead  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by 
the  fellowship  of  the  same  higher  life,  to  misunderstand,  be  deceived 
in,  and  condemn  him ;  and  tliose  very  persons  too  who  came  nearest  to 
him  in  what  constituted  the  fundamental  and  essential  character  of 
their  spiritual  bent.  This  world,  in  which  we  come  to  our  knowledge 
neither  of  God,  nor  of  ourselves,  nor  of  each  other,  directly,  but  only 
through  a  glass  in  broken  and  refracted  rays,  is  full  of  misunderstand- 
ings. What  Marcion  had  in  common  with  the  Gnostics,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  Gnostics  belonging  to  the  last^mentioned  class,  consisted 
partly  in  his  attempt  to  sunder  the  God  of  nature  and  of  tiie  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  God  of  the  gospel,  —  to  separate  generally  the  purely 
human  from  the  divine,  and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements 
which  he  wrought  into  his  religious  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  had  arrived  at  what  he  had  in  common  with  them,  by 
a  method  wholly  different  from  theirs.  His  God  he  had  first  found  in 
Christ,  and  that  glory  of  Gtod  which  was  revealed  to  him  in  Christ,  he 
could  nowhere  find  again  in  nature  or  in  history.  The  speculative  ele- 
ments which  he  borrowed  from  other  Gnostics,  were  to  him  but  expedi- 
ents which  he  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  chasm  neces- 
sarily left  in  his  system,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind 
radically  different  and  ^ureily  practical.  It  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
as  it  was  the  object  of  other  Gnostics,  to  supply  the  imagined  defects 
of  Christianity  by  a  speculative  solution  of  difficulties  taken  from  other 
systems  of  doctrine ;  but  the  design  he  started  with  was  simply  to  re- 
store Christianity  in  its  purity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  corrupted 
by  foreign  additions.  The  one-sided  position  from  which  he  started 
with  this  object  in  view  was  the  occasion  of  most  of  his  errors. 

He  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  main  source  of  this 
genuine  Chrbtianity.  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be  confined  to  the 
general  tradition  of  the  church;  for  in  this,  according  to  his  opinion, 
foreign  elements  had  already  become  mingled;  with  the  pure  apostolical 
Christianity.  Taking  his  stand,  in  the  spirit  of  true  protestantism,  on 
the  ground  of  positive  ChristiEtnity,  he  would  admit  that  noUiing  but 
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the  words  of  Christ  and  of  his  genuine  disciples  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  fountain-head  of  tho  true  gospel.  We  must  confess,  that  instead 
of  recognizing  the  many  different  phases  of  Christianity  presented  in 
the  manifoldnesa  of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promulgation,  he  allowed 
himself  to  indulge  an  arbitrary  partiality  in  distinguishing  and  separat- 
ing them  one  from  the  other.  His  efforts  in  looking  up  the  earliest 
records  of  the  pure,  original  Christianity,  led  him  into  historical  and 
critical  investigations,  lying  remote  from  the  contemplative  direction  of 
mind  peculiar  to  other  Gnostics.  But  here  also  he  presents  to  us  a 
warning  example' — 'showing  how  such  investigations,  when  guided  and 
controlled  by  preconceived  dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understand- 
ing has  entangled  itself,  must  necessarily  lead  to  disastrous  results,  — 
showing  how  easily  an  arbitrary  hyper-criticism  may  slide  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  in  opposing  a  careless  facility  of  belief,  and  how  readily, 
in  combating  one  class  of  doctrinal  prejudices,  one  may  fall  into  others 
differing  only  in  kind. 

The  other  Gnostics  united  with  their  theosophic  idealism,  a  mystical, 
allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  Tho  simple-hearted  Mar- 
eion  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  artificial  method  of  interpretation. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  literal  interjire- 
tation  which  prevailed  among  the  antagonists  of  Gnosticism  ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  example,  how  even  this  method  of  interpretation,  when 
not  united  with  other  hermeneutical  principles,  and  when  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  must  lead  to  many  arbitrary  procedures. 

The  opposition  between  m'n<x  and  yvuai^,  between  an  exoteric  and 
an  esoteric  Christianity,  was  among  the  nutrked  peculiarities  of  the  other 
Gnostic  systems ;  but  in  Marcion's  case,  on  the  contrary,  who  adhered 
so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle  Paul,  no  such  opposition  could  possi- 
bly be  allowed  to  exist.  To  the  merely  outward,  and  more  truly  Jew- 
ish than  Christian  notion  of  Trinrif,  which  had  found  admission  into 
the  Christian  church,  he  opposed  —  not  a  self-conceited  Gnosis,  but  the 
conception  of  -iilen^  itself,  apprehended  according  to  the  genuine  sense 
of  St.  Paul.  In  his  view,  irim-if  was  the  common  fountain  of  the 
divine  life  for  all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  than  the 
illumination  vMok  even/  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  recog- 
nized as  genuine  Christianity,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  all 
capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could  make  no 
other  distinction  than  that  between  the  riper  Christians  and  those 
that  needed  still  to  be  mstructed  in  Christian  principles,  (the  cate- 
chumens.) 

In  a  two-fold  respect,  Marcion's  appearance  is  a  fact  of  great  signi- 
ficance in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  he  stands  a 
living  witness  of  the  impression  which  Christianity,  as  something  wholly 
new  and  supematurally  divine,  produced  on  men  of  strong  and  lively 
feelings.  We  see  how  Christianity  appeared  to  such  a  person,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  had  been  reached  by  his  age,  and 
in  its  relation  to  all  that  had  proceeded  forth  out  of  the  previous  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact,  which  hero  speaks  to  us.  Next  the 
great  significance  of  Marcion's  appearance  consists  in  this :  that  we 
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perceive  jn  him  the  first  symptoms  of  a  reaction  necessary  in  the  course 
of  tlie  historical  evolution,  —  a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of. doctrine, 
reclaiming  its  rightful  authority,  against  the  strong  leaning  of  the 
church  to  the  side  of  James  and  Peter  —  a  reaction  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  re-asserting  the  independence  acquired  for  it  by  the 
labors  of  Paul,  against  a  new  combination  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ele- 
ments —  a  reaction  of  the  protestant  spirit  against  the  catholic  element 
now  swelling  in  the  had.  At  its  first  appearance,  this  reaction  might 
easily  bo  led  wrong,  and  tend  too  exclusively  again,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  truth.  It  was  needful  that  various  momenta  should  he  evolved, 
before  the  reaction  could  be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself,  and  therefore 
certain  of  the  victory.  As  Marcion  gives  us  the  picture  of  Paul,  not 
in  all  the  harmonious  many-sidedness  of  his  great  spirit,  but  only  in  a 
single  aspect  of  it,  we  consequently  find  in  Marcion  himself  the  impet- 
uous ardor,  but  not  the  calm  refl.ective  pruder.ce,  —  the  practical,  but 
not  the  dialectic  spirit  of  Paul  —  we  find  in  him  the  acutcness  and  per- 
spicacity of  the  apostle  in  discerning  and  setting  forth  opposites,  but 
not  the  conciliating  wisdom  for  which  the  apostle  was  no  less  distin- 
guished. We  shall  now  endeavor  to  seize  the  character  of  Marcion  in 
its  connection  with  that  stage  of  development  the  church  had  arrived 
at  in  his  time  —  though  in  doing  this  we  must  be  made  to  feel  the  great 
want  under  which  we  labor,  of  satisfactory  information  with  regard  to 
his  early  habits  of  life  and  education.  This  deficiencywe  must  endeavor 
to  supply  by  the  aid  of  historical  combination. 

Marcion  was  horn  at  Sinope,  in  Pontug,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  According  to  one  report,^  which  is  not  placed,  how- 
ever, beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of  the  church  in  Sinope, 
In  this  country,  there  were  beyond  question  families,  even  thus  early,  in 
which  Christianity  had  been  handed  down  from  parents  to  children ;  so 
that  Marcion  might  have  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the 
inSuence  of  his  early  education ;  —  yet  even  supposing  his  lather  to 
have  been  a  bishop,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  fact 
was  so.  ■  He  speaks  of  the  "  ardor  of  his  first  faith,"  ^  where  he  seems 
to  refer  to  the  glow  of  feeling  experienced  by  a  new  convert.^  Per- 
haps he  belonged  to, the  number  of  those  who  were  first  brought  to  the 
faith,  not  by  the  tradition  of  the  church,  but  by  their  own  study  of  the 
written  word.  And  as  he  appropriated  Christianity  in  a  way  somewhat 
independent  of  tradition,  so  in  the  after  development  of  his  Christian 
views  he  ever  pursued  this  independent  direction,  and  was  unwilling  to 

1  In  Epjphanius,  and  in  llie  laler  addi-  trasts  the  heresy  of  the  son  Tpilh  the  ortho- 

(iona   lo    Terluliian's   Frieacriptioncs.    It  doxv  and  piety  of  his  father.    Yet  it  does 

may  excite  some  donbt  to  find  that  Tertol-  not  oblige  us  to  reject  the  account 
lian  has  made  no  use  of  this  hel  ag^nsC        ^  Primns  calor  ndei. 
Msj*cioD,  that  he  had  ahatidoned  theuitho-        °  AUhongh  we  grant  thsit  this  might  also 

He  church  in  which  his  father  waa  a  bishop,  he  said,  in  me  first  ardor  of  pious  feeling, 

The  silenee  of  Tcrtuilion,  who  had  been  at  W  a  person  who  had  been  educated  in 

great  paiofl  to  obtain  information  with  re-  (Sirislwinity,  especially  in  this  period,  when 

gard  to  all  the  particulars  of  Marcion's  life,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  practised ; 

on  3,  point  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  yet  the  other  is  the  most  obvious 

to  speak  of,  must  le^id  us  to  suspect  the  tien. 
foimdation  of  Epiphanius'  report,  who  con- 
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subject  Iiimself  to  any  human  tradition.  Pertaps  it  was  the  majesty  of 
Christ  heaming  upon  him  from  the  survey  of  his  life  and  the  oontem- 
plation  of  hia  words,  whereby  ho  was  drawn  to  Christianity.  And  the 
Paulino  type  of  doctrine,  which  most  completely  harmonized  with  his 
tone  of  mind,  may  have  been  the  form  in  which  he  first  learned  to 
understand  Christianity,  and  which  chained  his  spirit  once  for  all.  In 
this  manner,  the  peculiEir  shape  which  the  Christian  faith  assumed  in  his 
case,  may  have  heen  determined  from  the  beginning. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  constrained  by  the  ardor  of  his  first  Chris- 
tian love,  to  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  He  presented  to  the 
church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  began,  in  a  course  of  rigid 
abstinence,  the  life  of  a  "  continent  person"  or  an  ausinjc^  His  con- 
tempt of  nature,  which  was  at  first  simply  practical  and  asaetie,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  false  notion  of  the  contrariety  between  the  natural  aad 
the  divine,  would  lead  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  so  eager  to 
grasp  what  he  approved,  and  so  hold  in  rejecting  what  he  disliked,  to 
institute  a  theoretic  distinction  and  separation  between  the  God  of  na- 
ture and  the  God  of  the  gospel.  The  contemplation  of  this  period 
brings  to  our  notice  minds  of  the  most  opposite  stamp  —  those  that  were 
for  reconciling  ail  antitheses,  —  for  blending  together  elements  the  most 
heterogeneous,  and  those  as  well  who  would  seo  everywhere  nothing 
else  hut  opposites,  and  know  of  no  means  to  reconcile  them.  To  this 
latter  class  belonged  Marcion.  The  eonsciousness  of  redemplaon 
formed  the  ground-tone  of  his  religious  life,  —  the  fact  of  redemption 
he  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  But  as  it  is  only 
through  numberless  stages  of  transition  and  intermediate  points  that 
everything  can  ultimately  be  referred  to  this  as  the  central  point,  —  as 
the  whole  development  of  the  world  in  history  and  nature  were  in  this 
to  be  brought  into  a  comprehending  unity,  —  the  impatient  Marcion, 
who  was  averse  to  a!l  gradual  measures  and  intermediate  steps,  who 
was  for  having  everything  alike  complete  and  at  once,  could  not  so  un- 
derstand it,  Tertullian  has  aptly  characterized  him,  when  he  says, 
"  While  in  the  Creator's  universe  all  things  occur  in  the  order  of  a 
gradual  development,  each  in  its  proper  p]a«e,  with  Marcion,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  la  sadden."  ^  To  his  heart,  filled  and  glowing 
as  it  was  with  the  image  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  who  ap- 
peared in  Christ,  Nature  appeared  as  something  entirely  alien  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  God  revealed  himself  to  him  in  his  soul.  In 
history  too,  Marcion,  who  was  so  lull  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel, 
believed  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  God  that  had  revealed  himself 
to  him  there ;  and  into  the  demon  world  of  paganism  he  looked  back, 
Uke  so  many  other  zealous  Christians,  only  with  shuddering  aversion  — 

I  See  ahove.    Pecuniam  in  prime  ealoto  ftwufuv   as   equivalent   to    the   uos^n;?. 

iidei   eccIesiiB   contnlit.     Tertnllian.  adv.  Ephraem  Syrits  accuses  Marcion  of  acqnir  - 

Marcion,  i.  IV.  c.  c    It  amonnied  lo  two  ii^  by  his  asceticism  a  deceptive  siiow  of 

hundred  sestertia.  S«e  Tertullian.  pnescript  sanctity.    0pp.  Epii.  Sjr.  lat.  Senno  I.  f. 

e.  30.    Epiphanius,  in  calling  Marcion  a  438,  seq. 

aova^av,  (rcclase.)  Only  confounds  the  re-  *  Sic  (subito)  sunt  omnia  apud  Mareio- 

lations  of  liis  own  time  with  those  of  an  nem,  quai  snum  et  plenam  liabont  ordinem 

earlier   period.     We   must   consider   tbe  apnd creatorem,    Lib.IV.c.  II 
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he  saw  notliing  tliere  but  Satan's  kingdom.  The  same  tendency  of 
Bpirit  which  made  it  impossible  for  hiin  to  find  again  in  nature  the  God 
of  the  gospel,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but  contrariety,  no  unity  at 
bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  The  jeal- 
ous God  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  judgment  so  inexorably  severe, 
and  the  God  of  the  gospel,  whose  essential  being  is  only  love ;  the 
Messiah  of  the  world  with  his  worldly  Itingdom,  and  Christ  who  de- 
clined all  earthly  power  and  glory,  and  would  not  found  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  seemed  to  him  utterly  opposed  to  one  another.  We  must 
here  consider  between  what  opposite  tendencies,  none  of  which  could 
satisfy  bis  mind,  Mareion  found  himself  placed.  On  the  one  side  were 
those  uneducated  Christians  who  were  led,  by  their  grossly  literal  method 
of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  to  frame  to  themselves  the  most 
unworthy  notions  of  God ;  ^  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  contrived, 
by  artificial  and  allegorizing  expositions,  to  lay  into  the  Old  Testament 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  But  it  belonged  to  the  character 
of  the  simple  Mareion,  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  allegorical  interprctar 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  oppose  to  it  a  metliod  which  uniformly  adhered 
to  the  Uteral  senae. 

A  man  so  constituted  in  mind  and  spirit  as  was  Mareion  would  be 
easily  impelled,  wherever  he  had  to  combat  an  erroneous  extreme,  to 
go  to  the  opposite  one.  Thus  it  fared  with  hini  in  the  contest  with  that 
Chiliastic,  material  tendency  of  mind,  confounding  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  element,  which  he  found  generally  diffiised  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  believed  it  impossible  to  recognize  genuine  Christianity,  as  it 
had  been  preached  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  hence  the  striving  might  have  arisen  in  him  to  parify 
Christianity  from  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  which  it  had  been 
mixed,  and  to  restore  it  once  more  to  its  primitive  form.  It  may  have 
been  from  this  opposition,  as  the  occasional  cause,  that  he  conceived  a 
prejudice  against  the  conciliating  direction  which  had  originated  in  the 
labors  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  he  found  a  foot^ 
hold  in  some  ultrarPauhne  element  which  may  already  have  made  its 
appearance  in  opposition  to  the  Apostle  John  himself^  Accordingly, 
step  by  step,  he  was  driven  to  place  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
in  a  continually  sharper  opposition  to  each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Mareion  was  probably  ttie  occa- 
sion of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the  church  at  Sinope.^     He 

1  As  Origeii  sftjs ;  Oi  ixepaiorepoi  TiJv  inyention  of  anti-herelical  hatred.  Had 
itnd  rnt  inKl^aiof  aia:o™ruv  rvyxavuv,  anylhing  of  the  kind  got  nbroacl,  even  in 
roil  niv  Sij/iiavpyov  iieiiova  obSiva  iiiteiXii-  the  form  of  a  minor,  in  TcrlulUiin's  day, 
^om,  Totai-Ta  Sh  iiroy^a/i^uvovm  wcpi  ainoi,  ha  certunly,  according  lo  his  nsiial  practice, 
iiroia  oMe  irepl  Ttn  Ci/iOTaToti  Kal  iSixura-  Would  not  nave  allowed  it  to  pass  without 
Tovav^pumm.    De  princ. L IT.  H-  "ot'i^^-    Bntoii  the  contraq-,— what  may 

2  See  my  Age  of  the  ApoEtles,  toL  II.  he  considered  the  most  decided  testimony 
p  558.  gainst  the  truth  of  this  statement, — ha 

8  Tlie  statement  in  the  spurious  additions  contrasts   Marcion's   disciple,  Apelles,  on 

lo  Tennllian's  Pnscriplvnis,  in  Bpiphonius  the  score  of  his  unchastity,  with  his  rigid 

and  Esnie,  that  Mareion  wa.'J  exfommnni-  master.  Tertull.  Priescript.  e.  30.  Althongh 

cated  from  the  fellowship  of  the  chur,.'h  on  the  Atraenmn  Bishop  Esnig,  of  the  fifth 

account  of  unchastity,  is  undoubtedly  an  century,  whose  account  of  Mareion   has 
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now  hoped  to  find  in  the  Roman  church,  to  which  he  betook  himself,  a 
better  reception,  both  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  it  derived  from 
Paul,  and  its  original  Pauline  character,  and  on  account  of  a  prevail- 
ing anti-Judaizing  tendency,^  which  still  existed  in  it  on  many  points. 
If  the  report  of  Epiphanius  is  well  founded,  he  proposed  the  question  to 
the  Eoman  clergy,  now  they  would  explain, the  passage  in  ilatthew  9: 
17,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  their  own  lips  the  confession,  that  men 
could  not  pour  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  into  the  old  bottle  of  Juda- 
ism,  without  spoiling  it.  But  at  Rome,  too,  his  Dualism  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  divine  revelation  could  only  meet  with-  contradiction,  since  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  God,  and  of  one  divine  revelation  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  belonged  to  the  doctrines  universally  received  by 
the  church.  Repulsed  here  also  by  the  church,  he  was  driven  to  the 
measure  of  shaping  his  anti-church  tendency  into  an  established  self- 
consistent  system,  and  of  founding  an  independent  church  by  itself. 
Until  now,  his  system  had  only  e,  practical  basis ;  —  the  conviction  that 
Christianity  had  made  its  appearance  among  mankind  as  something 
entirely  new,  unexpected,  and  undreamt  of;  that  it  had  imparted  to 
humanity  a  divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human  nature,  up  to  that 
time,  was  in  affinity ;  that  the  God  who  appeared  in  Christ  had  earlier 
revealed  himself  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  his  work  save  Chris- 
tiajuty  alone ;  —  this  conviction  waa  the  groundwork  on  which  Marcion 
proceeded  to  build.  The  God  who  had  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was 
in  lus  view  one  altogether  diverse  from  the  Spirit  which  had  hitherto 
ruled  in  the  worid  ;  and  the  latter  waa  in  aJl  cases  displaced  from  his 
throne,  wherever  Christianity  found  admittance,  to  make  room  for  a 
higher  Spirit.  Accordingly  Marcion  was  compeUed  to  distinguish  from 
that  God  hitherto  unknown  to  the  worid,  the  God  of  the  worid  and  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  his  angels.  In  profoundly  studying,  with  this 
direction  of  ideas,  the  epistles  of  his  favorite  Apostle,  Paul,  he  might 
easily  be  led  to  believe  that  he  found  these  ideas  confirmed,  when  he  read 
of  a  God  of  this  world,  of  the  princes  of  this  world  {Hfixovreg  too  atiivoi  io6tov,  ) 
who  would  not  have  surrendered  up  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  death  of 
the  cross,  if  they  had  known  him;  —  of  the  "px"'?  and  e^cvmaic,  whom 
Christ  vanquished  by  his  crucifixion.  And  it  may  be  explained,  how  these 
ideas  exercised  a  power  over  his  mind,  by  reason  of  the  truth  lying  at 
their  root.  In  the  Denuurge,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  ante-Christian 
worid,  80  far  as  that  worid  was  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  became  to  Mar- 
cion's  imagination  objectized  and  personified.  This  being  could  not  un- 
derstand the  new  divine  principle,  which  through  Christ  entered  into 
the  worid.  The  hidden  glory  in  Christ's  appearance  was  something 
alien  from  him.  He  must  bring  death  to  the  being  who  had  come  to 
destroy  his  kingdom ;  but  through  this  very  death  must  be  brought 

been  made  known  by  Prof.  Neumann,  in  a  latter's  own  writings,  yet  in  the  outline  of 

German  translation,  in  Ilgen's  Zdtsciirifl  Marcion's  life,  he  follows  the  less  authentic 

fur  historische  Theologie,  Bd.  IV.  J.  1834,  narratives  of  (he  writers  belonging  to  hia 

1  St.,  is  a  more  credible  authority,  so  far  as  own  age. 

it  rektes  to  his  account  of  Macdon's  doc-  '  See  above,  m  tbe  history  of  divine  mor- 

tdnes,  wliich  he  may  have  draim  from  the  ship. 
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about  the  dethronement  of  this  spirit  of  the  world  himself.  The  idea 
of  matter,  as  the  spring  of  all  desires  and  passions,  belonged  too  to  the 
current  notions  of  the  period.  Thus  it  would  in  fact  admit  of  being 
explained,  how  Marcion  might  have  been  led  to  form  and  gradually 
mature  his  system  out  of  his  own  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  m 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  this  period,  without  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  Gnoslie  sects.  Tet  although,  for  the  reasons  thus  hinted  at, 
we  cannot  consider  the  influence  of  those  sects  on  his  mode  of  thinking 
to  have  been  so  important  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny,  what  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  statmg,  that 
at  Rome  ho  attached  himself  to  a  teacher  from  Antioch  by  the  name  of 
Cerdo,  who  held  to  the  purely  Dualistic  Gnosis,  and  from  him  borrowed 
a  good  deal  to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

It  lay  in  the  essential  character  of  Marcion's  mode  of  thinking,  fbat 
he  must  have  labored  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  than  other  Gnos- 
tiea  for  the  exteuMon  of  bis  principles,  —  for  while  others  believed  it 
impossible  to  communicate  their  higher  knowledge  to  any  save  a  small 
number  of  Christians,  the  ^ritual  men,  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand, 
waa  convinced  that  his  doctrine  was  no  other  than  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian, which  should  come  to  all  men.  He  must  have  felt  constrained  to 
communicate  to  all  Christians,  the  light  of  truth  which  had  fallen  to  his 
own  share.  Hence  he  made  frequent  journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  conflicts  with  pagans  and  with  Christians.  To 
be  hated,  and  to  sufier,  he  accounted  the  destination  of  every  Chris- 
tian, "  Fellow-hated,  and  fellow-suflerers  "  (aaiifumvii^vii  koI  avvra?^ 
jTupo!,)  was  his  common  form  of  salutation  to  hb  brethren  in  the  faith,* 
He  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Rome,  when  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  came  on  a  risit  to  the  Roman  bishop  Anicetus.^  Marcion, 
who  probably  in  his  youth  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Polycarp,  and 
now  saw  him  agfun  after  many  years,  went  to  him  and  addressed  bim 
in  these  words :  "  Dost  thou  remember  me,  Polycarp  1  "  Rut  the  old 
man  —  otherwise  so  amiable — could  embrace  within  his  love  all  but 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  among  whom  he  reckoned  Marcion,  unable 
aa  he  was  to  discern  the  Christian  element  lying  at  the  root  of  his  very 
errors.^  He  is  said  to  have  replied  to  him :  "  Yes,  I  remember  the 
first-born  of  Satan."  Tertullian  relates,*  that  Marcion  testified  at  last 
his  repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  sought  to 
be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  that  this  request  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  he  would  bring  back  into  the  church  those 
whom  he  had  led  astray ;  but  that  his  premature  death  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  this  condition.  Rut  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
report.  It  might  easily  happen  with  him,  that  he  took  up  the  story  on 
the  credit  of  some  rumor  not  aufliciently  well  founded.  It  was  in  fact 
a  thing  too  obvious  not  to  be  suggested  by  somebody,  that  the  heretic 
should  repent  in  the  end  of  his  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn 

1  Tertull.  c.  M.  1.  IV.  c.  36 ;  1,  IV,  C,  9,  ^  Iren.  1,  III.  c.  3,  5  4. 

2  See  vol.  I.  p.  299,  '  Prescript,  c.  30. 
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after  re-ad miaaion  to  its  bosom.  But  if  the  conldmiaaee  of  the  breacli 
of  which  he  was  the  author  was  a  fact  testifying  against  this  supposition, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  legend  should  arise,  to  reconcile  the  discrep- 
ancy. Marcion  was  too  clearly  conscious  to  himself  of  an  oppoKtionin 
principles  between  him  and  the  then  church,  to  leave  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  believe  this  story,  without  any  better  guaranty  for  its  truth. 
Meanwhile,  there  must  have  been  some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why 
Bach  things  were  said  of  Marcion  in  particular,  and  not  of  the  other 
Gnostics.  If  some  conciliatory  word  or  other  of  Marcion's  was  not  the 
ocearaon  of  it,  the  remote  ground  must  at  any  rate  be  sought  for  in  the 
consciousness  penetrating  through  the  blinding  influence  of  polemical 
passions,  that  after  all  this  man  stood  in  quite  a  different  relation  to 
Christianity  and  to  the  Cliriatian  church,  from  that  in  which  other 
Gnostics  stood ;  that  he  was  connected  with  both  by  a  tie  not  to  be 
■sundered  by  the  force  of  intellcetual  error. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
Marcion's  system,  in  its  later  and  complete  development.  This  system 
coincided  in  its  fundamental  prmciples  with  other  Gnostic  systems  of  the 
last-mentioned  class,  with  this  single  difference ;  that  in  his  theory  it  is 
ever  gleaming  through  the  surface,  how  everything  had  been  seized  by 
him  On  the  praedoal  rather  than  on  the  ^cujative  side,  and  that  the 
speculative  element  was  to  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  as- 
sumed three  fundamental  principles  :  1.  An  fi^i/  existing  from  eternity. 
2.  The  infinitely  perfect,  ahnighty  and  holy  God,  —  the  God  who  is 
eternal  love ;  the  Good,  i  &ya'S6c,  who  alone  is  to  be  denominated  God  m 
the  proper  sense ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature,  is  incapable  of  ent«r- 
ing  into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter ;  creating,  only  by  comjauni- 
«ation  of  lumself,  a  life  in  affinity  with  himself,  but  formiijg  nothmg 
from  without.  3.  The  Demiurge,  a  subordinate  being  of  limited  power, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  good  and  evil,  who  is  named  God  only 
in  an  improper  sense,  (as  the  divine  title  is  also  transferred  to  other 
beings  in  Ps.  62,^)  who  is  in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to 
subject  and  to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never  able 
wholly  to  overcome  its  resistance.^  Matter,  with  regard  to  which  he 
appropriated  to  himself  the  common  ideas,  he  regarded  as  the  stuff  fur- 
nished for  the  Creative  might  of  the  Demiurge ;  the  passive  potence 
ia  relation  to  the  latter.^  He  described  it  also  as  the  power  or  the 
essence  of  the  earth.  But  out  of  that  in  it  which  resisted  the  formative 
might  and  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge,  proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungod- 
like  impulse.  All  this  became  concentrated  in  Satan.  The  distinction 
between  true  moral  perfection,  which  consists  in  love  or  goodness, 
whose  essence  it  is  only  to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless,  to  make 
happy,  to  redeem  —  and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out  everything  by 
desert,  rewards  and  punishes,  requites  good  with  good  and  evil  with 
evil,  which  gives  birth  to  mere  outward  d^cipline,  can  communicate  no 
power  of  moral  enthusiasm,  ■ — ■  this  was  the  great  practical  and  funda- 
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mental  idea  of  Marcion,  which  formed  the  nucleits  of  all  the  rest.  But 
between  love  and  a  justice  which  revealed  itaelf  in  punishment,  he 
could  find-  no  meana  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  to  the  love  of 
God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the  gospel  had  penetrated  through  hia 
whole  aoul,  a  strong  and  exclusive  pronninence,  he  allowed  all  other  no- 
tions of  the  divine  attribntea  to  retire  out  of  view.  Seeking  to  make 
that  alone  valid  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Christianity,  but  rending 
it  from  its  connection  with  the  Old  Teatament  groundwork,  determined 
to  know  nothing  at  al!  of  a  vindictive  justice  grounded  in  the  holiness 
of  God,  of  a  holy  anger  of  God  against  sin  ;  he  evaded  what  easentially 
pertains  to  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  theistic  position  of  Christian- 
ity from  that  of  the  old  Nature-religion.  And  inasmuch  as  he  com- 
prised in  the  notion  of  justice  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  other 
divine  attributes,  all  those  marka  which  he  believed  might  be  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  belonging  to  the  character  of  the  Demiurge, 
that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an  ineonaiatent  and  self-contradictory 
one.  The  inner  coherence  and  consistency  was  ever  in  his  case  more 
in  tho  heart  than  in  the  head. 

Vague  and  indefinite  also,  appears  to  us,  in  the  accounts  that  are 
extant,  the  mode  in  which  Marcion  conceived  the  relation  of  the  Demi- 
urge to  the  perfect  God,^  in  respect  to  his  origin.  As  we  find  else- 
where among  the  Gnostics  i>Maft's(/e  systems  only,  —  none  in  which 
three  prinoiples,  wholly  ind^endent  in  their  origin,  bad  been  assumed, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  Marcion  also  would  be  for  deriv- 
ing the  imperfect  Demiurge  through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  the  per- 
fect God,  —  a  course  which,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  he  must  have  felt 
himself  constrained  to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  principle.  Yet  it 
is  singular,  that  not  one  of  Marcion's  opponents  attempts  to  explain  by 
what  mediation  it  was,  he  connected  one  with  the  other,  although  this 
is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice  in  speakmg  of  the  systems  of 
other  Gnostics.  We  must  infer,  that  in  his  writings  he  did  not  express 
any  opinion  on  this  subject  himself.  In  fact,  there  was  wanting  in  hia 
system  —  which  is  another  circumstance  whereby  he  waa  distinguished 
from  other  Gnostics  —  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  necessarily  pre-sup- 
poaed  in  order  to  such  a  mediation  and  derivation.^  It  is  from  the  pre- 
dominating practical  interest,  the  unspeculative  and  unsystematic  spirit 
of  Marcion,  that  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  account  for  these  lacimee. 

The  great  point  of  practical  moment  with  Marcion  waa,  next,  to  assert 
the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by  Christianity ;  to  sever  every 
thread  of  connection  between  it  and  the  world  as  it  had  subsisted  before. 
But  hence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  apprehend  in  its  true  dgnificancy 
this  new  creation  itself;  since  it  can  be  understood  only  as  a  restoration 
and  fulfilment  of  the  original  one.  And  in  this  lies  the  deficiency  of 
his  moral  system. 

The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern  of  higher 

1  The  church  teacher,  Rhodon,  (Enseb.  1.  ^  That  nothing  akin  to  the  emanation- 

v.  c  13.)  says  that  Marcion  supposed  only  sjsicm  of  other  Gnostics  is  to  be  found  in 

two  principles.  Siio  upxii^.    Esiiig,  howcv-  Marcion,  seems  to  follow  from  the  remiirki 

ever,  ascribea  to  Mm  a  Triarchy.  of  Teriullian,  c.  Miircion,  lib.  I-  c.  G 
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ideas,  of  wliich,  tliough  unconsciously,  or  even  against  his  will,  he  is  the 
organ ;  but  ho  is  the  absolutely  independent,  self-sub  sis  tent  creator  of 
an  imperfect  world,  answering  to  his  own  limited  essence.  To  this 
world  Marcion  reckoned  also  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not 
acknowledge,  like  other  Gnostics,  the  existence  of  another  element  be- 
sides. The  Demiurge  —  so  he  taught  —  created  man,  his  highest  work, 
after  his  own  image,  to  represent  and  reveal  himself.  Man's  body  he 
formed  of  matter,  —  hence  evil  desires ;  to  this  body  he  gave  a  soul  in 
affinity  with  himself  and  derived  from  his  own  essence.  He  gave  him 
a  law,  to  try  his  obedience,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to  punish 
him,  according  to  his  desert.  But  the  limited  Demiurge  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  give  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life,  capable  of  overcoming 
evil.  Man  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  sinful  lust,  and  thus  became 
subject,  with  his  whole  race,  to  the  dominion  of  matter,  and  of  the  evil 
spirits  which  sprang  out  of  it.  From  the  entire  race  of  fallen  humanity, 
the  Demiurge  selected  only  one  ^eopZe,  for  Lis  special  guidance ;  to  tliis 
people,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  special  revelation  of  himself,  and  gave  a 
religious  polity,  answering  to  hU  own  essence  and  character,  —  consist- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial  confined  to  externals;  on  the 
ow£r,  of  an  imperative,  deficient  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner 
godlike  life,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  the  spirit  of 
love.  Those  who  faithfully  observed  this  religious  law,  he  rewarded  by 
conveying  them  at  death  to  a  state  of  happiness  suited  to  their  limited 
natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious  forefethers,'  But  all  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  enticementa  of  the  iM  to  disobey  the 
Demiurge,  and  all  who  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry  —  a  system  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  s^,  he  hurled  down  to  perdition.^ 

Not  powerful  enough  to  give  his  people  the  supremacy,  and  to  extend 
his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Demiurge  promised  them  a  Re- 
deemer, a  Messiah,  by  whose  means  he  would  finally  accomplish  this 
end  in  the  conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  of  the  i'>-n ;  by  whose  means 
he  would  gather  in  all  the  Jews  from  their  dispersion,  bring  heathena 
and  sinners  to  a  rigid  judgment,  and  conduct  his  own  people  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  earthly  felicity  in  a  kingdom  erected  over  the 
whole  world.  But  the  perfect  God,  whose  essence  is  mercy  and  love, 
could  not  suffer  this  severe  sentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whose  fall 
■was  owing  to  nothing  but  their  inherent  weakness.  It  is  consonant 
with  his  character,  not  to  wait,  like  the  Demiurge,  for  merit,  but  out  of 
hia  own  free  love  to  receive  to  himself  those  who  are  alienated  from 
him,  and  lost ;  not  to  begin  with  giving  a  law,  and  making  man's  des- 
tiny depend  on  his  observance  or  disobedience  of  that ;  but  to  reveal 
and  communicate  himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him,  as  the  fountain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  was  the  self-manifestation^  of  the  Supreme  God,  till 
then  altogether  hidden  to  this  lower  creation. 

According  to  the  earlier  known  accounts  of  Marcion's  doctrine,  we 
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might  suppose,  that  he  represented  the  Supremo  God  himself  as  appear- 
ing without  any  mediation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  or  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  thus  he  might  have  attached  himself  to  the  theory  -^ 
so  widely  diffused  in  Asia  Mnor — of  the  Patripassionists,^  in  which 
form  he  had,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  become  acquabted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  This  theory  was  exactly  suited  to  his  predominant 
practical,  tendency,  to  the  element  of  Christian  feeling  wHch  in  his  case 
prevailed  over  every  other.  Penetrated  by  the  eonsciousne^,  that 
Christianity  was  nothing  other  than  the  communication  of  the  Supreme 
God  himself,  that  men  have  God  himself  immediately  in  Christ,  the 
theory  of  subordination  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Logos  might  be 
offensive  to  him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency  of  his  doctrine  concerning 
Christ,  then,  to  simplification,  he  would  once  more  agree  with  the  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases.  The 
inadmissible  form  of  representation,  that  God  the  Father  appeared  him- 
self, immediately,  in  a  human  body,  might  then  easily  pass  over  to  the 
other  notion,  that  this  manifestation  was  merely  in  appearance.  Tet 
however  much  this  supposition  must  have  in  its  favor ,^  according  to  the 
accounts  thus  far  known  to  us,  we  notwithstanding  venture  no  longer  to 
hold  on  to  it,  since  Esnig'a  account  has  been  communicated ;  for  accord- 
ing to  this,  Marcion  expressly  distmguished  Jcsua,  as  the  Son  sent  down 
from  the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  the  latter  as  his  Father. 
And  to  this  distinction  he  must,  in  truth,  have  been  led  also  by  the 
authority  of  him  who  passed,  in  Marcion's  estimation,  for  the  only 
apostle. 

Marcion's  DocetJsm  was  not  grounded  solely  in  the  view  he  eiit«i^ 
tained  of  matter,  hut  was  closely  connected  also  with  the  whole  essence 
and  spirit  of  his  dogmatic  system.  According  to  this,  Christianity  must 
make  its  appearance  of  a  sudden,  as  an  unprepared-for  fragment,  hav- 
ing no  connection  whatever  with  anything  else.  Everything,  in  fact, 
was  with  him  suddm  and  unexpected.  His  gospel  began  when  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  descended 
into  the  city  of  Capernaum,  and  appeared  at  once  as  a  public  teacher.^ 

Jesus,  therefore,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Marcion,  was  not  the 
Messiah,  promised  through  the  propliet»  by  the  Demiurge^  since,  indeed, 
he  wanted  many  of  those  marks  of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the  proph- 
ets ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wob  peculiar  in  his  character  and 
conduct  was  in  no  wise  to  be  found  among  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  Messiah  aimounced  by  the  pi-ophets.  Marcion  attempted  to  carry 
out  in  detail  tiie  contrast  between  Christ  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
gospel  history,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament,  — and  here  too 
it  is  evident,  how  deeply  Christ's  image  had  imprinted  itself  on  his 
wajm  heart ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  very  principle  of  requiring  that 
the  foretype  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision  under  a  temporal  drapery 

i  Conceraing  whom  we  shall  speak  far-  Jesos ;  Descelidlt  de  ecelo  spivilns  salntaris, 

ther  in  lie  section  rehtting  lo  the  formation  a  distinction  is  implied  hetween  the  redeem- 

of  church  doctrine.  in"  Spirit  and  the  Saprcme  God. 

=  Even  wlien  Tertullian   (lib.  L  c  13)  a  Tevmll.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  o  17. 
says  in  the  sense  of  Morciou,  concerning 
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should  correspond  exactly  to  the  reality  of  the  manifestation.  Hence 
when  Jesus  called,  himself  the  Messiah,  it  was  only  in  accommodation 
to  the  Jews.  He  wished  to  find  aome  possible  point  of  union  with  their 
Yiews,  to  gain  their  coufidence  by  some  well-known  form,  to  which  he 
could  afterwards  give  a  higher  meaning.^ 

To  bestow  tho  greatest  favors  in  vain  on  men  who  were  wholly  alien 
from  him,  was  the  great  characterislie  of  his  life.  How  far  the  Docetism 
of  Marcion  was  from  denying  the  reality  of  the  works  accompliabed  by 
Christ,  is  evident,  when  we  consider  what  importance  he  attached  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  as  acts  of  succoring  love,  and  of  power  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurgo.  He  represents  the  Supremo  God  saying  to 
his  Son,  when  he  sent  him  down  to  men :  "  Heal  their  wounds,  bring 
their  dead  back  to  life,  make  their  bhnd  to  see,  accomplish  among  them 
the  great^t  cures  without  reward."  ^  The  characteristic  mark  which 
(fetingubhed  the  miracles  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  prophets,  consisted 
according  to  Marcion  in  this,  that  no  intermediate  second  causes,  bor- 
rowed from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  were  needed  to  compass  such 
effects,  but  he  was  able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  his  will  alone  —  thus 
evincing  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.^  Christ 
required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divine  mission ;  his  self  manifes tar 
tion  by  godlike  actions  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  was  an 
evidence  which  rendered  all  other  auperfiuous.* 

But  as  all  that  he  required  was  a  humble  reception  of  the  higher  ele- 
ment which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  would  meet  with  a  readier 
reception  among  pagans,  abandoned  to  the  sense  of  their  wretchedness, 
than  among  the  men  who  were  satisfied  with  their  confinement  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  As  to  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  saw  in 
Jesus  only  the  Messiah  promised  by  himself,  who  like  the  Jews  held 
him  to  be  a  man  the  same  with  other  men  ;  Ae  had  looked  upon  him  aa 
his  instrument.  Hence  he  must  be  the  more  exasperated,  when  he 
found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations,  when  he  saw  him  perform- 
ing worio  which  so  far  exceeded  his  own  power,  and  must  perceive  how 
men  would  be  led  away  by  this  Jesus  to  defection  from  his  own  law ; 
how  he  threatened  to  destroy  that  very  kingdom,  whose  interests  he 
should  have  subserved.  He  caused  him  to  he  crucified  by  those  whom 
he  employed  to  execute  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  would  assuredly  be  touched  by  tho  idea  of  a 
lovo  that  suffered,  and  conquered  through  suffering — so  great  impor- 
tance did  he  find  attached,  in  the  writings  of  his  own  Apostle  Paul,  to 
the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ;  —  and  yet  this  did  not  harmonize 

1  Ut  per  sollenna  apud  eos  et  faniiliare  nem  slatim  repriesentasse.    Tertnll.  c  M. 

nomen  irreperec  in  JadiBorura  fidem.    L.  c  lib.  IV.  c.  9.    Aa  Christ  healed  the  ten  lep- 

lib.  III.  c.  1 5.  ers,  sine  bictu  et  sine  verbo,  ladta  polcelaw 

»  See  Esnig.  1.  c.  p.  74.  et  sola  volnntate.    L.  c.  e.  36. 

*  In  the  work  where  Marcion  treated  of        *  Non  fuit  Ofdo  ejnsmodi,  (preparation  by 

the  opposition  tietween  tba  Old  and  New  means  of  prophecj',)  n 

TeBtaments,  his  Anlitlieses,  this  remark  oc-  tim  ee  et  miui — "  ~'" 

cared:  Hetietenm  materia  ef^isse,  aquam  rebus  ipsis  esE 

Hdhibuiase,  et  earn  septies;  Christum  vero  virtntum.    L. 
verbo  solo  et  hoc  semel  funclnm  cnralio- 
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well  with  hia  Docetism.  Now  although  he  was  not  allowed  by  that  the- 
ory to  attrihute  any  real  auftering  to  Chriatj  yet  he  was  prepared  to' 
show  how  this  very  delusion,  liesigned  with  reference  to  the  Demiurge, 
must  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  saving  purposes  of  the  Su- 
preme God. 

While  it  was  taught  in  the  church,  that  Satan  deceived  himself,  and 
saw  his  own  power  destroyed,  m  supposing  Jesus  to  be  subject  to  death, 
like  other  men,  Marcion  simply  substituted  the  Demiurge  in  the  place 
of  Satan ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  how  he  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  he  found  some  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Moreover,  he  received  from  universal  tradition  the  doc- 
trine of  the  descensus  Chrisli  ad  inferos,  and  to  this  perhaps  he 
referred  the  words  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (Ephesians)  4  :  9. 
But  his  aversion  to  the  Jews  and  preference  of  the  pagans  led  him  to  give 
to  this  doctrine  also  anotlier  turn,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
his  own  system. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Demiurge  to  condemn  him  whom  he  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  all  the  others  that  had  revolted  from  his  empire,  to 
hell ;  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived.  Christ  descended  there 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the  poor  heathens,  whom  the  Demi- 
urge had  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment ;  he  released  them,  be- 
cause he  found  them  possessed  of  the  faith  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  among  the  self-righteous  Jews,  from  the  power  under  which  til] 
then  they  had  been  subjected  ;  and  raised  them  along  with  himself  to 
the  Father  of  love  in  the  third  heaven.^  Thus  the  wrath  of  the  Demi- 
urge was  excited  afresh,  "  he  eclipsed  his  sun,  and  veiled  bis  world  in 
darkness,"  —  an  allusion  perhaps  to  the  phenomenon  which  took  place 
at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiurge  in  his  true  form,  in 
his  divine  essence ;  he  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  a  higher  God 
over  himself,  brought  him  to  a  consciousness  of  guilt  accordmg  to  his 
own  laws,  since  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  who  had 
shown  to  his  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence.  Thus  he  must  bow  be- 
fore a  higher  power. 

It  seems,  although  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  that  Mar- 
cion taught,  that  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
still  be  actually  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  believers  in  the  Demi- 
urge. The  Messiah  promised  by  the  Demiurge  would  appear,  and 
bring  to  a  ri^d  judgment  those  who  had  not  been  freed  from  his  power 
by  faith  in  the  higher  Christ ;  awaken  the  just  dead  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  and  unite  them  all  together  in  a  millenial  reign  of  earthly  felicity. 
The  eternal  heavenly  kingdom  to  which  the  Christians  belonged,  would 
then  form  the  direct  antithesis  to  this  perishable,  em-fMy  kingdom. 
The  souls  of  Christians  would  lay  aside  their  gross  bodies,  as  the  bird 
rises  out  of  the  egg,  as  the  kernel  casts  off  the  shell  or  leaves  behind  its 
husk  in  the  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  freedom  to  the  day-light,  as  the  ripe 
fruit  drops  from  the  stem.^     The  God  of  love  does  not  punish ;  but 
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those  w!io  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  proffered  fellowship  with  him, 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  hia  a ven^ng  justice.'  But 
whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship  with  the  Father 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  becomes  partaker  even  here  on  the 
earth  of  a  divino  life  above  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  of  the  Hyle ; 
and  for  him  there  la  no  longer  any  judgment.  Delivered  from  the 
might  of  the  Demiurge,  he  stands  under  the  epecial  guidance  of  the 
God  of  love.  Plotinus,  in  his  work  against  the  Gnostics,  among  others, 
censures  those  who  maintained  a  ^povoia  of  the  Supreme  God  which  ex- 
tended to  themselves  and  not  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  of  the 
opinion,^  that  he  had  the  Marcionites  particularly  in  view  here :  but  we 
must  at  least  pre-suppose  such  a  doctnne  in  Marcion.  From  Marcion'3 
connection  of  ideas  resulted  the  antithesis  between  those  who  were  left 
subject  to  the  Demiurge's  government,  and  those  who,  released  from  his 
power,  become  objects  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Supreme  God, 
those  whom  God  trains  for  his  kingdom,  those  in  whose  behalf  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good,  serving  to  conduct  them  onward  to  the 
mark  for  which  eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence  general 
and  special  Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the  Demiurge ;  that  provi- 
dence alone  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term  providentia  special- 
issima,  could  be  accounted  hy  him  as  the  work  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
reference  to  his  chosen  ones. 

A  dogmatical  system  like  Marcion's,  in  which  the  antithesis  between 
law  and  ffospel  was  expressed  in  such  a  way,  could  not  fail  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  system  of  morals  full  of  meaning ;  for  the  distinction  which 
he  made  between  the  two  amounted  in  fact  to  this ;  that  ihe  former,  by 
its  precepts,  could  not  confer  on  man  any  true,  inward  sanctjfication, 
any  power  to  obtiun  the  victory  over  sin ;  while  the  latter,  by  ffwtb, 
brought  man  into  union  with  a  fountain  of  divine  life,  a  union  which 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  the  conquest  over  sin  and  by  holi- 
ness of  living.  Even  Marcion  s  warmest  opponents,  who  sought 
eagerly  to  sum  up  every  bad  quality  which  could  be  imputed  to  him, 
and  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  essential  difference  between  his 
system  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnosticism,  still  could  not  deny,  that 
the  Marcionites  differed  entirely  in  their  moral  conduct  from  those 
Gnostic  Antinomiana;  —  that  they  came  fully  up,  for  example,  to  the 
standard  of  the  most  rigid  Christians,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  pagan 
games  and  pastimes.^  While  many  Gnostics,  who  held  to  the  doctnne 
of  an  allowable  accommodation  to  prevailing  errors,  or  to  the  principle 
that  no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  externals,  found  no  difficulty 
in  evading  the  obligation  to  become  martyrs ;  the  Marcionites,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  certainly  constrained  to  bear  witness  of  Chnstiauity, 
which  was  a  cause  enhsting  the  affections  of  their  heart*  We  hive, 
in  the  previous  remarks,  alluded  already  to  the  necessary  defect  in  Mar- 
cion's system  of  morals,  grounded  in  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  creation  and  the  origin  of  man.     The  ascetic  bent  of  life,  which  he 

1  Abjeoti,  sb  igne  creaforia  deprclieiidcn-        '  Tertall.  c.  M.  1. 1,  c.  28. 
tar.    Tertull,  c.M.  I.  L  c  28.  *  See,  e.  g.  Euseb.  L  lY.  c.  15;  1.  VII. 

^  See  above,  p.  390,  etc  c.  12.    De  Martyr.  Falsglin.  c.  19. 
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had  adopted  already  as  a  member  of  the  catholic  church,  and  in  which, 
as  we  observed  above,  his  system  found  a  natural  point  of  union,  was 
now  again  still  further  promoted  by  the  matured  and  perfected  doc- 
trines of  his  system.  He  reckoned  that  mode  of  life,  which,  in  the 
catholic  church,  waa  led  only  by  a  particular  class  of  ascetics,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  essential  being  of  genuine  Christianity  ;  —  Christians  should 
lead,  even  here  on  the  earth,  a  heavenly  hfe,  above  all  contaminating 
influence  of  matter.  He  who  was  not  as  yet  capable  of  leading  such 
a  life,  must  remain  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  could  not  yet  be  admit* 
ted  to  baptism.^ 

Marcion  assuredly  regarded  Paul  as  the  only  genuine  apostle  who 
remained  true  to  his  calling.  He  taught,  that  after  Christ  revealed 
lumseir  in  his  divine  character  to  the  Demiurge,  and  compelled  him  to 
acknowledge  a  higher  power,  he  manifested  himself  to  Paul,  (referring 
doubtless  to  that  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  apostie  of  which  the  latter 
himself  testifies,)  and  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  gospel.^  The 
other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  save  Paul's  epistles,  he 
rejected ;  not  because  he  supposed  them  interpolated  at  a  later  period, 
but  because  he  did  not  recognize  the  authors  of  them  as  genuine  teach- 
ers of  Christianity.  Besides  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  made  use  of  a 
i)retended  original  gospel,  which  he  held  to  be  the  record  of  the  gospel 
listory  cited  and  used  by  Paul  himself.^  All  the  other  gospels  he 
traced  to  those  corrupters  of  the  evangelical  truth,  against,  whom  Paul 
himself  had  warned  men.*  But  we  must  ever  keep  it  in  mind,  that 
Marcion  regarded  the  older  apostles  themselves  as  such  corrupters.  As 
he  presupposed  everywhere  in  the  church  a  corruption  of  the  primitive 
truth,  and  the  image  of  those  Judaizing  corrupters  haunted  him  like  a 
ghost,  he  thought  it  necessary,  that  even  these  reli^ous  records,  whose 
authority  he  acknowledged  in  common  with  the  church,  should  first  be 
restored  to  their  primitive  condition,  by  a  critical  process  of  his  own, 
designed  to  purge  them  of  every  element  of  Judaism.  His  pretended 
original  gospel,  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  muti- 
lated copy  of  the  gospel  according  to  Luke.^  His  critical  expurgation 
was  not  consistently  cairied  through,  many  things  being  allowed  to  re- 
main, which  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Marcion's  system 
only  by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exegesis,  made  possible  by  ignorance  of 
the  right  principles  of  interpretation. 

Makci on' s  Sects. — Marcion  differed  from  other  Gnostics  in  this 
respect  also,  that  while  the  latter,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  said  of 

J  TortuU.  c  M.  lib.  I.  o.  3i:  Quomodo  Originea  in  .loann.  T.  V.  h  4.    V.  Dialog, 

nnptiaa  dirCmis  ?  nee  conjungens  marem  et  de  recta  in  Deum  fide  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  de 

feminam,  nee  alibi  conjunctos  ad  sacramen-  la  Eue.    T.  I.  f.  807. 

torn  baptismalis  et  eacharistiie  admittens,  '  Detailed  invesdgations  into  Mardon's 

niai  inter  ee  conjuraverint  adversua  fruclum  canon  of  tiie  Now  Testaraenl  would  be  out 

nupliarum.  of  place  here.    See  more  on  this  subject  in 

'  SeeE3nig,l.  e.  p.  75.  the  learned  M)d  ingoniona  inquiries  of  my 

»  Perhaps  there  had  been  preserved  ia  friends  Hahn  and  Olehansen,  and  in  my 

the  apostolic  ehurehea  of  Asia  Minor  the  Genetic  development  of  (he  Gnostic  sys- 

rememhranre  of  such  an  evangelical  coUcc-  tcnis.    On  Marcion's  gospel,  consult  Thi- 

lion,  which  St.  Paul  had  broaght  with  him.  lo's  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  of 

*  See  TcrtulL  c.  M.  lib.  JV.  e,  2  et  3.  the  New  Tesiament,  T.  I, 
40' 
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them,  endeavored  to  found  schools  only,^  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
for  establishing  a  church,  a  community.  To  restore  the  primitive 
church,  designed  by  Christ,  founded  by  the  Apoatle  Paul,  was  the  aim 
of  his  life.  And  being  everywhere  excluded  from  the  catholic  church, 
he  was  compelled,  in  preaching  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  to  found  communities  of  his  own.^  The  universally  intel- 
li^ble  and  practical  character  of  Marcion's  doctrines,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  principles  were  announced,  might  ^ve  this  sect  a 
wider  spread  than  any  other  could  rea«h.  Very  soon,  however,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  must  begin  to  manifest  themselves  within  it. 

While  among  the  other  Gnostics,  the  arbitrary  character  and  great 
variety  of  the  speculations  they  indulged  in,  furnished  occasion  for  the 
later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  respects  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
earlier  masters ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  practical  ten- 
dency and  the  poverty  of  speculation  in  the  system  of  Marcion  com- 
pared with  the  other  Gnostic  systems,  laid  the  foundation  of  changes, 
which  his  followers,  not  so  exclusively  governed  as  he  was  himself  by 
the  practical  interest,  undertook  to  introduce.  Many  of  them  endeav- 
ored to  supply  the  defects  which  they  thought  they  detected  in  the  sys- 
tem, by  appropriating  to  themselves  elements  from  other  Gnostic  systems, 
not  suited  to  Marcion's  theory.  Many,  like  the  Mareionite  Marcus,^ 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  respecting  the  formation  of 
man ;  *  which  waa,  that  the  Supreme  God  communicated  to  man  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  divine  life,  (the  m-eS/ja,)  which  man  lost  however  by 
ain,  —  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole  charaeter  of  the  Marei- 
onite system.  "While  Marcion  probably  gave  himself  no  farther  thought 
concerning  the  final  destiny  of  the  Demiurge  and  of  the  "  psychical 
natures,"  the  Mareionite  Lucas,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  himself 
compelled  to  believe  that  everything  "psychical"  was  perishable;  that 
the  iTCT/iartyioi'  only,  which  participated  of  the  divine  life,  waa  im- 
mortal.^ 

In  the  ease  of  ApelUi,  who  had  for  a  while  turned  aside  from  the 
predominant  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in  various 
speculations  foreign  to  the  primitive  Mareionite  system,  the  original 
practical  tendency  finally  gained  once  more  the  ascendency  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  Tcrtullian  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  the 
moral  character  of  this  man ;  ^  but  Rhodon,  a  catholic  church  teacher 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  whose  testimony,  being  that  of 
an  opponent,  is  beyond  suspicion,  sufficiently  exonerates  him  of  this 
charge  ;  for  he  describes  him  as  a  person ''  whose  moral  character  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all.  Probably,  it  was  the  altogether  blameless 
intimacy  subsisting  between  Apelles  and  PMlumene,  a  certain  female 
theoBophist,  which  furnished  occasion  for  this  charge — men  being  ever 

1  iiiaTpt3ai,  *  See  above,  in  the  case  of  the  Ophites 

'  Concerning  the  ecclesiie,  whidi  were  and  of  Satuniinus. 

founded  bv  Marcion  or  his  disciples,  cons.  '  See  Tertuil.  de  resurrect,  earn.  c.  2. 

Tertoll.  c'M.  lih.  IV.  c.  5.  Orig.  c  Cels.  1.  III.  c.  27. 

'  In  the  Dialogue  de  recta  fide.  "Vid.  oup.  *  PrBcscript,  haret.  o.  30. 

Origen,  T.  1.  '  Enaeb.  lib.  V.  c.  i3. 
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inclined  to  put  a  false  construction  on  the  actions  of  one  stigmatized  as 
a  heretic.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  Philumene 
is,  that  she  forgot  her  mission  as  a  woman,  and  hence  was  betrayed  into 
fanaticism ;  —  against  Apelles,  that  he  confirmed  her  in  this  line  of  con- 
duct, and  loolicd  upon  the  fanatic  discourses  that  proceeded  from  her 
distempered  mind,  as  revelations,  which  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of 
expounding.^  We  may  make  some  use,  however,  of  the  report  fur- 
nished by  Tertullian,  that  the  protracted  residence  of  Apelles  in  Alex- 
andria effected  a  change  in  his  Marcttmite  views ;  since  all  we  can 
gather  from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
and  in  the  work  of  Ambrosius  "De  Paradise,"  intimates  a  modificar 
tion  of  his  system  through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis. 
Hence  it  was,  that  he  brought  the  visible  and  the  invisible  orders  of  tlie 
world,  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, into  closer  connection  with  each  other,  than  was  admisable 
according  to  the  spirit  and  system  of  Marcion.  Starting  with  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Old  Testament  came  from  different  authors,  partly  from 
the  inspirations  of  the  Sotcr,  partly  from  those  of  the  Demiurge,  and 
in  part  from  those  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  corrupted  the  revelations  of 
the  divine  things,^  he  was  for  everywhere  holding  fast  the  good.  "  I 
use  all  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,"  said  he,  "  gathering  from 
them  what  is  profitable."^  He  appealed  to  a  saying,  often  cited  by 
the  ancients,  which  was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  perhaps  in  the 
cvayye^iov  koS'  'E/^poiouf ;  "  Bo  skilfiil  money-chaugers,  ever  ready  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genmne  from  the  counterfeit,  the  true  from  the  false ; " 
(^yiv(ir3c  SoKt/iot  Tparrc^rai.')  While  MarcioQ,  who  was  inclined  to  objectize 
everything,  received  all  in  the  Old  Testament  as  true  to  the  letter,  but 
ascribed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  Demiurge ;  Apelles,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old  Testament  fables  wholly  destitute  of 
truth.*  We  see  exemplified  in  this  man  the  force  of  a  tendency  which 
ruled  the  minds  of  a  particular  ago  —  the  great  difiiculty  which  indi- 
viduals, who  would  gladly  withdraw  themselves  from  it,  must  stall  expe- 
rience in  asserting  their  freedom.  Thus  Apelles  felt  the  might  of  the 
dualistic  principle,  the  incompatibility  of  which  with  Christianity  he 
acknowledged,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding,  he  saw  himself  ever  forced 
back  again  by  the  power  that  governed  his  thoughts.  Accordingly  he 
concluded  his  inquiries,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  the  confession,  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  6e- 
lieve  in  One  eternal  God,  the  author  of  all  existence ;  but  scientifically 
to  demonstrate  how  all  existence  could  be  traced  back  to  one  original 
principle,  transcended  his  ability.  The  church  teacher  Rhodon,  a 
stranger  to  such  conflicts  of  the  spirit,  could  not  understand 'the  confes- 
sion, and  bantered  him  for  professing  to  be  a  teacher,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  avowed  that  he  only  helieved,  but  was  unable  to  prove, 

1  His  wort  of  ^ai^Epuoeif,  whLch  has  not  ^  Xpo  uird  iratnjf  J'pa^^r,  /tvaXlyuv  tS 

reached  our  times.  xf^i'"-!"'-    Epiphaa.  hieres.  44,  ^  2. 

^  He  endeavored,  in  a  work  which  be  en-  *  MOflof  ™  'lavdaiav  ypofi/iaTa.    Orig. 

titled  "  Conclusions,"  av?,}\cytiyfioi,  fa  pomt  c.  CelB.  lib.  V.  o.  64. 
out  che  conlradictions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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what  he  taught.  Apellea  seemed  now  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  dis- 
putes on  these  matters.  "  Let  every  man,"  said  he,  "  stand  fasb  by 
his  faith ;  for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified,  shall  attain  aal- 
vation,  if  they  only  prove  their  laJth  by  their  works." 

APPENDIX, 

Concerning  the  Worship  or  Cultus  of  ihe  Gnosis. 
The  different  tendencies  of  Gnosticism,  which  we  have  thus  far  con- 
templated, had  great  influence  also  on  the  views  which  they  entertained 
of  divine  worship.  The  reaction  that  sprang  out  of  Gnosticism  against 
the  confounding  together  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  positions,  and 
against  the  conversion  of  religion  into  an  outward  thing,  coald  not  fail 
to  manifest  itself  strongly  on  this  particular  side.  Indeed  we  have 
observed  this  already,  in  the  declarations  of  Ptolemffius  respecting  fes- 
tivals and  fasts.  But  that  tendency,  growing  out  of  the  Dualism  of 
the  Gnostics,  to  abstraction  from  the  world  and  estrangement  from  all 
human  affections,  which  stood  opposed  to  the  Christian  principle  insist- 
ing on  the  transfiguration  of  the  natural  and  the  human,  must,  when 
consistently  carried  out  and  pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  in  the 
case  of  worship  also  to  the  rending  asunder  of  what  Christ,  for  man's 
benefit,  had  put  together.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on 
knowledge  in  religion,  —  the  twilight  knowledge  which  set  up  itself  aa 
the  supreme  good, — nught  end  in  a  proud  contempt  for  all  those  means 
of  grace  which  had  been  furnished  in  aid  to  the  Christian  life  :  a 
similar  tendency  having  in  fact,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  grown  out  of 
the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Aiesandria.  Accordingly  we  find  those  among 
the  Christian  Gnostics  who  said  that  salvation  consisted  in  knowledge ; 
in  knowledge,  man  had  all  that  he  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had 
sprung  out  of.  an  alienation  from  the  divine  being,  it  was  letting  down 
the  dignity  of  the  transcendent  things  of  God,  to  attempt  representing 
them  by  sensuous,  defective,  perishable  things.^  But  the  same  theo- 
sophic  tendency  might  bring  with  it  too  a  symbolic  cultus,  full  of  mys- 
terious pomp  and  ceremony ;  —  as  we  see  illnsfcrated  in  the  case  of  that 
sect  of  the  Marcosians,^  from  whom  Irenseus  derives  the  Idealists,  men- 
laoned  farther  back,  who  discarded  all  external  rites  of  reli^on.  By 
virtue  of  the  distinction  between  &  psychical  and  b.  pneumatic  Christi- 
anity, they  were  led  to  distinguish  also  two  kinds  of  baptism  —  a  bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  where- 
by believers  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in 


'  Theirworda  are  to  be  found  inlrenteus,  are  sometimes  eonfoanded,  these  last  must 

lib.  I.e.  21,  i  *:  Wl  ddv  rb  t^;  /ippitToo  also  be  placed  in  tbe  eame  class,  Trhich 

KOi  uopaTDD  Jui'u/tEuf  /ivcripiov  il  ipnTuv  would  agree  with  their  general  lendencj. 

Ital  tfflopTuj'  hnrelciirSai  KTiauliTa!',  xai  Bui  the  reasons  alleged  by  those  Caftinians 

TtW  afewTjniv  Kat  aaupaTUV  Si  aluiSijT&w  gainst  the  necessity  of  outward  baptism, 

Koi  ea/iansiiv.     Eivai  6s  TeXclav  oTO/ti-  have  no  resemblance  whatever  10  (he  wild, 

Tpaaiv  oirijv  T^  htiyvuaiv  Toi  apfiiiTov  fanatical  spirit  of  the   Cainites ;   and  til's 

ScylffOTf.    TheiMlovet.  hwret.  fab.  I.  c.  10,  sect  generally  exhibits  none  of  the  Gnostc 

:  the  Calanians,  attacked  by  Tertullian  in  peculiarities, 

his  work,  "  de  Baplismo,"  were  idenlical  '  Adherents  of  Mark 
with  the  Gnostic  Cainites,  with  whom  they 
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the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  and  pneumatic  baptism,  in  tlie  name  of 
the  Christ  from  heaven  united  with  Jesus,  whereby  the  spiritual  nature 
attained  to  self-consciousness  and  to  perfection,  and  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Pleroma,  The  ceremony  of  haptiam  and  the  baptismal 
formula  probably  differed  with  them,  according  as  the  candidate 
received  tiie_^rs{  or  the  second  baptism,  was  received  into  the  class  of 
psychical  or  into  that  of  pneumatical  Cliristians.  The  latter  was  prob- 
ably accompanied  with  more  pomp  and  parade  than  the  former.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gnostic  idea,  (see  above,)  —  that  the  baptized  and 
redeemed  pneumatic  nature  entered  into  a  spiritual  marriage  (syzygy) 
with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  with  the  angel  which  with  it 
constituted  one  whole,  —  they  celebrated  baptism  as  a  wedding,  and 
decorated  the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place,  like  a  bridal  cham- 
ber. One  baptismal  formula  for  the  Pneumatics  ran  thus :  "  In  the 
name  which  is  hidden  from  all  the  divinities  and  powers,  (of  tlie  De- 
miurge,) the  name  of  truth,^  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  put  on  in 
the  iightaones  of  Christ,  the  living  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Angola,^  —  the  name  by  which  all  things  attain 
to  perfection."  The  candidate  then  said ;  "  I  am  established  and  re- 
deemed,^—  I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  and  from  all 
that  comes  from  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has  redeemed  the 
soul  of  Jesus*  by  the  living  Christ."  The  whole  a^embly  tlien  said, 
*'  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  ail  on  whom  this  name  rests."  Next  they 
bestowed  on  the  person  baptized  the  sign  of  consecration  to  the  priestly 
office,  by  anointing  with  oil,  customary  also  in  the  church,  (see  above ;) 
but  the  oil  in  this  case  was  a  costly  balsam ;  for  the  precious,  far- 
spreading  fragrance  was  intended  to  be  a  symbol  of  that  transcendent 
bliss  of  the  Pleroma  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  redeemed.  It  ia 
among  these  Marcosiaos  we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme 
unction.  The  dead  were  anointed  with  this  balsam,  mingled  with  water, 
and  a  form  of  prayer  was  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  might  be  able  to  rise,  free  from  the  Demiurge 
and  all  his  powers,  to  their  mother,  the  Sophia.^  The  Ophites  also  had 
similar  forms  of  adjuration  for  the  departed  To  the  same  sect  beJonged 
too  the  well-known  mystical  table,  (the  ^'o;/  qwo,)  whith  contained  a 
symbolic  representation  of  their  system 

The  protestant,  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shows  itiself  also  m 
reference  to  the  forms  of  worship      His  simple,  pnctical  bent  kept 

'  The  ui^i9e(a,  sclf-manifeBtatioa  of  the        '  Iren  lib  I  t   21      The  yraclira  of  ex 

Bythos.  orciim  at  taptismwas  in  actordajico  also 

2  Ek  Mrpamv  iyye^i«^.    To  the  same  with  Ihe  theory  of  (tt  Gnosiics  respecting 

redempaoo,  of  which  this  spiritual  nature,  ihe   indwelling  of   the  vaiious  irwu/iara 

al  well  as  the  angel  belonging  to  it,  must  v^iia  until  Tbdemption     Ejorcam   {tSap 

partake,  in  order  that  both  might  be  capa  linpKiijO/ieiov)    occurs    for   the  first  time, 

ble  of  entering  into  the  Pleroma,  which  still  earlier   than   in    the   North  African 

neither  could  do  sepai-atelj,  but  only  in  tnu.  church  (see  aboie  )  in  the  Didascal  Ana- 

tunl  union.  tol  f   SOO   col    II   D      It  mij  hava  been 

^ 'EaTifiiypai  eai  }\,MTpapai.  See  above  cited  here   however   not  as  a  peuuharly 

on  Horas.  Ciuoslic   custom    but  as  belonging  to  the 

'  I  suppose  tbat  in  Ihe  above  formnla  Aletai  dnan  churdi  „cncraliy 
Tov  'lijDDK  should  be  read  instead  of  cirou 
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him  remote  f [■Ota  that  mysticism  which  delights  in  outward  pomp  and 
show ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  from  a  proud,  contemplative  idealism. 
Hia  efforts,  in  this  matter  too,  were  aimed  to  restore  the  worship  of 
God  to  the  primitive  Christian  form,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new 
regulations,  as  corruptions  of  that  original  simphcity,^  Thus  he  resisted 
the  practice,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  common,  of 
dividing  the  service  into  the  two  portions  of  the  missa  catechumenorum 
and  tho  missa  fidelium ;  since  he  required  that  the  catechumens  should 
share  in  all  the  privileges  of  their  teachers,^  and  not  be  dismissed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  introductory  to  the  celebration  of  the 
supper.  He  supposed  the  holy  rite  could  not  he  profaned  by  their 
presence. 

It  would  indeed  stand  in  contradiction  with  what  has  just  been  said, 
if  it  is  true,  that  Marcion  was  the  author  of  the  superstitious  custom, 
■ — founded  on  a  miataJcen  interpretation  of  1  Corinth,  15  :  29,  —  of  a 
representative  baptism  of  the  living  for  catechumens  who  had  died  ; 
but  it  is  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  the  introduction  of  such 
vicarious  baptism  is  imputed  to  Marcion,  to  whose  simple,  evangelical 
spirit  such  a  superstition  was  altogether  unauit«d.  If  the  practice  had 
become  dominant  among  the  Marcionites  who  in  the  fifth  century  had 
spread  themselves  among  the  country  population  of  Syria,  yet  we 
should  by  no  means  be  warranted  to  infer  from  the  customs  of  such 
ignorant  and   uncultivated   men,  who  were  hardly  capable  of  com- 

frehending  the  spirit  of  Marcion,  that  the  practice  was  authorized  by 
imself.' 

II.  Mitm  and  the  I 


Christianity  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  the  conflict  with  that  re- 
action of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  world,  which  we  have 
contemplated  in  the  Gnostic  sects.  Christian  Theism  had  vanquished 
Oriental  Dualism.  Gnosticism  had  accomplished  its  destined  work.  It 
had  aroused  men's  minds  to  a  self-active  appropriation  and  digestion  of 
Christian  truth,  brought  to  clearer  consciousness  the  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity,  and  the  subject-matter  of  its  principal  doctrines.  Aft«r 
Gnosticism  had  entered  thus  deeply  into  the  progressive  movement  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  it  retired  into  the  back-ground;  it 
endured  only  in  its  subsequent  influences ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  tiiese  received  their  greater  significancy  as  reactions  against 
the  catholic,  or  Jewish-Christian  element  still  further  developed. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already  passed,  a  new 

*  In  aU  probability  Tertullian   had.   in  baptism  was  anywhere  practised  in  his  own 

Tiew  particnlarly  ihe  Marcionites,  when  he  time,  bat  he  only  supposes  the  possibilitr 

says  of  tlie  heretics,  (PrcBscript.  c.  41 :)  that  snch  a  cnstom  ejusted  in  tbe  tirae  of 

£>iniplii:ifat«n  TOluQD  esse  prosiraijonem  dis-  the  apostle,  and  Uiat  the  latter  spoke  in 

dplinse,  cnjna  penes  nos  curam  Umeiniam  reference  (o  it ;  and  in  Uie  latter  place,  he 

vocant.  considers  in  fact  anoiher  explanation  of 

^  To  this  point,  Mardon,  by  his  forced  1  Cor.  1 S :  S9,  as  the  more  probable  one 

interpretation,  applied  the  passage  in  Gal  As  to  Chrysostom's  remarks  on  this  pas- 

6 :  6.    See  vol.  1.  p.  328.  sage,  they  can  apply  only  to  many  of  the 

'  TertolUan  (do  res,  carnis  c  4S,  and  adv.  ignorant  Marcionites  of  hs  oain  time,  bnt  in 

Mardon,  1.  V.  c,  10)  by  no  means  so  ex-  no  wise  to  Marcion  himself,  and  the  older 

presses  himself,  as  if  such  a  substitutive  Marcionites. 
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attempt  was  made  by  the  Persian  Maui  or  Manes,  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  to  blend  together  Chrbdanity  aod  the  reH^ons  of 
ancient  Asia.  Such  attempts  were  called  forth  hy  tlie  inner  relation 
of  Christianity  to  those  ancient  reli^ona ;  for  the  facts  of  wliich  the 
gospel  witnesses  —  redemption,  the  union  of  God  with  humanity-^ 
answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of  the  religious  nature,  wliich  powerfully 
revealed  itself  in  those  old  rehgions,  and  anticipated,  in  fantastic 
caprice,  that  which  was  destined  to  be  given,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times,  in  the  form  of  historical  reality.'  Superficial  contemplation,  or 
contemplation  too  much  chained  down  to  the  praition  of  the  ancient 
world,  might  therefore,  in  comparing  Christianity  with  those  old  reli- 
gions, imagine  that  it  had  found  again  the  same  divine  element,  only 
in  a  more  multiform  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter, 
through  the  different  notion,  lying  at  bottom,  of  the  Divine  Being,  of 
his  relation  to  the  world,  of  the  creation ;  —  since  in  those  nature-reli- 
gions, instead  of  the  idea  of  the  personal,  living  God,  such  as  he  de- 
clares himself  to  he  in  revelation,  the  Pantheistic  view  pi-edominates. 
Hence  the  seeming  resemblance  must  transform  itself  into  an  essential 
difference ;  and  if  those  old  religions,  in  consideration  of  such  a  sup- 
posed relationship,  were  to  be  transported  into  Christianity,  it  could  be 
no  otherwise  effected,  than  by  severing  Christianity  itself  from  its  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  preparatory  revelation  of  reli^on  in  Judaism, 
and  by  fnang  it  with  a  Panflieistic  nature-religion,  transforming  it  into 
an  entirely  different  thing. 

Manicheism  differs  from  Gnosticism  mainly  in  thk  respect,  that  in  the 
former,  the  element  of  old  Oriental  theosophy  introduces  itself  to  a  far 
greater  estent  into  Christianity,  appropriating  it  as  a  symbol  for  ideas 
foreign  to  itself,  so  that  the  Christian  terms  often  appear  here  only  as 
mere  accidents.  Moreover,  in  this  system,  which  grew  up  in  countries 
whither  no  influence  of  Plfttonie  philosophy  and  of  Jewish  theology  had 
penetrated,  the  Oriental  theosopby  could  not  become  mixed  up  with 
ideas  which  were  derived  from  such  sources.  More  especially  we  find 
gleaming  through  the  Manichean  system,  the  Zoroastrian  doctrines  on 
the  conffict  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  which  we  have  already  observed 
in  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mani  made  the 
centre  of  the  Parsic  view  of  rehgion  his  point  of  departure  ;  that  he 
was  for  reconciling  with  one  another,  for  fusing  together  in  one,  the 
Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  rehgions.  But  the  remarks  which  have 
been  already  made  respecting  the  opposition  in  the  whole  spiritual  ten- 
dency between  Gnosticism  and  the  original  Parsism,^  is  to  be  applied 
to  Manicheism  also,  and  indeed  is  here  stijl  more  strongly  marked. 
That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrangement  from  the  world,  which  is  alto- 
gether alien  from  the  ori^al  Parsism,  constitutes  a  characteristic  dif- 
ference between  the  latter  and  Manicheism.  In  Manicheism,  we  find 
the  aim"  to  be  perfection,  the  utmost  possible  estrangement  from  all  that 
pert^ns  to  the  world  ;  in  Pareism,  plastic  infiuence  on  the  world ;  — - 

1  It  is  in  such  resemhlances  of  the  Chris-     inllian  thouglit  he  discovereil  iha  ingenia 
liaa  element  in  the  old  religion,  that  Ter-    diaboli  quiedam  de  divinis  aScctautis 
"  See  above,  p,  376. 
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and  tills  practical  opposition  stands  connected  with  the  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  wKolo  mode  of  looking  at  things.  According  t«  the  origi- 
nal Paraiam,  it  is  a  pure  creation,  which  proceeds  from  Ocmuzd,  into 
which  Ahriman  introduces  a  disturbing,  destroying  influence.  Hence 
the  genuine  champion  in  the  service  of  Ormuzd  has  to  combat  this  influ- 
ence. According  to  the  Manichean  theory,  an  evil  principle  is  at  work 
in  the  whole  creation,  which  holds  in  bondage  the  elements  springing 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  Deliverance  from  this  bondage,  so  that 
the  liberated  spirit  may  become  once  more  united  with  its  original  foun- 
tsin,  is  therefore  the  highest  end  to  be  attained.  Now  it  is  true,  that 
to  account  for  this  radical  difference,  it  might  be  deemed  suf&eient  to 
suppose  that  by  a  mixture  of  Parsism  with  Christiamty,  and  especially 
with  Christianity  apprehended  after  a  one-sided,  ascetic  manner,  the 
character  of  Parsism  itself  must  have  undergone  great  alterations.  It 
may  be  conceived,  that  the  commixture  of  two  systems  might  have 
^ven  birth  to  a  third,  wearing  in  ita  general  aspect,  and  In  jta  details, 
a  type  different  from  either  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Manicheism, 
—  a    f  mpl     th    d    trin    of  metempsychosis,  of  a  fettered  sonl 

th  htth  11  fnt  ;  that  reverence  shown  by  the  perfect 
Ma  1  f  U  1  f  natu  e,  which  sprang  out  of  Lis  belief  that 
h  saw  th  m  ]  nt  f  h  n!y  origin,  more  or  less  imprisoned  and 
c  S  d  o  all  n  t  al  bj  ts  the  cautious  fear,  thence  resulting,  of 
inj    in  th    1  af  f     t       —  which  witnesses  of  a  striking  affinity 

of  Mamcheism  with  that  rebgion,  the  most  widely  extended  of  all  in 
Asia,  which,  through  its  institutions  akin  to  the  monasttciam  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  through  the  feelings  of  gentleness  and  of  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  which  it  excited,  became  to  many  tribes  of  people  a  means 
of  transition  from  the  wildest  barbarism  to  semi-civilization, — we  mean 
the  Enddhfust  religion.^  Add  to  this,  that  we  are  not  merely  led  to 
such  a  result  by  comparing  the  inner  character  of  the  two  systems,  but 
that  moreover  there  are  quite  distinct  outward  and  histonca!  indicar 
tions,  going  to  show  that  Mani  attached  himself  to  Buddhaism,  and 
visited  countries  where  the  Buddhaist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had 
already  spread  themselves. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  Manl,  if  we  may  so  consider  one  from 
whose  writings  Mani  is  supposed  to  have  largely  drawn.  Western  tradi- 
tion, which  grew  out  of  many  misapprehended  facts,  names  Buddas ; 
and  of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  pretended  to  be  bom  miraculously  of  a 
virgin.  Something  similar  occurs  also  in  the  tales  relative  to  the  birth 
of  Buddha  who  appeared  in  humanity.  Later  Manlcheans  taught  ex- 
pressly, that  Mani,  Buddas,  Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  the  Sun  are  the 
same  ;^  — and  tlus  view  agrees  entirely  with  the  Buddhaist  doctrine, 

1  In  t>ie  fii-st  edition  of  my  Church  His-  folded  this  relationship,  and  thus  opened  a 
torj,  I  had  alloded  only  in  a  cursory  way  new  path  for  the  gonotic  exposition  of  Man- 
to   thB   relationship  of  Manicheism   antl  ieheiam. 

Baddhmanii  it  is  the  greac  merit  of  Dr.  ^  Tiv  7.apaSav  KaX  BouJto  saX  Tbn  Xpia- 

Baur,  conslitutin)!;  en  epoch  in  ihis  depart-  rbv  xal  rdr  Manjjnioi'  nai  rSu  l/iiov  eva 

ment  of  history,  (hat  m  his  worli  on  the  koI  tUv  alirdi'  sipoi.     See  .Jacob.  Tollii 

Manichean   svaiem  of  religion.  (Ziihin^en,  insignia    itinerarii  Italiei.     Trajcct.    1696. 

1831,)  he  haa  more  fuEj  exhibited  and  un-  Pag.  134. 
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that  Buddha  preseated  himself  on  earth  at  different  times,  tinder  di& 
ferent  forms  of  hnman  existence,  true  or  apparent  sliapes,  and  in  all 
these  different  forms  of  manifestation,  announced  the  same  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a  cave  in  the  province  of 
Turkistan,  fi'om  whence  he  came  forth  with  the  pretension  of  having 
received  special  revelations.  Now  sacred  grottos  occupied  an  imports 
ant  place  among  the  holy  things  of  the  Buddha  religion ;  and  in  mod- 
em times  such  monuments  of  Buddhaism  have  been  discovered  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  Persia  and  BactrJa,' 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  in  the  public  appearances 
of  Mani,  two  epochs  are  to  be  diatinguisliod, —  and  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  also  confirmed  hy  indications  in  the  historical  notices,  —  the 
first,  when  his  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend  together  Parsism 
and  Christianity ;  the  second,  after  he  had  become  acquainted  in  hia 
travels  with  Buddhaism,  from  which  a  new  light  arose  within  him,  and 
he  supposed  that  he  first  att-ained,  from  this  nciv  position,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  truth  in  all  the  three  religions.  Dualism,  with 
him,  must  now  gradually  pass  over  more  completely  into  pantheistic 
Monoism.  For  we  cannot  help  considering  Buddhaism,  although  the 
fact  has  been  denied  by  many  in  modem  times,  as  one  phase  of  the 
appearance  of  Pantheism ;  since  indeed  we  must  consider  as  such  every 
doctrine  which  does  not  recognize  God  as  a  self-conscious,  free  causal- 
ity of  exbtence,  acting  with  a  view  to  certain  purposes  or  ends.  The 
Dualism  of  the  Buddha  system  is  of  altogether  another  kind  from  that 
of  the  Parsic,  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that  stands  opposed 
to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  corrupting  influence  mixes  into  its 
creation ;  but  by  Dualism  here  nothing  else  is  expressed,  than  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  under  the  necessity  of  passing  out  of  itself,  and  over 
into  manifestation  ;  —  and  the  problem  then  is,  how  to  return  back  from 
this  manifestation  into  pure  being.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  form 
of  Dualism,  in  its  connection  with  the  pantheistic  element,  as  was  said 
of  the  apparent  Neo-Platonic  Dualism,  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work.  There  are  two  factors,  the  Spirit-God,  and  nature,  or  mat- 
ter. When  the  Spirit  passes  out  from  itself  into  nature,  then  springs 
into  existence  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of  appearance,  of  B^- 
sara — the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes  ever  more  coagulated  in  nature, 
more  completely  estranged  from  itself,  even  to  entire  unconsciousness, 
In  man,  it  returns  back  through  various  stages  of  development  and 
purification  once  more  to  itself;  till,  wholly  released  from  the  bonds  of 
natural  force,  after  being  stripped  of  al!  limited,  individual  existence, 
it  becomes  conscious  of  its  oneness  with  the  primal  Spirit,  from  which 
all  life  has  flowed,  and  passes  over  into  the  same.  This  is  becoming 
Nirwana.  The  antithesis  is  obvious  —  the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement 
from  itself,  the  world  of  manifestation  or  of  appearance,  (Sansara, 
Maia;)  and  the  pure  being  of  the  Spirit,  (the  Nirwana.)     It  is  a 

1  See  the  work  ot  C.  Ritter.    Die  Stu-     Kolosse  von  Bamivaii.    Berlia,  IB38.    S. 
pa's,  oiler  (lie  Krchitektonischcn  Denkmnle     30,  u.  tl  f, 
cler  indo-baktrisdien  ICSnigsstrasse  und  die 
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charactcriatie  mark  of  the  Buddhaist  mode  of  contemplation,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  Monoism  lying  at  the  root  of  thia  Dualiam,  when  we 
find  it  described  as  the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  that  tlie  Sansara 
and  the  Nirwaiia,  become  one  for  consciousness ;  the  Spirit  is  no  longer 
affected  at  all  by  the  appearance,  can  ener^ze  freely  in  connection  with 
it,  and  amidst  the  world  of  appearance,  recognizing  this  as  appearance 
and  in  its  necessity,  holds  fast  only  the  pure  being — the  entire  oneness 
of  the  world  on  /Ms  side,  and  the  world  beyond  time.i  Thus  Buddha 
lets  himself  down  to  the  world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the 
souls  therein  confined,  and  both  are  one  to  him, 

Mani  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  in  all  cases  where  he  repre- 
sented his  ideas  in  images  of  sense ;  but  he  introduced  into  these  sym- 
bols Buddhaast  notions.  Now  we  meet  with  diverse  forms  of  represen- 
tation of  the  Manichean  system  —  those  in  which  the  Parsic  drapery 
appears  the  more  prominent,  —  where  an  active  kingdom  of  evil  is  ex- 
hibited in  its  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  those  which  seem  to 
have  more  of  a  Grecian  coloring,  and  in  which  the  great  point  of  dis- 
cussion is  the  opposition  between  God  and  matter.^  We  might  bdeed 
suppose,  that  the  latter  mode  of  representation  sprang  from  a  transfer 
of  Mani'a  doctrines  into  the  Hellenic  form  of  culture ;  but  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  Buddhaistic  principles  into  which  Mani  fused  the  Zoroastrian 
ideas,  we  shall  rather  perceive  here  the  original  form  of  apprehenaon, 
answering  to  the  Buddha  system ;  and  Mani  himself  may  perhaps  have 
expressed  himself  differently,  according  as  he  preferred  to  employ  con- 
ceptions and  forms  of  the  understanding,  after  the  manner  of  Buddhaiam, 
or  chose  the  Parsic  mode  of  representation  by  means  of  symbols. 

If  we  consider  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  placed  in 
combination  with  Christianity,  in  their  relation  to  the  latter,  the  whole 
matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  prese 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  g 
and  of  evil,  concerning  the  mission  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd  to  exert 
a  plastic  influence  on  the  world,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  destructive 
influence  of  Ahriman  —  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  final  victory 
awaiting  the  kmgdom  of  light,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  which 
is  to  purify  it  from  all  disorders,  and  concerning  the  resurrection,  a 
point  of  coalescence  and  union  with  Christianity.     Moreover,  the  een- 

l  This  clifference  of   Sansara  and  'Siv-  must  be  allowed,  admits  of  being  under- 

wana  is  a  main  position  of  Buddhaistic  stood  also  in  another  sense  than  that  of  the 

wisdom;  see  Schmidt's  Essays  on  the  fun-  pantheistic  Bnddhaism:  —  "He  to  whom 

damental  doctrines  of  Buddhiusm,  in  the  enmity  is  as  time,  and  time  as  eternity,  is 

Memoirs  of  the  Pelersburif  Academy  of  delivered  from  all  strife."    I  have  taken  for 

Sciences,  toI.  T.  183S,  p.  323  and  S35, —  the  basis  of  mj  exhibition  of  BaddhiusE 

aJso,  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Moguls,  doctrines,  partieahirly  the  essays  of  Schmidt 

written  from  the  Buddh^s^c  point  of  view,  just  referred  to,  and  those  which  are  found 

with  a  German  translation    hj  Srbniidt,  in  liie  same  coUecdon  of  Memoirs  for  the 

published  at  Petersburg  in  1829,  where  on  year  1834,  vol.  H. 

uage  STl  it  is  said  of  a  wise  man.  that  "he  ^  So  says  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  in  his 

followed  tlie  docUine  of  the  nothingness  of  work  against  the  Manicheans,  in  Cunibefis. 

all  things,  and  attained  to  the  knowledge  GrKCorum  palrum  anctarium  novissimum. 

that  there  is  oothingterrible  either  in  San-  Paris,  1672,  P.  II.  f.  4. 

sara  or  Nirwana."     We  may  here  eomp  --    -     ■     .    ,  -^ 
the  language  of  Jacob  Bwhman,  whicl 


ipsie    Maui:  up^uc^riiSeio  iJeSv  soiiAijii. 
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tral  idea  of  Cfaristiamty,  tlie  idea  of  redemption  generally,  miglit  pei> 
haps  lend  itself  to  the  here  pre-supposed  need  of  purification ;  bat  the 
more  determinate  apprehension  of  the  notion  of  redemption,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal,  lustorical  Redeemer,  was  soiaething  foreign  to  this 
system.  On  the  other  Land,  Buddhaism  testifies  most  distinctly  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  of  a  redemption 
brought  about  through  a  true  entraace  of  the  divine  essence  into  the 
forms  of  human  nature  —  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha.  But  this  re- 
semblance between  Christian  and  Buddhaistic  ideas  is  stilj  only  an  ap- 
parent one  ;  since  the  Christian  notion  of  the  redemption  and  of  the 
Redeemer  is  conditioned  by  the  Christian  notion  of  that  from  which 
man  is  to  be  redeemed,  the  notion  of  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  su- 
preme causality  of  the  redemption,  of  God.  But  the  Christian  notion 
of  sin,  which  is  grounded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  foreign  to 
Buddhism.  The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
holds  the  spirit  in  oppression  and  confinement,  the  cause  of  all  evil. 
Hence  the  tempter,  in  the  sense  of  Buddhaism,  who  answers  to  Satan 
in  the  Christian  representation,  is  not  an  intelligence  fallen  from  his  al- 
legiance to  God,  nor  even,  as  in  the  Parsic  system,  an  originally  evil 
prmciple ;  but  he  is  the  kmg  of  the  Shimnus,  (Demons,)  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  third  world,  which  is  the  world  of  sensual  pleasures  and 
of  changeable  forms,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  kcepmg  the  souls  confined 
in  the  Sansara,  of  preventing  them  from  rising  to  the  Nirwana,  charms 
and  deceives  them  with  many  a  delusive  show ;  —  nature  personified, 
which  seeks  to  retain  everything  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  en- 
ticements the  spirit  must  resist  in  order  to  atfein  to  freedom.  Redemp- 
tion is  therefore  the  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from 
the  circle  through  which  the  spirits  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature 
must  wander,  —  the  metempsychosis,  the  spirit's  return  to  itself.  The 
final  end  is  the  becoming  Nirwana.  That  whereby  this  end  is  reached, 
is  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
world  of  appearance.  And  as  Buddhaism  knows  no  personal  God,  but 
substitutes  in  place  of  him  the  general  notion  of  spirit ;  it  follows  that 
it  could  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  God  becoming  man  in  a 
determinate  person, — of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this  person  once 
for  all ;  but  a  multitude  of  Buddha  manifestations  are  supposed,  which 
found  the  beginnings  of  the  difierent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  every  man,  by  freeing  himself  from  the  bonds  of  the  Sansara,  is 
capable  of  raising  himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha ;  for  in  all 
there  existed  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Mani's  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  and  concerning  the  elecHs,  wo  shall  find  much  which  is 
in  affinity  with  these  views,  only  mixed  up  with  Parsic  and  Christian 
ideas. 

In  its  determinati.on  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  la  to  lead,  Parsism  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Christianity  than  Buddhsusm ;  for  what  the  latter 
considers  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptive  manifestations  of 
Buddha  is,  to  deprive  nature  of  spirit,  and  after  the  spirit  shall  have 
gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element  held  bound  under  the  fetters 
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of  Sansara,  its  return  to  the  original  unity  of  the  universal  spirit.  We 
shall  see  how  Mani'3  doctrine  agrees  in  thia  respect  more  with  Buddha- 
ism  than  with  Parsism.  Taiing  the  whole  together,  we  cannot  deny, 
that  although  Buddhtusm  compriaes  in  itself,  besides  the  notion  of  re- 
demption, insulated  practical  elements,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  self-sac- 
rificing love,  self-denial,  which  might  properly  be  received  into  a  Chris- 
dan  connection,  yet  in  the  main  Parsism  haa  more  that  is  in  afSnity 
with  Christianity  than  Buddhaism,  and  that  the  predonunant  spirit  of 
speculative  Buddhaism  might  easily  exert  an  influence  on  the  Christiaii 
doctrines  brought  in  connection  with  it  of  such-  sort,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  true  Christian  substantiality  ;  —  a  remark  which  we  shall  find 
corroborated  by  a  closer  examination  of  Manicheism. 

When  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  an  outward  and 
inner  connection  exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddhaism,  the  result 
we  have  arrived  at  may  also  have  some  tendency  to  modify  our  views 
respecting  the  relation  of  several  Gnostic  systems  to  Buddhaism.  It 
requires,  no  doubt,  especial  caution  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of 
tracing  to  such  outward  influences,  what  may  be  satisfactorily  and  suffi- 
ciently explfnned  from  inward  similarity  of  spirit.^  Analogies  of  this 
sort,  having  their  ori^n  in  the  mind,  independent  of  outward  influences, 
will  be  found  often  recurring  in  the  historical  development  of  Christian- 
ity, wherever  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  nave  sprung  up;  — 
these  will  betray  themselves  precisely  in  thia,  that  the  earlier  stages  of 
religious  development  became  once  more  dbpersedly  (sporadically)  in- 
termingled and  confounded ;  and  to  this  category  will  belong  also  the 
pantheistic  element  of  Buddhaism.^  But  now  if  we  find  in  Manicheism 
so  much  that  is  in  affinity  with  the  earlier  Gnostic  systems,  and  the 
derivation  of  the  former  from  the  influence  of  Buddhaism  is  a  point  set- 
tled on  historical  grounds,  the  question  may  arise,  perhaps,  whether  we 
have  not  to  suppose  a  common  source,  from  which  tiiose  earlier  systems 
drew  as  well  as  this  last  ?  ^ 

Let  us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  education  of  Mani.  Be- 
lating  to  his  history,  we  possess  two  distinct  sources  of  information,  which 
agree  in  only  a  few  particulars,  while  in  all  other  respects  they  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  each  other,  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  sources. 
The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Epiphanius,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  all  point  to  one  common 

'  Thus  Schmidt,  in  his  Eaaay  on  the  af-  story  ocouning  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 

finity  of  gnoslico-lheosophii;  doctrines  with  we  see  in  this  latter  case,  how  nearly  ihe 

the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  especial-  aberrfition  of  an  etL'Gntric  reli^OUs  feeling 

ly  Bnd^aism,  {Leipsic,  IS2S,)  has  evident-  may  graze  on  a,  foreign  position,  which  re- 

' '" "  '"  '~  ■'"'"  fuses  to  enter  into  the  connection  of  Chria- 


is  related  of  a  Bu£lha,  that  he  addressed  '  Tor  example,  the  gradual  de-spiritval' 

himself  to  fishes  and  birds,  and  ihax  these  iiiag  of  the  world  in  tlie  Opiiitie  system ; 

devoutly  Ustened  to  him,  and  thus  the  way  the  completely  Baddlutist  idea,  thitt  he  who 

was  prepared  for  the  emancipation  of  the  has  attained  to  the  Nirwana  in  the  midst  of 

spirit  imprisoned  in  these  creatures  from  the  Sansara,  is  lord  over  the  Sansara,  not 

the  bonds  of  Sansara,  the  story  is  entirely  perform  a!l  miracles;  Uiat  he  is  even  snpe- 

consistent  with  the  position  held  by  this  rior  to  the  mundane  deities,  who  are  beings 

pantheistic,  reli^ous  consciousness.     But,  still  subject  U>  change,  iu  Carpocratiaoism 
on  the  other  hand,  when  wo  find  a  similar 
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source ;  ^  —  tlie  Acts  of  a  tlisputation,  sm(\  to  have  been  held  with 
Mani,  hy  Arehelaus,  bishoj>  of  Cascar.'''  B\it  those  Acts  have  come 
down  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  very  questionable  shajie.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  fragments,  which  have  hcen  preserved  in  the 
Greek,  they  appear  only  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek  document, 
and  this  Greek  work  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithful  version 
from  the  Syriac.^  These  Acts  manifestly  contain  a  disconnected  story, 
savoring  in  no  smaJl  degree  of  the  romantic.  Although  there  is  some 
truth  lying  at  bottom  —  as  we  must  allow  there  is  much  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  doctrines  which  wears  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  is 
confirmed  also  by  its  agreement  with  other  representations,  —  yet  the 
Greek  author  seems,  from  ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  cus- 
toms, to  have  introduced  a  great  deal  that  is  untrue,  by  bringing  in 
and  confounding  together  discordant  stories,  fo  the  neglect  of  al!  criti- 
cism, and  with  an  unsparing  indulgence  of  exaggeration.*  How  difBcult 
it  was  for  a  Greek  to  transport  himself  out  of  his  own  world,  and  to 
form  any  just  conception  of  national  peculiarities  wholly  foreign  to  his 
own,  is  what  every  one  knows. 

In  some  few  points,  we  may,  even  with  such  scanty  means  as  we 
possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  come  upon  the  trace  of 
the  misappi'eh ended  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories.  The 
first  origin  of  the  Manichean  doctrines  is  to  be  derived  from  a  Saracen 
merchant,  Scythianus  by  name,  who,  it  is  said,  by  many  journeys  to  Asia, 
Egypt  ami  Greece,  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophies.   This  Scythianus  lived  not  far  from  the  times  of  the  apostles 

—  a  statement  indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  is  an  anachronism ; 
for  otherwise  Mani  would  have  lived  but  a  few  generations  after  the 
same  period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of  Scythianus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  certain  Terebinth,  who  afterwards  called  himself  Boddas.  We  have 
already  stated  what,  without  any  question,  is  to  be  understood  here  by 
the  name  Buddas.^   Xow  if  it  is  clear,  that  by  Buddas  we  are  not  to  un- 

•  Easebiua,  who  wrote  before  tliis  source  says,  (Phothis,  coil.  D5.)  that  a  certain  He- 
of  information  became  known,  could  say  gemoniiis  was  the  compiler  of  those  Gre- 
Dothing  relalbe  to  Mani's  personal  history,  dan  Acta. 

*  If  there  is  no  mistake  here  in  tlis  name,  '  Beausobre  properly  rejected  the  West- 

—  if  it  waa  not  rather  Carrhse,  (t^M,)  in  em  narratives,  whose  want  of  authenticity 
Mesopotamia,  — according  to  what  we'nmst  he  satisfactorily  proved,  and  confined  him- 
allow  to  be  a  Ycrv  uneertain  conjecture.  self  wholly  to  the  Oriental.    The  objections 

»  Jerome  repor'ts,  (de  vit.  illusW.  72,)  that  >"S^^  V  Mosheim  against  Ihw  cotuse,  pos- 

theseActswerewrittenoriginallyinSyriac;  sesshnt  Imls  force.  ,     ,       , 

but  the  first  oriental  author  who  shows  any  "  ^"^  "een  jnstly  observed,  that  the 

acquaintance  with  these  Acta  was  a  church-  Greek  name  TepEpinJoc  is  perhaps  only  a 

teacher,  who  wrote  about  the  year  978,  Se»-  translation  of  the  Chaldee  Kop?3 ,  by  which 

cms,  bishop  of  Asmonina  in'  Egypt    See  in  the  Targnma  the  Hebrew  word  nS»  is 

Renauilot  hist.  Patriarch,  Alex.  p.  40.    His  rendered,  which  the  Alesonclrians  translate 

account  ditFera,  however,  m  many  respects,  Ttpe,?iw*of.    Another  hypothesis  has  been 

from  «ie  revision  of  Hie  Acts  whieh  lus  started  by  Ritter,  in  the  work  above  referred 

come  down  to  ua.    It  is  mdeed  much  more  to,  p.  29,  viz.  that  the  Grecizcd  name  Tere- 

simple  i  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  binthoe  is  based  on  a  predicate  of  Buddha, 

his  copy  of  the  Acts  was  not  the  same  with  originating  in  those  countries  wliere  Mani 

ours,  bnl  another  of  the  same  kind;  and  became    acquainted    wi«.    Buddhaism, — 

perhaps  the  original  from  which  onrs  was  Tere-Hintu,  lord  of  the  Hindoos.    It  is  a 

derived.    Haraclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  point  on  which  nothing  certain  can  be  as- 

41' 
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deratand  any  historical  person,  the  name  Scyttian  also,  as  the  designa- 
tJon  of  a  historical  individual,  becomes  thereby  suspicious.  It  is  very 
natural  to  take  it  as  simply  a  geographical  name,  having  reference  to 
those  populations  among  which  Buddhaism  first  extended  itself.  Mean- 
while we  venture  not,  however,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
point,  as  letters  of  Maui,  addressed  to  a  person  of  this  name,  are  cited.' 

The  Oriental  accounts  possess  a  great  deal  more  internal  coherence 
and  consistency.  They  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  historians  of  much 
more  recent  date  than  the  Grecian  sources ;  but  the  Oriental  writers 
have  undoubtedly  made  use  of  older  records,  in  availing  themselves  of 
which,  they  were  not  liable  to  fall  into  the  same  errors  with  the  Greeks.^ 

To  understand  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Maoi,  we  must  fig- 
ure to  ourselves  the  circumstances  and  relations  under  which  he  was 
educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Persian;  but  it  maybe  a  question, 
whether  the  name  of  the  country  should  be  understood  here  in  the 
stricter  sense,  or  whether  it  refers  only  to  some  province  belon^ng  to 
the  great  Persian  empire.  In  favor  of  the  latter,  might  be  adduced 
the  feet  that  Mani  composed  his  worJcs  in  the  Syriac  language  ;  whence 
we  might  infer  that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  those  provinces  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  where  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, by  itself,  proves  nothing ;  for  even  without  this  supposition,  it  would 
easily  admit  of  being  explained,  that  as  the  Syriac,  through  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  Persian  Christians  with  the  Syrian  church, 
might  even  thus  early  have  become  the  language  of  books  among  the  Per- 
sian theologians,  —  so  Mani  may  have  been  induced  to  employ  this  lan- 
guage, (although  it  was  not  his  native  tongue,)  hopmg  by  this  means  to 
promote  the  more  general  introduction  of  his  doctrines  into  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  said,  that  he  sprang  from  a  family  of  the  Magians,  (the 
Persian  sacerdotal  caste ;)  that  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  passed  over 
to  Christianity,  and  became  presbyter  of  a  church  in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvaa, 
principal  city  of  the  Persian  province  Huzitis ; — whatever  may  be  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Mani  was  educated  in  the  reli^on  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity at  some  later  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  with  regard  to  his  early  history  to 
be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  the  outset,  he  abandoned  the  religion 
of  his  fathers  and  embraced  Christianity  from  honest  conviction,  and 
afterwards,  repelled  by  the  form  in  which  the  latter  was  presented  in 
the  church  doctrine,  was  led  to  revive  in  his  soul  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  his  earher  religious  mode  of  thinking,  and  now  became  satisfied  that 
by  combining  it  with  these,  he  fir-t  f  laced  Christianity  in  the  true  and 
proper  light ;  or  whethei  he  had  bet-n  attracted  from  the  first  only  by 
the  affinity  of  Christaimt^  with  miny  Persian  ideas,  without  noting  the 

eertained.    Possibly  Teroliii  th  may  ha\e  Bibliolh&iue  Oriontale,  anb  v.  Mani,  —  in 

l>een  a  liislorical  penon   to  wiiom  maiiv  tliB  Persian  hislofian  Mirkhond'a  Histoiy 

things  ascribed  lo  Buldha  had  been  trans  of  the  tSassanides,  cited  in  Silvestre  de  Socj 

ferr^  M^moires  sur  diverees  antiqaites  de  la  Persa. 

iVid.  Fabridi  bbl    Gruc   *ol   VII  f  lam,  1793.    In  Ahalpharag.  and  Pococke 

316.  Specimen  hist  Arab. 

*The  oriental  narramea  in  Hcrbeluio 
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csaential  difference  tetween  resembling  ideas,  according  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  apprehension  and  position  in  Christianity  and  in  the  Per- 
sian religion ;  so  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  only  been  constructing 
for  himself  a  religious  system  of  his  own,  by  the  fusion  together  of  Per- 
sian and  Christian  elements. 

By  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  Pcraan  empire,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Parthians,  the  effort  had  been  called  forth  among  the 
Persians,  to  restore  the  ancient  reli^on  of  their  fathers,  purified  from 
foreign  elements,  to  its  original  splendor.  The  consequence  was,  that 
disputes  arose  on  the  question,  what  was  to  be  considered  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster ;  and  particularly  on  several  pobts  which  had  been 
left  undecided  by  the  previous  religious  tradition,  as  for  example, 
whether  a  primal  essence  was  to  be  supposed,  exalted  above  the  two 
conflicting  principles.  Councils  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  questions  in  dispute ;  and  pretended  prophets  arose,  who 
were  for  settling  every  difficulty  by  divine  inspiration.^  The  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  set  itself  to  oppose 
all  the  foreign  rehgions  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  was  brought 
into  collision  also  with  Christianity,  which  had  been  suffered  to  make 
progress  without  disturbance  under  the  Parthian  government.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  thought  might  shape  itself,  in  a  man  of  a  lively 
and  profound  mind,  like  Mani,  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  author  of 
such  a  reformation  of  Christianity,  now  corrupted  by  the  intermixture 
of  Juddsm,  as  should  sever  it  from  its  connection  with  the  latter,  and 
bring  it  into  more  intimate  union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroaatrian  religion. 
Mani  —  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Mohammed  —  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ.^  By  this  he  in  nowise  under- 
stood the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  human  person,  an  enhghtened  teacher 
promised  by  Christ,  who  was  to  bring  out  still  more  distinctly  the  reli- 
gion revealed  by  him,  in  his  own  spirit,  purify  it  from  the  corruptions 
of  Ahriman,  especially  from  those  which  had  sprung  from  the  inter- 
mingling of  Judaism,  and  lead  the  faithful  to  the  consciousness  of  those 
truths  which  men  in  the  earlier  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
understand.  By  him  that  j)erfect  knowledge  should  bo  given,  of  which 
Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge  reserved  for  some  future  period, 
1  Cor.  13 ;  10.^  Accordingly  Mani  could  denominate  himself  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  promised  Paraclete  and  the  apostle  of  Christ ; 
as  indeed  he  began  the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  his  religious  system  (the  epistola  fundamenti, 
which  was  so  famous  among  the  Manicheans)  with  the  followmg  words : 
"  Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  election  of 
God  the  Father.  These  arc  the  words  of  salvation  from  the  eternal 
and  hving  fountain."  * 

He  first  made  his  appearance,  with  these  pretensions,  near  the  close 

1  See  Hyde  hisl.  rclig.  vet  Pers.  p.  276.    antiq.  ed.  Basnage  and  Galland.  bibl.  patr. 
Memoires  surdiversea  aiitiquit^s  de  la  Perse     T.  V.  f.  326. 
par  S.  de  Saey,  p.  *2.  ^  See  Acta  cum  Jelice  ManidiEeo,  lib.  I. 

2See  Mirkhond  in  Sacy,  p.  204.,  — Til,     c.  9.    0pp.  Angustini,  T.  VUL 

*  Augnstiu.  c.  epist.  fundttmecti,  c.  S 
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of  tie  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapur  I., .(Sapor,)  about  270.  To 
an  ardentj  profound  mind,  and  Hyely  imagination,  he  united  varioua 
knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in  the  arts,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
for  tiie  purpose  of  diffusing  hia  doctrines.  As  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  he  ia  said  to  have  been  distinguished  among  his  country- 
men ;  ^  the  fame  of  his  talents  as  a  painter  lasted  for  a  long  time  in 
Persia.  In  tho  outset,  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  favor  of  that 
prince ;  but  when  his  heretical  doctrines,  as  tbej  were  regarded  by 
the  Magians,  came  to  he  known,  he  was  obliged,  —  if  any  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  later  legends,  and  the  hypothesis  was  not  invented 
simply  to  account  for  the  different  portions  of  which  hia  doctrine  ia  con- 
stituted,—  to  seek  safety  from  persecution  by  flight.  He  now  made 
distant  journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  tarried  for  a  con^ 
siderable  time  in  the  province  of  Turkistan.  At  all  events,  an  impor- 
tant effect  in  the  shaping  of  his  system  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Ms  longer 
residence  in  the  last-mentioned  province,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Buddha^m ;  and  this  acquired  so  great  an  influence  on  his  mind, 
that  a  peculiar  stamp  was  thereby  given  to  his  whole  mode  of  thinking 
and  a  wider  range  to  his  aims,  which  now  embraced  in  their  scope  the 
blending  together  of  all  the  three  reli^ons  into  one.  From  one  of  the 
grottos  consecrated  to  Buddhaism,  he  issued  forth,  with  those  symbolic 
pictures  which  were  designed  to  represent,  for  immediate  intuition,  the 
doctrines  made  known  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  in  ■  hia  retirement,  by 
divine  revelations.  These  emblems  were  long  preserved  in  lively  re- 
membrance among  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Ertenki-Mani, 

After  the  death  of  Sapor,  in  272,  Mani  returned  to  Persia,  where 
he  was  well  received,  together  with  his  pictures,  by  Hormuz,  (Hormis- 
daa,)  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  assigned  to  him,  as  a  safe  place 
of  residence,  the  castle  of  Deskereh  at  Chnsistan  in  Susiana.  But 
this  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two  complete  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Behram,  (Varanes.)  He  also  appeared  at  first  favorably 
disposed  towards  Mani ;  but  perhaps  only  in  semblance,  and  with  a 
view  to  lull  him  and  his  followers  into  security.  He  caused  a  disputar 
Mon  to  be  held  betwixt  Maai  and  the  Mayans,  of  which  the  result  was, 
that  Mani  was  pronounced  a  heretic.  Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  flayed 
alivcj^  and  hk  skin  stuffed  and  hung  before  the  gates  of  the  city  Djon- 
dishapur  in  277,*  to  terrify  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  imfold  the  Euddhaist-Zoroastrian-Christian  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  taught  by  Mani. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  question,  whether,  m  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
absolute  DuaHsm  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
pruiciple  of  derivation  lying  at  the  ground  of  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man  ~  time  without  end  and  without  beginning,  the  Zervan  Acarene, 

1  Who,  however,  posfieEsed  no  great  know-  ^  A  cruel  mode  of  punishment,  which 

ledge,  donbtless,  in  these  Eeiences.  Yet  it  is  was  doubtless  resorted  to  in  the  East, 

highly  probable  that  a  good  deal  in  his  sys-  °  The  chronology  in  this  case  is,  it  must 

tsmsWod  closely  connected,  even  when  di-  be  admitted,  quite  ui 
vested  of  its  mjihical  dress,  wifli  a  partial 
and  defective  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 
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anawenng  to  the  Gnostic  aluv,  ^s>Sof,  to  the  Neo-Platonic  iv  —  sprang 
first  out  of  a  speculative  need  of  reducing  the  duality  to  a  higher  unity ; 
or  whether  the  recognition  of  such  an  original  unity  was  the  original 
principle,  and  this  had  only  become  suppressed  in  conscious  thought 
through  the  predominant  duaJistic  form  of  the  reli^on  as  a  practical 
systera  of  living.  From  the  proclamation,  still  extant,*  of  the  Persian 
general  and  Grand-vizier  Mihr  Nerseh,  after  his  invasion  of  Armenia, 
in  450,  it  is  clear,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  primal  essence,  which 
existed  before  the  antithesis  pronounced  in  the  creation,  was  reckoned 
to  the  Persian  orthodoxy.  We  find  here  a  view  of  the  matter  which  is 
akin  to  that  Gnostic  scheme  that  reduced  the  Dualism  to  a  Monoisra,^ 
and  supposed  the  antithesis  of  good  and  evi!  as  something  necessary  in 
the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The  first  germ  of  evil  is  here  derived 
from  the  supreme  essence,  from  the  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  ia 
tho  Perhaps,  which  God  spake,  the  principle  of  douhfc,  of  uncertainty, 
which  must  some  time  make  its  appearance,  before  everything  could 
form  itself  out  into  a  certain  and  stable  existence.*  The  opposite  doc- 
trine of  an  absolute  Dualism,  was  maintained  by  the  MagusEoian  sect,* 
and  the  latter  was  the  scheme  followed  by  Mani.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  transfer  the  Persian  Dualbm  into  the  Buddhaist  opposition  of  spirit 
and  matter. 

He  supposed  accordbgly  two  piinciplee,  absolutely  opposed  to  each 
other,  with  their  opposite  creations ;  on  the  one  side  God,  the  original 
good,  from  whom  nothing  but  good  can  proceed,  from  whom  all  destruc- 
tion, punishment,  corruption  is  alien,  —  tho  primal  light,  from  whom 
pure  light  radiates ;  —  on  the  other  side,  original  evil,  which  can  work 
only  by  destroying,  decomposing,  —  whose  essence  is  wild,  self-conflict- 
ing uproar ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of  which  flow  powers  of  an  altogether 
corresponding  nature,  —  a  world  full  of  smoke  and  vapor,  and  at  the 
same  time  full  of  fire  that  burns  only  without  shining.  These  two  king- 
doms subsisted  at  first  wholly  separate  from  one  another.  The  Su- 
preme God  was  the  king  of  the  empire  of  light,  as  the  original  source 
of  an  emanation-world  in  afiinity  with  himself;  and  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him  were  these  ^ons,  tho  channels  for  the  difliision  of 
light  from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
God,  was  transferred  his  own  name ;  who  therefore  might  be  styled  dei- 
ties, without  infraction  of  the  honor  due  to  the  primal  essence  alone.^ 
Jn  the  letter  in  which  Mani  exhibited  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his 

1  First  coramunicaled  by  St.  Martin  in  I  perhaps  to  obtain  a  eon,  Vormiat,  (Or- 

his  Memoires  iiistoriquea  et  geographiquea  mund,)  who  will  create  heaven  and  eartii  'i ' 

snr  I'Arm^nie.    Paris,  1819.    T.  H.  p.  412,  and  he  begal  iwo  in  his  l>oiij,  one  by  vir- 

—  but  more  fully,  after  another  tetenaion,  Ine  of  hia  prayer,  (he  other,  because  he 

in  the  hialorj  of  the  religious  wars  between  said  perhaps."     The  firat  was   Ahriman, 

Armenia  and  Peraia,  composed  by  the  Ar-  the   son   of  doubt,  the   principle,   which 

menian  bishop,  Elisffius,  and  translated  from  makes  ererything   a  qneslion.    We  here 

the  Armenian  into  English  by  Prof.  New-  perceive  the  fountain.head  of  later  Chris, 

man.    London,  183».    P.  II,  tf.  tian  sects,  in  which  Satan  was  deaignated 

'  See  above,  p.  375.  as  the  first-born, 

'  This  remflrkable  view  ia  expressed  in  'See  Shahriatani,  in  Hyde,  1,  c.  p.  S95. 

[he  following  language.    ''Before  heaven  ^  Like  the  Amehaspands,  Ised  of  the 

or  earth  existed,  the  great   god   Zervan  Parsian  religion, 
prayed  a  thousand  years,  and  spake ;  '  Was 
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religion,^  lie  tlii:^  describea  this  Supreme  God  enthroned  in  his  kingdom 
of  light :  2  "  Over  the  kingdom  of  light,  ruled  God  the  Father,  eternal 
m  his  sacreil  race,  glorious  in  his  might,  the  truth  bj  his  verj  essence, 
ever  blessed  in  his  own  eternal  being,  who  bears  within  him  wbdom 
and  the  consciousness  Of  Ms  life,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve 
members  of  his  light,  that  is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  his  own  king- 
dom. In  each  of  his  members  are  hid  countless,  immeasurable  riches. 
But  the  Father  himself,  glorious  in  his  majesty,  incomprehensible  m  his 
greatness,  has  united  wi^  himself  blessed  and  glorious  Mom,  in  num- 
bers and  greatness  surpassing  estimation,  with  whom  this  holy  and  most 
glorious  Father  lives,  —  for  in  his  exalted  kingdom,  no  needy  or  feeble 
being  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms  are  so  deeply  grounded  in 
the  blessed  earth  of  light,  that  no  power  exists  by  which  they  could 
ever  be  destroyed  or  shaken."  *  The  powers  of  darkness  were  engaged 
in  wild  conflict  with  one  another,  till  id  their  blind  struggle  they  ap- 
proached so  near  the  realms  of  light,  that  a  glimmer  penetrated  to 
them  for  the  first  time  from  that  before  unknown  kingdom.  They  now 
forgot  their  mutual  strifes,  and  attracted  in  spite  of  themselves  by  the 
splendor  of  the  light,  combined  with  one  another  to  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  of  light,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  some  of  this  hght  to  them- 
selves.* There  now  seems  to  be  something  like  inconsistency  in  Mani, 
when,  after  having  ascribed  to  the  empire  of  light  an  unshaken  stabil- 
ity, he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a  danger  threatening  it,  which  rendered 
precautionary  measures  necessary,  and  could  thus  express  himself:  — . 
"  Then  the  Father  of  the  most  blessed  light  beholds  a  vast  desolation 
rising  up  from  the  darkness,  and  threatening  his  holy  jEons,  unless  he 
1  to  it  an  extraordinary  divine  power,*  at  once  to  conquer  and 
race  of  darkness  —  so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  light  might  enjoy  tranquillity."  ^  Simplicius  and  Evodius 
have  in  faet  here  accused  lum  of  self-contradiction ;  —  but  this  charge 
applies  rather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolic  form  of  representation,  than 
to  the  train  of  thought  which  is  therein  embodied.  The  fundamental 
thought  with  Mani,  as  with  the  Gnostics,  is  this,  —  that  the  blind  force 
of  nature,  which  resists  the  godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by 
intemungling  with  it,  should  finally  be  tendered  altogether  powerless, 
And  accordingly  Mani  conveys  the  Zoroistnan  theoiy  over  into  the 
Buddhabt,  —  that  nature,  in  degrading,  disintegrating  and  fettering 
the  spirit,  was  to  bring  about  its  own  dissolution,  ind  the  final  result^ 

1  Thp  epi!kila  fundamenli.  direit  contiadictioii  with  (he  dualistio  (hei>> 

'  Augusliii.    Mntra    opisl.    faudaraenti,  ry  of  an  absolute  evil. 

c  13,  ^  Aliquod.  nimium  ac  prjeclarum  el  vir- 

'  This  earth  of  light,  Mani  did  not  cos-  tute  potens  nomen.    In   the   Zoroastrian 

caive  to  be  any  thing  disiinet  from  the  su-  eystera,  also,  the  Ainshaspands  are  repre- 

pceme,  piimat  essence,  bnt  all  (o  be  simply  sent«d  as  armed  champions  for  the  king- 

a  shaping  of  the  one  divine  li^ht-essence.  dam  of  tight 

*  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  idea  lying  at  "  The  epistola  fundamsnti,  in  the  work 

bottom,  —  that  ihe  evil  piindple  is  in  eon-  de  fide  contra  Maniohseos,  o.  It,  of  which 

fli«  mth  itself,  and  becomeB  one  only  in  Evodius,  bishop  of  Uzala  in  Numidia,  wai 

Etru^Iing  against  the  good;  snch  is  the  perhaps  the  aarhor,  —  to  he  found  in  the 

Mtraclive  power  which  the  good  exerts  on  Appendix  (o  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Benedictine 

evil  itself;  —  an  idea,  it  must  he  allowed,  in  edition  of  St,  Augustin. 
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would  be  that  of  the  unspiritualized  nature,  notliing  would  be  left  be- 
hind but  the  dead  residuum,  and  this  would  fall  a  prey  to  utter  annihi- 
lation.^ To  this  last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddh^tic  view  of 
the  world,  Mani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes,  did  not  proceed, 
as  we  shall  see. 

The  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  Its  bonndaries, 
caused  to  emanate  from  himself  the  ^on,  Mother  of  life?  The  nawie 
of  this  Genius  denotes  that,  it  stands  for  the  JtighetA  muniiane  s&ul, — 
that  the  divine  life  was  now  to  separate  itself  from  the  unitj  of  the  light- 
kingdom,  and  in  the.  conflict  with  the  ungodlike  element,  resolve  itself 
into  individual  existences.  The  mother  of  life,  like  the  "j"j  Tofio  of  the 
Valeutiiuau  ayatcni,  could  cot  as  jet  be  aflected  by  the  kingdom  of 
darknesa.  Here  too  we  find  the  distinction  between  the  higher  mun- 
dane soul  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  a  refiection  of  it, 
which  mixes  itself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.^  This  mother  of  life 
generates  the  pimiUve  man,  with  a  view  to  oppose  him  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  —  the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man's  nature,  which  we 
observed  before  among  the  Gnostics.*  The  primitive  man,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  five  pure  elements,  fire,  light,  air,  water  and  earth,  enters 
into  the  conflict.  Here  we  recognize  again  the  forma  of  intuition  bor- 
rowed from  Parsism  —  reverence  towards  an  originally  pure  nature, 
which  had  only  been  corrupted  by  the'  interference  of  Ahriman.  More- 
over, according  to  the  Parsian  doctrine,  a  fife  wHch  had  flowed  out 
from  the  kingdom  of  light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original  ele- 
ments. They  were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants  against  Ahri- 
man's  destroying  influences,  by  means  of  their  fructifying,  life-^ving 
power.  But  this  woidd  be  an  element  at  variance  with  the  Buddhaistie 
view  of  nature ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  it  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  spirit.  Yet  this  is  modified  in  Mani  by  the 
circumstance  that  matter  does  not  mean  tJie  elements  of  actual  nature, 
but  the  elements  of  a  liigher  world,  that  which  is  itself  but  one  radia- 
tion and  form  of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.^  When  Mani 
!i  to  the  five  pure  elements  of  the  kingdom  of  hght  the  five  ele- 
iS  of  the  kingdom  of  darkne^,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
idea,  that  evil  is  ever  the  distorted  image  and  counterfeit  of  the  good, 
or  the  idea  that  frtan  the  kingdom  of  light  forms  must  go  forth  to  the 
confiict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  seem  like  those  of  the 
latter,  —  is  the  fundamental  one.  At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to 
explain,  how  visible  nature  arose  out  of  the  event  that  matter,  or  the 

1  See  Schmidt's  E«saj  on  the  thousand  compared  with  the  vpotiv  inSpuTrof  of  the 

Baddhas,    See  the  Memoirs  of  the  St  Fe-  Valentinians,  the  Adam  Kadmon,  and  es- 

tersburg  Aeademy.  1834.  Vol.  II.  p.  66.  pocially  the  Kajomorts  of  the  Zendaiista, 

*  M^Tifp  TTO  ^TC-  respecting  whom  many  similar  things  are 
'  Simplioius  (in  Epiottt.  f.  187,  ed.  Sal-  there  siud.    It  is  quite  probable  thai  Mani 

maa.)  aptl^  describes  the  Maniehean  doc-  adopted  this  Parsian  idea  into  his  system; 

trine  in  this  respect;  Oirc  rt  irpCiTOv  uyo-  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  how  he  might 

06v  KOKWEinSoi  T^tynvaiv,  ofire  T&  iXXa  find  something  of  a  kindred  naf  ore  even  on 

/tya&ii  ri  irpoirtjuf  airp  nwavra,  Tifv  /i^-  this  side  in  Baddhmsm. 

Tipa  Tsjr  f"JK  lai  Tiv  St/iioupybu  (the  fiJv  ^  Qulnque  el^nenta   nihil    ftlind    gnam 

nvivua)  xal  rait  ixel  alava;.  substantia  Dei.    Aagustin.   contra   Faua- 

*  The  npuTOf  av&paint  of  Mani  may  be  turn,  1.  XI.  t.  3. 
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Kngdom  of  darkness,  had  seized  upon  certain  divine  essences  ot  ele- 
ments of  the  spiritual  substances ;  and  this  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
Buddhaistic  scheme. 

But  the  primitive  man  is  worsted  in  the  conflict ;  he  is  in  danger  of 
faUing  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ;  in  this  str^t,  he  prays  to  the 
ruler  of  the  light^kingdom ;  and  the  latter,  to  assist  him,  causes  the  living 

r'rit  to  emanate.'  This  Spirit  raises  him  up  once  more  to  the  king- 
n  of  light ;  but  meanwhile  the  powers  of  darkness  had  succeeded  in 
swallowing  a  part  of  the  armor  of  the  first  man,  and  part  of  his  light- 
essence  ;  wbich  is  the  mmidane  soul,  now  mixed  with  matter.^  Here 
again  we  perceive  the  affinity  of  Mani's  ideas  with  those  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  for  according  to  the  latter,  too,  tlie  li™  <!ofia  was  delivered,  it  is 
true,  by  means  of  the  Soter  sent  to  her  assbtance,  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Hyle  ;  but  still  a  seed  of  the  divme  life  had  fallen  down  into 
matter,  and  this  must  now  go  through  a  process  of  purification  and  de- 
velopment. It  must  so  come  about,  that  by  the  magical  power  of  the 
divine  life,  of  the  light  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly  tumultuous 
kingdom  of  darkness  shall  be  tamed  in  spite  of  itself,  and  finally  ren- 
dered powerless.^  The  subjugation  of  that  tumultuous  and  blind  Na- 
ture-power is  in  fact  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  worid. 
Mam,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  illustrate  hb  doctrine  by  the  following 
parable,  A  good  shepherd  sees  a  lion  plunge  into  the  midst  of  his 
flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts  into  it  a  ram ;  the  lion  springs  rave- 
nously to  the  spot  to  devour  his  prey,  but  in  so  domg  falls  into  the  pit, 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself.  The  shepherd,  however,  finds 
means  of  delivering  the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  pit, 
thus  rendering  him  harmless  to  his  fiock.*  In  like  manner  is  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  rendered  harmless;  the  souls  it  has  devoured  are 
finally  delivered,  and  restored  back  to  their  native  element. 

After  the  living  spirit  had  rfused  man  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of 
light,  he  made  preparations  for  the  process  of  purifying  the  souls  mixed 
in  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  entire 
creation,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world.* 
That  class  of  souls  which  had  not  been  affected  by  mixing  with  matter 
or  the  nature  of  darkness,  he  raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  that  from  thence  they  might  send  forth  their  influ- 
ence to  release  and  draw  back  again  to  themselves,  by  means  of  the 
refining  processes  in  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal  fife,  their 
kindred  souls,  which  were  scattered  through  all  nature,  and  held  in 
bondage  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

I  The  fiJw  TTvcvua  occurs  also  in  the  Giios- 

dc  systems,  which  contEJn  n  good  deal  that 

Is  analogoul  10  Mtmicheism.  Aolis  Thoin», 

ed.  Thilo,  p.  17,  *  Disputat,  c  Archelao,  c.  35.    This  psr- 

'  Tae^ivx^  hravTOv.  able  wears  every  mark  of  genuineness;  it 

"  Titus  of  Bostra  [a.  Manick  lib.  I.  c.  is  at  least  wholly  ia  the  spirit  of  Maniche- 

12,)  well  describes  the  Moniohean  doctrine  ism. 

in  Oie  following  words  :^  'O  /lyaSb^  Siioa/iiv  6  Aa  in  the  Valentinia.n  system,  the  Soter 

inoareXiti    niici,    ^Aujouaap    /liv    St/vei'  begins  to  put  forth  his  influuncc,  after  be 

Foil;  Spoi'f,  tA  S"  u^q<9^f  Si2.eap  iaojic-  has  been  first  rused  to  the  Sophia. 
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Conformably  with  his  Buddhaislico-Zoroastrian  view  of  the  world, 
Mani  saw  the  same  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  of  spirit  and  of 
matter,  the  same  process  of  purification,  going  on  in  the  pbjsicaJ  as  in 
the  moral  world.  But  in  his  manner  of  carrying  this  process  through, 
he  confounded  together  the  ph;^ical  and  ethical  elementa,  in  contradic- 
tion to  tbe  essence  of  Christianity,  which,  by  freeing  religion  entirely 
from  the  system  of  nature,  separated  these  two  elements  from  one 
another.  As  the  religious  system  of  the  Persians  assigned  an  impor- 
tant plaoe  to  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  conflict  in  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual world  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carrying  forward  th^ 
universal  process  of  development  and  purifiealion ;  so  was  it  aiso  in  the 
system  of  Mani,  Very  nearly  the  same  that  the  system  of  Zoroaster 
taught  concerning  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the  Sun,  Mani 
transferred  to  his  Christ, — the  pore  soul,  sending  forth  its  influence  from 
the  sun  and  from  the  moon.  Representing  the  soul  as  having  sprung 
from  the  primitive  man,  he  interpreted  in  this  sense  the  biblical  name, 
"Son  of  man"  (nifif  ivflpiJn-ou,)  and  distinguishing  between  the  ^re 
and  free  soul,  enthroned  in  the  sun,  and  its  kindred  soul  diffused 
throughout  nature,  and  corrupted  by  its  mixture  with  matter.  So  too  he 
distinguished  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter  and  in- 
capable of  suffering,  from  a  son  of  man  crucified,  so  to  apeak,  and  suf- 
fering in  matter.^  Wherever  the  scattered  seed  pushed  upward  out  of 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  unfolded  itaelf  in  a  plant,  in  its  blos- 
som and  its  fmit,  Mani  beheld  the  triumphant  evolution  of  tho  principle 
of  light,  gradually  working  its  way  onward  to  freedom  from  the  bond- 
age of  matter;  he  beheld  how  the  living  soul,  which  had  been  impris- 
oned in  the  members  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  loosens  itself  from  the 
confinement,  rises  in  freedom,  and  mingles  with  its  congenial  element 
the  pure  air,  where  the  souls  completely  purified  ascend  to  those  ships 
of  light  (the  aun  and  moon)  which  are  ready  to  transport  them  to  their 
native  country.  But  whatever  still  bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and 
stains,  is  attraoted  to  them  gradually,  and  in  portions,  by  the  force  of 
heat,  and  incorporates  itself  with  all  trees,  with  whatever  is  planted  and 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  mystical  philosophy  of  nature, 
which  is  presented  sometimes  in  strange  myths,  occasionally  bordering 
on  immodesty,  but  containing  nothing  which  would  appear  singular  to 
the  Oriental  imagination,  —  sometdmes  under  the  disguise  of  Christian 
expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could  speak  of  a  suffering  eon  of 
man,  hanging  on  every  tree — of  a  Christ  crucified  in  every  soul;  and 
in  tie  entire  world.  They  could  give  their  own  interpretation  to  the 
symbols  of  the  suffering  Son  of  Man  in  the  Lord's  supper.  With  the 
same,  and  even  with  still  greater  propriety,  —  for  this  confounding  of 
religion  with  the  theory  of  nature  savored  more  of  paganism  than  of 
Christianity  —  the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  fables  as  a  dra- 
pery for  their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionysius  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Titans,  according  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  was  considered  by  them 

1  The  Uiuc  us'SjiuTvnv  i/iTraSi;;  and  the  viot  /irSjidncv  djrai9^f. 
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nothing  else  than  the  soul  swallowed  up  by  the  powers  of  davlcneas,  the 
divine  life  rent  into  fragments  bj  matter/ 

The  powers  of  darkness  were  now  in  danger  of  being  gradually  de- 
prived, through  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  sun  on  the  refining 
process  of  nature,  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  they  held  imprisoned 
m  their  members. .  The  soul  on  which  they  had  seized,  striving  after 
freedom,  and  attracted  by  its  kindred  Sun-spirit,  gradually  liberates  it- 
self and  evaporates ;  so  that  at  length,  deprived  of  all  its  stolen  light, 
the  kingdom  of  darkne^  must  soon  be  abandoned  to  its  own  intrinsic 
hatefulness  and  death.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  being  must  be  cre- 
ated, in  whom  the  soul  of  nature,  which  was  striving  to  liberate  itself, 
might  be  securely  chann-bound — in  whom  all  the  scattered  light  and 
life  of  nature,  al!  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  held  imprisoned  in 
their  members,  and  of  which  they  were  gradually  deprived  by  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Sun,  might,  converge.  This  is  man,  the  imago  of  that  prim- 
itive man,  —  hence  destined  by  his  very  form  for  dominion  over  nature,^ 
The  fact  was  as  follows.  That  majestic  shape  of  light,  the  primitive 
man  (which  probably  also  belonged  ta  the  Son  of  Man  enthroned  in  the 
Sun)^  shines  down  from  the  sun  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  mate- 
rial nature.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  seized  with  longing  after  the 
shape  of  light,  but  at  the  same  time  with  dismay.  Their  prince  now 
addresses  them :  "  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  great  light  that  yon- 
der breaks  forth  ?  Behold  how  it  shakes  the  pole,  how  it  strikes  down 
multitudes  of  our  powers !  It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  give  up  to 
me  whatever  light  you  may  have  in  your  power ;  thus  will  I  make  an 
image  of  that  lofty  one,  who  appeared  so  glorious,  through  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  liberate  ourselves  from  our  abode  in 
darkness."  Thus  human  nature  is  the  image,  in  this  world  of  dark- 
ness, of  a  higher  existence ;  by  which  image  the  higher  existence  itself 

1  See  Alex.  Lycopol.  c.  5.  —  We  mav  in-  its  iuRuetice  througli  the  air  on  tbe  refining 

sert   here   some   pecnlinri;   oharact«nstic  process  of  natnre,  and  the   doctrine   of 

paasfigea  from  Mnniohean  writing  m  proof  Chnst's  birth  from  the  virgin,  (a  doctrine 

of  the  exposition  ^ven  above     from  Mi  wtiich  the  Municheang,  being  Docel»,  coold 

ni's  work  entitled  Thesaams      Viva  am  not  admit  in  the  proper  sense,)  as  a  symbol 

me,  quie  eanindem  (adrersiimm  potesta  of  the  birth  of  that  jesns  patibitis  from  the 

una)    membria   tenebatur,  hac   occisione  iir^in  woinb  of  the  earth,  through  the  in- 

hutftifl  evadit,ct  suo  purisaimo  aen  misec  forming  power  of  tlie  Holy  Sijuii:  "Spiti- 

tur:  ubi  penitns  abloUe  animie  ailecindanC  tui  sancu,  qui  est  majestas  tertia,  aeris  hunc 

ad  Incidas  naves,  quiB  sibi  ad  evectionem  oninem  ambitnm  sedem  fatemur  ac  diver- 

atqne  ad  sucepatria  transfretntiooem  sunt  sonum,  cajus  ex  viribus  bo  Bpiritali  profu- 

prceporatai.    Id  v«ro,  qaod  adhuc  adversi  sione  terram  quoqne  eoneiptenlem  gignere 

generis  macnlas  portat,  per  te.  turn  alque  pitiliilant  Jeauni,  qui  est  vila  ac  salus  hom- 

calores  particalatim  descendit  alque  arbo  mum,  omni  snspensns  eic  ligno.    Qnaprop- 

ribns  ceelerisque  plantation ibus  ac  satis  oni  ter  et  nobis  circa  Qnivereum,  {ail  the  pro- 

nitras  misoetur."    Euodius  de  fide   c    la  duels  of  nature,  as  forms  of  the  maniftsla- 

i^m  Mani's  letter  to  the  Vii^n  Menoch  lion  of  the  same  divine  jHinCiple  snifBring 

"  AgnoEcendo  ex  quo  genere  animarum  em  in  the  Iwndi^  of  nature,  of  tlie  same  Jesus 

anaveris,  quod  est  confusum  omnibus  cor  patiliilis,)  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et 

poribus  et  saporibus   et   speciebns  variis  calicem  par  rcligio  eat'"  Angiislin.  c.  Faust, 

cohieret"  Augustini  opns  imperfectQm  con-  lib.  XX. 

tra  Jnlian.  lib.  m.  }  ITS.    A  passage  from  'Compare  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the 

the  Maniehean  Fmatia,  who  lived  in  the  Ophites. 

first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  in  wliieh  the  '  Alexand.  Lycopolit.  o.  4  ;  Elumia  (ft  Iv 

Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  quicken-  ^5,!^  ^pamJai  roiaiJnjiJ,  olov  fcri  rd  ToS 

ing  and  fructifying  power  of  God,  exerting  uvdpwnov  eWof. 
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is  to  be  attracted  hither,  and  held  fast  in  its  domain.  When  they 
heard  this,  after  long  deliberation  among  themselves,  they  deemed  it 
best  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  fort}i£.y  had  no  confidence,  that  they 
skouid  be  able  long  to  retain  this  light  aimmg  tkemselvea.^  They  thought 
it  expedient,  therefore,  to  entrust  it  to  their  prince,  since  they  had  no 
doubt  that  in  this  way  they  should  be  able  to  gfunthe  supremacy. 
The  powers  of  darkness  proceed  now  to  intermarry  and  produce  chil- 
dren, in  whom  their  common  powers  and  natures  are  once  more  repre- 
sented ;  and  all  they  themselves  possess,  of  the  essence  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  is  reproduced.  All  these,  their  children,  the  prince  of  darkness 
devours ;  —  fie  thus  concentrates  in  himself  all  the  substance  of  light 
that  had  been  dispersed  among  the  several  powers  of  darkness,  —  and 
now  generates  man,  in  whom  Saerefore  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  of  light  which  had  here  been  mixed  together,  are 
united.  Man  is  therefore  a  microcosm,' — ■  a  copy  of  the  entire  world 
of  light  and  darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  of  the 
earth.^  What  is  here  narrated,  continually  recurs  as  a  fact  in  the 
course  and  movement  of  nature  ;  —  at  the  birth  of  each  man,  Utc  loild 
forces  of  matter,  the  powers  of  darkness,  intermingle  to  pvdwte  hu- 
man nature,  in  wMeh  they  mix  together  whatever  mey  jiossess  of  the 
higher  and  of  the  lower  life,  in  which  they  endeavor  to  bind  fast  the 
sovl  of  nature,  which  is  held  captive  hy  them,  and  which  is  striving  to 
gO,  free. 

We  must  here  distinguish,  in  the  Manichean  doctrine,  the  symbolic 
and  mythical  forms  of  representation,  running  into  the  imagery  of 
Parsism,  from  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  which  were  clearly  appre- 
hended by  Mani,  and  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of  Eaddhaism,  Mani 
says  himself,  that  what  then  transpired,  still  continues  to  take  plaoe  at 
the  generation  of  each  man,  where  the  evil  nature  which  forms  the 
human  body,  matter,  absorbs  the  powers  of  light,  in  order,  by  tliis  inter- 
mingling of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  to  form  man.^  From 
these  words  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  in  the  action  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  as  it  is  represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation  by  which 
man  is  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing  nature,  is  meant  to 
be  exhibited  under  cert^n  forms  of  sense.  It  is  doubtless  only  another 
mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea,  when  it  is  Sfud,  that  the 
powers  of  darkness,  to  escape  that  threatened  lot  of  despiritualizaiion,, 
which  would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  to  hold  fast  the  spirit  in 
their  own  region,  combine  to  create  man,  probably  after  the  image  of 

I  That  is  the  main  point  fast.    In  fevor  of  this  view,  speak,  for  the 

*  Mani,  in  the  sevenlh  book  of  the  work    most  part,  all  the  passogea  in  OUT  fiagmen- 

Iwajing  the  title  of  Thesaurus,  (cited  in  An. 

gnstin.  de  natara  boni, c 46,)  says:  "'^' 

stmebantnr  et  contexebantar  omni 

agines,  oxtestinm  ac  terrenitnim  vi 

utp/oii  videUca  othis  id,  quod  formabatur, 

"-ilituiliiiem  obtineret"    Wo  have  follow- 


,  tmd  the  whole 
analogy  of  ihe  Manichewi  system  confinns 
it  Comp.  Baur's  worit  on  tha  Maniohean 
system  of  religioii,  p.  120,  ff.  One  passage 
from  Alexander  of  Lycopolis;  winch  for- 
merly seemed  to  me  against  this  view,  has 


ed  the  method  of  conslniing  the  Manichean  been  more  correctly  explainofi  by  Baur. 
system,  disputed  by  Mosheim,  according  to        °  Augustin.  de  jiatnra  boni,  c.  46 ;  Sicuti 

which,  man  was  formed  at  a  later  period  etiam  none  fieri  videmus,  corporum  forraa- 

than  the  rest  of  nalure,  for  the  very  pur-  tricem  naturiun  mall  inde  vires  sumentem 

pose  of  holding  the  fleeting  soul  in  natnre  figucare,  ila  eUam  antedictus  princeps  etc 
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tte  heavenly,  primitive  man,  that  this  form  might  exercise  an  entranc- 
ing power  over  the  soul,  that  strove  to  return  to  its  original  fountain, 
and  the  latter  be  thua  bound  to  the  earth  ;  ^  just  as,  according  to  the 
Bnddhaistic  doctrine,  the  prince  of  the  Sbimnus  seeks,  by  various 
attractive  and  enticing  objects,  to  hold  fast  the  souls  within  his  own 
kingdom,  and  to  prevent  them  from  elevating  themselves  to  Birwana. 
In  all  those  forms  of  representation,  we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
marking  the  destiny  by  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  but  is 
yet,  through  the  transition-point  of  the  human  organism,  conducted  on- 
ward to  its  freedom. 

While  the  souls  dispersed  and  scattered  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
nature,  or  the  light-essence,  is  prevented  by  the  predominance  of  mat- 
ter from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  the  light-nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  attains  to  a  conscious  and  free  evo- 
lution. The  spirit,  fettered  by  matter  in  the  rest  of  nature,  becomes 
first  released  from  these  fetters  in  man,  comes  first,  in  him,  to  itself. 
Here  first  be^ns  the  realm  of  consciousness  and  of  freedom,  the  spirit 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  natural  necessity,  Man,  therefore,  ia 
the  Manichean,  as  in  the  Euddhaistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest  posi- 
tion ;  —  he  forms  the  transition-point,  conditioned  by  the  act  of  freedom, 
to  the  complete  disenthralment  of  the  spirit  that  rises  wholly  above  the 
cycle  of  metempsychosis  to  a  reunion  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Euddhaistic  system,  he  is  the  necessary  transition-point 
to  the  becoming  Nirwana.^ 

As  the  universal  mundane  soul  seeks  to  subject  to  itself  matter  in 
the  mass,  in  the  great  mundane  bodies,  so  the  human  sou!,  that  is  of 
the  same  derivation,  should  govern  this  corporeal  world  in  its  details. 
"  The  first  soul,"  said  Mani,  "  which  flowed  from  the  Crod  of  fight,  re- 
ceived this  structure  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  subduhig  it  to  its 
own  bit."  ^    The  soul  of  the  first  man,  aa  standing  yet  nearer  to  the 

1  See  Titus  of  BoBtra,  in  the  preface  to  life  of  Iho  gods  mnst  some  time  or  other 
the  third  book  of  his  work  against  the  Man-  come  to  an  end,  while  only  in  the  !Nirwana 
ichenns.  (in  Canitiii  lect.  anliqa.  ed.  Bos-  is  to  be  found  an  eternal  rest  hejond  all 
nage,  Aniverp.  1725,  T.  I.  f,  137 :)  'Ekoit-  possible  change.  By  the  brief  duration  of 
rar  Tuv  T^i  iXii;  lipxovTav  i/topfaaev  iav-  his  existence,  and  Che  maltiform  trials  and 
Tdv  el; -S-ifia/ia  T^S  ijiB}^(, — andof  Adam,  sufferings  which  fall  to  his  lot,  man  is  ad- 
aa  their  prodnclion,  ipyavov  ini&v/iia;  Kal  raoniehed  to  strive  after  that  higher  end. 
iflop  Tim  ipa^cu  i/fw;[(jii.  And  that  some-  But  the  gods,  through  defenlt  of  such  ad- 
thing  is  here  represented  as  once  beginning,  monition,  may  easily  he  drawn  away  from 
whi3i  continually  perpetuates  itselt  in  the  that  highest  end,  and  become  so  fettered  to 
generation  of  men,  appears  from  what  their  inditidua!  exisience,  whicJi,  however, 
Slani  says  in  his  letter  to  fiie  vii^in  Menoch,  ia  one  of  the  changeable  fonus  of  the  spirit^ 
died  iu  Auguatin.  opus  imperfect,  contra  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anythinfc-  bevond  it 
Jolian.  1.  IIL  c  174:  Sicnt  auolor  anima-  To  man,  in  this  world  of  trials  and  con- 
rum  Dens  est,  ita  corporum  anctor  per  con-  fliots,  various  meMis  are  given  of  rendering 
cupiscentiara  diaboiua  est,  ut  in  viscatorio,  himself,  — bjf  a  series  of  meritorious  works, 
(analogona  to  that  former  bat  whereby  the  actions  conditioning  destiny,  —  worthy  of 
sonls  were  bound  to  bodies,)  pet  concupi-  the  Nirwana;  but  these  opportunities  are 
flcentiara  rauliecia,  unde  diabolus  aucupa-  waulhig  lo  the  gods.  See  Schmidt's  Ea- 
tar,  etc.  says,  above  cited,  vol.  II.  p.  37.    1834. 

ii  According  to  the  Buddha  doctrine,  man       *  Opera  prelium  est,  advertere,  quia  pri- 

is  in  this  respect  supeiior  even  to  the  goda,  ma  anima,  ([oie  a  Deo  Inminis  manavit, 

who  enjoy  a  life  of  serene  blessedness,  en-  ncccpit   f^ricam  istam  corporis,  ol  earn 

daring  through  many  periods  of  the  world;  frieno  suo  regeret.     Mani's  words,  in   his 

for.  like  all  individual  existence,  so  loo  the  letter  to  the  virgin   Medoch,  in  Aagnst 
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ori^nal  fountain  of  tbe  kingdom  of  light,  was  therefore  endowed  with 
preeminent  faculties. . 

But  the  first  mau.  conaiated,  like  each  of  his  descendants,  of  two  oppo- 
site elements,  a  aoiil  still  Uving  in  the  full  possession  of  its  original  pow- 
er, springing  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom  of  light,^  and  a  body  derived 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with  a  soul  in  affinity  to  it,  and  the 
blind,  material  faculty  of  desire  originating  in  the  same  principle  —  the 
wild  power  of  nature  that  resists  the  godlike,  (the  fviy)  "^yor-^)  This 
element,  affining  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  supplied  a  channel  for 
the  introduction  of  its  influences.  The  powers  of  darkness  must  now 
come  to  see  how  the  light-nature,  concentrating  itself  in  man,  became 
thereby  more  powerful ;  and  they  must  resort  still  to  the  same  artifices 
by  which  they  sought  at  first  to  hoW  fast  in  their  kingdom  the  element 
of  light  which  had  fallen  down  into  it,  in  order  to  retain  under  the  ban 
of  their  kingdom,  this  spirit  concentrated  in  the  human  nature,  which 
threatened  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  up. 
ward  to  its  original  fountain.  Hence  they  must  seek  to  draw  him  down, 
by  every  possible  enticement,  to  the  world.  They  invited  man,  as  it  is 
Bymbolieally  expressed,  to  partake  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  Par- 
adise. Only  they  would  hinder  him  from  eating  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  that  is,  would  suppress  in  him  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  true  nature,  and  of  that 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  it,  —  would  make  him  worldly.  Tet  an 
angel  of  light,  or  Christ  himself,  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun,)  counteracted 
their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  which  was  found  in  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  concerning  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  considered 
from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  Theybelicved  that  in  lie  represen- 
tation of  that  earhest  record,  they  saw  only  the  influence  of  the  evil 
principle,  when  the  parts  were  reversed,  and  what  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  was  transferred  to  God,  and  what 
belonged  to  the  Genius  of  tight,  applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of 
Ahriman,^ 

opus  imperfect,  e.  Julian,  lib.  III.  5  186.  =  This  view  of  the  matler  we  niuBt  89- 

T.  X.  opp.  ed.  Ecnedictin.  P.  II.  f.  1122.  tribe  lo  Mani,  if  we  may  venture  to  consid- 

Paria,  1690.  er  what  is  cited  as  spoken  fiom  ihe  Maiii- 

i  Quasi  lie  prinWB  facta  flore  snhstantiie,  chean  point  of  view,  in  the  prefaea  lo.  the 

(namely,  Inds  DianiB,)  says  Mani,  in  his  third  book  of  Tilns  of  Bostra  against  the 

letter  to  a  certain  Palricins.    L.  c.  Manieheans,  towards  the  end,  as  coril&inins 

^  Baur  ba^  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  (he  thoughts  of  Mani  himself.  At  least,! 
hypothcEis  of  two  souls  in  man,  which  can-  can  find  nothing  therein,  ns  Baur  professes 
not  be.  demonstrated  from  the  words  of  to  do,  which  is  incongruous  with  the  other 
Mani  himself  lo  be  a  Manichean  doctrine,  ideas  of  Mani ;  but  as  I  have  unfolded  it, 
does  not  belong  to  the  systera.  It  may  be,  with  a  constant  reference  to  l^ur's  objec- 
perbaps,  that  the  expression  "  two  sonla  "  tions,  it  seems  to  ma  to  agree  perfectly  well 
la  something  foreign  to  Manicheism ;  sinia,  with  this  man's  spirit  and  train  of  thought ; 
according  to  Mani's  doctrine,  soul,  spirit,  although  I  (dlow,  that  it  forms  no  neeessa- 
iight,  godlike,  are  identical  notions.  But  ry  member  of  the  Manichean  system,  and 
the  thing  Itself,  which  tiie  opponents  of  that  possibly  some  later  person  may  have 
Manicheiam,  from  (S«ir  nam  point  of  view,  thus  expounded  the  record  in  Genesis,  con- 
have  designated  with  this  name,  the  by.  templated  from  the  Manichean  point  of 
pothesis  of  such  a  motive  principle  in  affin-  view.  Moreover,  Auguatin  fkvors  the  sup- 
ity  with  matter,  the  fountain  or  sinful  de-  position  that  this  was  the  Manichean  doc- 
sires,  agrees  perfectly  with  ttie  Manichean  liinc,  (de  Genesi  contra  Manicheos,  lib.  II. 
system.  J  39):   Sic  isti  cccdunt,  quod  serpens  ille 

VOL.  r.  42 
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When  the  powers  of  darkness  saw  their  plots  against  the  light-gpiiit 
concentrated  in  human  nature,  which  they  would  hold  captive  by  every 
poasible  cbarm  within  the  bonds  of  nature,  thus  defeated,  they  made 
trial  of  another  expedient.  They  seduced  the  first  man,  through  his 
associate  Eva,  to  abandon  himself  to  the  impulses  of  carnal  desires, 
that  by  so  doing  ho  might  prove  faithless  to  his  ligh^essence,  and  mate 
himself  a  slave  to  nature.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  soul,  which 
in  its  original  powers  should  have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  became 
divided  by  propagation,  and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body ; 
BO  that  the  powers  of  darkness  wore  enabled  continualiy  to  repeat  over 
what  they  bad  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  every  thing  depended  on  man's  learning  how  to  distinguish 
from  one  another  the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature,  and  since, 
according  to  the  Manichean  system,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  origin, 
(anthropogony,)  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  (cosmogony,)  which  clears  up  this  point,  Mani  taught  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  a  right  understanding  of  these 
doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his  "  epistle  of  the  foundation,"  he  says : 
"  Had  it  been  given  man  to  perceive  clearly  how  the  matter  stood  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  would  not  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  transitory  existence  and  to  death."  And  hence  he  writes 
to  the  virgin  Menoch :  ^  "  May  our  Grod  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  and 
reveal  to  thee  his  justice,  that  thou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine  stocli.^ 
Even  thou  art  become  light,  since  thou  hast  known  what  thou  wert 
before  —  from  what  race  of  souls  thou  art  sprung ;  which  race,  inter- 
mixed with  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  numberless  forms ;  for  as  souls 
are  begotten  of  souls,  so  the  bodily  structure  is  composed  of  the  corpo- 
real nature.  What  is  born  of  the  flesh,  then,  is  fle^,  and  what  is  bom 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  But  know,  that  the  spirit  is  the  soul  —  soul  from 
Boul,  flesh  from  flesh."  ^  He  appealed  to  tho  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism —  a  practice,  therefore,  which  must  have  already  become  general 
in  the  Persian  church  —  as  a  proof  that  Christians  themselves  pre- 
supposed by  their  practical  conduct  the  existence  of  such  a  stain  in 
human  nature.  "  I  ask  them,"  says  he  in  the  letter  above  cited,*  "  is 
all  sin  actual  sin  ?  Why  then  does  any  individual  receive  the  cleansing 
by  water,  before  he  has  done  a  sinful  act ;  since  in  himself  cojmdered 
he  has  contracted  no  guilt  ?  But  if  he  has  contracted  no  guilt,  and  yet 
must  be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action  they  do  of  themselves  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  derivation  from  an  evil  stock ;  —  yos,  those  very  persons  do 
so,  whose  fatuity  keejs  them  from  understanding  what  they  say  or  what 
they  imply  in  their  own  acts." 

Chriatna  fnerit,  et  Deum,  nescio  quem,  gen-  »  According  to  his  system  of  ligh^eman- 

tis  lenebroruin,  illud    prceceptum    dcdisse  ation,  Ma.ni  conld  mnle  no  distinction  be- 

conRngunt,  tanqnaia   invideret  hominibus  tween  tlie  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 

scientiam  boni  et  mail.  man,  —  between  spirit  and  soul.  Thiaag^ 

1- Angustin.  opus  imperfect  c.  Julian,  lib.  coincided  entirely  witti  the  Buddhuist  doc- 
ID.  j  173.  trine. 

*  The   revelation   consists   predsely  in  *  Ai^stin.  opns  imperfect  c.  Julian,  lib. 

this,  that  man  is  bi'ought  to  it  consciuusness  III.  (  187. 
of  his  Ught-natuic. 
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The  light-nature  concentrated  in  Adam  ia  the  fountain-head,  from 
which  all  human  soula  are  derived ;  but  oa  account  of  its  continual 
division  and  contamination  by  matter,  the  spirit  has  lost  much  of  tiie 
original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fi-esh  from  the  kmgdom  of 
light.  That  original  power  of  the  free  light-nature  is  what  the  law  pre- 
supposes, in  order  to  its  being  fulfilled.  "  The  law  is  holy,"  said  Mani, 
"  but  it  is  a  holy  law  for  the  holy  soul;  tie  commandment  is  just  and 
good,  —  but  it  is  so  for  the  just  and  good  soul"  ^  In  another  place,^  he 
says,  "  If  we  do  good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh,  for  the  works  of 
the  flesh  are  manifest,  Galat.  5  :  19 ;  or  if  we  do  evil,  it  is  not  the 
work  of  the  soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the 
apostle  to  the  Romans  exclaims,  '  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not ; 
but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  tliat  do  I.'  There  you  hear  the  voice  of 
the  struggling  soul,  defending  her  freedom  against  the  slavery  of  lust ; 
for  she  is  pained  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should  work  in  her  ail  manner 
of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the  law  discovers  to  her  its  turpi- 
tude ;  by  the  authority  of  the  law  she  is  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  evil  —  since  it  condemns  the  works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires 
and  prizes ;  for  all  the  bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust,  is 
sweet  to  the  soul  —  it  is  that  by  which  she  is  nurtured  and  grows  vig- 
orous. In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abstaioa  from  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  lust,  is  wakeful,  becomes  mature  and  progressive ;  but  by  the 
gratifications  of  lust,  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled."^  Now,  to  pro- 
cure the  final  deliverance  of  his  kindred  nature,  the  soul,  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the  complete  victory 
over  the  evil  principle,  and  raise  it  upwaid  to  himself,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  which  had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole 
fining-process  of  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  ■ —  both  of  which, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Mani's  system  abo^e  explained,  consti- 
tuted one  whole,  —  should  reveal  himself  m  humanitj  .* 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  hght  and  darkness.  "The 
light  shines  in  the  darkness,"  said  Mani,  explaining  in  accordance  vrith 
his  own  views  the  words  of  St.  John,  "  but  the  darkness  comprehends 
it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval  light,  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  was  incapar 
blc  of  entering  into  any  union  with  a  material  body ;  he  only  clothed 
himself  in  a  shadowy,  sensible  form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per- 
ceived by  sensual  men."  "  The  Supreme  Light,"  says  he,  in  another 
fragment,^  "  when  it  placed  itself  on  a  level  with  its  own,  being  among 
material  things,  assigned  to  itself  a  body,  although  it  is  all  of  it  but 
one  nature."  In  defence  of  his  Docetism  he  cited  the  fa«t,  expl^ned 
after  his  own  arbitrary  manner,  that  Christ,  on  a  certain  occasion  when, 

1  L,  c,  ^  186.  cited  in  Alejuiiider  of  Ljconolis,  (c.  24,) 

»I..  0.  5  177.  said,  Christ  KS  the  iioBf  is  T^oi.Ta5rQi>To, 

'  Augaatin.  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  So  too,  in  the  Aclis  Thomai,  p.  10:  Kipte, 

III.  4  177.  i  hv  TUffii.  S,v,  Kai  Supxiii^vog  6i&  jriv- 

'  Conraming  the  incamfttione  of  the  sun  nm,  icaX  iyKci/ievof    jrum  roig  Ipyoi;  aov, 

in  the  old  orienml  syatetns  of  religion,  cons.  Kot  Sui  t^  irow miu  hepyslag  favcpovfKva;. 

CrGutz«r'9  Symbolik,  last  ed.,  vol.  II.  p.  53,        6  j^  the  letter  lo  a  cerl^n  Adas  or  Addas. 

207.    It  was' wholly  in  accordance  with  ths  ITabricii  Biblioth.  grcM.  od.  hot.    Vol.  VIL 

Manicheaa  system,  Ibat  the  Manichcans,  f.  316. 
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the  Jews  TTOuH  have  stoned  him,  passed  on  untouclied  through  the  mul- 
titude ;  also,  that  Christ,  at  hia  transfiguration,  appeared  to  the  disci- 
ples in  his  true  form  of  light.'  Jesus  assumed  the  title  of  Christ  or 
Mes^ah  onlj  by  a  catachresis,  in  accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the 
Jews.^  The  prince  of  darkness  sought  to  bring  about  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  nob  being  aware  that  he  was  superior  to  all  suffering ;  the 
crQcifixion  was,  of  course,  a  mere  semblance.  This  seeming  transac- 
tion symbolized  the  crucifixion  of  the  soul,  sunk  in  matter,  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sun  would  raise  up  to  itself.  As  the  crucifixion  of  that 
soul  which  was  dispersed  through  all  matter,  served  but  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  much  more  was  this  the 
effect  of  the  seeming  crucifixion  of  the  Supreme  Sovi.  Hence  Mani 
said,  "  The  adversary,  who  was  hoping  to  crucify  the  Saviour,  the 
Father  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What  seemed  to  be 
done  in  this  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  really  done,  another,"  ^  The 
Manichean  theory,  which  represented  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere 
symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  apocryphal  account  of  the  travels  of  the 
aposUes.^  Buring  the  agony  on  the  cross,  Christ  appears  to  the 
afflicted  John,  and  tells  him  that  all  this  is  done  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
lower  populace^  in  Jerusalem,  The  human  person  of  Christ  now 
vanishes,  and  instead  of  it  appears  a  cross  of  pure  light,  surrounded  by 
a  countless  multitude  of  other  forms,  still  representing,  however,  but 
one  shape  and  one  image,  (a  symbol  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  soul  manifests  itself,  although  it  is  in  truth  but  one  and  the  same.) 
A  divine  voice,  full  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  cross,  saying  to  him, 
"  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  called  sometimes  the  Word, 
sometimes  Christ;  sometimes  the  Door,  sometimes  the  Way;  some- 
times the  Bread,  sometimes  the  Sun;  sometimes  the  Besurrection, 
sometimes  Jesus  ;  sometimes  the  Father,  sometimes  the  Spirit ;  some- 
times the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ;  sometimes  Faith,  and  sometimes 
Graee." 

Siding  with  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the  Per- 
sians, Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  course  of  the  world 
to  be,  not  a  reconciliation  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principles  —  a  sup- 
position  which  would  have  been  at  war  with  his  whole  theory  —  but  a 
total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  to  utter  impotence.  This  was  in  accordance  also  with  his  Budd- 
haistic  doctrine.  Matter,  ifter  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  fortign 
light  and  life,  was  to  he  converted  by  fire  into  an  mert  miss  ^  All 
souls  were  capable,  by  means  of  then  light-nature,  of  participating  m 
the  redemption;  but  if  they  voluntarily  sunendered  themselves  to  the 

1  See  the  fragments  from  Mam  9  lettera  Auguilm     The  words  of  the  Manichean 

L  C  Fanatua    Augiistin     c    Faustnm    lib    32 

*  "H  Tov  Xpt^Tov  irpoeriyopia  5ro/ia  fern  Crucia  ejos  myl  a,  fixio  qua  nostra  am 

(toTOtfWiirrocov     L  0  ma  passionis  monatrantur  vulneia 

■  Prom  the  epistola  fundamentt  Euod  de        *  IIcpio''oi  iTroaro^ai      Lontil   N't   n 

tSe,  c  2B    Tijc  doiia/iiv  t^j   Hiaii  hivpfo  Actio  V  ed  Mansi  T  XIII  £  167 
<itfai,  kvftnaxpua^ai  tJ  1X5      A  ex    Lt  *  Ti^  Biiru  if'-V 

copoht.  e.  4    Uhnaias  in  omni  ninndo  et        *  Tit.  Bostr.  1  c.  30.    Alex.  tyeopoUt 

omm  amma  cniufixua     bemiulin  ep  ad  c  3 
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service  of  em  or  darknesa,  they  would,  in  punishment,  be  banished,  at 
the  general  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  dead  mass  of  matter, 
and  stationed  there  aa  a  watch  over  it.  On  this  point  Mani,  in  bis 
epistola  fundamenti,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  The  souls  that  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn,  by  the  love  of  the  world,  away  from 
their  original  nature  of  light ;  that  have  become  enemies  to  the  holy 
light,  openly  taken  up  arms  for  the  destruction  of  the  holy  elements ; 
that  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the  fiery  spirit,  and  by  their 
deadly  persecution  of  the  holy  church,'  and  of  tie  elect  who  are  found 
therein,^  have  oppressed  the  observers  of  the  heavenly  commandments, 
—  these  souls  shall  be  precluded  from  the  ble^edness  and  glory  of  the 
holy  earth.  And  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  evil,  they  shall  continue  to  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so  that  the 
peaceful  earth  and  those  realms  of  immortality  are  shut  against  them. 
This  shall  be  their  portion,  because  they  have  so  devoted  themselves  to 
evil  works  as  to  become  estranged  from  the  life  and  freedom  of  the 
holy  light.  They  will  not  be  able,  then,  to  find  admittance  into  that 
kingdom  of  peace,  but  shall  be  chained  to  that  frightful  mass  (of  mat- 
ter or  darkness  left  to  itself,)  over  which  too  there  must  needs  be  a 
watch.  Thus  these  souls  shall  continue  cleaving  to  the  things  they 
have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from  them  when  ifc 
was  time."  ^  It  is  clear,  that  Mani  did  not  entirely  agree,  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  last  things,  either  with  Euddhaism,  or  with  the  Zoroastrian 
or  the  Christian  sj^tem,  but,  by  the  fusion  of  the  three,  formed  a  pe- 
culiar theory  of  his  own. 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheans  with  regard  to  the  sources 
of  religious  knowledge,  they  considered  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete, 
or  Mani,  as  the  highest  and  only  infallible  authority,  whereby  every 
thing  else  was  to  be  judged.  They  went  on  the  principle,  that  Mani's 
doctrine  embraced  the  absolute  truths  which  enhghten  the  reason ;  — 
whatever  did  not  accord  with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it 
might  be  found.  They  received  in  part,  it  is  true,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  judging  them  by  that  standard  principle 
which  we  have  mentioned,  they  indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism 
in  applying  them  to  points  of  doctrine  or  ethics.*  Sometimes  they  as- 
serted that  the  original  records  of  the  religion  had  been  falsified  by 
various  corruptions  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (tares  among  the  wheat  j)" 
sometimes,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  bad  accommodated  themselves  to 
existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view  to  prepare  men  gradually  for  the 
reception  of  the  pure  truth ;  sometimes,  that  the  apostles  themselves, 
when  they  first  appeared  in  the  character  of  teachers,  were  entangled 
in  various  Jewish  errors.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  it  was  first  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Paraclete,  men  were  enabled  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  matter  in  the  New  Testament.     The  Manichean  Faustua 

1  That  is,  the  Manichean  sect.  *  This  was  smd  of  them  already  by  Titns 

*  PersBtution  ol  the  Bramins  of  the  Man-  of  Bostra,  in  tlie  i>eginniiig  of  his  third 

ichcans,  the  Electi,  was  a  crime  of  peculiar  bool<. 

die,  —  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  orien-  ^  See,  above,  the  similar  principles  of  tha 

lal  ideas  of  the  piiests.  Clemeiitiacs  respecting  the  Old  Testament. 
s  Do  fide,  c.  4 
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lays  down  the  principles  of  Manicheism  on  thia  point,  as  follows  :^  "  Of 
the  New  Testament  we  take  only  what  is  said  to  the  honor  of  the  Son 
of  glory,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  apostles  ;  and  by  the  latter  only 
after  they  had  become  perfect  and  settled  in  their  fdth.  Of  the  rest, 
which  was  cither  said  by  the  apostles  in  their  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
while  they  were  yet  inexperienced  in  the  truth ;  or  inserted,  with  mali- 
cious design,  by  the  enemy ;  or  incautiously  asserted  by  authors^  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  —  of  all  this  we  desire  to  know  nothing.  I 
mean,  namely,  such  assertions  as  these,  that  he  was  bom  shamefully  of 
a  woman  ;  that  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew ;  that  he  oSered  sacrifices 
like  a  heathen ;  that  he  was  meanly  baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness 
and  miserably  tempted  of  the  devil,"  These  same  Man'tcheans,  who 
slavishly  submitted  their  reason  to  all  that  Mani  had  uttered,  as  if  it 
iras  a  divine  revelation,  were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  reason,  and  would 
bave  themselves  regarded  as  the  only  rational  class,  inasmuch  as  they 
only  knew  how  to  separate  what  was  consistent  with,  from  what  was  re- 
pugnant to  reason  in  the  New  Testament.  The  jfanichean  FaustuB 
saya,  to  him  that  believes  without  inquiry  whatever  is  contained  in  the 
New  Testament :  "  Thau  blind  believer  of  everything,  who  banishest 
reason,  that  gift  of  nature,  from  humanity ;  who  makest  it  a  matter 
of  eonioience  to  decline  judging  between  the  true  and  iJie  fahe ;  ihou 
art  as  afraid  of  separating  the  good  from  its  opposite,  as  children  are 
of  aghast!"^ 
.  The  Manichean  sect  had  a  church  constitution  of  their  own,  suited 
to  the  distinction  of  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  in  the  old  rehgions  of 
Asia  ;  —  the  two-fold  mode  of  representation  already  described  being, 
in  truth,  based  on  such  a  distinction  existing  within  the  sect  itseff. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Majii  differed  entirely  from 
the  majority  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  The  latter  wished  to 
alter  nothing  in  the  existing  Christian  church ;  they  were  desirous  only 
of  introducing,  in  addition  to  the  confession  of  faith  for  the  fvxiKoi,  a 
secret  doctrine  for  the  irvev/iaTiKoi.  Mani,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  himself  regarded  as  a  man  of  God,  endowed  with  divine  authority 
for  the  reformation  of  the  entire  church.  He  was  for  giving  the  whole 
church,  which  had  become  wholly  degenerated,*  in  his  view,  by  the  cor- 
rupt intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Christianity,  a  new  shape.  There 
was  to  be  but  one  true  Christian  chvrch,  formed  after  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  Mani.  Within  this  church,  there  were  to  be  two  distinct 
grades.  The  great  mass,  consisting  of  the  exoterics,  were  to  constitute 
fiie  Auditors.  To  them  the  writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  be  read, 
and  his  doctrines  presented  m  their  symbolical  and  mythical  form ;  — 
but  they  were  to  receive  no  explanation  of  their  inner  meaning.  It 
may  he  imagined,  to  what  pitch  of  expectation  the  minds  of  these  Audi- 
tors would  be  raised  when  these  enigmatical,  mysterious  sounding  things 

1  Apnd  Aupistin.  lib.  XXXn.  *  Hence  he  called  other  Christians,  not 

'Namely,  the  authors  of  the  gospels,  who  Christians,    bat   Galileans,    rabric.   Bibl 

were  not  apoatlef,  griec.  vol.  VIL  f,  316 
e  Augustin.  c  FauEl.  lib.  XVIII.  also  lib. 
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were  set  before  them,  and,  as  usually  4iappeiis,  they  were  hoping  to  find 
lofty  wisdom  in  what  was  so  obscure  and  unintelhgible.  The  Esote- 
rics were  the  Elect  or  Perfect,  ^  —  the  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Brahmins 
of  the  Manicheans,^  They  held  a  very  important  place,  according  to 
the  Manichoan  doctrine,  in  the  great  refining  process ;  they  formed  the 
link  of  transition  between  the  earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis, and  the  kingdom  of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sansara  and 
the  Nirwana;)  —  they  coMtituted  lie  last  stadium  of  the  purification 
of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the  bondage  of  nature.  Their 
mode  of  life  must  answer  to  the  position  which  they  thus  held  —  titter 
estrangement  from  the  world,  in  the  Buddhaist  sense,  which  was  ap- 
plied to  Christian  asceticism.  They  were  to  possess  no  worldly  prop- 
erty, but  were  bound  to  lead  a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  life ; 
to  abstain  from  marriage,  from  all  strong  drinks,  and  from  all  animal 
food.  They  were  to  be  distinguished  for  a  holy  innocence  that  shrunk 
from  injuring  any  living  thing,  and  reli^ous  reverence  for  the  divine 
life  which  was  diffiised  through  all  nature.  They  were  not  only  to  re- 
frain, therefore,  from  destroying  or  harming  any  animal,  but  even  from 
pulling  up  an  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  flower.  The  whole  round 
of  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  particulars,  the  signaculum 
oris,  the  signaculum  manuum,  and  the  signaculum  sinus.^  The  Audi- 
tors were  to  see  that  tSiey  should  be  provided  with  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence,  and  to  reverence  them  as  beings  of  a  superior 
order.  ITiey  should  look  upon  them  as  their  mediators,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  kingdom  of  light.  By  their  kindness  to  the  Elect, 
the  Auditors  should  enter  into  the  companionship  of  their  perfection ; 
and  the  defects  adhering  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  less  rigd  life, 
would  be  made  up  by  the  merits  of  their  superiors ;  —  and  among  these 
defects  were  reckoned  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animal  or  veg- 
etable, and  the  eating  of  flesh.  The  harm  thus  done  was  to  be  repaired 
by  their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence  with  the  Elect.*  The 
importance  attached  by  Buddhaism  to  the  kind  ofSces  of  the  pious, 
shown  towards  the  Buddhas  who  made  their  appearance  in  humanity, 
was  transferred  by  the  Manicheans  to  the  kind  of&ces  shown  by  the 
Au(Utors  to  the  Elect.  And  it  was  also  according  to  the  Buddhaist 
doctrine,  that  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this  sort,  shown  in  the  difi^er- 
ent  modes  of  human  existence  passed  through  by  metempsychosis,  one 
might  gradually  accumulate  such  a  store  of  good  works,  as  to  arise  at 
length  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha.^ 

From  this  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presiding  officers  of  the 

1  TeAfiou,  according  to  Theodoretus,  —  a  '  To  this  Ephrsem  Syrns  refers,  when  he 

term  which  recurs  once  more  among    the  accuses  the  Manicheans  of  bestowing  iibso- 

Gnostic  Manichcan  sects  of  the  middle  age.  lutlon  in  cetucn  for  (he  hread  given  to  them. 

^Paustus,  quoted  hy  Augustin,  calls  them  See  the  extracts  published  hj  A.  F.W.  yoa 

the  EacerdotKle  genus.  Wegner,  in  his  work  de  ManichEcomm  in- 

"  See,  e.  g.,  Augnstinos  de  moribus  Man-  dulgcnUis,  Lips.  182T,  p.  69,  et  seq. 

ichffiorum,  0. 10,  et  seq.    The  word  aignac-  '  Comp.  Schmidt's  Dissertation  on  the 

ulum  seems  to  me  to  denote  here,  not  a  thousand  Buddhas,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 

sign,  hut  a  seal,  a  means  of  safe  keeping,  as  Academy  of   St.  Petersburg.    VI.  series, 

a  transUtion  of  the  Greek  mppayt^,  applied,  T.  II.  A.  D.  1834,  p.  88,  etc. 
for  instance,  \a  the  rite  of  confimiatlou. 
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entire  religioa?  society.  Aa  Mani  wished  to  have  himself  regarded  as 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Chriat,  so  after  Christ's  example,  he  chose 
twelve  apostles.  This  institution  continued  to  exist ;  and  twelve  such 
persona,  with  the  title  of  Magistri,  had  the  government  of  the  whole 
sect.  At  the  head  of  these,  was  placed  a  thirteenth,  who,  as  the  leader 
of  the  sect,  represented  Mani.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were  sixty- 
two  bishops,  answering  to  the  sixty  or  sixty-two  disciples  of  Jesus  ;  ^ 
and  under  these  last  were  presbyters,  deacons,  and  finally  travelling 
preachers.^ 

As  to  the  TJtode  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  among 
the  Manicheans,  it  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
fa<!t  that  no  credible  account  was  known  to  exist  about  a  transaction 
which  was  confined  to  the  very  secret  assemblies  of  the  Elect ;  for  as 
the  Auditors  answered  to  the  catechumens,  and  the  Elect  to  the  Fide- 
lea  in  the  dominant  church,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacraments  could  be  ad- 
ministered only  among  the  Elect.  The  argument  already  alluded  to, 
which  Mani  drew  from  the  existing  practice  of  infant  baptism,  has  led 
some  to  suppose  —  though  wrongly,  as  Mosheim  has  shown  —  they 
might  infer  the  existence  of  the  same  practice  among  the  Manicheans ; 
but  in  that  place,  Mani  is  simply  refuting  his  opponents  by  adducing 
their  own  practice  in  favor  of  a  principle  which  that  practice  necessa- 
rily presupposed ;  yet  without  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  prac- 
tice. And  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Mani  would  not  object  to  this 
sign,  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  the  Baptist.^  Perhaps  from 
the  first,  no  other  form  of  initiation  prevailed  among  the  Manicheans, 
than  the  one  which  we  afterwards  meet  with,  in  the  middle  age,  among 
the  kindred  sect  of  the  Catharists.  But  the  celebration  of  tlte  Lord's 
supper  was  an  ordinance  that  could  be  easily  explained  in  accordance 

'  According  10  the  well-known  variona  the  baptized  anfl  the  unbaptized  ftmorg  the 

reading.  Elect  themselvesj  who  should  come  over  to 

*  Augustin.  de  hiBrea.  e.  32.  the  Catholic  chnreh,  that  baptism  was  ra- 

'  From  tJie  words  of  the  Manichean  To,  eeived  by  inch  of  the  Elect  as  chose  it  of 

llx,  lib.  L  0.  19,  ut  quid  bapfeiati  snmus?  their  own  ft-ee  will ;  for  here  loo  the  refor- 

it  nan  not  be  proved,  that  tlie  Manicheans  ence  ma;  have  been  10  snch  persons  as,  be- 

ipon  baptism  as  a  necessarr  cere-  fore  they  joined  the  Manielicans,  hod  been 

ized  in  the  r " - 


mony  of  initjation ;  for  in  this  case  too,  the  bapUzed  in  the  Catholic  chnreh.    Neither 

Uanichean  is  empiojing  rather  the  argn-  does  it  in  an;  wise  follow  from  the  passage 

mentum  ad  bominem;  and  very  possibly  in  Au^ustin,  de  moribus  ecclesis,  c.  35, 

he  may  have  received  bapdsm  before  lie  where  he  represents  Ibe  Manicheans  as  ob- 

wenC  over  to  (he   Manicliean  sect.    Kor  jecting  to  the  Catholic  Christians,  tliat  the 

again  can  it  in  any  wise  be  certainly  inferred  Udeles  et  jam  baptizati  lived  in  the  state  of 

from  the  pHsangi  in  the  commoniloiiura,  mmrisge,  and  in  the  Guiiily  relation,  pos- 

?nomodo   sit   agendnm   cum   Manichieis,  sessin;;   and   managing  worldly  propertv, 

found  in  the  Appendix  lo  the  8th  vol.  of  that  there  were  among  the  Elect  a  certain 

tha   Benedictine   edition   of   Anguatoe,)  class  of  persons  volnnEarily  baptiMd,  who 

where  a  distinction  is  made  between  those  were  alone  bonnd  under  an  inviolable  vow, 

Manicheans  who,  on  coming  over  lo  the  to  a  stricUy  ascetic  life ;  for  the  fidelea  and 

Catholic  chureh,  were  received  among  the  baptizati  —  both  terms  being  exactly  sy- 

catechumens,  and  those  who,  having  been  nonymous  —  answer  generally  here  to  the 

alrflady  baptized,  were  received  Miong  the  ElecU  among  the  Manielieans.    Mosheim's 

Poenitentes,  that  baptism  was  a  cnstomary  distinction,  therefore,  between  haptiwd  and 

tile  amonj;  the  Manicheans ;  and  still  less  unbaptized  Electis,  which  in  iiaelf  is  not  a 

can  it  be  inferred  fram  the  fact,  that  a  dis-  very  natural  one,  appears  la  be  altogether 

tinction  of  the  same  kind  is  made  between  arbiimi-j. 
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with  -the  principles  of  their  mystical  philosophy  of  nature.'  Augugfcin, 
while  he  was  a  Manichean  Auditor,  had  learned  that  the  .Elect  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper ;  but  about  the  particular  mode  in  which  it 
was  observed,  he  knew  nothing.^  It  is  only  certain,  that  the  Elect 
drank  no  wine.  Whether,  like  the  Encratites,  the  so  called  iSp<mapa- 
HTUTaij  they  used  water  instead  of  wine,  or  if  not,  what  else  they  did,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  As  a  token  of  recognition,  the  Manicheans  were 
used  to  give  each  other  the  right  hand  whenever  they  met,  thus  show- 
ing their  common  deliverance  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  of  the  Sun  —  the  same  act  having 
been  repeated  in  their  own  case  as  in  that  of  their  heavenly  father, 
the  original  man,  when,  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of 
dai'kness,  he  was  rescued  by  the  right  hand  of  the  living  spirit.^ 

Ks  festivals,  the  Manicheans  celebrated  the  Sunday  of  every  week, 
not  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their  Docetism,  but  as  a  day  conse- 
crated to  the  Sun,  which  was  in  fact  their  Christ.*  On  this  day  they 
fasted,  —  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant  church.  The  Christ- 
mas festival  of  the  church  was,  of  course,  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Manichean  Docctism.  If  occasionally,  as  Augustin  reports,  they 
conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant  church  in  celebrating  the 
festival  of  Easter  ;  yet  wo  may  easily  suppose,  that  this  festival  would 
he  of  but  little  interest  to  them,  as  they  were  unaffected  by  those  feel- 
ings which  rendered  the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians  So  much 
tbe  greater  respect  did  they  pay  to  the  festival  m  honoi  (f  the  martjr 
dom  of  their  master,  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month  of  March  It  was 
called  Pw",  (suggestus,  cathedra,)  the  feast  of  the  tnbune  oi  pdpit, — ■ 
the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely  enlightened  teachei  A  gor 
geous  pulpit,  ascended  by  means  of  five  steps,  symbohzmg  perha;  s  the 
five  elements,  and  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  wis  on  this  occasion 
placed  in  the  hall,  where  they  assembled.  To  this  all  the  Manicheans 
paid  obeisance,  prostrating  themselves  on  the  giuund  aftci  the  custom 
of  the  East.^ 

As  it  concerns  the  moral  character  of  the  Manichean  sect,  it  is  im- 
possible, with  the  scanty  information  we  possess  respecting  its  early  fol- 
lowers, to  give  any  just  account  of  a  matter  in  which  the  different  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  a  sect  should  be  so  carefully  distinguished.  It 
can  only  he  said,  that  Mani  aimed  at  a  strict  system  of  morals ;  but 
without  doubt  the  mysfica!  language  of  the  sect,  which  occasionally 
verges  to  immodesty,  might,  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  tend  to 
introduce  a  sensuous  fanaticism  dangerous  to  good  morals. 

Already,  when  the  Manicheans  began  first  to  make  progress  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against  them.  As  a 
sect  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Persian  empu-e,  then  at  war  with  the 

1  In  aocordimce  with  the  idea,  that  Iho  '  Besides  many  other  placeB,  comp.  An- 
fmits  of  the  earth  represented  the  Son  of  pustin.  c.  Janatnin,  lib.  XVIII.  c.  5 ;  Voa 
man  cnictfied  in  natnro.     See  above.  in  die.  <^nem  diciint  soils,  Eolcm  colitU. 

2  Angaaiii).  contra  Fortunatum  lib.  I.  "  Aui;iistin.  contra  ep.  fnnda,inenU,  c  8  ^ 
Appendix,  c,  FaustQin  lib.  XVIII.  c  5. 

*  Dispnmt,  Arehclai.  c.  7. 
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Bomans,  and  m  some  sense  allied  to  the  Parsic  religion,  they  were  an 
object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Roman  government.  The  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  A.  D.  296,  issued  a  law  against  the  sect  (cited  already  in 
the  first  section  of  this  history)  condemning  its  leaders  to  the  stake, 
and  punishing  its  adherents,  if  they  belonged  to  the  common  order, 
with  decapitation  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.^ 

III.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chv/rch,  as  it  p-oeeeded  to  form  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  Sects. 

A,  Genellc  Devdopmmt  of  the  Church  Theohgii  generdly.     Charactir  of  !lie  several  indioid- 
val  taidaiciei  of  the  religious  an!  dogmaiic  spirit,  vihich  had  ipecial  iiiflaetice  on  t'l. 

Haring  thus  far  considered  the  different  tendencies  of  the  herelacal 
element  as  it  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante-Christian  principles, 
we  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  movement  of  the  church  theology 
generally,  and  in  its  several  particular  modifications,  was  affected  by 
these  various  forms  of  opposition.  If  it  was  the  case  in  the  heresies, 
that  the  unity  of  Christianity  came  to  be  split  up  into  too  many  oppo- 
site theories,  each  excluding  the  other ;  the  movement  of  the  church 
theology  was,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  the  c" 
stance,  that  the  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  here  i 
itself  much  more  strongly,  and  hence  men  were  less  exposed  to  run 
into  such  direct  oppositions  of  doctrine ;  but  even  here,  owing  to  the 
strong  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  fall  into  one  esti'eme  or  the 
other,  the  Mgher,  comprehending  unity  had  to  resolve  itself  into  oppo- 
sitions of  a  subordinate  kind  —  oppositions  which  remained  grounded, 
indeed,  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  which  might  approach,  how- 
ever, on  one  side  or  the  other,  either  to  the  position  of  Judaism,  or  of 
its  opposite,  Gnosticism.  When  the  church  had  once  established  itself 
on  an  independent  footing,  the  less  it  was  obliged  to  defend  its  princi- 

'  The  edict  conUuns,  in  ita  style  of  tlioiiglit  etism  honoritti  ant  cnjsslibeE  dignitatis  vel 

and  language,  every  internal  mark  of  au-  niiyorls  personce  ad  banc  sectam  se  transtn- 

tlienticity.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ima.  lerunt," — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 

gine  by  wliom  and  for  what  purpose  such  an  this,  tlutt  the  Emperar  had  certain  informa' 

edict  could  have  been  forged  in  this  partic-  tion  of  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  this 

niar  form.    Had  it  been  the  intention  of  sect  among  persons  of  the  hinheai  Tank ;  and 

some  Chiistian  to  fabricate  an  edict  of  this  in  the  next  place,  it  irould  be  no  singulu: 

sort,  with  a  view  to  excite  following  empe-  matter,  considering  the  prevalent  rage  at 

rors  to  persecute  the  Maniebeans,  he  woald  that  time  among  people  of  rank,  —  a  class 

not  have  chosen  Dioclesian  eeruunly ;  and  ever  prone  to  seize  on  any  tiling  which 

still  less  would  he  have  put  i>ach  lanjirui^re  would  distinguish  their  religion  from  that 

into  his  month.    Though  the  later  Chris-  of  other  people,  —  for  theuracal  specnla- 

tians  had  much  that  was  analogous  to  the  tions,  and  for  seardiing  after  higher  expla- 

older  pagan  way  of  thinking  alwut  a  domi-  nnlions  respecting  the  world  of  spirits,  that 

nant'  religion  handed  down  Irom  the  fothcrs,  a  mysterious  and  high-pretending  scheme 

vet  a  Christian  would  never  have  expressed  of  foith  like  this,  should  meet  among  them 

himself  after  this  peculiar  fashion.  with  a  welcome  reception.    The  argnmen- 

What  is  there  to  forbid  supposing  that  turn  e  silentio  is,  for  the  rest,  very  ansafe 

the  Manidieans  had  extended  themselves,  in  historical  criticism,  unless  supported  by 

even  thus  early,  to  proconsular  Africa,  since  other  considerations ;  and  the  foct  that  tha 

the  Oaoslici  had  already  paved  the  way  for  older  fathers  make  no  mention  of  a  law  by 

them,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Manicheaas  Dioclesian,  directed  paiticularly  against  the 

Hirfy  spread  themselves  in  these  countries,  Maniebeans,  may  be  very  easily  accounted 

and  since  the  chronological  dates  connected  for.    Yet  this  law  is  referred  to  by  the  Hila- 

with  the  early  history  of  this  sect  are  so  ry  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  St,  Paul'i 

uncertain?     If  the  law  reads:  "  si  qui  sane  cpiatlcs.    In  cp.  II,  Timolh.  III.  7 
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pies  in  the  struggle  with  Judaism,  and  the  more  it  had  to  assert  them 
in  the  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  the  more  easily  might  it  happen  that  a 
Jewish  element  would  be  imperceptibly  introduced  into  the  theological 
spirit ;  and  that  too,  without  being  communicated  from  without,  but  by 
spontaneously  springing  up  within,  as  we  observed  it  to  do  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship.  Gnosticism, 
again,  might  be  attacked  in  two  different  ways ;  either  in  a  way  of  un- 
compromising hostility,  which  refused  to  recognize  in  it  a  single  ele- 
ment of  truth,  and  which  hence  would  be  liable  itself  to  run  into  some 
opposite  extreme  of  error ;  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  room  for  admit- 
ting, that  along  with  the  error  there  was  also  a  fundamental  truth, — 
that  there  was  at  bottom  a  true  spiritual  need,  which  was  only  seeking 
its  proper  satisfaction,  and  must  find  it  in  Christianity.  And,  in  truth, 
Gnosticism  could  be  effectually  vanquished  only  in  tins  latter  way ;  only 
by  separating  in  it  the  true  from  the  false,  and  presenting  something 
whereby  the  spiritual  need,  the  failure  to  recognize  and  satisfy  which 
had  called  Gnosticism  into  existence  or  promoted  its  spread,  might  find 
itself  met  and  answered.  Yet  there  was  at  the  same  time  great 
danger  that,  in  the  very  effort  to  seize  and  appropriate  whatever  of 
truth  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some  of  its  errors  might  also  be  uninten- 
tionally included. 

The  two  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit  here  denoted,  cor- 
respond to  the  two  tendencies  which  necessarily  belong  together  in  the 
Christian  process  of  transforming  the  world  —  but  of  which  either  one 
or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to  predominate ;  —  the  world-resisting  and  the 
world-appropriating  tendency  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  undue  pre- 
dominance of  either  one  of  these  is,  in  truth,  attended  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar dangers.  In  connection  with  this  stands  another  antithesis. 
Christianity  is  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  this  revelar 
tion  would  he  appropriated  and  understood  hy  the  organ  of  a  reason 
which  submits  to  it ;  since  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a  barely  outward 
thing  to  the  human  spirit.  The  supernatural  element  must  be  owned 
in  its  organic  connection  with  the  natural,  which  in  this  finds  its  full 
measure  and  complement.  The  fact  of  redemption  has  for  its  very 
aim,  indeed,  to  do  away  the  schism  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural ;  —  the  faet  of  God's  becoming  man  is  in  order  to  the  humani- 
zation  of  the  divine,  and  tiie  deification  of  the  human.  Hence  there 
will  ever  be  sprin^g  up  two  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  cor- 
responding, as  must  be  evident,  to  the  two  just  now  described,  and  of 
which  the  one  will  feel  itself  impelled  to  understand  and  represent  the 
supernatural  element  of  Christianity  in  its  opposition  to,  the  other,  the 
same  element  in  its  connection  with, the  natural :  the  one  will  seek  to 
apprehend  the  supernatural  and  supra-rational  element  as  suek ;  the 
other  will  strive  to  apprehend  the  same  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and 
nature,  —  to  present  the  supernatural  and  supra-rational  to  conscious- 
ness, as  that  which  is  stiU  conformed  to  nature  and  to  reason.  Thus 
there  comes  to  be  formed  a  predominance  of  the  swpernaturalist  or 
of  the  rationalist  element,  both  of  which  should  meet  together  in 
order  to  a  sound  and  healthy  development  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  while 
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from  the  preiJominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  oppo- 
site dangers  arise. 

It  ia  very  easy  to  see,  that  although  Christian  science  must  Lave  its 
root  in  faith,  ana  grow  up  out  of  the  interest  of  faith,  and  although  faith, 
which  ought  to  receive  into  itself  and  animate  all  the  powers  of  the 
human  spirit,  must  seek  to  create  a  scientific  understanding  out  of  it- 
self, yet  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these 
interests  predominates,  one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies  will  be 
formed ;  and  hence  we  must  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  inquire,  how 
the  matter  stood  in  this  respect  under  the  given  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  national  life  and  intellectual  culture  prevailing  in  the 
period  which  is  the  suhjeet  of  our  consideration. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  here  will  be,  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  great  individualities  of  national  character,  out  of 
which  proceeded  the  civilization  of  those  times,  —  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the  activity  of  the  intellect, — 
the  scientific,  speculative  element.  Greece  was,  in  fa«t,  the  birth-place 
of  philosophy.  The  Roman  character,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  mo- 
bile. It  was  more  fixed  and  inclined  to  be  tenacious  of  old  usages ;  — 
its  tendency  was  to  the  practical.  Both  these  mental  characteristics 
will  mark  the  peculiar  shaping  of  Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  — 
will  in  different  circumstances  operate  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  the 
process  of  their  development ;  since  both  these  individualities  of  chai^ 
aeter  correspond  to  the  peculiar  main  tendeneiea  above  described  ;  and 
it  was  most  desirable,  that  they  should  so  act  as  mutually  to  balance 
and  check  ea«h  other.  Alexandria,  the  principal  seat  of  philosophical 
culture,  where  a  philosophy  most  nearly  akin  to  the  reli^ous  element, 
viz.  the  Platonic,  then  held  the  supremacy ;  where,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  we  saw  growing  up  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  birth 
also  in  these  centuries,  by  the  blending  of  (jrecian  elements  of  culture 
with  Christianity,  to  a  tendency  which  sought  to  present  the  new  mat- 
ter given  by  revelation  in  harmony  with  the  previous  development  of 
reason.  But  from  the  school  of  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  had  gone 
forth  a  tendency,  which  was  opposed  to  the  speculative  caprice  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  which  sought  faithfully  to  preserve  and  hold  fast  the  pe- 
culiar, fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  secure  them 
against  all  corruptions.  And  this  tendency  it  was,  which  Irenseus,  — 
who  had  been  educated  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  school  of  those  venera- 
ble presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  John, — .transplanted  to 
the  West.  This  Father,  distinguished  for  the  sobriety  of  his  practical, 
Christian  spirit,  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  sound  and  discriminating 
tact  in  detennining  what  was  of  praetieal  moment  in  all  doctiines,  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  works  and 
of  the  limited  compass  of  the  human  understanding,  perseveringly 
opposes  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  ai-rogant  pretensions  of  Gnos- 
tic speculation,  and  forms  the  link  of  connection  betwixt  the  church  of 
Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Rome,  —  representmg  in  himself  what  was 
common  to  them  both.  But  as  in  the  Roman  spirit,  the  practical 
church  interest  was  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  scientific. 
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tbe  West  was  in  want  of  an  organ  whereby  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
there  could  scientifically  express  itself.  Such  an  organ  waa  supplied 
by  the  church  of  North  Africa,  in  a  man  who  united  in  himself  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Eomanand  of  the  Carthaginian  character — in  Tertullian. 
Wanting  the  chast«  sobriety  of  mind  for  which  Irenieus  was  distin- 
guished, Tertullian,  though  a  foe  to  speculation,  yet  could  not  resist  the 
impulses  of  a  profound  speculative  intellect ;  and  to  the  devout  practi- 
cally Christian  element  he  united  a  speculative  one,  —  destitute,  how- 
ever, of  the  regular  logical  form,  —  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
operate  through  various  intermediate  agencies  in  the  Western  church, 
until  it  finally  impregnated  the  mind  of  that  great  teacher  of  centu- 
ries, Augustin,  in  whom  Tertullian  once  more  appears  under  a  transfig- 
ured form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  Tertullian  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which  sprung  out  of  the 
very  midst  of  that  spiritual  tendency  of  Asia  Minor  we  have  already 
described,  and  which  we  may  designate  as  the  extreme  of  the  anti-Gnostic 
position.  We  mean  Montanism.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  so  it  was  by  him  that  the  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  system  were  systematically  deter- 
mined, and  thereby  made  to  have  an  influence  on  the  history  of  West- 
ern theology.  To  this  important  phenomenon  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention. 

We  should  but  poorly  understand  this  product  growing  out  of  the 
developing-process  of  the  church  in  the  second  century,  if  we  consid- 
ered the  personal  character  of  the  founder,  by  whom  the  first  impulse 
was  given,  as  the  main  cause  of  all  the  succeeding  effects.  Montanus 
was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance,  to  entitle  him.  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  movement.  If  an  uneducated  indi- 
vidual, who  displays  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  Phrygian  race, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  fanatical  excitement,  produced  by  his  appear- 
ance great  effects,  yet  these  effects  beyond  question  far  exceeded  the 
measure  of  this  individual,  A  Tertullian,  as  being  the  person  by  whom 
such  a  spiritual  tendency  was  systematically  defined,  would  assume 
here  a  more  important  place.  Nor  were  there  any  new  spiritual  ele- 
ments, which  were  here  freshly  called  to  life ;  but  only  a  nucleus  was 
furnished  for  elements  long  before  existing,  —  a  point  of  attachment, 
around  which  these  elements  would  gather.  Tendencies  of  mind, 
which  were  scattered  about  through  the  whole  church,  would  here  con- 
verge together.  Thus  Montanism  points  out  to  us  Itindred  elements 
existing  everywhere  already  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  was  that  the 
impulse,  once  given,  could  produce  such  great  and  general  movements ; 
since  tho  way  had  already  been  prepared  for  them  m  the  course  of  the 
inner  development  of  the  church  itself.  Yet  while  we  are  careful  not 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  Montanus,  we  should  also  guard  against 
the  error  of  allowing  him  none  at  all.^  Without  the  impulse  given  by 
Montanus,  this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir  and  excite- 
extremely  deficient,  is  snfficipntlj  accrediwd 
by  history,  arc  represented  as  mytliLcal  pet- 
sonilitaliuns  of  general  leudeneles 
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ment  in  tlie  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  may  admit  cannot  be 
explained  from  Ha  influence  alone,  would  by  no  meana  have  arisen. 
Let  us  in  the  first  place,  then,  cast  a  glance  at  the  process  of  church 
development  to  which  Montanism  attached  itself,  and  at  the  general 
tendencies  of  mind  which  were  grounded  in  and  which  are  represented 
by  it ;  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  a  nearer  examination  of  the  person 
of  the  author,  and  of  the  eifects  which  proceeded  from  him, 

Christianity  forced  ita  way  among  mankind,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
sapernatural  power ;  and  as  such  a  power  it  ori^nally  presents  itself 
alao  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediateness  of  inspiration 
was  then  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  later  times ;  —  those  gifta 
of  supernatural  healing ;  those  gifta  of  speakmg  with  tongues,  of  proph- 
ecy; those  effects  which  suddenly  displayed  themselves  afber  baptism — ■ 
such  were  the  signs  of  the  new  creation  which  had  seized  on  human 
nature.  But  this  opposition  bej-ween  the  supernatural  and  the  natu- 
ral was  not  to  last  always,  but  to  be  overcome  by  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
supematual  and  the  natural  was  ita  ultimate  aim ;  as  to  remove  the 
discordance  which  has  its  ground  in  ain,  was  to  bo  the  end  of  the  re- 
demption in  its  further  unfolded  effects.  The  new,  divine  power,  which 
in  its  outward  manifeatations  had  just  shown  itself  as  an  immediate  one, 
was  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  human  instrumentality,  and  gradually 
appropriate  to  itself  those  natural  organs  and  means  which  were  not  as 
yet  ^ven  to  it  on  its  first  appearance.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  indeed 
alluded  to  such  an  aim,  when  be  admonished  Christians  to  estimate  the 
charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary  and  supernatural,  appearances 
which  more  prominently  marked  their  effects,  but,  on  the  eontraiy,  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  natural  in  them  waa  permeated  by  the  super- 
natural, and  in  which  the  form  of  working  of  the  supernatural  was  one 
that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  development ;  and  he  distin- 
guished above  al!  others  the  charismata  of  Glnosis  and  of  Didascalia,  as 
those  which  were  most  required  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly, —  as  we  remarked  in  the  first  section,  —  those  extraordi- 
nary eftects  of  the  divine  power,  which  was  to  bo  the  dominant  element 
of  culture  for  human  nature,  continally  diminished ;  and  the  existing 
natural  culture  began  to  fae  turned  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity  and  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary  between 
these  two  periods  of  development,  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which  opposed 
this  natural  change  required  by  Christianity,  and  wHch  would  hold 
fast  the  form  which  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  working  of  Christian- 
ity, as  the  perfect  and  the  abiding  one.  That  which  opposed  itself  to 
the  healthy  and  natural  course  of  development,  must  necessarily  be  a 
morbid  action.  The  enthusiasm  which  aun-endered  itself  to  such  a 
tendency,  must  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  that  since  Montanism 
opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  coneUiation  of  the  supernatural  with 
the  natural,  which  Christianity  in  ita  progressive  development  required 
and  prepared  the  way  for,  it  would  partially  hold  fast  to  the  supernat- 
ural as  contradistinguished  from  the  natural.     The  supernatural,,  tl^ 
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divine,  presented  itself  here  to  the  religious  conseiouaness  as  an  irre- 
sistible agency,  which  left  no  room  for  the  human  individuality  of  char- 
acter to  thrive  in  free,  independent  development.  Hence,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  ecstatic  element  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  genuine  prophecy ;  —  the  human  consciousness  must  retire 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  where  the  voice  of  the  divine  Spirit  caused 
itself  to  he  heard.  The  human  soul  was  to  stand  to  this  informing 
Spirit  only  in  the  relation  of  an  altogether  passive  organ ;  as  Montanus 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man  sleeps.  The 
soul  stands  in  the  same  passive  relation  to  the  divine,  informing 
agency,  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum)  with  which  it  is 
played. 1  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism  introduced,  there  was  nothing 
new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Jews  ; 
as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  legend  about  the  verbal 
agreement  of  the  seventy  interpreters,  in  their  independent  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  But  such  a  form  of  inspiration  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  assumes 
this  separation  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  aims  at  a  union  between  the  two,  grounded  in  the 
redemption.  But  when  this,  however,  was  now  prominently  set  forth  as 
something  belon^ng  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system,  as  some- 
thing requisite  for  the  guidance  and  growth  of  the  church,  a  foreign 
element  was  introduced,  and  the  natural  process  of  development, 
grounded  in  the  church  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  quickens  it,  could 
not  thereby  be  promoted,  but  must  on  the  contrary  be  disturbed  and 
hindered.  Through  such  workings  of  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ, 
such  revelations  of  the  prophets  and  prophetesses,  uttering  themselves 
in  those  states  of  ecstacy,  the  church  was  to  be  ever  conducted  onward 
in  ita  development,  till  it  attained  to  its  final  consummation.  We 
should  not  fail  to  remark,  that  Montanism  was  driven  to  this  one-sided 
supranaturalbm,  by  a  polemical  opposition  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
genuinely  Christian  interest  against  two  aberrations  of  the  Christian 
spirit.  Opposing  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
speculations  in  the  Gnosis,  it  would  secure  the  pure  Christian  doctrine 
from  this  source  of  corruption ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resisted  a 
petrified,  traditional  element,  which  allowed  no  room  for  any  progres- 
sive development  of  the  church  life,  but  was  for  confining  down  every- 
thing in  fixed  and  unalterable  forms. 

As  it  regards,  however,  the  first  designated  opposition,  it  passed 
over  into  a  tendency  hostile  io  all  culture,  to  all  art  and  science. 
And,  in  virtue  of  this  opposition  to  all  the  mediating  activity  of  reason, 
the  resistance  also  to  the  stiff  and  ri^d  church  tendency  must  take  a 
wrong  direction.  Montanism  would  tolerate  no  pause,  no  still-stand ; 
it  required  a  progressive  development,  from  the  foundation  of  that  un- 
changeable Christianity  contained  in  the  common  tradition  of  all  the 
churches,  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood.     But  as  it  bad  no  confidence 
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m  the  power  of  the  spiiit,  regenerated  and  eiJightoned  by  Christianity, 
to  unfold  the  contents  of  ChriatJan  truth  to  ever  cleai-er  consciousness, 
and  to  form  the  life  more  and  more  in  accordance  thereto ;  aa  it  die- 
d^ed  the  instrumentality  of  reason,  which  was  appointed  to  adniln- 
iater,  hy  its  own  peculiar  activity,  the  treasure  imparted  to  it  from 
above,  nothing  else  remained  but  to  assume,  that  Christianity  must  he 
continually  integrated  and  perfected  by  means  of  extraordinary  reve- 
lations continually  accruing  from  without,  in  relation  to  which  the 
human  mind  was  to  remain  in  a  state  altogether  passive.  Thus,  a  one- 
sided aupranaturaliam,  which  ftuled  duly  to  acknowledge  the  effects  of 
the  redemption  in  converting  the  mind,  when  restored  to  coimaunion 
with  God,  once  more  into  an  organ  for  divine  things,  must  be  driven  to 
deny  the  adequacy  of  the  divine  word  bestowed  on  the  church  for  its 
guidance  in  knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  tlie  organ  requisite 
for  understanding  and  for  applying,  for  working  over  and  digesting 
the  included  truth  therein  dehvered.  A  perfectibility  of  Christianity 
■was  maintained,  after  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of  Christ. 
Thus,  one-sided  supraiiaturalism  led  to  the  same  result  as  one-sided 
rationalism. 

Now,  that  which  was  to  be  superadded  from  without,  in  order  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  Christian  life,  but  did  not  proceed  of  itself  from  the 
regular  development  of  the  Christian  principle,  could,  under  the  name  of 

Perfecting,  really  exert  no  other  than  a  checHng  and  corrupting  Influence. 
he  perfection  had  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid  asceti- 
cism ;  and  in  this  respect  too,  we  see  in  Montanism  the  one-sided  appear- 
ance of  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life,  which  had  long  smce  existed, 
pashed  to  its  extreme.  Multiform  new  positive  precepts  were  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  church  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete.  But  Chris- 
tianity does,  in  fact,  distinguish  iteelf  from  Judaism  by  the  very  circum- 
stance, that  it  substitutes  the  law  of  the  Spirit  in  place  of  the  imperative 
letter,  and  has  made  an  end  of  all  positive  commandments,  through  that 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  A  great  deal  in  the  new  precepts 
of  Christ  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount  contajns,  was,  in  the  first 
centuries,  less  perfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer  these 
precepts  to  the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  grounded  in  love,  and  iden- 
tical with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  itself,  but  regarded  them  as 
isolated,  positive  precepts.  The  free  development  of  the  Christian  spirit 
was  destined  continually  to  suppress  everything  positive,  by  the  progres- 
sive identifying  of  it  with  itself  (Verinnerfichung) .  But  Montanism,  on 
the  contrary,  was  for  holding  fast  the  positive  as  something  permanent, 
and  by  adding  to  which  the  church  was  to  be  perfected.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  of  Montanism,  by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outward  in- 
fluences, broughb  back  tho  Jewish  legal  position.  By  this,  however, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  degree  warranted  to  suppose  that  Ebionitism 
Lad  any  intluence  on  the  development  of  Montanism ;  since  the  latter 
much  rather  made  it  a  point  to  bring  distinctiy  to  view,  and  carry  out, 
ffhatever  there  was  new  and  peculiar,  whereby  Christianity  difiered 
from  the  Old-Testament  position ;  and  this  end,  the  new  epoch  of  de- 
■,,  introduced  by  the  revelations  of  tho  Paraclete,  was  to  aub- 
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serve.  Without  meaning  to  do  8o,  Montauism  graaed  upon  a  Jewisli 
element,  which,  with  consciousness  and  design,  it  would  directly  com- 
bat ;  and,  in  like  manner,  bj  suppressing  the  Christian  cleamesa  and 
sobriety  of  understanding  through  the  ecstatic  trance,  it  encouraged 
the  intermingling  of  excited  and  rapturous  feelings  with  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  divine  life,  and  thereby  graaed  on  the  Pagan  position,  as 
wo  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  obsen'e. 

The  movement  of  which  we  Speak,  took  its  be^nuing  from  a  Phry- 
^an  by  the  name  of  Montanus,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ardahan, 
on  the  boundary-line  between  Phryg^a  and  Mysia.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  old  Phrygian  race  are  displayed  in  his  mode  of  conceiving 
Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  zeal  of  the  new  convert  as- 
sumed. Jn  the  nature-reli^on  of  the  ancient  Phrygians,  we  recognize 
the  character  of  this  mountain  race,  inclined  to  fanaticism  and  su 
perstition,  easily  credulous  about  magic  ^nd  ectatic  transports  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  Phrygian  temperament  which  diii- 
played  itself  in  the  ecstacies  of  the  pricits  of  CjKle  and  tacchus, 
exhibiting  itself  once  more  in  the  ecstacies  and  somnambuliomh  of  the 
Montanists. 

Montanus  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  m  whom  the  fiist  glow  of 
conversion  begat  an  uncompromising  oppjsition  to  the  woild  We 
should  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  country  wheie  the  e\pectation  that 
tho  church  should  finally  enjoy  on  the  theatre  ot  its  siffenn^s  the 
earth  itself,  previous  to  the  end  of  all  things  a  millenmum  of  victonous 
dtHninioQ — the  expectation  of  a  final  milleniual  reign  of  Chiist  on 
earth,  (the  somalled  Chihasm,)  particularly  prevailed  and  wheie  van 
0U8  pictures  of  an  enthusiastic  ima^ation,  representmg  the  character 
of  this  approaching  kingdom,  were  floating  among  the  people  ^  The 
tune  in  which  he  appeared  —  either,  dmuig  those  catistrophes  of  na- 
ture which  led  to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the  populace  on  tho  Chris 
tians,^  or  during  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Empeior  Mari.us  Au 
relius^  —  was  altogether  suited  to  promote  such   m  excitement  of 

1  la  Phrygia,  Papins  of  Hierapolie  had  '  There  are  no  distinct  and  well-antheaH- 

cerlainij  lived  and  labored,  and  many  pas-  cated  facts  from  wliicjiit  b  possible  to  form 

sages  in  (he  PECudo-Sibylline  books  contain  a  certain  conclnsion  as  to  the  ^me  Of  Mon* 

Bllnsions  to  Plir^M-    Tliere  is  no  existing  tanus'  first  appearance.  Prom  tlie  nature  of 

n  whatever  for  supposing,  with  Lou-  the  esse,  however,  the  i^ret  beginninic  of  a 


guerue  and  Blonde),  that  Mont^mos  or  any  movement  of  this  kind  s< 

Montanists  were  themselves  the  authors  of  being  distinctly  fixed.     t.as  ni 

such  passaeea ;  for  nothing  at  all  is  to  be  Chronicle,  states  the  year         as   h    tim 

found  in  those  Fseudo- Sibylline  writings  when  Montanus  first  appe      d     B       as 

which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Kon-  snming;  that  the  Roman  p  as 

tanisni.    We  are  led  rather  to  reci^nize  in  induced  by  Praxeas  to  exc  mm  tb 

them  Ijie  same  pecnliar  Hiryoian  spirit,  of  Montanists,  was  not  Victor,       A  — 

nliich  Montanism  ia  also   9ie   reflection,  the  reasons  for  which  opini         h        g     n 

When wefind  (he  mountArarat  transferred  in  my  work    on    Tertulli    ,  p      86, — 

in  these  wridngs  to  Phrygia,  we  perceive  would  follow   that  Montanus  had  already 

here  the  same  partiality  of  the  Phrygians  made  hio  appearance  in  the  life  time  of  tho 

for  their  own  coontry,  which  they  held  to  Roman  bishop  Anlcetna   who  died  A.  D. 

be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  as  is  shown  by  161.    Apollonnis   cued   hv  Eusebins,   (T. 

Montanus  in  fixing  upon  the  village  of  18,)  and  Epiphaniuo  both  speak  in  favor  of 

Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  as  the  destined  scat  of  the  eailier  dite      The  latfe    hxes  tho  ap- 

the  millennial  kingdom.  pearani-e  of  Montinus  in  alout  tie  year 

^Sce  Vol.  Lp,  104  157, 
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feeling,  and  such  a  direction  of  the  imagination.  It  was  precisely  at 
tlua  time,  that  the  violent  controversy  arose  between  the  speculative 
Gnostics  and  the  advocates  of  the  ancient,  simple  doctrine.  A  great 
deal  was  said  about  the  corruptions  with  which  Christianity  was  threat- 
ened. All  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of  the  Phrygian 
convert,  inclined  already  by  temperament  to  a  high-wrought  enthusi- 
asm.  And  we  should  observe,  moreover,  that  he  lived  in  a  period 
which  has  already  been  more  fully  described  as  the  boundary  epoch 
between  two  sta^a  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  church. 

He  fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which,  no  longer 
master  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  made  the  blind  organ,  as  he  fan- 
cied, of  a  higher  spirit,  he  foretold,  in  oracular,  mystical  expressions,^ 
the  approach  of  new  persecutions  ;  exhorted  the  Christians  to  a  life  of 
more  rigid  austerity,  and  to  an  undaunted  confession  of  their  faith ; 
extolled  the  blessedness  of  the  martyr's  crown,  and  charged  the  faith- 
ful to  stake  everything  in  order  to  win  it.  He  announced  the  judg- 
ments impending  over  the  persecutors  of  the  church,  the  second  com.- 
ing  of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  the  happiness 
of  which  he  set  forth  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  Finally,  he  claimed 
to  be  considered  as  a  prophet  sent  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
church,  as  an  inspired  reformer  of  the  whole  church  life.  The  Chris- 
tian church  was  to  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  higher  stage  of  practical 
perfection.  A  loftier  system  of  Christian  morals,  befitting  its  maturity, 
was  to  be  revealed  through  him ;  he  appealed  to  Christ's  promise,  that 
he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make  known  things  which  the  men  of 
those  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  called  also  to  ^ve  new  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of 
feith,  which  were  to  serve  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  disputed  points 
most  agitated  in  those  districts,  and  for  the  defence  of  those  doctrines 
agfwnst  the  objections  of  heretics. 

It  is  probable  that  different  epochs  should  be  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  Montanus.  The  ready  sympathy  with  which,  in  that  ex- 
cited period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelations  from  above  was  received, 
contributed,  doubtless,  to  urge  bim  continually  onward,  till  he  attrib- 
uted to  himself  a  higher  ndssion  than  he  may  have  thought  of  claiming 
in  the  outset ;  and  moreover  the  point-blank  opposition  which  he  after- 
wards met  with  from  other  quarters,  served  to  increase  his  enthusiasm. 
But  our  information  is  too  inadequate,  to  enable  us  to  separate  and 
distinguish  these  several  epochs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
connection  with  Montanus,  there  were  two  women,  Prisca  or  PrisciUa, 
and  Maximilla,  who  claimed  also  to  be  regarded  as  prophetesses. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Montanism,  as  a 
tendency  stamped  and  charaeterized  by  distinct  principles  and  doc- 
trines. We  mean  that  tendency  of  spirit,  as  it  began  with  Montanus, 
developed  itself  still  farther,  down  to  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  became 
reduced  by  him  to  the  form  of  a  system. 

1  2ei'o^(jh((ii,     a   ponttmporary  writer     yliiarrai,,    Plotarch  on  the  ancient  oracles 
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We  have  seen  that  the  fandamental  principle  of  Montanism  vi^as  a 
onesided  supranafcuralizing  element,  which  placed  tlie  spirit  in  an  alto- 
gether passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence.  This  principle  appeared 
most  strongly  prominent  in  the  fint  gusta  of  religious  feeling  in  Mon- 
tanus  and  his  prophetessea ;  and  the  approximation  to  the  Old-Testa- 
ment position,  introduced  by  this  principle,  is  more  clearly  discernible 
in  the  earliest  Montanistic  oracles,  than  in  the  later  forms  which  Mon- 
tanism assumed ;  for  in  the  outset  the  whole  discouree  was  of  God  the 
Almighty,  not  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  ruled 
alone  in  the  prophet's  soul,  and  his  own  self-eonsciousness  retired 
back,  God  therefore  spoke  from  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  of  which  He 
took  entire  possession,  as  if  in  His  own  name.  Accordingly,  it  is  as- 
serted, in  one  of  these  oracular  sayings  of  Montanus:  "  Behold !  the 
man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  sweep  over  him  as  a  plectrum.  The  man 
sleeps,  and  I  wake.  Behold  !  it  is  the  Lord,  who  estranges  the  souls 
of  men  from  themselves,  and  gives  men  souls."  ^  So,  in  another  ora- 
cle :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up  my  abode  in 
man :  ^  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  messenger ;  but  I  am  come  as  the 
Lord  himself,  God  the  Father."  Also,  in  a  prophecy  of  Montanus's 
associate,  Maximilla,  there  is  as  yet  no  distinct  mention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  Paraclete  ;  but  the  Spirit,  vindicating  himself  from  the 
objection  that  he  set  men  beside  themselves,  declares,  "  I  am  chased 
as  a  wolf  from  the  midst  of  the  flock,  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and 
spirit,  and  power."  ^  This  supranaturaliaing  principle,  expressing  itself 
more  after  a  form  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament,  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, consistently  adhered  to  by  the  Montanistic  tendency,  as  it 
first  presented  itself,  in  this  respect  also,  that  the  new  prophets  did  not 
promise  a  progressive  development  of  the  church,  in  the  sense  of  one 
which  was  to  proceed  from  the  new  revelations  deHvered  to  them ;  but 
announced  that  which  should  bring  to  a  close  the  whole  thread  of 
earthly  development.  They  hint  at  the  near  approach  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  the  final  separation  which  was  to  be  brought  about  by  Christ 
himself,  and  the  millennial  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  him  on  the  earth. 
Maximilla  is  ssnd  to  have  declared  expressly,  "After  me  no  other 
prophetess  shall  arise,  but  the  end  shall  come,"  *  The  God  who  had 
determined  to  bring  about  the  great  judgment,  called  on  the  faithful 
by  his  voice  in  the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a 
stricter  life,  so  that  the  Lord,  at  his  second  coming,  which  was 
near  at  hand,  might  find  them  well  provided  and  waiting.  With 
this  expectation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  stood  intimately 
connected  the  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly  things,  to  which  the 
new  spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men. 

But  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  new  prophets  were  not 

1  'Woil,  uv^pu-KO^  Ciaei  Xvpo,  K^yii  Inta/iai,  *  'P^/ia  eijil,  Koi  irvev/ia,  Kot  Kva/iic-  See 

iiad  TT^^KTpov.  'O  iiv^pamis  Kot/iiiTai,  K^yii  Eoseb.  1.  V,  e.  16. 

yplfopH.     'WoS,  Kupiof  ianv   6   ^noruwuu  *  The  words  are   cited  in  Epiphanios: 

xopoia;  air&punav  Koi  iiSoi;  KopSia;  &v-  Met"  e/tl  irpo^Tif  oi/ctri  iarat,  iillH  cw- 

^puTTOif.    Epiphan.  htei'es.  48.  TcXua. 

S  'Eyii  niipior,  Kvpio^  6  tfeSf,  6  jravTOxpa- 
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fulfilled,  jet  the  principle  aniioiraeed  by  them  entered  mightily  into  the 
development  of  the  ChriBtifin  consciousneaa  in  this  period.  And  as 
these  new  revelations  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in  the  church  system  of  theology,  waa  still 
less  completely  imfdded,  with  the  doctnne  of  simtual  ^fts,  and 
with  the  promises  of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete,  the  idea  went 
forth,  that  there  were  certain  seasons  or  epochs  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  through  which  the  progressive  development  of  the 
church  was  to  be  promoted  ;  a  new  momentum  superadded  to  its  ordi- 
nary, regular  course  of  development,  and  designed  to  complete  what 
was  lacking  in  it. 

In  receiving  this  principle  and  looking  round  for  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  it,  Tertulhan  endeavored  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  such 
progressive  development  of  the  church,  by  pointing  to  a  law  running 
through  all  the  works  of  G!od  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace. 
" In  the  works  of  grace,"  said  he,  "as  in  the  works  of  nature,- which 
proceed  from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certain  suc- 
cessive steps.  From  the  seed-kernel  shoots  forth  first  the  plant;  then 
comes  the  blossom,  and  finally  this  becomes  the  fruit,  which  itself  ar- 
rives at  maturity  only  by  degrees.  So  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
unfolds  itself  by  certain  stages.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  fear 
of  God  awakened  by  the  voice  of  nature,  without  a  revealed  law  (the 
patriarchal  religion ;)  next  followed  the  stage  of  childhood  under  the 
law  and  the  prophets ;  then  that  of  youth  under  the  gospel ;  and  at 
length  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life  to  the  ripeness  of  manhood 
through  the  new  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  connected  'with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Montanus  —  through  the  new  instructions  of  the  promised 
Paraclete.^  How  should  the  work  of  God  stand  still  and  make  no  pro- 
gressive movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually  enlarging 
itself  and  acquiring  new  strength?"  On  this  ground,  the  Montanista 
denounced  those  who  were  for  setting  arbitrary  Emits  to  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  his  extraordinary  operations  had  been 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  apostles  alone.  Thus,  in  a  Montanistic 
writing  of  North  Africa,  it  waa  said :  "  Faith  ought  not  to  be  so  weak 
and  despondent,  as  to  suppose  that  God's  grace  was  powerful  only  among 
the  ancients ;  since  God  at  all  times  carries  into  effect  what  he  has 
promised,  as  a  witness  to  unbelievers  and  a  blessing  to  the  faithful."  ^ 
The  later  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ought  rather  to  exceed  all  that 
had  gone  before.^  The  fact  was  appealed  to,  that  Christ  himself  prom- 
ised believers  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  Sa  the  perfecter  of  his 
church,  through  whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those 
limes  would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  By  this,  it  was  by  no 
means  iutended  to  deny  in  general,  that  the  promise  above  mentioned 
had  any  reference  to  the  apostles  ;  —  but  the  opinion  was  simply  this, 
that  the  promise  did  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  aposties  — did  not,  in 
its  apphcation  to  them,  become  entirely  fulfilled,  but  on  the  contrary 

1  TertalUan.  de  virgg.  Teland.  c.  1.  putanda  novitiora  qnseqne  nt  novisaimioraj 

'  Acta  Perpetute  et  FelLeiml.  Priefat.  .  secnndum  exuberationcia  gratiie  in  ultima 

'PrBetitt.  iu  Ada  Perpetna):  Majors  re-     steculi  apalia  detcetiun. 
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refeiiel  alsD  to  the  new  revelations  by  the  prophets  now  awakened, — 
that  the^e  last  weie  a  necessary  complement  and  enlEirgement  of  that 
original  ie\ elation^  The  truth  springing  from  the  latter  and  trans- 
mitte  1  by  the  geneiil  tradition  of  tlie  church,  ivaa  in  the  former  always 
)reeipj  sel  as  on  untha,ngeable  foundation.  The  new  prophets  shonld 
distinguish  themsehea  fiom  false  teachers,  and  prove  their  divine  mis- 
sun,  by  their  a^jreement  with  this  ori^al  revelation.  But  proceeding 
on  such  foundation,  the  Chnslian  system  of  morals  and  the  entire 
church  life  shoull  be  carried  still  further  onward  by  these  new  revela- 
tions ,  — for  the  men  who  were  first  weaned  from  paganism  and  sensual- 
ity, were  not  as  yet  m  a  condition  to  understand  the  requisitions  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  Moreover,  by  these  revelations,  the  Christian  doctrines, 
attacked  by  the  ever  encroaching  sects  of  the  heretics,  were  to  be  de- 
fended. As  the  heretics  made  use  of  arbitrary  and  false  interpretations 
to  expltun  the  holy  scriptures,  (from  which,  too,  they  might  beat  be  refu- 
ted,) in  accordance  with  their  own  notions ;  so  by  these  new  revelations  a 
fixed  and  settled  authority  would  be  established  agsunst  them.  Finally, 
they  were  to  supply  means  for  resolving  disputed  questions  on  matters 
of  faith  and  praetiee.^  Hence  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  towards  the 
end  of  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  addressing  Idmself  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  draw  from  the  fountain  of  these  new  revelations,  says 
to  them,  "  You  will  thirst  for  no  instruction ;  —  no  questions  will  per- 
plex you." 

Thus  Montanism  set  over  against  tho  ri^d,  traditional  element,  one 
of  free,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new  position 
were  better  prepared  to  distinguish  between  what  was  changeable  and 
what  was  unchangeable  in  the  church  development,  since  they  admitted 
the  immut<Miity  of  the  doctrinal  tradition  alone; — they  maintained 
that  the  regulaUona  of  the  church  miglit  he  altered  and  improved  h}f 
the  progressive  instructions  of  the  Paraclete,  according  to  me  exigen- 
cies of  the  times?  While,  moi-eover,  according  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  church,  the  bishops  were  regarded  as  the  sole  organs  for  diifusing 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church,  being  the  successors  of 
the  apostles  and  the  inheritors  of  their  spiritual  power; — it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the  ordinary 
organs  of  church  guidance,  there  were  still  higher  ones  —  those  extra- 
ordinary organs,  the  prophets  awa/cened  by  the  Paraclete.  The  latter 
only,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Montanists,  were  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  sense,  the  inheritors  of  their  spiritual 
power  in  full.  Hence  Tertullian  sets  over  against  the  church  consist- 
in"  of  the  number  of  bishops  the  church  of  the  Spirit  which  manifests 
/  gh  m  g        d  hy       M     &p  Whil  as  the 

m  to  to  m  wer  to 

md  d       P  te  is   T  on  tho 
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other  hand,  maintained  that  these  words  referred  onlj'  to  Peter  person- 
ally, and  to  those  ^\ho,  like  Peter,  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Criiost,  in 
directly  ^  Thev  who  followed  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets,  heing  the  spiritually  minded, 
genuine  rhnstiiiis,  (Spiritales,)  constituted  the  church  iu  ibe  proper 
sense ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposers  of  the  new  revelations 
were  usually  styled  the  carnally  minded,  the  Psychical. 

Thus  Montanibm  set  up  a  church  of  the  iSpirit,  conaslicg  of  the  spir- 
itales  hoimiies,  m  opposition  to  the  prevwling  outwai-d  view  of  that  in- 
stitution. Tertullian  says:  "  The  church,  in  the  proper  and  preeminent 
sense,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  Three  are  One,  —  and  next,  the 
whole  community  of  th<Ke  who  are  agreed  in  this  faith  (that  Crod  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one)  is  called,  after  its  founder 
and  consecrator,  (the  Holy  Spirit,)  the  church."  ^  The  Catholic  point 
of  view  expresses  itself  in  this  —  viz.  that  the  idea  of  the  church  is  put 
first,  and  by  this  very  position  of  it,  made  outward ;  next,  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  conditioned  hy,  and  hence  derived 
through,  this  mediation.^  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Protes- 
tantism, places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  considers  the  church  as  that 
which  is  only  derived.  Assuming  this  position,  the  order  would  be  re- 
versed :  Ubi  Spiritns,  ibi  ecclesia ;  et  ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus.  But 
the  Montanistic  conception  does  not  coincide  with  the  Protestant; 
for  in  the  former  it  is  not  the  general  fact  of  the  actuation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  it  takes  place  in  all  believers,  but  the  above  described  extra- 
ordinary revelation,  which  is  meant.  Partly  thb  latter,  which  is  here 
placed  as  the  original  thing,  and  partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
same  in  its  divine  character,  constitute,  according  to  the  Montanistic 
view,  the  essence  of  the  true  church.  It  is  that  church  in  which  God 
awakes  the  propheta,  and  by  which  the  prophets  are  recognized  as 
Buch. 

Since  again,  according^  to  the  Montanistic  theory,  prophets  could  be 
awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank ;  since  the  Montanists 
expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  last  epoch  in 
the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  that,  according  to  the  promises  in 
the  prophet  Joel,*  which  were  now  passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  to  be  dispensed  to  Christians  of  every  condition  and 
sex  without  distinction ;  and  since  requisitions  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
walk  which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the  spiritual  order, 
were  extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  ail  Christians  as  such ;  they 
were  thus  led  to  fflve  prominence  once  more  to  that  idea  of  the  digni^ 
of  the  umtiersal  Ohnetian  calUng,  of  tlie  priestly  dignity  of  ail  Okris- 

1  Sccnndum  Petri  personam,  spiritnlibns  ntqne  ita  csinda  etiam  numcrus,  qui  in 

potcstas  ista  coiivcuiet,aatHpostaloaatpro-  hanc  Mem  conspiravcrint,  ecclesia  ab  ane- 

phetEB.    L.  c  lore  et  consecratore  censetnr.    L.  c. 

*  Nnm  et  occtesia  proprie  et  prindpaliter  '  As  inthe  well-known  words  of  Ireneens: 

ipse  est  Spiritus,  in  quo  est  tiinitns  unius  TJbi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritns ;  et  abi  Spiritns,  ibi 

divinilatjs,  IlliimeeelB3iameonCTegal,quftm  ecclesia. 

Dominns  in   trihns  posnil,  (miere  two  or  *  Praifat.  in  Art,  Felicit, 
three  are  gathered  togetlier  in  his  name,) 
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ttans,  whicli  had  been,  in  a  measure,  suppressed  by  the  confounding 
together  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  and  Chiistianity,^ 

But  although  the  idea,  of  the  church  and  of  its  progressive  develop- 
ment waa  in  one  phase  of  it  seized  by  Montanism  after  a  freer  and  a 
more  spiritual  manner,  yet  in  another  respect,  by  deriving  this  progres- 
sive development  from  new,  extraordinary  revelations,  from  a  newly 
awakened  prophetic  order,  it  fell  back  upon  the  position  of  Judaism. 
While,  according  to  the  ordinary  church  principles,  the  Old  TeBtaraent 

priesOiood  was  transferred  over  to  the  Christian  church ;  according  to 
the  Montanistie  view,  the  Old  Testament  order  of  prophets  was  thus 
transferred.  And  it  is  noticeable,  that  the  Catholic  church,  which 
afterwards  adopted  many  of  the  views  which  in  the  beginning  she  cen- 
sured in  Montanism,  seized  particularly  on  many  thmgs  asserted  by  the 
Montanista  concerning  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  by  their 
prophets  to  the  ground-work  of  church  tradition  and  scripture  doctrine, 
in  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  decisions  of  general  councils  to 
both  these  matters.  A  new  particular  was  superinduced  on  the  church 
notion  of  tradition ;  —  to  holding  fast  on  the  original  doctrine  once  de- 
livered, waa  added  the  element  of  a  progressive  advancement  in  har- 
mony with  this  doctrine,  and  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while 
this  actuation  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  was  regarded,  from  the  Montanistie 
point  of  view,  as  one  that  proceeded  from  newly  awakened,  extraordi- 
nary organs ;  it  was,  by  the  principles  of  the  church,  transferred  to  the 
regular  organs  of  the  church  guidance,  the  bishops.  We  must  here 
bring  in  abo  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  Montanistie 
notion  of  inspiration.^ 

But  this  way  of  considering  inspiration,  which,  derived  from  the  Jews, 
had,  up  to  this  time,  chiefly  prevailed  also  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  was  now  gradually  suppresaed  by  the  oppoaition  to  Montanism. 
Its  violent  opponents  condemned  the  ecstatic  state  without  reserve ; 
considering  it  rather  as  the  sign  of  a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately,  the 
work  against  Montanism  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in  which 
this  very  point  was  set  forth,  that  the  ecstacy  was  a  state  of  mind  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  a  true  prophet,'  has  not  reached  our 
times  ;■ — a  work  by  which  probably  much  light  would  bo  shed  on  the 
then  interesting  discussions  about  the  notion  of  inspiration.  Men  were 
inclined  to  trace  the  ecstasy  to  an  agency  of  the  evil  spirit  as  a  spirit 
d  m        d  h  h       fl  h 
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ens,.  It  is  true,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  too,  repreaenta  the  ecstacy  aa 
the  sign  of  a  false  prophet,  and  of  the  actuation  of  the  e^il  spirit,  where- 
by the  eoul  beoomea  eatranged  from  itself;^  bat  yet  he  declared  him- 
self opposed  ta  those  who,  as  ho  expresses  it,  unreservedly  condemned, 
with  %  blind  zeal  of  ignorance,  everything  that  proceeded  from  these 
false  prophets,  instead  of  inquiring  into  what  was  said,  without  respect 
to  the  pcreon,  and  ascertaming  whether  it  contained  any  portion  of 
truth.^  In  contradicting  Montanism,  men  fell  into  the  erroneous  the- 
ory at  the  opposite  extreme.  Uuwilling  to  admit  that  there  was  anything 
at  all  of  an  unconscious  nature  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
they  attributed  to  them  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  everything  in- 
cluded in  the  divine  promises  which  they  announced ;  ^  —  a  view  of  the 
matter  which  could  not  fail  to  obscure  the  right  understanding  of  the 
relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  prevent  an  un- 
biassed exposition  of  the  latter. 

Aa  we  observed  above,  in  giving  the  general  characteristics  of  Mon- 
tanism,  it  graaed  closely,  by  vitiating  the  Christian  principle,  upon  Ju- 
dabm  on  the  one  side  and  upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  somewhat  akin  to  what  occurred  in  pagan  divination,  phenoni- 
ena  like  the  magnetic  and  somnambulist  appearances  occasionally  pre- 
sented in  the  pagan  cultua,  mixed  in  with  the  excitement  of  Christian 
feelings.  Those  Christian  females  who  were  thrown  into  ecstatic 
trances  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  were  not  only  consulted  about 
remedies  for  bodily  diseases,  but  also  plied  with  questions  concerning 
the  invisible  world.  In  TertuUiau's  time,  there  was  one  at  Carthage, 
who,  in  her  states  of  ecstacy,  imagined  herself  to  he  in  the  society  of 
Christ,  and  of  angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded  to  what 
she  had  just  heard  read  from  the  holy  scriptures,  what  was  said  in  the 
Psalms  that  had  been  sung,  or  in  the  prayers  that  had  been  offered.* 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  and  after  the  dbmisslon  of  the  church, 
she  was  made  to  relate  her  visions,  from  which  men  sought  to  gain  in- 
formation about  things  of  the  invisible  world ;  as,  for  example,  about 
the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itself  in  the  pretended  completion 
of  the  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  ascetic  life.     Thus,  fasting  on  the  dies  stationum,  which 

'  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  311,  where  he  ears  of  speak  more  fally  of  Motitanism,  —  if,  in- 

tiie  felse  prophets ;  Tu  6iiti  outoi  hi  inara-  deed,  he  ever  executed  that  design,  — viz. 

act  jrpoe0^T(Tiov,  d)f  dv  liTrorrrurou  iiasovot,  his  hook  jrspi  irpo^i/Tciac.     Vid.  Strom.  L 

where,  without  doubt,  there  ia  a  play  on  VL  f.  511. 

words  in  the  use  of  the  lerms  f  Kirodif  and  °  E.  g.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  VL  4  2 :  IIpo- 

ifrwrunjc.  ireriJc  uiro^flwooTSoi  Trepi  npo'^i/Tui'.  lif  ou 

'  Hifl  words  are :  Oil  /ihi  Siii  tIhi  TUyovra  ao^av,  cl  /i^  vei»o^Kaai  Tii  uirS  liifni  aro- 

KaTa-yvaOTiov  u/iaiSwr  Kot  TiJv  ^tyo/iniuiv,  paro;. 

S^rep  toi  Iwl  Tuv  wpofiiTevuv  vi>r  Sii  'Xeyo-  '  Tertullian.  de  anlma.  c.  9,  says  of  her: 

fteviw  TiapanipriTemi-    aXKH  T&   XcyoiKva  Bt  videt  el  audit  sflcr(imeuta.et<juorundam 

exojniTLov  cl  rij^  oXijfleiof  Ixsrai.     Strom,  corda  dignoscit  et  medieinas  desiderantibus 

1.  VI.  f,  647.    As  we  mi^t  expect  from  snbmittit.   Jam  vero  prout  acripturie  legun- 

Clement  a  more  unbiassed  judgment  than  tnr,  aut  psalmi  canuulej,  aut  allocutiones 

was  crommonlv  entertfdned  by  others,  we  proferuntnr,  aut  pelitiones  delegnntur,  iCa 

base  so  much  the  more  reason  to  regret  the  inde  materia  visionibus  subministvantur 
loss  of  the  work,  in  which  he  designed  to 
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till  HOW  had  been  considered  a.  voluntary  thing  (see  above,)  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  law  for  _all  Ctristians,  It  was  also  made  a  law,  that  this 
fast  should  be  extended  to  three  o'clock  in  tLe  afternoon.  During 
three  weeks  of  the  year,  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  adopted  of  free  choice 
by  the  continentea  or  ooK^rai,  was  enjoined  as  a  law  on  aJl  Chrislians.^ 
Against  these  Montanistic  ordinances,  the  remaining  spirit  of  evangeli- 
cal freedom  still  nobly  and  emphatically  declared  itself:  but  afl«rwai'ds 
the  spirit  which  here  expressed  itself  in  Montanism,  also  passed  over 
into  the  Cathohc  church. 

Prom  Montanism  proceeded  a  tendency,  which,  instead  of  leading 
men  ixi  value  the  blessings  of  humanity  according  to  their  true  rela- 
tion, in  the  view  of  Christianity,  to  the  highest  good  —  the  kingdom 
of  God  —  led  them  only  to  place  the  one  over  against  the  other.  And 
the  same  tendency,  by  the  undue  prominence  it  gave  to  the  divine  ele- 
ment as  a  power  to  suppress  every  human  motive,  would  lead  also  to  a 
qmetism  that  crippled  and  discouraged  huroan  activity.  On  this  princi- 
ple, neither  would  the  blessings  of  the  earthly  life  be  estimated  according 
to  their  real  worth,  nor  the  use  of  the  requisite  means  for  securing  and 
preserving  them  be  acknowledged  as  a  duty.  Accordingly,  Montanism 
tended  to  foster  a  fanatic  longing  after  martyrdom.  It  set  up  the  prin- 
ciple, that  in  submitting  to  the  divine  wdl,  men  should  do  nothing  to 
avoid  those  persecutions,^  which  it  was  God's  will  to  suspend  over 
Christians  for  the  trial  of  their  faith.  This  spirit  of  Montanism  char- 
acteristically expresses  itself  in  the  following  oracle :  "  Let  it  not  be  your 
wish  to  die  on  your  beds  in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  or  in  debilitating  fever ; 
but  desire  to  die  as  martyrs,  that  He  may  be  glorified,  who  suffered  for 
you."  The  same  tendency  of  spirit  pushed  Montanism,  in  its  anxiety 
to  avoid  an  accommodating  disposition,  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
faith,  to  the  other  extreme  of  sternly  renouncing  all  those  usages  of 
civil  and  social  life  which  could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  Pagan  ori- 
^ ;  of  despising  all  those  prudential  maxims  by  wHch  it  was  possible 
to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagin  authontica  It  seems,  among 
other  thmgs,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Montamste,  that,  by  their 
frequent  meetmgs  for  fi&ting  and  piayer,  they  defied  the  established 
laws  against  secret  issembhes  ^ 

This  tendency  of  the  moial  ''pint  led  to  an  undue  e^tim-ition  of  ce 
libacy,  —  and  tiie  unmarried  hie  wis  alieidy  piitiuulailv  recommend 
ed  by  the  Montanistic  prophetess  Pnucillir,  to  the  clerical  oider,  as  if 
it  was  m  this  tvay  only  they  could  be  the  worthv  channels  ot  holy 
influence'*,  cjuld  propeily  rendei  themselves  capible  of  leceivmg  the 

1  The   '0  oiled  Terophigiie. —  'Monday  Qnadr^esimal  fasts  m  the  Islcr  church  — 

and  the  Aabboik  were  excepted  from  these  and  so  indeed  the^  are  called  by  Jerome, 

fasts.    The  Montanists  were  at  ditFerence  (ep  27  ad  Marcellam)    "illi  Ires  in  anno 

with  the  Roman  church  in  respect  also  to  faciunt  qnadraj-esiniaB. 

the  not  fastinjfon  the  ^abhath  (ie<,abave.)  See  Teitolhan  de  fuc^  in  persccnt 

At  the  time  of  Jerome  when  hontver  ^e  *  De  jijunu?   c   13    Qiiomodo  m  nolis 

Monlanists  eeeni  to  have  departed  in  many  jp=am   quoque   nnitaiera    jejnnatinnum   et 

respects  as  fbr  example   in  respect  to  the  xcrojihagiarum    Ct    etationum    denotarK  ' 

chnrch  constitution  from  their  original  in  Nisi  forte  in  lenatuiconsnlta  et  iti  pnnci 

iCitutions   thev  had  three  weeks  ol  Xero  ;:um  mandata  coilionibus  opposila  de|in 

phagiie.     These   ma^   be  compared  with  qnimus 

44* 
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divine  gifts  of  the  spirit.^  Hence,  wo  may  observe  another  instance 
in  which  Montanism  passed  over  into  the  Catholic  church. 

Now  an  ascetic  spirit  of  this  sort  Is  elsewhere  usually  coupled  with 
ignorance  of  the  marriage  statfl,  as  a  form  for  the  realization  of  the 
highest  good ;  and  this  ignorance  is  usually  based  on  a  sensuous  and 
barely  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  But  Montanism  united 
with  this  ascetic  tendency,  a  conception  of  the  marriage  institution  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  We  see  the  influence  of 
the  peculiar  Christian  spirit  manifested  in  Montanism,  by  the  promi- 
nence it  gives  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  in  tliat  view  of  it  which  was 
first  clearly  suggested  by  Christianity,  —  as  a  spiritual  union,  conse- 
crated by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated  by  sex,  in  one  common 
life.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the  religjous  consecration 
of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ;  they  reckoned 
it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  Christian  marriage,  that  it 
should  be  concluded  in  the  church,  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A  marriage 
otherwise  contracted,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  unlawful  connec- 
tion.^ Regarding  the  institution  in  this  light,  it  followed  again,  that 
Montanism  would  allow  of  no  second  mmriage,  after  the  death  of  the 
firxt  husband  or  the  first  wife ;  for  marriage  being  an  indissoluble 
union  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to  endure  be- 
yond the  grave.^  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Montanists,  in  their  legal 
spirit,  only  pushed  to  the  extreme,  a  view  to  which  others  doubtless 
were  inclined.*  And  it  is  clear,  that  in  this  matter  too,  the  Montanis- 
tic  element  passed  over  into  a  Catholic  one ;  for  the  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marriage  institution. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  displays  itself  in  the  zeal  it 
manifested  for  the  more  rigid  principles  of  penance.^  But  the  Monta- 
nists, so  far  as  they  failed,  like  their  opponents,  rightly  to  distmguish 
baptism  and  regeneration,  and  rightly  to  understand  the  relation  of 
faith  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  entire  Christian  life,  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  error  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  dis- 
pute on  the  extension  of  absolution.^  The  moral  zeal  agmnst  that  false 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  absolution  which  tended  to  encourage  the 
feeling  of  security  in  sin,  expresses  itself  in  the  following  exposition  of 
TertuUian,  aimed  against  a  wrong  application  of  the  passage  in  1  John 

nnnm  camem,  aut  jnnctos  deprehendens  in 
eadera, conjunctioiiem  aiomavit.  (Whereto 
the  marriage   contracted   by  two   parties 

__ __      while  they  vrere  still  pt^ana,  the  sanutifvins 

cordat  et  visionea  vident  et  ponentcs  faciem  corseoratioti  of  Christianity  ia  superadded^ 
deoranm  etiam  vrtcea  andiunt  manifesta^,  °  See  Tercallian.  de  monogamia  and  ex- 
tarn  salutarea  qaam  et  occultas.  hortat  castiiatia. 

*Tertallian.  depudidtia,  c4;  Penesnos  '  Atheni^ras  (legal.  pro_  Christian,  f, 
occnltfB  quoque  conjunetiones,  id  eat,  non  37,  ed.  Colon)  styles  the  va/tof  isvTepo( 
priua  apud  ecclesiam  profesBsB,  juxta  mca-  dmpewilc  fuitxeia-  Qrigen  (Tom.  in  Matth. 
ddam  et  fomiciationem  jndicari  periclitaa.  f.  363)  says  that  Paul  gare  permiasion  for 
tar,  nee  inde  conaertn  olitentu  matrimonii  a  second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the 
crimen  eludunt.  According  to  the  princi-  first  husband  or  the  ilrst  wife;  irpi^  nji> 
plea  of  Montanism,  the  essence  of  a  true  aKXr/poKapSiav  J  urftvfiau. 
marriage  in  the  Christian  aenee  ia,  (de  mo-  =  See  on  this  conlrovcrsy,  vol.  I.p.217,ff. 
aogamia,  c.  20) :  cum  Deua  jungit  duos  in        °  L.  c. 
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1:7,  "  John  stiys,  if  we  would  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  Mood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Do  we  sin  then,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light,  and  shall  we  be  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  tho  light?  By  no 
means,  For  whosoever  ^s,  is  not  in  the  light,  hnt  in  darkness.  He 
is  ahowmg,  then,  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin,  if  we  walk  in  the 
light,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  for  such  is  the  power  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed  from  sin,  it  thence- 
forth preserves  pure,  if  they  continue  to  walk  in  the  light,"  ^ 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Montanism  encouraged  the 
fanatic  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom ;  for,  according  to  the  Montanistic 
doctrine,  tho  martyrs  would  he  entitled  to  enter  immediately  after 
death  into  a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  to  which  other  believers  could 
obtain  no  admittance ;  ^  yet  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  rigid  peniten- 
tial discipline  induced  the  Montanist  Tertutlian  to  oppose  the  undue 
homage  which  in  another  respect  was  paid  to  the  martyrs.  Since 
many,  for  instance,  to  whom  Montarusm  refused  absolution,  could  ob- 
tain it,  in  the  CathoHc  church,  through  the  mediation  of  the  confessors,^ 
Tertullian  was  led  to  denounce  this  false  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
their  intercession,  and  to  chastise  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  these  men. 
"  Let  it  satisfy  the  martyrs,"  sajd  he,  "  to  have  purged  themselves  of 
their  own  sins.  It  savors  of  ingratitude  or  arrogance,  to  pretend  to 
bestow  on  others  what  it  must  he  considered  a  ^reat  favor  to  have  ob- 
tained for  one's  self.  Who,  hut  the  Son  of  Qoi  only,  has  paid  the 
debt  of  death  for  others  by  his  own  ?  For  to  this  end  he  came,  that, 
free  from  sin  and  perfectly  holy  hhnself,  he  might  die  for  sinners. 
Thou,  therefore,  who  wouldst  emulate  Him  in  procuiing  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  euifer  for  me,  when  thou  art  free  from  sin  thyself.  But  if  thou 
art  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  of  thy  puny  lamp  sufBce  at  once  for  me 
and  for  thyself?"* 

In  accordance  with  the  one-sided,  sup-a-naturalistic  element  of  the 
scheme  we  have  been  considering,  the  expectations  and  attention  of  the 
Montanists  were  so  directed  as  to  observe,  not  how  Christianity  was  to 
transform  the  life  of  humanity,  by  beginiung  from  within  and  working 
outwards,  but  how  the  kingdom  of  Chnst  was  to  gain  the  dominion  of 
the  world  by  some  outward  miracle.  Here  full  scope  was  given  to 
their  extravagant  coloring  of  Chiliasm ;  and  in  this  respect  also,  they 
only  pushed  to  the  furthest  extreme,  a  way  of  thinking  which  very 
generally  prevailed  in  the  church. 

If  hj  pietism  we  understand  that  morbid  direction  of  pious  feelings 
where  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excrescence  from  without,  some- 
thing cast  over  and  over  in  the  same  mould,  is  substituted  for  the  nat^ 
ural  development  of  the  Christian  life, — in  other  words,  the  reaction 
of  a  legal  principle  within  the  -bosom  of  Christianity,  —  then  we  shall 
have  good  cause  to  consider  Montanism  as  the  earhest  form  of  mani- 
festation of  what  may  properly  be  styled  pietism. 

iDe  puilidtia;  c.  19.  Which  work  re-  ^  xhe  Paradise;  see  Terlulllan,  de  ani- 
fers  genorBlly  lo  this  dispute.  mn.  c,  56. 

^See  TOl.  I.  p.  220.  *  De  pudLcilia,  c.  22. 
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What  tended  to  furtiier  the  spread  of  this  party,  was  in  part  its  re- 
lation to  Ohristian  principles  long  before  existing,  and  in  part  the  con- 
ta^oas  influence  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  manner  in  wMch  spiritnal 
pride  wa3  here  nourished ;  since  he  who  acknowledged  tJie  new  proph- 
ets, might  directly  consider  himself  to  be  a  truly  regenerate  man,  a 
member  of  the  select  company  of  the  spiritually  minded,  (Spiritales,) 
and  despise  all  other  Christians  as  carnally  minded,  (Paychici,)  as  not 
yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  confcroveray  on  Montaniam  was  conducted  with  extreme  violence, 
first  in  Asia  Minor.  Synoda  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  affeir,  at  which  many  declared  themselves  opposed  to  it ;  the 
proceedings  of  these  synods  were  sent  to  the  more  distant  churches, 
and  these  were  thus  drawn  into  the  dispute.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that, 
owing  to  the  want  of  distinct  accounts,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
and  hence  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Montanistic  sects,  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  are  matters  involved  in  great  obscu- 
rity. Though  the  Montanists  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  being  Christians 
but  in  part,  and  as  occupying  an  inferior  position ;  though  they  thought 
themselves  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  inclined  to  separate  immediately  from  the  latter, 
and  to  renounce  its  fellowship ;  they  wished  only  to  be  considered 
the  ecclesia  spiritus,  spiritalis,  withiu  the  ecclesia  made  up  of  &.e 
psychical  multitude.  They  introduced  a  similar  distinction  into  the 
practical  province,  as  the  Gnostics  had  done  into  the  theoretical.  It 
is  true,  by  this  practically  aristocratic  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  not  exposed  to  so  much  danger,  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  by  the  theoretical ;  but  yet  the  adherents  of  the  new  prophetic  or- 
der could  not  be  tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church  in 
which  they  were  continually  seeking  to  extend  themselves  more  widely, 
without  great  injury  to  the  church  life  ;  for  they  claimed  only  tolera- 
tion at  first,  in  order  that  they  might  gradually  establish  their  own 
supremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons  had  among  them,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody 
persecution  which  they  experienced  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  many  members  from  Asia  Minor ;  and  they  were  led  by  their 
close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  church,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proceedings  relative  to  Montanism.  The  community  wrote  to 
Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  presbyter  Irenseus  was  the  bearer 
of  their  letter.  Much  light  would  be  shed  on  the  whole  subject,  had 
wc  more  distinct  information  respecting  the  contents  of  this  letter ;  but 
Busebius^  barely  remarks,  that  the  judgment  on  the  matter  expressed 
by  the  church  was  just  and  orthodox.  Now,  as  Eusebius  certainly 
considered  the  Montanistic  tendency  aS  heretical,  we  imght  infer  from 
this  remark  of  his,  that  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  letter  was  ono 
unfavorable  to  the  Montanista.  But  in  this  case,  the  letter  could  not 
have  had  in  view  the  end  which  Eusebius  aligns  to  it,  that  of  puttmg 

1  Lib.  V.  c.  3. 
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an  end  to  tlie  disputes.  It  would  harmonize  most  perfectly  with  this 
end,  to  suppose  that  the  letter  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
moderation,  which  sought  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute, to  refute  the  various  exaggerated  charges  laid  against  the  Mon- 
tanistic  churches,  and,  in  the  diveraty  of  views  respecting  the  worth 
of  the  new  prophetic  order,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  Christian 
unanimity.  On  this  supposition,  we  may  explain  why  Origen  ahould 
express  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  the  contents  of  tho  letter,  which  he 
could  not  have  done,  had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Montanistic  spirit. 
This  supposition  aecords  best,  moreover,  with  the  known  character  of 
IreiiEeus,  a  man  of  moderation  and  a  lover  of  peace ;  as  also  with  hia 
opinions,  which,  without  being  Montanistic,  were  yet  not  wholly  unfa- 
vorable to  the  Montanists.  By  this  mission,  Eleuthenis  was  persuaded 
probably  to  maie  peace  with  thoso  churches ;  but,  soon  after,  Praxeas 
of  Asia  Minor,  a  violent  opponent  of  Montanism,  came  to  Rome ;  and 
partly  by  presenting  before  the  Roman  bishop  the  opposite  conduct  of 
his  two  predecessors,  Anieetus  and  Soter,^  partly  by  his  unfavorable 
representations  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Montanistic  churches, 
persuaded  him  to  revoke  all  that  he  had  hitherto  done.  The  Montor 
nista  now  proceeded  to  form  and  propagate  themselves  as  a  distinct 
sect.  They  were  styled  Cataphri/gians,  from  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  also  Pf^pmanB,  because  Montanus,  it  was  said,  taught  that  a 
place  called  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  perhaps  the  first  seat  of  the  Monta- 
nistic church,  was  the  chosen  spot  from  which  the  miUennial  reign  of 
Christ  was  destined  to  begm. 

It  might  be  gathered  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  prevail- 
ing spiritual  tendencies  in  the  church,  that  there  would  be  various  gra- 
dations and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter  and  Montanism  de- 
cidedly expressed ;  as  also  many  shades  of  difference  amongst  its  oppo- 
nents, from  those  that  were  not  disposed  to  overlook  the  Christian  ele- 
ment in  this  appearance,  —  as  for  example  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, — 
down  to  those  who,  by  their  uncompromising  opposition,  were  driven  to 
another  extreme,  and  to  a  deprava^on  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  another 
kind.  As  Montanism  confounded  together  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ment  positions,  its  antagonists  were  led  to  draw  with  so  much  the 
greater  precision  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Their  current 
watch-word  was  borrowed  from  Matthew  11 :  13,  "  The  prophets  and 
the  law  prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist  —  then  they  were  to  cease." 
This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  ascetic  ordinances  and 
to  the  new  precepts  curtailing  Christaan  freedom,  as  to  the  new  pro- 
phetic order  by  which  the  church  must  allow  itself  to  be  governed.^ 
Tertullian  remarks,  of  those  who  so  applied  the  above  passage,  that  they 
would  have  done  better  to  banish  the  Holy  Spirit  entirely  from  the 
church,  ance  his  agency  was  so  wholly  dispensed  with.^    But  his  accu 

'  The  tnith  of  what  is  here  asserted  de-  ids  Deo,  aitut  fle  gratia,  ita  da  discipline 

pendfi,  liowever,  on  the  qaestion  whctJicr  Dc  jejuniia,  c  Jl. 

the  bishop  hefore  mentioned  was  Eleulherua        '  Superest,  nt  tolum  auferalis,  qnantnm 

or  Victor.  in  vobis  tarn  otiosum.    De  jcjuniis,  c.  n. 

^  Tertullian  replii^ :  I'nlos  terminales  tig- 
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sation  is,  in  this  case,  unjust ;  for  both  parties  were  a_ 
that  the  church  could  not  subsist  without  the  continued  actuation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  only  point  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  was 
the  question  about  the  form  of  that  agency,  whether  it  was  one  which 
lay  at  the  ground  in  the  whole  ordinary  course  of  the  development  of 
the  church,  or  whether  it  was  newly  created  by  a  divine,  supernatural 
interposition.  And  it  was  these  very  antagonists  of  Montanism,  who 
Boom  to  have  prominently  set  forth  in  contrast  to  the  Old  Testanient 
view,  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new,  animating  princi- 
ple, both  of  the  individuahfcies  of  character  and  also  of  their  harmoni- 
ous combination  in  the  communities  which  it  actuated;  —  from  which 
Bpecifie  difference  itaolf  they  drew  their  conclusion,  that  the  church 
could  not  be  made  dependent  on  any  new  prophetic  order.  But  the 
most  decided  opponent  of  Montanism,  such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  either  denied  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts 
■which  distinguished  the  Apostolic  church,  the  charismata,  which,  in  their 
form,  discovered  something  of  a  supernatural  character ;  or  were  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  gift  as  a  thing  that  pert^ned  to  the 
Christian  economy,  but  considered  it  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  hence  they  could  not  admit  any  prophetic  book 
into  the  canon  of  the  Kew  Testament.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our 
information  is  so  scanty  respecting  the  party  of  the  Alogians,  so  called ; 
and  that  tho  work  of  Hippolytus  on  the  charismata,  which  was  probar 
bly  written  in  opposition  to  those  ultra  anti-Montanists,  has  not  reached 
our  times.  We  should  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  speak  with  more 
definiteness  and  certainty  on  this  disputed  point,  and  on  the  manner  in 
■which  it  was  handled. 

There  were  antagonists  of  Montanism,  who  opposed  to  a  fanatical 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  feelings,  a  negative  tendency  on  the  side 
of  the  understanding ;  and  who,  from  the  dread  of  what  was  fanatical, 
rejected  mnch  also  that  was  genuinely  Christian.  It  is  true,  as  must 
be  evident  from  what  has  been  stud,  that  Montanism  formed  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  anti-Gnostic  spirit ;  but  that  ultra  anti-Montanistic 
-tendency  of  the  understanding,  however,  must,  in  order  to  maintain 
itself  in  its  dry  sobriety,  ao  hostile  to  everything  of  a  transcendent 
chamcter,  have  been  no  leas  opposed  to  the  speculative  and  mystical 
element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the  dread  of  the  Gnostic  tendency 
might,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  dread  of  the  Montanistie,  push 
men  to  one-sided  negations.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  persons  with 
some  partial  leaning  of  thU  sort  must  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  St.  John  as  wholly  foreign  from  their  own  views ;  and  how 
they  would  be  inclined  to  bring  up  the  diiferences  between  the  gospel 
according  to  John,  and  the  others,  which  seemed  more  accordant  with 
their  own  opinions,^  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  gospel  which 
the  Montanists  were  chiefly  in  the  habit  of  quoting  in  defence  of  their 
doctrine  on  the  new  revelations,  was  not  a  genuine  one.    Irenasus,  from 

1  Ae»  for  Gxamplfii  according  to  the  testi-  John 
IQony  of  Epiphanius,  [haireG.  51,)  that  the  vnent 
history  of   the  temptation  is  omitted   in    of  to 
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whom  we  have  the  first  account  of  this  party,  certainly  goes  too  far, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  they  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  on  account  of 
the  passage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Paraclete.^  That  passage  alone 
could  not  possibly  have  induced  them  to  such  a  step ;  for  in  truth  they 
needed  only  to  limit,  as  was  actually  done  by  others,  the  promise  to  the 
apostles,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Montanists  of  this  support.  As  it  waa 
their  practice,  however,  when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  by 
those  who  held  the  Montanistic  views,  to  pronounce  tlie  whole  book 
which  contained  them  a  spurious  one,  it  was  a  natural  course,  suggested 
by  the  propensity  so  common  in  theolo^cal  polemics,  of  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  partial  facts,  to  infer  that  they  had  rejected  the  gospel 
on  account  of  this  single  text  alone. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  antagonists  of  Montanism 
must  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic  book,  and  favorable  to  Chili- 
asm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of  this  book  must  in  itself  have  pos- 
sessed aomethbg  alien  from  the  spirit  of  this  party  of  the  sober  under- 
standing. They  made  sport  of  the  seven  angels  and  the  seven  trum- 
pets of  the  Revelation.  Yet  such  a  prosaic  tendency  of  the  under- 
standing as  the  above  described,  was  something  too  foreign  from  thia 
youthfd  age  of  the  church,  to  allow  of  its  meeting  with  any  very  gen- 
eral reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  repellant  of  the  existing  eltmcnts  of 
culture  appeared  in  its  most  decided  form ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  which  strove  to  reconcile  the  existing  culture  with  Christian- 
ity, and  to  cause  it  to  bo  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  pre- 
sented itself  especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  But  the  question 
arises,  Srom  what  source  is  this  tendency  to  be  derived,  and  what  was 
its  original  aim,  —  whether  perhaps  it  was,  in  the  outset,  merely  a  pro- 
vision to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  pagan»,  or  whether 
there  had  existed  in  Alexandria,  from  the  first,  a  school  to  educate 
tea^^hers  for  the  Christian  church,  a  sort  of  theological  seminary  for  the 
clerical  order.  The  notices  of  Eusehius^  and  of  Jerome*  are  too  in- 
definite to  furnish  any  solution  of  this  question ;  and  besides,  neither  of 
these  church  Fathers  was  so  situated  as  to  be  able  duly  to  disdnguish 
the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in  his  oivn  time  from  what  it  origi- 
nally was.     We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  what  may  be 

1  Irenans,  lib.  III.  c.  11,  i  9.    His  words  in  the  sense  of  this  school,  when  its  condi- 

aro:  XJt  donuni  spiritns  frustrentnr,  quod  lion  and  character  are  once  understood, 

in  novissimis  temporlbns  secundum  placi-  For  its  Gnosis  waa  designed,  without  anj 

tnm  Patris  efFnsum  est  in  humanuni  ^as,  doubt,  to  furnish  a  kej  for  the  right  under- 

ilhim  speciem  noii  admiltunt,  qute  est  se-  standing  of  scripture,  and  was  to  be  derived 

cundum  Joannis  eTangelitini,  in  qua  Para-  fi-om  scripture  by  allegoricaS  interpretadon. 

cletum  Be  niis^urnm  Dominus  promisit.  A  distinct  classification  of  dilforcnt  theo- 

^  Lib.  VI.  c.  10,  tiiat  a  SidaaKoltiov  Icpuv  logical  disciplines,  as  fotegesis,  doemalics, 

Si^yuji  had  existed  there  from  ancient  times,  etc.,  is,  in  this  a^  of  the  oharch,  when  every 

■which  according  to  the  chureh  phraseology  thing  was  still  in  one  chaotic  mass,  not  to 

may  be  most  naturally  interpreted  as  mean-  be  thought  of,  —  as  has  been  very  clearly 

ing  a  school  for  the  expounding  of  the  pointed  ont  by  Hr.  Director  Hasselbach  of 

scriptures.    But   this   does  not  suiEce  lo  Stettin,  where  he  explains  this  phrase  itt 

characterize  the  parricnlar  mode  and  form  his  Dissertation  de  schola,  qnai  AlexandriM 

under  which  the  Alexandrian  school  ap-  floruit,  catechetica.  Part.  I.  p.  15. 

neared;  though  it  is  easy  lo  bring  into  tliese  ^  De  vir.  illustr,  c  36. 
words  all  that  belonged  lo  iheolo^cal  study 
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gathered  from  our  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  the  individual  catechista 
who  presided  over  the  school,  Now  we  find  in  the  outset  at  Alexandria 
but  one  man  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  hold  the  office  of  catechist, 
whose  husioesa  it  was  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pagans,  and 
moreover  doubtless  to  the  children  of  the  Christians  in  that  place.^ 
The  catechist  Origen  was  the  firat  to  share  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
another  person,  when  they  became  too  multiplied  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pr<raecuting  at  the  same  time  his  works  on  scientific  theology. 
The  catechumens  were  then  divided  into  two  classes.  But  though  the 
office  of  catecbist  at  Alexandria  differed  in  no  respect  ori^nally  from 
the  same  office  in  other  cities,  jet  it  could  not  fail  to  become  gradually, 
of  itself,  an  entirely  difierent  affair. 

Men  were  required  for  this  office,  who  possessed  a  perfect  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Grecian  religion;  especially,  who  had  received  a  philo- 
Bophical  education,  and  been  trained  in  the  society  and  amidst  the  dis- 
cussions of  those  learned  pagans,  who,  after  having  explored  many  sys- 
tems, had  turned  their  attention  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  enough 
here,  as  in  other  churches,  to  present  the  main  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, according  to  the  so-called  napu&oais  ■.  it  was  necessary,  with  the  ed- 
ucated catechumens,  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  the  religion  in 
the  scriptures  themselves,  and  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the  under- 
standing of  these.  They  required  a  faith  which  would  stand  the  test 
of  scientific  examination.  Clement,  who  was  himself  one  of  these  cat- 
echists,  points  to  the  need  of  a  thorough  method  of  administering  the 
catechetical  office  at  Alexandria,  when  he  says :  ^  "  He  who  would 
gather  from  every  quarter  what  would  be  for  the  profit  of  the  catechu- 
mens, especially  if  they  are  Greeks,^  (for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,)  must  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  be  shy  of 
much  learning,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  araund  him  every  possible 
means  of  helping  his  hearers ; "  —  and  directly  after,*  "  All  culture  is 
profitable,  and  particulariy  necessary  is  the  study  of  holy  scripture, 
to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we  teach,  and  especially  when  our  hearers 
come  to  us  from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks." ''  The  patience  and 
skill  which  must  be  exercised  by  these  Alexandrian  teachers,  in  answer- 
ing the  multifarious  questions  which  would  be  proposed  to  them,  is  inti- 
mated by  Origen,  when  he  requires  of  the  Christian  teachers,  that  they 
should  follow  Christ's  example,  and  not  show  a  fretful  spirit,  if  they 
should  be  pushed  with  questions  proposed  not  for  the  sake  of  learmng, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  the  proof.^ 

Much  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alexandrian 
catechists ;  and  the  oEBce  was  conferred  in  preference  oa  those  men  of 

S  With    those    remarka    compare   what 

Clemcnl  says  ganenilly  with  roiri"!  'o  those 

enc  to  wliom  tha  foith  must  he  di:monstmted 

s  Strom.  I.  YL  f.  859,  B,  aflor  ihe  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

S  To  complete  the  thonght;  — he  ought  '  la  Matth.  T.  XIV.  f  16:  neipafo/ieuoM 
not  to  be  timid  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of  TT/XiKoiTov  our^pof  fi/i'jv,  rig  tuv  /ui9^tuv 
tmtb  even  in  pagan  literature,  and  to  ap-  avrov  uyaiiaxnii!  Teray/iivo^  eif  iiiaafca- 
propriate  tlie  ubi'I'uI;  for  all  cornea  from  Hav.  fri  r^  jreipufEU&ai  iiro  twuv  Kat 
God,  and  is,  as  such,  pure,  wunSavo/ifvuii   oin    Ix    ^iXoiia^da;,    uiX' 

*  Strom.  L  VI,  f.  660,  C.  d^rd  toU  ^eipaiitv  b&ilav  ; 
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learning  and  of  a  philosophical  education,  ^who  liad  themaelvea  been  con- 
ducted to  Christianity  by  the  way  of  philosopiiical  inquiry  —  such  as 
were  Pantcenus,  the  first  Alexandrian  catechist  of  whom  we  have  any 
distinct  knowledge,  and  his  disciple,  Clement. 

The  circle  of  studiea  taught  by  these  men  went  on  now  of  its  own 
accord  gradually  to  extend  itself,  and  to  embrace  a  wider  range ;  for  it 
was  the  first  attempt  to  satisfy,  on  the  principles  of  the  church  faith,  a 
want  deeply  felt  by  numbers, — the  want  of  a  scientific  exposition  of 
that  faith,  and  of  a  Christian  science.  Their  school  was  frequented 
partly  by  those  educated  pagans  who,  after  having  under  their  instruc- 
tions been  converted  to  Chnstianity,  were  seized  with  the  desire  of  de- 
voting themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to  its  service  ;  and  with  this 
in  view  chose  the  Alexandrian  catechists  for  their  guides ;  and  partly 
by  young  men  who,  standing  already  within  the  Christian  pale,  were 
only  thirsting  after  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  aiming  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  office  of  church  teachers.  Thus  there  grew  up  here, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  spontaneous,  a  theological  school.  It  waa  the 
birth-place  of  Christian  theology  in  the  proper  sense,  —  theology  as  it 
sprang  partly  from  the  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  thirsting  after  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  partly  from  an  outwardly  directed  apologetic  inte- 
rest to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  philosophically  edu- 
cated Greeks,  and  against  the  Gnostics. 

To  form  a  right  conception  of  this  school  in  its  early  growth,  we  must 
consider  its  relation  to  the  three  diflerent  parties,  in  connection  with,  or 
in  opposition  to  which,  it  shaped  itself;  and  whose  diflerent  tendencies 
it  conceived  the  possibility  of  unitbg  together  by  means  of  a  higher 
principle  which  should  reconcile  their  antagonisms ; — its  relation,  1.  To 
thixse  seekers  after  wisdom,  the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as  a 
blind  faith,  that  shunned  the  light  of  reason ;  and  who  were  only  con- 
firmed in  their  contempt  of  it  by  the  gross,  material  views  of  those  un- 
educated and  sternly  repulsive  Christians  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact ;  2.  Its  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  now  a  numerous  class  in  Alexan- 
dria, who  likewise  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  blind  fsuth  of  a  grovel- 
ing multitude,  and  by  promising  a  higher,  esoteric  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, drew  to  them  those  pagans  who  sought  after  wisdom,  and  those 
Christians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  religious  instruc- 
tion; 3.  Its  relation  to  that  primitive  class  of  church  teachers,  who 
occupied  the  ground  of  practical  Realism,  and  more  especially  to  those 
zealots  among  them,  whom  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Gnostics  had 
led  to  be  suspicious  of  all  speculation  and  philosophy,  and  whatever 
seemed  like  the  striving  after  a  Gnosis  —  and  who  were  in  continual 
fear  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity  by  the  mixing  in  of  foreign  phi- 
losophical elements.  By  means  of  a  Gnosis  resulting  from,  and  harmo- 
niously combining  with,  faith,'  the  Alexandrians  supposed  they  should 
be  able  to  avoid  all  that  was  partial  and  false  in  each  of  these  tenden- 
cies, and  even  find  means  of  reconciling  them  together. 

They  differed  from  the  Gnostics  in  their  theoiy  of  the  relation  of  the 

I  Tvuoic  lihiSa/rt,  opposed  to  the  iievSijini/ioc 
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jTOCTif  to  the  TTJcfnc,  in  that  they  acknowledged  faith  aa  the  foimdatioii  of 
the  higher  life  for  all  Christians ;  as  the  common  bond,  whereby  all, 
however  differing  from  one  another  in  mental  cnllavation,are  still  united 
together  in  one  divine  community.  They  contrasted  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church,  founded  oa  this  basis  of  faith,  with  the  strife  of  the 
Gn<stie  schools,  (Jtorpi/^ai.)  They  held  that  the  sources  of  knowledge 
for  the  martc  and  for  the  yvdmc  were  not  different,  but  the  same  for 
hoth ;  namely,  the  common  tradition,  handed  down  in  all  the  churches, 
concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  holy 
scriptures.  They  ma*le  it  the  business  of  the  Gnosis,  simply  to  place 
in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness,  what  had  been  first  appropriated  by 
faith,  and  incorporated  with  the  inward  life ;  to  unfold  this  in  its  full 
extent,  and  according  to  its  internal  connection ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis 
and  under  the  form  of  science  j  to  prove  that  this  was  the  genuine  doc- 
trine as  it  came  from  Christ ;  to  give  an  account  of  its  history,  and  to 
defend  it  against  the  objectiors  of  its  enemies  among  pagan  philoso- 
phers and  heretics.  Their  watch-word,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cur- 
rent motto  already  handed  down  from  some  earlier  period,  and  which 
subsequently  continued  to  be  the  watch-word  for  marking  the  relation 
of  istiih.  to  knowledge,  from  the  time  of  Augustin  to  the  establishment 
of  the  scholastic  theology  for  which  he  prepared  the  way,  was  the  pas- 
sage in  Isaiah  7:9  —  a  passage,  it  must  be  allowed,  wiueh  admits  of 
the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  and 
there  only  when  taken  without  any  regard  to  the  connection  r^  — 
"  'Eiv  jin  marevoitTe,  Mi  /^  (rui^re,"  if  ye  do  not  believe,  neither  shall  ye 
understand.  These  words,  which  were  first  used  in  the  sense,  He  who 
believes  not  the  gospel,  can  obtain  no  insight  into  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  in  th  o  xt  pi  mploycd  in  the  kindred 
sense,  that  without  faith  in  Christ  tj  d  ts  several  doctrines,  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  m  p  t  n  1  knowledge  of  Christianity 
and  its  doctrines.  According  t  tl  e  a  u  f  faith  will  be  the  pi'o- 
gress  made  in  the  understanding  f  tl  e  t  tl  — the  degree  of  knowl- 
edge win  correspond  with  the  de^  ee    f  f  th 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  woi  th  of  faith  against  those  pagana 
and  Gnostics  who  confounded  faith  with  opinion.  "  It  is  plain,"  says 
he,  "  that  faith  is  something  godlike,  which  can  be  destroyed  neither 
by  the  power  of  any  other  worldly  love,  nor  by  present  fear."  ^  He 
represents  faith  as  holding  tho  same  relation  to  the  higher  life,  as  the 
breath  to  the  life  of  the  body.*  An  important  character,  for  him,  in  the 
essence  of  faith,  is  that  spontaneous  seizure  of  the  godlike,  anticipating 

1  Ju3t  as,  in  moro  recent  times,  many  Karfi  r^  ivaloyUa/  Tjf  iriorewf,  ri  rrnvtl- 

texla  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  vai, 

became  current  proof  passagoa  for  propo-         '  Oelov  ti  elvai,  /i%7£  iab  aXXt/^  ^iXia^ 

sitioQS  relating  to  Chriatian  faith  or  proc-  KoafiiKi;;  dmaJTa/iivTir,  fa/re  ijrb  ^ojiov  ira- 

tice,  although  this  application  of  them  was  powrof  iiaXvopiiiiv.    Sirooi.  L  U.  f  373. 
wholly  ineonsistent  with  the  sense  which        *  T^  iriartv  o6ms  ivayaaiav  rip  yvuau- 

they  hod  in  the  <m^nal.  s^  inTupxavaav,  iSr  t^  xard  ■riv  Kooium 

».Strom.  1.  I.  f  273,  A.;  1.  n.  f.  362,  A.;  rmSe  Piovvn,  irobf  rd  i^  ri  ivaiTVCtv.-~ 

!,  IV.  f.  528,  B.  and  Orig.  in  Matth.  ed.  L.cf  373 
Huet.  T.  XVI.  4  9 :  'Ek  tdS  nemarsvxciiat 
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conception,  which  proceeds  from  the  recipient  disposition  of  the  heart.^ 
Jn  this  phase  of  it,  so  far  as  faith  presupposes  an  attractive  power  of 
the  godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and  a  spontaneous  yielding  to  that 
power  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  well  understood  its  essential  charac- 
ter He  suppjsei,  m  humtn  nature,  %  sense  correlative  to  truth,  which 
IS  attracted  by  the  same,  and  lepeiled  hy  what  is  false.^  Accordingly 
he  charactei  izes  faith  as  something  positue,  —  a  positive  union  with 
the  gcdlike  ,  and,  on  the  other  hind,  unbelief  as  a  negative  quality, 
which,  bein^  such,  presuppoies  the  positue  ^  With  faith  is  already 
gnen,  according  to  this  vievt,  the  highest  thing  of  all  —  the  divine  life 
itself.  As  he  elsewhere  remarks :  *  "  He  that  beheves  the  Son,  hath 
eternal  life.  If  they  who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can  there  be 
anything  higher  for  them  than  life  eternal  ?  Faith  wants  nothing ;  it 
is  complete  in  itself —  self-sufficing."  Clement  here  puts  it  down  as  the 
characteristic  of  faith,  carrying  in  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it  an- 
tedates the  future  as  if  were  present.^  When  this  divine  life,  received  by 
feith,  permeates  and  cleanses  the  soul,  it  is  in  possession  of  a  new  sense 
for  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So  Clement  remarks :  "  Behold  I 
will  do  a  new  thing  —  saya  the  Logos,  Is.  43 :  19  —  which  no  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  1  Corinth.  2:9;  which  can  be  seen,  heard  and  conceived  only 
"with  a  new  eye,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  faith  and  understanding ; 
since  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  speak,  conceive  and  act  spiritually."  ^ 

This  intimate  connection  between  knowing  and  living  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  The  Gnosis  was  con- 
ceived by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  speculation,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  inward  life  growing  out  of  faith  and 
manifesting  itself  Jn  the  conduct,  —  as  a  habitus  pracficua  animi.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  Clement :  "  As  is  the  doctrine,  so 
also  must  be  the  life ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  not  hy  its  blos- 
soms or  its  leaves.  The  Gnosis  comes,  then,  from  the  fruit  and  the  life ; 
not  from  the  doctrine  and  the  blossom.  For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis 
is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a  divine  science ;  —  it  is  that  light,  dawning 
within  the  soul  from  obedience  to  God's  commands,  which  makes  all 
things  clear  ;  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contmned  in  creation,  and 
in  himself,  and  instructs  him  how  to  maintain  fellowship  with  God : 
for  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  such  is  the  Gnosis  to  the  mind."  ^ 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  without 
that  living  them  out,  which  is  the  fruit  of  faith.  Knowing  and  living 
here  become  one.     This  unity  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  ele- 

'  'TfTo/liT^if  ixoiaiof  kdZ  irpo^jji/iff  ci-  ^  'EkcIvo  Si  tA  (rf )  TricreCoai  Si!i?  irpoei- 

jTci/jovoc  irpoyiomA^euC.     L  c.  f.  371.  7^^6tc!  iao/irvov,  /leri  rjv  ivaaTOBiv  diro- 

*  TSu  av&paitav,  ^vaei  f/iv  iu^e^Xiiitk-  A^i/3uto;«ij  ycro/iei'oi'. 

vov  jrpSf  T^v   ToS   ^cidovf  evyKatk&eaiv,  *  Slrom.  !.  II.  f.  365,  B. 

txovTa  SI  aioppiif  TrpSf  w'tarai  r*  olijfloijf.  '  *wf  iKslvo  rd  kv  Tp  ^Xj  iyyivSfievov 

L.  c.  r.  364.  i"  rr)(  Karit  r&s  ivToXii^  iwfOKoSf,  rd  Kuvra 

'  'H  airiarla  airoaieTaatc  ovaa  t^  iria-  iaiTad!}?.a  irowfiv,  ra  re  tv  yeveaei  aiirov  ri 

TEUf   dtiPO/iiv   ieiKWai    Ti)r  evyxaTifSeaiv  riv   ijjflpturw  iaiiTov  re  yivMrxav  irapa- 

TE  KoJ  menv,  awTrap^ia  yUp  oripijoi^  €VK  dKcvditni,  Koi  iSeoS  irrifJoAow  xadLuraaOal 

av  yiyoiTi.     Strom.  1,  II.  f,  384.  SiSaanav      Slrom.  1.  III.  f.  444. 

*Piedagog  Ub.  I.  c,  6. 
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ment,  of  objective  truth  and  the  subjeclive  state  of  the  individual,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Clement  just  as  it  sprung  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own 
Chriatian  consciousness,  —  although  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  lent 
liim  a  form  for  the  expression  of  it,  in  what  it  taught  concerning  the 
identity  of  subject  and  object-— of  the  voovv  and  the  koijtov,  at  the 
highest  position  of  knowledge.^ 

This  accordingly  is,  in  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  the  subjective  con- 
dition, and  the  subjective  essence  of  the  Gnosis.  Aa  it  respects  the  ob- 
jective soarce  of  knowledge,  whence  the  Gnoaticus  should  seek  to  de- 
rive still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the  truths  he  has  received  by  faith 
into  his  imier  life,  —  this,  according  to  Clement,  is  Holy  Scripture. 
If  it  was  the  case  with  many,  who  were  without  the  requisite  trfuning, 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  search  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  that 
they  simply  adhered  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  faith, 
which,  in  confortoity  with  the  Paradosis,  had  been  communicated  to 
them  in  their  earliest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnosticus  must  (^languish  him- 
self from  these  ordinary  believers  by  his  ability  to  prove  those  truths ; 
to  deduce  them  from  &  comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  holy  scrip- 
ture ;  and  to  draw  from  the  same  source  the  refutation  of  all  opposite 
errors.  Instead  of  a  fswth  grounded  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of 
the  church,  he  should  possess  a  faith  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of, 
the  Bible.  Accordingly  Clement  says :  =*  "  Faith  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
compendious  knowledge  of  essentials;  Gnosis,  the  incontrovertible 
demonstration  of  the  things  received  by  faith,  erected  on  the  foundar 
tion  of  faith,  through  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  whereby  faith  is  raised 
to  an  irrefragable  scientific  knowledge."  The  same  father,  in  meeting 
the  objection  of  Pagans  and  Jews,  that  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the 
multitude  of  sects  among  the  Christians,  to  know  where  the  tnith  was 
to  be  found,  points  them  to  the  infallible  criterion  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
observes :  "  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  ^ve  us  their  opinions, 
over  against  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  set  our  own.  But  if  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  give  our  opinion,  if  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what 
we  affirm,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of  men,  but  prove  it  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  mo^t  certain  of  all  arguments,  or  rather  the 
only  one  —  the  form  of  knowmg  w  hei  ebj  those  w  ho  have  barely  tabted 
of  the  scriptures,  become  bebeaers  and  tho^e  who  have  mide  gieater 
progress  and  become  aceuiately  aci^uainted  with  the  tiuth,  are 
CfnosUcs."  ^ 

Hence  Clement  denominates  the  Gnoya  which  lesults  from  compai 
ing  Afferent  pa&sagos  of  sonpture,  ind  which  deduces  the  conclusions 
that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  faith,  a  scientific  taith  * 
The  Gnostic,  according  to  him,  is  ono  who  has  grown  giey  in  the  study 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  ■whose  life  la  nothing  el&e  than  a  series  of  isorks 

1 'Q;  lajKETt  hrumiiaiv  Ixear  Kal  yvuaiv  lOiptaMic   diAaiTKoXiai   twoiKadopoif^irj    tTJ 

KeKT^^ai,  {riv  yvusTiKAv  )  tirieTitia)v  ti  tt  rrrei   eti;  Ht  i/isTUKmTOv  xai /ier' err  an/- 

elvac  icai  jTiJinv.     L  C  1  1 V  f  490  ™f  naraXTinTiii  iropoTre/jTrouoa      Slxom  L 

'  H  /ihi  oiv  mane  mvTo/iog  teni'   uf  VII  f  732. 

ftrof  ehrelv,  tov  naTcireiyoyirav  yvaaic  v  *  Strom  VII  f  T57 

yruotf  Si  aizoieii  j  rov  6i<i  mrsreac  Tap  '  Lit  atiju:)!  m/  t  one      btroin   1   II  £ 

ei^lijienuv   lax'Jf^  kql   ^T^aia^    £m   iqi:  381 
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and  of  words,  corresponding  with  tlie  transmitted  doctrine  of  our  Lord.'' 
But  it  is  only  for  the  Gnostic  that  the  holy  scriptures  generate  such  a 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  because  it  is  he  only  who  brings  to  them 
the  believing  recipient  sense.  \Vhere  this  is  wanting,  the  scriptures 
appear  unfruitful.^  This  inner  sense,  however,  is  not  sufficient  of  itaelf 
to  deduce  from  the  holy  scriptures  the  truths  they  cont^n,  to  unfold 
these  truths  in  all  their  bearings  and  fonn  them  into  an  organic  whole, 
as  well  as  to  defend  them  agdnst  the  objections  of  pagans  and  heretics, 
and  to  apply  them  to  everything  hitherto  presented  to  man's  faculty  of 
knowledge.  There  is  required  for  this  a  previous  scientific  culture, 
and  such  a  culture  could  not  be  created  new  and  at  once  by  Christian- 
ity ;  but  Christianity  must  here  form  a  union  with  the  scientific  culture 
which  had  resulted  from  the  previous  history  of  mankind,  in  order  that, 
as  the  leaven  for  all  that  pertains  to  humanity,^  it  may  gradually  per- 
vade it,  and  fashion  it  to  its  own  likeness. 

It  was  here  the  Alexandrian  Ginosis  drew  upon  itself  numerous  oI>- 
jections  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  culture  of  the  Greeks 
as  altogether  repugnant  to  Christianity.  Against  these,  its  advocates 
must  defend  themselves  and  vindicate  their  peculiar  method  on  what 
grounds  they  could.  Interesting  is  this  conflict,  which  has  so  oflen 
been  repeated  in  history.  It  was  argued  against  the  Alexandrians,  that 
the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  at  any  rate,  had  no  concern  with  philosoph- 
ical culture.  Clement  answered :  "  The  apostles  and  prophets,  as  disci- 
ples of  the  Spirit,  spake  certmnly  what  the  Spirit  communicated  to 
them  ;  but  we  can  reiy  on  no  such  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  super- 
seding all  human  means  of  culture,  to  enable  ms  to  unfold  the  hidden 
sense  of  their  words.  He  who  would  have  his  thoughts  enlightened  by 
the  power  of  God,  must  already  have  accustomed  himself  to  philoso- 
phiae  on  spiritual  tldngs,  must  have  already  inured  himself  to  that  form 
of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be  animated  by  a  new  and  higher  spirit. 
A  logical  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  necessarily  required,  in  order  duly 
to  distinguish  the  doubtful  and  synonymous  words  of  scripture."* 
In  answer  to  those  who  would  have  men  satisfied  with  faith  alone,  and 
who  rejected  ali  science  which  men  might  wish  to  employ  in  the  service 
of  faith,  he  says :  "  It  is  as  though  they  would  look  for  the  grapes  at 
once,  without  having  bestowed  any  previous  culture  on  the  vine.  Un- 
der the  figure  of  the  vine  our  Lord  is  presented  to  us,  from  which  we 
must  expect  the  fruit  to  come  only  in  proportion  to  the  reasonable  care 
and  art  of  the  husbandman.  It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and  to 
hind  up ;  the  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implements  used  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may  yield  us  the  pleasant  fruit. "^ 

1  Strom.  L  VII.  E  762,  et  763.  nature  to  unity."     'H   laxDc   tov  iiyov  j; 

"  Strom.  !.  VU.  f.  756.    Toif  jvaimKOiC  (Sotfeioo  j/fdv,  ninTo/io;   oiaa  Ka2   SvnaT!), 

KEKvi/Korrtv  al  ypafai.  Trairo  tov  Karaieiilftevop  Kal  kvT&^  iavTou 

^  Which  similitude  of  the  leaven  Clem-  KTi/oajtsvov  ttbrjii/,  iTZiXEKpOfi/ieva^  re  Kai 

ent  understood  how  to  explain  in  a  very  a^ava^  wpSf  iaiir^  Ihiet  xal  rb  jtqw  airov 

beautiful  manner.     He  calls  it  "  the  power  cvrrnf/ta  tjf  ivST^Ta  ewayei.     Strom,  lib. 

bestowed  on  us  by  the  Word,  which  by  V.  f.  587. 

smidl  means  effects  much  in  a  secret,  invis-  *  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  292. 

ible  manner,  attracting  lo  ilself  eveiy  one  s  L.  o.  f.  291. 
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It  appears,  according  to  this,  to  have  been  considered  as  Llie  proper 
business  of  the  Gnosis,  to  unfold  the  included  sum  of  the  faith,  to  di- 
gest it,  and  preserTO  it  from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  elements. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the  objection, 
that  divine  revelation  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  itself  the  sufficient  source 
of  truth,  but  was  represented  as  standing  in  need  of  additional  aid  and 
support  from  without  itself;  that  such  as  had  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  scientific  culture,  were  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  under- 
standing it.  To  this  he  answers :  ^  "If  it  were  necessary  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  always  readj  with  their  com- 
plaints, we  might  call  philosophy  a  co-operating  help  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  truth ;  a  seeking  after  truth ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
the  Gnostic ;  but  that  which  simply  cooperates  we  make  not  the  cause, 
the  principal  thing.  We  do  not  represent  it  as  though  the  latter  could 
not  exist  without  philosophy ;  for  in  fact  nearly  every  one  among  ns, 
without  having  gone  through  the  circle  of  the  sciences,^  without  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  many  of  us  without  even  knowing  how  to  read  or 
write,  carried  captive  by  that  divine  philosophy  which  came  from  the 
barbarians,  have,  by  the  power  from  on  high,  through  faith,  received  the 
doctrine  of  God.  Complete  and  sufficient  in  itself,  then,  is  the  doctrine 
of  our  Saviour,  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  Grecian  philosophy,  it  does  not  indeed  make  tiie  truth  any 
more  powerful,  but  it  renders  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and,  as  it 
wards  off. every  fraudulent  plot  devised  against  the  truth,  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  wall  and. hedge  of  the  vineyard.?  The  truth 
of  faith  is  like  the  .bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the  preparatory 
discipline  may  be.  compared  to  that  which  is  eaten  with  the  bread,  and 
to  the  dessert." 

In  general,  we  must  allow,  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the  mild- 
ness and  moderation  with  which  he  met  the  opponents  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnosis.  He  was  himself  aware  how  their  fears  had  been  excited 
by  the  corruptions  to  which  simple  Christianity  was  expt^ed  among  so 
many  sects  who  were  inclined  to  mix  up  into  the  gospel  what  was  most 
foreign  to  its  spirit ;  he  was  aware  how  natural  it  is  for  man  to  con- 
found the  abuse  and  the  right  use  of  the  same  thing ;  but  yet  the  zeal 
—  often  we  must  allow  too  ignorant  zeal  —  of  his  opponents,  and  his 
own  conviction  that  that  grossly  material  and  one-sided  tendency  was 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  sphlt  of  Christianity  which  was  striving  to 
ennoble  the  whole  man,  and  that  many  were  thereby  prevented  from 
embracing  it,  seduced  him  into  the  error  of  expressing  himself  some- 
what too  roughly  agfunst  these  opponents,  and  of  denying  them  the  justice 
due  to  their  honest  zeal ;  as  when  he  says :  *  "  It  is  not  unknown  to  me 
what  many  an  ignorant  brawler^  has  at  his  tnngue's  end,  that  faith 
should  cling  to  the  ni(^t  necessary  things,  to  the  essential  points,  and 
pass  over  those  foreign  and  supeAuous  matters  which  detsun  us  to  no 

1  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  318.  llie  Alexandrians  applied  to  the  relation  of 

^  'Aveu  rf/f  iyavx^ov  waiisia^.  philosophy  itself  to  tne  Christian  gnosis. 

»  What  the  aneients  sRJd  of  logic  in  its  re-  '  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  278. 

latioD  10  philosophy,  that  it  was  tix  ^piyxo;,  ^  'A^iJuf  itcdf  (jflsic- 
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purposQ  oil  what  has  no  concern  with  our  great  object;"  and  again :^ 
"  The  multitude  dread  the  Grecian  philosophy,^  as  children  do  a  mask, 
fearing  it  will  carry  them  off.  But  if  their  faith  is  of  such  a  sort  (for 
knowledge  I  certainly  could  not  call  it)  aa  that  it  may  be  subverted  by 
specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  so  subverted ;  for  they  confess 
theraselvea  that  they  have  not  the  truth ;  since  truth  is  invincible,  but 
false  opinions  are  overthrown  at  any  moment."  We  perceive  here  the 
high-hearted  confidence  of  Clement  in  the  might  of  Christian  truth, 
■fthieh  had  nothing  to  fear  from  opposition,  but  would  rather  shine  forth 
by  its  means  with  stili  greater  lustre  —  although  it  must  be  allowed, 
this  confidence  leads  him  to  bear  too  hard  against  a  faith  which,  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  weakness,  is  too  anxiously  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  its  dearest  possession.  The  Gnostic,  according  to  Clement, — 
alluding  to  that  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  to  onr  Sar 
viour  —  •'yiveaSeSoKcpotTpaire^Tai,"  (he  ye  skilful  money-changers) — 
should  in  all  cases  be  able  to  dStinguish  truth  from  specious  error,  as 
genuine  from  counterfeit  coins,  and  therefore  stand  in  no  fear  of  eiTor, 
however  specious.  He  needed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, for  the  very  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  philosophically  educa- 
ted pagans  its  errora  and  its  insufficiency,  of  refitting  them  on  their 
OThi  position,  and  of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  "  Thus  much,"  observes  Clement,^  "  I  would  say  to  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  complaining :  if  the  philosophy  is  unprofitable,  yet 
the  study  of  it  is  profitable,  if  there  is  profit  to  be  derived  from  thor- 
oughly demonstrating  that  it  ia  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then  again,  we 
cannot  condemn  the  heatJiens  by  merely  pronouncing  sentence  on  their 
dogmas ;  we  must  enter  with  them  into  the  development  of  each  in  de- 
tail, until  wo  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  our  sentence  ;  for  that  sort 
of  refutation  wins  the  most  confidence,  which  is  united  mth  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand."  He  says  in  another  place  :  *  "  We 
must  offer  to  the  Greeks  who  seek  after  that  which  passes  with  them 
for  wisdom,  things  of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come,  as  it 
may  be  expected  they  will,  in  the  easiest  way,  through  what  is  already 
familiar  to  them,  to  the  belief  of  the  truth.  For  I  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I  may  win  all." 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order  to  a 
total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  brought  in  the 
Jewish  legend  related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  which  repre- 
sented all  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  aa  having  come  to  the  heathen 
out  of  due  course  through  the  agency  of  fallen  spirits ;  and  they  held 
all  heathen  philosophers,  without  distinction,  to  be  organs  of  the  evil 
spirit.  They  either  considered  the  whole  pagan  world  before  Christ  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  Christianity ;  confounded  what  was  pagan 
with  the  original  and  divine  element,  without  which  Paganism,  which 

1 L.  e.  lib.  VL  f.  65.").  ranlly  stopping  thwr  ears ;  for  they  are  con- 

2  Clement,  Stromnt.  VL  659,  wittily  re-  scions,  if  they  once  lend  an  ear  to  the  Greek 

marks, "  Moat  Christians  treat  tlie  doctrine  philosophy,  they  would  be  unabie  to  make 

in  a  boorish  manner,  like  the  companions  good  their  escape." 

of  Ulysses,  who  soaght  not  lo  avoid  the        "  .Stromat  lib.  I.  f.  378, 

Syrens,  but  their  rhythm  and  song,  igno-        *  L.  c.  lib.  V.  f.  554. 
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only  adulterated  and  obscured  this,  could  not  have  existed  at  ail ;  re- 
fused to  know  any  point  of  union  betwixt  Clmstianity  and  that  part 
of  man's  nature  wluch,  through  all  his  comiption,  intimates  hia  relation- 
flhip  to  God,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  could  have  been 
planted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism ;  or,  like  the  stern  and  fiery  Tertiillian, 
the  friend  of  nature  and  all  original  manifestation  of  life,  the  foe  of  art 
and  false  cultivation,  they  saw  in  philosophy  nothing  but  the  hand  of 
Satan,  falsifying  and  mutilating  the  original  form  of  nature.  Clement 
endeavored  to  confute  this  party  also,  on  their  own  chosen  position. 
"  Even  were  this  view  correct,"  says  he,  "  yet  even  Satan  could  deceive 
men,  only  by  clothing  hunself  as  an  angel  of  light ;  he  must  be  obliged 
to  draw  men  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  mingling  truth  with  false- 
hood ;  and  we  must  atill  search  for,  and  acknowledge,  the  truth,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  And  even  this  communication  can 
take  place  no  otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  must  there- 
fore he  included  with  all  the  rest  in'Gfld'a  plan  of  education  for  the 
human  race," ' 

Yet,  speaking  from  his  own  position,  he  declares  himself  very  strongly 
B^nst  such  a  view.  "  How  should  it  not  seem  strange,"  says  he, 
"  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of  Satan,  that  he 
should  be  represented  as  the  bestower  of  a  benefit,  philosophy, — 
for  in  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more  benevolent  to  the  good 
men  amongst  the  Greeks,  than  Divine  Providence  itself."'^ 

Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive  steps  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  traces  the  working  of  a  divine  system  for  the  education  of 
mankind,  —  a  sort  of  preparation  for  Christianity,  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  favorite  idea  of  Clement,  that 
the  dinne  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind  constituted  a  great  whole, 
the  end  of  which  he  considered  to  be  Christianity,  and  within  which  he 
included  not  merely  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish 
people,  but  also,  though  in  a  different  way,  ^e  providential  deahngs  of 
God  with  the  heathen  world.^  In  reference  to  that  particularizmg 
conception  of  history,  which  would  confine  the  directing  agency  of  God 
in  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity  exclusively  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Clement  remarks :  "  Every  movement 
to  that  which  is  good,  comes  from  God.  He  employs  those  men  who 
are  peculiarly  fitted  i-o  guide  and  instruct  others,*  as  his  organs  to  work 
on  the  larger  portions  of  mankind.  Such  were  the  better  sort  among  the 
Greek  philosophers.  That  philosophy  which  forms  men  to  virtue,  can- 
not be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  remains,  then,  that  it  should  be  of  God,  whose 
only  work  is  to  move  to  that  which  is  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  by 
God  are  bestowed  for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends.  Philos- 
ophy is  not  found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was  given  to  the 
best  men  among  the  Greeks;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what  source 
it  was  derived,  and  that  it  is  the  gift  of  that  Providence  which  bestows 
on  each  whatever,  under  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  proper  he 

'  The  sense  of  the  passagi 
VI.  647,  and  lib.  I.  3tO. 
aStrom.Iib.  VI.  f,  693. 
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should  receive.  Tliua  vre  see,  tliat  to  the  Jews  was  given  the  law,  to 
the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord.  From  this 
period  the  universd  call  has  gone  forth  for  a  peculiar  people,  who  are 
to  be  made  righteous  through  the  doctrines  of  faith,  now  that  the  com- 
mon God  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  or  rather  of  the  entire  human 
race,  haa  brought  all  together  by  one  common  Lord.^  Before  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord,  philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks  as  a 
means  of  righteousness  ;  but  now  it  is  MsefwZ  in  the  service  of  piety,  as 
a  sort  of  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  faith :  for  thy  foot 
will  not  stumble  when  thou  derivest  aJI  good  from  Providence,  whether 
it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselves  ;  since  God  is  the  Author  of 
all  good  —  partly  in  a  special  sense,  as  in  the  gift  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  paiily  in  a  more  indirect  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  philoso- 
phy. Perhaps  the  latter,  however,  was  also  given  to  the  GreeKs  in  a 
special  sense,  before  our  Lord  called  the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  the 
Gentiles,  as  the  law  did  the  Jews,  for  Christianity ;  and  philosophy  was 
a  preparatory  step  for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  through  Christ 
to  perfection."  ^  When  Clement  speaks  of  a  righteousness  to  be  ob- 
tained by  philosophy,  he  does  not  mean  that  philosophy  could  lead  men 
to  the  end  of  their  moral  destination,  and  qualify  them  for  attaining  to 
everlasting  life :  for  this  he  held  the  redemption  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary; nothing  else  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
this  fact ;  it  would  all  serve  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  appropriating 
of  this  aa  the  ultimate  end.  The  firmness  of  his  conviction  on  this 
point  is  evident  indeed  from  the  fact — which  we  shall  consider  more 
minutely  in  another  connection — that  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  a  par- 
ticular arrangement,  in  order  to.  bring  even  those  heathens  whom  he  SO 
mildly  judged,  to  the  conscious  appropriation,  after  death,  of  the  re- 
demption. He  distinguishes  between  a  doctrine  that  makes  man  right- 
eous, which  in  his  view  is  the  gospel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could 
do  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  this.^  He  distinguishes  between 
a  certain  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  moral  sense,  a  certain 
stage  of  excitement  tQ  moral  effort,  of  moral  preconfonnation,  and  that 
universal  complete  righteousness  which  is  the  end  of  man's  nature  gen- 
erally,* in  contradistinction  to  that  partial  cultivation  of  human  nature 
which  belongs  to  a  distinct  period  of  human  development.  He  says^ 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord ;  that  it  only  serves,  by  ennobling  the  manners  and  by  encour- 
aging the  belief  in  a  Providence,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
due  reception  of  the  royal  doctrine.^  "  Aa  God  showed  his  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Jews,"  says  Clement,  "  by  giving  them  the  proph- 
ets, so  too  he  separated  from  the  mass  of  common  men  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greeks,  making  them  appear  aa  the  prophets  of  that  peo- 
ple in  their  own  language,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were 

1  Stroin.  lib.  TI.  f.  693  et  694.  *  'H  ko&oXov  Sisaioavi/J],     Slrom.  I.  319. 

2  Sirom.  lib.  I.  f.  282.  =  L.  o.  I.  f.  309. 

'  Cii6aaKa71a  ^  te  SiKoJovaa,  f)  re  dg  '  'A/itiyrni!  ao^poni^ovaa  rb  l/So;  koX 
TBVTo  ;tei()a}'ujDf!iT<i  ital  <7V?J.aiiJ3uvoiii7a.  Trponnroioa  «al  trpmri-i^owTn  d;  -^apaSa^ 
Strom,  lib.  TI,  f,  644,  t^C  uXtfaeiav  rSw  ff/i6wiiai>  So^dZmna. 
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capable  of  recenmg  his  blessing  And  to  now,  at  the  proper  time,^ 
comes  the  proclamatiou  of  the  g  spel,  su  tt  the  pioper  time  were  given 
to  the  Jei^s  the  hw  and  the  prophets,  and  to  the  (iit,eks,  philosophy, 
that  then  ears  might  be  prat-tised  fur  this  pioclamation  "  ^ 

In  fact  Clement  had  observed  with  leg^rd  to  many  i  man  of  philo- 
sophical edacvtion,  perhaps  he  had  leimed  from  his  oivn  experience, 
that  the  previous  cultivation  of  philosophy  might  prove  a  transition- 
point  to  Christianity ;  and  hence  he  appeals,  in  evidence  of  what  he  had 
8fud,  ta  the  fact,  that  those  who  received  the  faith  were  conducted  alike 
from  the  disciphne  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  law,  to  that  one 
family  composed  of  the  people  of  the  redeemed.^  "  As  the  Pharisees, 
who  mingled  the  divine  law  with  human  ordinances,  came  through  the 
medium  of  Christianity  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  so  the  philos- 
ophers, who  had  obscured  the  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind  of 
man  by  human  one-sidedness,  came  through  Christianity  to  the  true 
philosophy."  *  To  illustrate  the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by  Chris- 
tianity, Clement  uses  the  comparison  of  the  graft,  a  figure  which  had 
already  been  employed  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  sense,  and 
which  happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  infiuonce  of  Christianity  on  hu- 
man nature.  "  The  wild  olive,"  he  observes,  "  is  not  wanting  in  sap, 
but  in  the  power  of  rightly  digesting  the  sap  which  flows  to  it  in  abun- 
dance. In  like  manner  the  philosopher,  who  may  bo  compared  to  the 
wild  olive,  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  crude  and  indigested  matter, 
being  full  of  an  active  spirit  of  ini^uiry,  and  of  longing  after  the  noble 
sap  of  truth ;  and  when  now  he  receives  the  divine  power,  through 
fwth,  he  digests  the  nutriment  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  and 
becomes  a  noble  ohve-tree."  ^  This  comparison  is  certainly  well  suited 
to  express  the  thought  which  Clement  had  in  his  mind,  that  as  the 
whole  wealth  of  human  culture  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
divine  life,  which  it  needs  in  order  to  be  ennobled  by  it ;  so  the  new 
divine  principle  of  life  imparted  by  Christianity  needs  the  whole  wealth 
of  human  culture,  in  order  to  acquire  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself 
therein.  Clement  employs  another  happily  chosen  similitude,  when  he 
says,  that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  Christianity  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and  turbid  apprehen- 
sion of  it  in  human  systems,  as  the  pure,  clear  rays  of  fight  beaming 
forth  immediately  from  the  sun,  to  those  which  are  artificially  col- 
lected under  a  burning  glass.®  Thus  Clement  secures  the  central  posi- 
tion for  a  more  unbiassed  contemplation  of  the  developing  process  of 
reli^ous  ti-uth,  as  well  in  the  period  after,  as  before,  Christ's  appear- 
ance ;  as  weU  in  the  Christian  hereaes,  as  in  the  systems  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  a  religious  interest. 
Everywhere  he  finds  alloyed,  dissipated,  and  sundered  from  its  natural 

1  Koi-a  naipov,  i.  e.  when,  iinder  the  pre-        '  L.  c.  f.  672. 
■rioua  gnidance  of  Divine  Providence,  man-         *  'H  /iiv  iiXtivi'l  fiXoao^ta  T^  Im  rjf 
kind  had  become  nrepureil  for  it.  ^piiXkiSo^  lome  ^/i'^r/Sovi,  ^v  kvatrroaniv 

I*  0.  lib.  VI,  f,  636,  seq.  rS    ^uf.    khphx^csto-;   Si   tov   loyov.  wav 

»  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  636  et  63T.  ineZva  rb  ayiov  E^fla/ii/ij  fiJ^.    Strom.  L  V 

*h.c.r.Ui.  f,560i  i,VI,f.6e8, 
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and  ori^nal  unity,  what  in  the  primitive,  pure  Chriatianity  is  exhibited 
as  a  whole,  uniting  together  all  the  individual  momenta  iu  harmonious 
agreement.  The  error  arises  from  giving  nndue  prominence  and  indi- 
viduality to  the  moments,  which  only  by  their  mutual  union  foi-m  the 
whole.  In  this  view,  Clement  says;  ^  "As  the  truth,  then,  is  one,  for 
falsehood  only  has  a  thousand  bye-paths  —  a  thousand  fragments,  (like 
the  Bacchantes  who  cut  to  pieces  the  limbs  of  Pentheus;)  so  the  sects 
that  come  from  the  barbarians  (the  Christian  sects)  and  the  sects  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  boast  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they  posaesa, 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the  rising  of  the  light,  everything 
is  brought  into  day."  "As  Eternal  Being,"  says  he,  "  brings  to  view 
in  a  moment  what  in  time  Js  divided  into  past,  present,  and  future ;  so 
truth  has  the  power  of  assembling  together  its  fandred  seeds,  although 
they  may  have  fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Cfreek  and  the  barbarian 
philosophies  have  in  some  sort  rent  eternal  truth  into  fragments,  not  as 
in  that  mythus  of  Bacchus,  but  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again  what  they  have  rent  asunder, 
and  reduces  the  Word  to  its  completene^  and  unity,  will  discern  the 
truth  without  any  danger  of  mistake."  ^ 

Thus  it  was  Clement,  from  whom  first  proceeded  tlie  idea  of  a  scien- 
tific conception  of  history  having  its  ground  in  Christianity,  —  the  idea 
of  a  true  understanding  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  as  a  developing 
process  going  forth  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  exhibiting  itself, 
with  more  or  less  of  purity,  in  all  forms,  within  and  without  the  church, 
—  an  idea  which,  after  it  had  first  taken  start,  and  been  propagated  in 
the  Alexandrian  school,  compelled  to  yield  to  a  one-sided  dogmatic  and 
a  narrowpo!emic3pirit,wassoonlost,  to  rise  again,  and  find — only  after 
many  great  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  in  religion  and  science — a 
more  congenial  soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus  the  Alexandrians  knew 
how  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  heresies,  a  Christian  truth  at  bottom ; 
and  tfl  discriminate  the  importance  of  controverted  questions  by  their 
different  relations  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.^ 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  it  might  seem,  then,  tliafc  Clement,  so  far 
from  acknowled^ng  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  of  an  esoteric 
and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  held  to  one  life  of  faith  in  all  Christians, 
and  understood  by  the  Gnosis  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  included  sum  of  doctrines  contained 
in  the  faith :  —  and  so  conceived  the  difference  between  the  pium^  and 
the  iriorif,  not  as  a  material,  but  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  although 
such  a  view  must  have  occurred  to  him,  from  the  connection  of  the 
Christian  life  with  Christian  thinking,  yet  it  was  something  too  novel  to 
be  at  once  fuUy  apprehended  and  consistently  carried  out.     The  aU- 

I L.  0. 1.  29S.  *  See,  for  example,  in  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f. 

'  "Hi-e  piipjlapoc  Sts  l%2.iivixJI  ft^Jiao^ia  675,  the  imporlant  (tialinclion  between  01 

T^v  utiiov  iXfrSciav  cirapayfiSv  Tiva  oi  tji;  irepi  Tiva  tuv  kv  jicpei  ufaUi/ieiioi  and  oi 

Aiovitnni  fiiidoloyiac,  jf/r  Si  toS  ^Syov  Tofi  eif  tA  nvpiuTara  vapamizronTe;.   ComriarD 

fiiiTor  ael  ^eaXaylac  irtfToiijroi.     'O  6k  tH  Clement's  jadgment  on  Montanism,  cited 

Sii^pit/iiva    nvv&ci;    av-9ic  Kai   Ivonoi^eac  above,  p.  520. 

Kari feral  tt/v  a^i/Sctav. 
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pervading  Cliristian  principle,  in  contradistinction  from  the  arlatoeratic 
principle  of  education  and  scientific  culture  among  t]ie  ancients,  had 
still  to  come  into  conflict,  even  in  those  minds  to  whicli  it  found  access, 
with  various  reaetions  of  the  earlier  systema,  until  an  independent 
Christian  theology  and  system  of  faith  could  proceed  out  of  it ;  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the  genetic  development  of  these 
principles  down  to  the  revolution  brought  ahout  in  the  Western  the- 
ology by  Augustin.  Accordingly,  we  see  Clement  still  verging  ag^ 
towards  the  Gnostic  or  the  Platonic  position.  With  that  idea  of  faith, 
derived  from  the  essence  of  Christianity,  was  mixed  up  in  his  concep- 
tion of  it,  the  notion  that  still  clung  to  him,  and  which  waa  derived  from 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  the  opposition  between  a  reh^on  of  the 
more  highly  cultivated  rmnds,  to  be  arrived  at  through  the  mediiim  of 
science,  ajid  the  religion,  cleaving  to  sense  and  entangled  in  mere  opin- 
ion, ( iSofo,)  of  the  many. 

He  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  several  of  his  explanations,  to  un- 
derstand by  TioTic  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  subjective  Chris- 
tianity —  of  the  Christian  life ;  a  carnal,  implicit  faith,  adhering  to  the 
mere  letter,  which  was  still  at  a  very  far  remove  from  the  proper  spirit 
and  essence  of  GhristiEtnity,  answering  rather  to  the  standing  ground 
of  the  law,  than  to  that  of  the  gospel.  The  Gnosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  according  to  him  an  inward,  living,  spiritual  Christianity,  a  divine 
life,  similar  to  what  the  mystic  opptses,  as  true  inward  Christianity,  to 
mere  historical  faith.  While  the  sunple  believer  is  impelled  to  that 
which  is  good  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  future  bless- 
edness ;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  all  bis  efforts 
by  the  inward  and  free  impulses  of  love.  He  requires  no  outward  evi- 
dence to  convince  him  of  the  dirine  character  of  Christianity  —  he 
lives  in  the  consciousness,  the  immediate  intuition,  of  divine  truth,  and 
feels  himself  to  be  already  blessed  in  this.  While  the  mere  believer 
(TTwriKOf )  acts  from  obscure  fcehngs,  and  sometimes,  therefore,  fails  of 
what  is  right,  or  at  least  Mh  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  right  way ;  the 
Grnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  uniformly  with  clear  Christian  con- 
sciousness, under  the  guidance  of  an  enhghtened  reason.^  Clement 
fixes  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Gnosticus,  what  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  the  purely  Christian  position  generally ;  —  namely, 
that  through  love  the  future  is  aheady  made  present.^  What  the 
Stoics  said  of  the  wise  man,  he  applied  to  the  Gnosticus.  The  latter 
alone  does  right  for  the  saJte  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the  whole  life 
should  he  referred,  with  clear  consciousness.  All  his  actions  are  there- 
fore, as  Clement  terms  them,  according  to  the  Stoic  terminology, 
xaropM/iara.  The  good,  On  the  other  hand,  which  the  «i(TTt/i6c  does,  in 
a  more  unconscious  way, —  instinctively,  —  is  a.  ficaov,  something  inter- 
mediate between  good  and  evil.^    This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics 

1  Strom,  r.  5iS,  519,  et  645.  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f,  669.    With  which  may  bo 

"  'EoTiw  abra  6i'  uyaTijv  IvEords  V^V  tS  compared,  perhaps,  what  he  says  of  the 

itiXkov,     L  c.  i.  VI  f.  652,  hp&oSo^aCTait  KaKovfUvoi;.     'Epyoi;  «poa- 

»  Tou  Si  uirJ.uf  ffiflrou  /icm)  irpu^if  \c-  ^povrai  icoSnif,  of-n  dSiiTti  &  ■noioint.     L. 

yatf  &v  p-qSsitu  K-ini  lo>ou  k:riTs7Jiv/ihji.  C.  lib,  I.  f.  292, 

/o/Si   T^v   kit'    iTriarantv   naTopSovah-a 
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said  of  the  good  worlca  of  the  psychical  natures.  Hence  the  p-omf  ia 
its  own  end, and  the  highest — not  a  means  to  something  else;  foritia 
the  life  in  the  godlike  itself.  It  would  live  only  in  the  uninterrupted 
contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  struggles  only  to  come  in  possession 
of  itself.  But  the  nian;  is  a  means,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impelled  to  the 
avoidance  of  sin  and  to  obedience  hy  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the 
hope  of  reward.^  We  find  in  Clement  a  remarkahle  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  intuition,  knowledge,  and  faith,  wherein  he  defines 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Faith  receives  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
without  intuition,  only  with  a  view  to  practical  exercise ;  the  intuition 
of  the  spirit  soars  immediately  to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediatfi 
steps  of  demonstration  is  what  he  calls  jTooif  and  hrmriifiii? 

In  speaking  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the  divine  education  of  man, 
where  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the  ^eio^  itaiiayuyi^,  Clement  says :  ^ 
"  All  men  belong  to  him,  some  with  consciousness  of  what  he  is  to 
them,  others  as  yet  without  it ;  some  as  friends,  others  as  faithful 
servants,  others  barely  as  gervantg.  He  is  their  Teacher,  educating 
the  Gnostics  by  the  revelation  of  mysteries,  (the  inward  intuition  of 
truth,)  the  believer  by  good  hopes,  and  the  hardened  by  corrective  dis- 
cipline affecting  the  outward  sense."  What  Clement  says,  then,  on  the 
relation  of  the  yvuanKlic  to  the  mcriKoc  in  respect  to  subjective  Christian- 
ity, would  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnostics  tauglit  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  Ttvev/mTiKos  to  the  ^x«^f  in  the  same  respect : 
but  still  there  is  this  important  difference,  in  two  particularly ;  first,  that 
Clement  did  not  derive  these  two  several  portions  from  an  original  dif- 
ference of  human  natures,  but  allowed  that  a  capacity  for  attaining  to 
the  highest  existed  equally  m  all ;  so  that  everything  was  made  to  de- 
pend simply  on  the  cultivation  of  that  capacity,  conditioned  on  each 
one's  own  activity.  Next,  Clement  differs  from  the  Gnostics,  in  that 
he  recognizes  the  same  foundation  of  objective  Christianity  for  both  the 
higher  and  lower  position  of  Christian  knowledge  and  life.  It  might 
be  said,  that  the  two  different  positions  of  subjective  Christianity,  how- 
ever, which  Clement  here  distinguishes,  actually  existed  at  that  time ; 
and  moreover,  since  they  are  grounded  in  human  nature,  are  found 
again  in  other  times ;  so  that  the  language  employed  to  denote  these 
two  several  positions  is  not  of  so  much  importance ;  —  for  it  can  make 
no  so  great  difference  whether  we  suppose  two  several  degrees  in  the 
development  of  faith  and  of  the  life  in  faith,  or  whether,  like  Clement 
in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  we  attribute  the  true  spiritual  life  of 
faith  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  of  such 
inferior  importance  as  it  might  seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance,  but  ia 
both  more  deeply  grounded  and  followed  by  more  important  eonsa- 
qucnces  than  would  at  first  appear.  The  reason  why  the  Alexandri- 
ar^  conceived  the  matter  in  this  way,  lay  partly  in  their  predominant 

1  L.  c.  lib.  VI.  f.  663  yvuaig  re  xai  hmeniiiri  Aio/iufeTOf   kv  Si 

^  The  different  meanings  of  *)fiw?oiCi  ac-  toij  ctifaffciav  mniTdvoviji  jcvophiri,  koI 

cording  to  the  different  mays  of  emploving  ivev  deupiof  TOpaSc^aiicvri   rSi'   upxtniv 

the    coneeptioii ;    ''ZnuSb.v   jiiv    ini^ulXji  Xoycv.  koti!  tIjh  Iv  ai/r^  i^cpyeaiaf  r/jp^eiv, 

TOif  irpw'aii  diriott,  v&tjct;  nB-ielrai    Brau  itiaTic  ?.iytTai.     L.  c  lib.  Vl.  f.  691. 

fii  TavTrfV  airodsiKTiKii/  TJiyi^  JSE/Joiumjrai,  *  L.  c.  lib.  VII,  f,  702. 
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intellectual  tendency,  and  partly  in  the  form  under  wMcli  f^th  waa 
presented  to  them  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Christiana  of  that 
period. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  their  prevailing  con- 
templative and  speculative  tendency  of  mind,  their  entanglement  in  the 
forms  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians  were  hindered  from 
acknowledging,  in  its  full  extent,  the  independent  practical  power  of 
fy,th  to  transform  the  whole  spiiitual  life  from  within ;  although,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  this  truth,  Clement  needed  only  to  unfold  what  was  already 
clearly  involved  in  his  own  language  on  tiis  subject,  which  we  cited 
above. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  should  not  forget  the  particular  shape  un- 
der which  faith,  as  many  possessed  it,  was  presented  to  the  Alexandri- 
ans—  where  it  consisted  of  httle  else  than  a  blind  belief  on  authority, 
accompanied,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of  sensuous  Eudemonism. 
They  could  not  fiul  to  observe,  it  is  true,  the  meliorating  influence  of 
faith  on  the  life,  even  where  it  appeared  to  them  under  this  form, 
when  they  compared  the  condition  of  these  men,  as  Christians,  with 
what  they  had  previously  been  as  Pagans ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  they  were  fti  Irom  denying  it:  but  still  they 
thought  they  could  see  nothmg  here  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  whole  inner  nature  of  the  man  —  nothing  of  the  divine 
life  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  si^nsuous  Christianity  was  repugnant  to  their 
own  spiritnaliang  mode  of  thought  They  might  be  led,  too,  it  may  be 
supposed,  by  the  repulsive  impiession  which  this  sensuous  form  pro- 
duced on  then-  minds,  to  overlook  the  divine  life  which  lay  hidden  un- 
der this  incrustation,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  break,  through  the 
indurated  shell.  And  agam  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that,  when  the  new 
spiritnaj  world  first  began  to  be  formed  out  of  Christianity,  there  was 
much  stjll  lying  confused  in  a  chaotic  mass  that  could  be  separated  and 
reduced  to  order  only  by  slow  degrees ;  — as  for  example,  the  different 
parts  of  theology,  which  afterwards  mutu^ly  set  bounds  to  each  other, 
and  the  departments  of  a  theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out 
of  Christianity,  and  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  which  was  to  receive 
from  Chrisliaiuty  ita  main  impulse  and  direction.  Thus  a  great  deal 
that  was  vague  and  erroneous  might  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  hetero- 
geneous intereste  and  wants  were  confounded  with  each  other  in  the 
souls  of  these  men ;  although  the  immediate  religious  interest  was  with 
them  ever  the  predominant  one.  Hence,  forgetting  the  immediate  and 
ori^ally  practical  aim  of  holy  writ,  they  sought  in  it  for  the  solution 
of  questions  which  it  was  never  designed  to  answer. 

This  mistake  discovers  itself  in  the  answer  which  Clement  gave  to 
those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis.  "  The  wise  man  is  convinced,"  said  they,  "  that  there  are 
many  things  incomprehensible ;  and  precisely  in  acknowledging  the  in- 
comprehensibleness  of  these  things  consists  his  wisdom."  But  Clement 
replied :  "  This  wisdom  belongs  as  well  to  those  also  who  are  capable 
only  of  very  narrow  and  limited  views.  The  Gnosticus  comprehends 
what  to  others  appears  incomprehensible ;  for  he  is  convinced  that  to 
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the  Son  of  God  nothing  is  incomprehensible,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  concerning  which  he  may  not  be  taught  by  him ;  for  he  who 
suffered  out  of  love  to  ua,  could  withhold  from  us  nothing  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  instruction  in  the  Gnosis.^  " 

The  fundamental  ideas  here  unfolded,  respecting  different  stages  of 
development  in  Christianity,  we  find  presented  once  more  by  Origen, 
the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but  in  such  away 
as  leads  us  to  recognize  in  him  a  disciple  gifted  with  creative  powers  of 
his  own ;  —  one  who,  although  excited  by  ideas  received  fi-om  another, 
or  passing  current  in  a  certain  circle,  yet  did  not  adopt  them  as  a  mat 
ter  of  tradition,  but  reproduced  them  m  an  independent  manner  out  of 
his  own  Christian  experience  and  reilection,  —  seized  and  digested  them 
in  a  form  peculiar  to  himself,  and  full  of  his  own  life  and  spirit.  And 
here  we  must  notice  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  class  who 
Lad  been  conducted  by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture 
out  of  the  midst  of  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  iiiat  he  came  to  strive 
after  a  Gnosis  from  the  position  of  a  well-assured  faith  and  childlike 
piety.  This  earnest  and  settled  faith  he  had  received  from  a  Christiaii 
education  ;  and  to  this  he  ever  remained  true,  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
his  outward  and  inner  hfe.  As  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  when  a  child, 
had  led  him  to  seek  martyrdom ;  so  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  his  fun- 
damental principle  in  theology. and  dogmatics  had  undergone  an  entire 
change,  he  still  displayed  the-same  earnest  zeal,  which  subjected  him  to 
great  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  faith.  Even  after  he  bad  settled 
the  principles  of  his  Gnosis,  far  was  it  from  his  thoughts  ever  to  resolve 
Christianity  into  a  certain  system  of  general  ideas,  and  to  consider  the 
historical  element  as  nothing  but  then-  drapery.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  ui  their  reality  —  this  was  the  pre- 
supposition which  his  Gnosis  adopted  from  faith ;  and  it  was  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  former,  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  these  very  facts 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  universe. 
The  Grnosifi  was  to  demonstrate,  that  without  these  facts  the  universe 
could  never  have  reached  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  completion.  With 
the  striving  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  things 
is  not  united  here,  as  might  possibly  happen  in  such  a  tendency,  an  in- 
clination to  evaporate  everything  into  the  subjective ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  aim  to  understand  the  great  phenomena  of  religion  according 
to  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection  with  supernatural  fac- 
tors. We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a  remarkable  example.  Thus, 
Origen  seoks  for  the  cause  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  entb-e  popula- 
tions or  cities,  not  in  their  previous  course  of  development,  but  in  the 
impression  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  on  the  spiritual 
powers  presiding  over  these  populations ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  effect  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  of  history  was  objectized  into  an  effect  on  the  Demiurge.* 

t  Strom.  1.  VII,  f.  649,  ^ip'"?,  ^"^^  """f  "^  ""^"e  V  in?  Mn!? 

a  OriBen,  T.  XIII.  j  58:  'Eyd  ti  fo/jifw  olKCiOTcpov  no?.?.Cv  hxnuivm  rd  irfiSf  tJv 
Kol  TTCpi  roif  lipj-ovruf  n  yivcrr&ai.  /ifra-     Xainrov. 
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In  his  controversies  with  the  Pagans,  who  reproached  the  Chriatiam 
as  followers  of  a  blind  f^th,  Origen  often  declares  it  to  be  the  peculi- 
arity of  Christianity,  as  a  revelation  from  Grod,  who  cares  for  the  salvar 
tion  of  all  men,  that  it  has  the  power  of  attracting  even  the  great  mas- 
ses of  mankind,  those  who  are  incapable  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  of 
operating,  by  virtue  of  bare  faith,^  with  divine  power  for  their  sanctifi- 
cation.  He  appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  many  thousands  who 
could  bear  testimony  to  this  power  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  the 
analogy  of  all  life,  where  every  course  of  action,  that  contemplates 
some  end  in  the  future,  must  proceed  on  the  ground  of  fioth  and 
trust.^  Those  who  had  first  attained  to  the  Mth  only  in  this  form,  and 
become  renewed  by  it,  might  next  be  led  of  themselves  to  penetrate 
by  degrees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.^  The 
Pistig  he  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Christianity, —  a  stage 
of  it  which  must  exist,  "  in  order  that  the  simple  also,  who  devote  them- 
selves so  far  as  they  can  to  a  pious  life,  may  obtsun  salvation,"  Above 
this  he  places  the  position  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia.  The  latter 
is  a  divine  wisdom,  communicated  by  divine  gi-ace  to  such  souls  as  are 
capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  seek  after  it  by  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  prayer  to  God.  Human  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
is  only  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the  soul,  designed  to  fit  it,  by  culti- 
vating tho  powers  of  thought,  for  the  attainment  of  that  higher  wis- 
dom, which  is  its  true  end.^  In  refuting  the  Gnostics,  who  confined 
the  faith  which  is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  psychical 
natures,  Origen  adduced  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was 
led  to  the  faith  by  a  miraculous  vision.^  In  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Montanists,  he  took  the  right  ground ;  placing  the 
^fta  connected  with  knowledge  and  teaching  above  the  gift  of  miracles, 
a^d  appealing  to  the  fact,  that  Paul  assigns  to  them  the  highest  place, 
in  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  treats  of 
the  relation  of  these  gifts  to  ea«h  other.^ 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  expresses 
himself  emphatically  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  faith,  as  being  a  fact 
of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a  real  communion  with  divine 
things ;  and  from  this  hving  faith,  he  distinguishes  that  which  clings 
only  to  outward  authority.  Thus  in  his  expoaitaon  of  John  8 :  24,'  he 
says :  "  Faith  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  whom 
one  believes ;  —  hence  a  Idndred  disposition  of  mmd,^  which  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  works.  The  object  of  faith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner 
life,  and  becomes  to  it  an  .informing  principle.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  onlya  dead  faith, and  deserves  not  the  name.   Now  asOhi'^t 

1  ia^  m'oTic,  m'oTif  &Xoyo^.  »  In  JoWin.  T.  XIIL  I,  59. 

*  Compare,  e.  g.  o.  Cek.  lib.  I.  C.  9,  and  *  'Errfi  tw  '/Jryov  -rrpaeri/ia  tuv  Tepanri- 

lib.  VI.  1^  12,  seqq,  an  kvspynCru,  iiii  toSto  heiiyti/iara  duwa- 

'  UstH  ri/ii   oJTof  yevofievitv  flaayuyiti',  /ictni  aai  lo/jiiwaTit  Io/iutm'  Iv  rp  xaruTcpa 

^hiri/i^aaaSai  ffpSf  rd  xat  jlaSiiTepa  tuv  riSr^m  X"?^   TOpii  Ttt  ^j-wii  japiu^ara. 

KtKpmi/ieviiv    vOTiftaTuv    cv    rale    ypa^tu(  c.  Oils.  L  III.  c.  46. 

Karaiaffelv.    PhUocal.  c.  15.  '  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  ^  6. 

'  rviivacwv  fiiv  M/iev  tlnai  rsyf  Vu;r7f  '  liiaiiuaSai  xarii  riv  Myov  to!  avfon- 
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presents  himself  to  tlie  religious  consciousness  as  the  Logos  who  has 
appeared  in  humanity  under  various  relations,^  so  the  faith  will  corre- 
spond to  these  various  relations ;  and  as  Christ  is  an  object  of  faith  in 
these  different  relations,  he  is  received  as  such  into  the  inner  life  ;  — 
and  this  must  be  actually  manifested  —  nothing  can  gain  admittance 
into  the  life  which  conflicts  with  what  Christ  is  in  these  several  rela- 
tions. Thus  with  the  fsuth  in  Christ  aa  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the 
power  of  God,  is  given  also  the  appropriation  of  that  which  is  involved 
m  these  conceptions,  —  and  whatever  contradicts  them  is  banished." 
It  might  be  said,  it  is  true,  "  that  Origen  ia  here  speaking  rather  of  an 
ideal  than  of  a  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of 
the  account,  and  those  general  attributes,  of  which  Christ  is  here  con- 
sidered as  the  bearer,  substituted  in  place  of  him,  nothing  would  be 
thereby  changed."  But  assuredly  a  meaning  would  thus  be  foisted 
into  the  words  of  the  great  teacher  which  is  wholly  foreign  from  him ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  he  whose  higher  life  had  sprung  out 
of  faith  in  the  Christ  of  history,  and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that 
faith,  could  pos^bly,  when  this  Christ  had  certainly  become  all  that  to 
himself  which  he  denoted  by  these  concepfiona,  entertain  the  intention 
of  separating  what  was  bo  closely  united  in  the  experience  of  hia  own 
inner  life.  From  the  spiritual  fellowship,  springing  out  of  faith,  with 
this  real  Christ,  all  these  qualities  should  be  developed  in  the  case  of 
each  individual  —  an  order  of  connection  which  is  grounded  moreover 
in  his  ideas,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  on  the  relation  of  the  l-m&Djda 
voijrT!  Tov  7\oyoa  to  the  hmd^/iia  alaSj/Tr/.  And  he  says  exprcssly,  with  the 
Apostle  John,  that  whosoever  denies  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father,  in  any  form,  "  neither  for  the  Pistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis,"  ^  It 
is  true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  Origen  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  miracles  aa  a  means  of  awakening  religious  faith,  and  he  recognizes 
a  certain  stage  of  faith,  proceeding  in  the  first  place  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  miracles ;  but  yet  he  requires  that  the  faith  should 
rise  higher  than  this  stage,  to  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth. 
Accordingly  he  distinguishes  ^  a  sensuous  faith  in  miracles  from  faith  in 
the  truth.  He  says,  comparing  John  8  :  43  and  45 :  "  Those  sensuous 
Jews  had  indeed  been  impressed  by  the  miracle,  and  believed  in  Jesus 
as  a  worker  of  miracles ;  but  they  had  not  the  recipient  temper  for 
divine  truth,  and  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revcaJer  of  the  more 
profound  truths  of  religion ;"  *  and  he  adds :  "  We  see  the  same  thing 
exemplified  at  the  present  day  by  multitudes,  who  wonder  at  Jesus 
when  they  contemplate  his  history,  yet  believe  in  him  no  longer,  when 
some  more  profound  doctrine,  exceeding  their  own  power  of  compre- 
hension, is  unfolded ;  but  suspect  that  it  is  false.  Let  us  therefore 
take  heed,  lest  he  say  to  us  also, '  Ye  believe  me  not,  because  I  tell 
you  the  truth.' " 

Origen  sometimes  compares  the  relation  of  the  Putis  to  the  Chwsia, 

1  The  different  tmvoTai  tov  XpiirrBv.  *  As  if  Christ  would  have  said :  Xa-d'  o 

»  In  JoBnn.  T.  XIX  {  I.  Ed.  Ix>m-  i^iv  rspaijna  mia,  mrrreierc  iioi,  hois'  6  lit 
malzsch,  T,  II.  p.  143.  ri/v  aJliiSeiav  'Myu,  oil  mareveTC  fioi. 

»  In  Joano,  T.  XX.  c.  25. 
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with  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  future,  —  of  that  which  ia 
in  part  to  that  which  is  perfect,  —  of  faith  to  intuition.  So  when  he 
says :  "  They  who  have  received  the  charisma  of  the  Gliosis  and  of  the 
Sophia,  live  no  longer  in  faith,  but  in  open  vision ;  —  they  are  the 
spiritually-minded,  who  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  body,  but  even 
while  here  below  are  present  with  the  Lord.  But  they  are  still  at  home 
in  the  body,  and  not  yet  present  with  the  Lord,  who  do  not  understand 
the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture,  but  cleave  wholly  to  its  body,  (its  let- 
ter, see  below.)  For  if  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  how  can  he  bo  other- 
wise than  still  far  from  the  Lord,  who  cannot  as  yet  seize  the  spirit  that 
maketh  alive  and  the  spiritual  seme  of  scripture  ?  But  such  a  person 
Hves  in  faith,"  ^  He  takes  great  pains  here  to  explain,  in  his  own 
sense,  what  Paul  had  said,  so  directly  contradictory  to  this  view,  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  fsuth  to  open  vision,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  combating,  not  without  sophistical 
equivocation,  the  poation  correctly  maintained  by  most  of  the  church 
fathers,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who  still  lived  in  faith,  and 
had  not  yet  attained  to  open  vision.  He  assumes  that  the  phrases,  "to 
be  present  in  the  body  "  and  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  to  live  after  the 
flesh,"  are  synonymous ;  and  so  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Paul 
asserted  this,  not  of  himself  and  al!  spiritually-minded  men,  but  only  of 
believers  who  were  slill  carnally-minded. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  infer  too  much  from  such  a  passage  as  the  one 
above  cited.  We  should  wholly  misapprehend  Origen,  if  for  this  rear 
son  we  supposed,  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  this  present  life  on  a 
level  with  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.  Far  was  he  from  this.  The 
longing  after  a  divine  life  beyond  this  world  was  too  deeply  seated  in 
his  lofty  spirit,  to  find  its  satisfaction  so  easily  in  the  self-delusion  of 
over-strained  speculations.  He  longed  after  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things  no  longer  confined  by  the  hmitations  of  this  earthly  existence. 
In  such  places  as  the  one  alluded  to,  he  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison, in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  method  of  interpretation 
which  allowed  the  same  biblical  expression  to  he  variously  explained, 
according  to  its  several  grades  of  application.  Thus  he  might  employ, 
in  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  die  Old  Testament  to  the  New,— 
the  relation  of  the  Pistia  to  the  Gnosis,  —  the  same  expression  which,  in 
its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  pres- 
ent world  to  the  world  to  eome.^  In  other  passages,  he  expresses  him- 
self strongly  on  this  point,  namely,  that  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this 
life,  as  a  knowledge  only  in  part,  shall  vanbh  away,  when  the  fulness 
of  the  eternal  life  appears,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  true  also  of  all 
the  goods  pertaining  to  the  present  life.  lie  considers  even  the  faith 
of  IJiis  earthly  life  only  as  in  part,  and  describes  a  perfect  faith,  which 
Bhall  enter  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  perfect  knowledge ;  of  which 
fiuth  go  denominated,  in  this  higher  sense,  that  of  course  could  not  be 

1  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  J  52.  ri  Trpb  i-^f  rij/liKaunjf  Koi  TOirainn  jnu- 

"  T^  Jpjo/iEV^  Te'Aeii^  Karapyovvrt  rb  eK     aeuc  oil  aKiijiaha  T17  ISiit  ^iaci  rvyxayovra, 

j«poB(,  &rav  Td  imep^xov  i-^  yvaaeu^  Xpia~     <!Kvi3a'/.i  apaipaivcrai.    In  Matlh.  T.  X.  ^  9. 
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predicated,  which  is  affirmed  of  the  faith  belonging  to  the  "  matiy,"  and 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Gnosis.^ 

The  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  the  Pistis  and  of  the  Gnosis 
stand,  according  to  tliis  view,  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  the 

Xpumavta/iiK  aopaTiKog  tO  the  XP""'-"'^"'!'-^?  Trvtv/iaTiico^,   the    cu/ioruiuf  jtpwmmiiiijf 

to  the  wvevitaTmarxp'^"^^^'^-  He  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  fleshly 
Christianity,  continues  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  to  the 
history  of  Christ;  —  he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of  the  mamfestar- 
tion  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in  spirit  to  the  inward 
essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short  at  the  earthly,  temporal,  his- 
torical appearance  of  the  divine  Logos ;  —  he  does  not  mount  upward 
to  the  intuition  of  the  Logos  himself.  He  is  intent  upon  that  which  is 
the  outer  shell  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  reaching  the 
spiritual  kernel  within ;  he  cleaves  to  the  mere  letter  of  scripture,  in 
which  the  spirit  lies  bound.  The  spiritual  Christian,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  in  the  temporal  appearance  and  actions  of  Christ,  a  revelation  and 
representation  of  the  eternal  acting  and  working  of  the  divine  Logos. 
The  letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  an  envelope  of  the  spirit ;  and  he 
knows  how  to  disentangle  the  spirit  from  this  covering.  Everything 
temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation  of  divine  tilings  is  for  him 
taken  up  into  the  inner  intmtion  of  the  spirit ;  —  the  sensuous  gospel 
of  the  letter*  becomes  spiritualized  into  the  revelation  of  the  eternal, 
spiritual  gospel ;  ^  and  the  highest  problem  for  him  is,  to  discern  the 
latter  in  tiie  former ;  to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  under- 
stand the  holy  scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the 
divine  Logos  for  the  progressive  education  of  humanity,  —  of  his  unin- 
termitted  activity  exerted  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  beings  —  the  cen- 
tral point  of  which  is  his  appearance  in  humanity,  (the  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  his  eternal,  spiritual  agency,*)  and  its  end,  the  return  of 
every  fallen  being  to  God.  Since  he  makes  everything  refer  to  iliis,  it 
follows,  that  by  the  gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scripture  is  transfigured 
into  gospel.  It  is  by  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos  —  Ori- 
gen  supposes  therefore  —  by  receiving  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the 
inner  life  alone,^  that  each  for  himself  attains  to  true,  spiritual  Christi- 
anity, and  to  the  right,  spiritual  understanding  of  all  scripture.  Now 
as  the  prophets,  even  before  Christ's  temportd  appearance,  shared  in 
the  spiritual  fellowsliip  with  the  divine  Logos,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fel- 
lowship were  enabled  to  announce  before-hand  the  whole  of  Christian- 
ity ;  —  as  they  already  possessed,  therefore,  the  spiritual  understand- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  already,  even  before  the  appear- 

1  '2;  ffpSr  rb  -rkXttov,  iT^ep  6i 
i«  lilpimc  KaTcpytiSfiaeTai,  ttuoi 

n-ioTif  i/iui'  dTuyinriuTia  tart  not  uf  Trpilr  rpaii  noi  tv  aiwy/im-i,  o/iofuf  ry  vw  yva- 

iaeivo  obiitru  voov/icv  oi  ix  uepavc  yivija-  (fei,  iriarEUf.     In  Joann.  T.  X.  i  27. 
KovTtr,     In  MaUh.  T.  XII.  4  6.     -O^epint         ^Ti  ciayyi^ioy  oI-j^vtov. 
yvuarui  elpilTar    &pTi  yivunxa  U  fiepovs-         '  Tou  eiayys'^iott  nvcvpaTiKov,  ali^'iov. 
TaSe  Kat  M  jrarrtif  KaXaH  uko>mv&ov  oljiai         *  The  imStJI^a  ali^T^,  symbol  of  Ihe 

UjEiv  h'  a  Tin  aUuf  ii  nian;.     Awnep  kmdiiiiia  voifril  toS  UyoB. 
&pTi  wiareiu  ix  fiipoj)^-    irmi  Si  ii.&ij  rd         *  The  ini^jtUi  vojit^  tov  XpujToi 
itXetov  T^  jriOTEuf,  rii  Ik  uioov;  aarapyti- 
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ance  of  Christianity,  in  a  certain  sense  Christiana ;  —  so,  on  tte  other 

and,  ' among  Chrislians,  since  the  appearance 

of  Ch  ?  jet  come  to  share  in  this  spiritual  fel- 

lowshi  —  men  who,  hke  the  Jew-s  of  old,  still 

ciing  whom  the  same  may  be  asserted,  —  as 

Paul  i  i  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 

Gal,  i    —  in  to  whom  "  the  time  appointed  of  the 

Fathe  _  ,       d  that,  aa  children,  they  are  still  under 

tutors  and  governors,  still  possessed  of  those  habits  of  tlynking  which 
are  pre-requisite  in  order  to  fit  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritual 
Christianity.  "  Every  soul,"  says  Origen,  "which  enters  on  its  child- 
hood, and  finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity,  needs,  till  its  appointed 
time  of  maturity  arrives,  a  task-master,  tutor,  or  governor."  ^ 

Accordingly,  Origen  compai'es  the  different  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  saytie  period,  with  the  different  stages  of 
reli^ous  development  in  the  succession  of  time.  His  theory  is,  that 
as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  stage  preparatory  to  Christianity,  so  also 
there  is  still,  in  the  Christian  church,  a  Jewish  mode  of  thinking, 
which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and  a  transition-point  to  the  true, 
spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity ;  that  as,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  must  admit,  there  was  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  pre- 
ceding his  temporal  appearance,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  Christ^like, 
80  nnder  the  New  again,  there  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  a  historical  Christ,  a  stage  of  religious 
faith  approaching  much  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  position, 
"  We  must  know,"  says  he,^  "  that  Christ's  spiritual  presence  was  re- 
vealed, even  before  he  appeared  in  the  body,  to  those  perfected  ones 
who  had  passed  their  season  of  childhood ;  to  those  who  were  no 
longer  under  tutors  and  governors,  but  to  whom  the  spiritual  fulness 
of  time  had  appeared ;  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  to  the  prophets  who  saw  Christ's  glory.  But  as  he  appeared 
himself,  before  his  visible  appearance  in  the  flesh,  to  those  perfected 
ones;  so  too  —  since  his  predicted  assumption  of  human  nature ■ — 'there 
have  appeared,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  still  children,  being  under 
tutors  and  governors,  and  not  yet  come  to  the  fulness  of  time,  those 
precursors  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which  are  suited  to  the  minds  of  child- 
ren, and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  for  their  education.  But 
the  Son  himself,  the  divine  Word,  has  not  as  yet  appeared  to  them  in 
his  glory ;  since  he  wiuts  for  that  preparation  of  mind  which  must 
open  the  way  for  him  to  those  men  of  God  who  are  destined  to  com- 
prehend his  divine  dignity.  And  again,  we  should  know,  that  as 
there  is  a  law,  containing  the  shadow  of  those  good  things  to  come, 
■which  are  revealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  true  law,  (in  Christian- 
ity,) so  too  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  is 
presented  in  that  gospel  which  every  common  reader  supposes  he 
understands.      7%at  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John  calls  the 

1  Commenlar.  in  Matlh.  213.    Haaa  ^v-     airy  ri  tr7,!/po/ia  toS  xpStov,  jraidajayoS 
y^,  ipxofiivr/    dc  viiJii-oTiira  Kot  SSsvovaa     koI  oUovo/iuv  Koi  ittiTpo-rrav. 
M   r^v   TuXeiOTriTa,    Seirai  ncxpi<   harg         *  Orig.  ia  Jotinn.  T.  1.  {  9 
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everlasting,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  ipiritual  gospel,  seta 
clearly  before  the  eyes  of  all  wbo  understand  it,  whatei'er  pertains  to 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  mysteries  typified  under  his  discourses, 
and  the  things  of  which  his  actions  were  the  symbols.  Accordingly, 
we  muat  believe,  that  as  there  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  a 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  fiesh,  so  there  is  also  an  outward 
Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism." 

This  theory  of  two  different  positions  in  Christianity  is,  in  Origen's 
case,  closely  connected  with  another  theory  of  his,  respecting  the 
different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference  to  these 
different  positions.  While  the  Gnostics  separated  the  revealing  and 
redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,^  according  to  the 
different  grades  or  positions  which,  owing  to  a  radical  difference  of 
natures,  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  spiritual  worid  ;  while  they  had 
their  Monogenes,  Logos,  and  Soter,  their  ui^u  and  their  kutu  Xpiorot,  their 
jmeumatical  and  their  psychical  Christ ;  Origen,  on  the  contrary, 
acknowledged  the  unity  of  e^once,  and  of  the  divine  and  human 
elements  in  the  appearance  of  Christ.  There  was  for  him  but  one 
Christ,  who  is  all;  but  he  appeared  under  different  predicates,  through 
different  ways  of  intuition,  in  different  relations  to  those  to  whom  he 
revealed  himself,  according  to  their  different  capacitios  and  wants,  and 
hence,  either  in  his  godlike  majesty,  or  in  his  human  condescension. 
It  is  a  thought  often  recurring  in  Origen,  that,  in  a  more  divine  sense 
than  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order 
that  he  may  win  all.^  "  The  Redeemer,"  says  he,  "  becomes  many 
things,  perhaps  even  all  things,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
whole  creation  capable  of  being  redeemed  by  him,"  ^  Those  predi- 
cates which  belong  essentially  to  the  divine  Word,  as  the  eternal 
revealer  of  God  to  the  whole  world  of  spiritual  being,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth  and  goodness,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  predicates 
which  he  has  only  assumed,  in  behalf  of  those  fallen  beings  who  are 
to  be  redeemed  by  hun,  and  in  condescension  to  the  different  positions 
at  which  they  stand.  "  Happy  are  they,"  says  Origen,*  "  who  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  need  the  Son  of  God  no  longer  as  a  healing 
physician,  no  longer  as  a  shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  redemption ;  but 
who  need  him  only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sanctification,  and  in 
whatever  other  relation  he  stands  to  those  whose  maturity  enables 
them  to  comprehend  what  is  most  glorious  in  his  character."  Histori- 
cal,- practical  Chmtiamty,  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  waa 
regarded  by  Origen  as  nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  praition: 
above  this,  he  places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows 
Christ  no  longer  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  servant,  but  recognizes 
him  in  his  esaltation,  as  the  divine  Word ;  although  he  acknowledges 
the  former  as  a  necessary  preparation,  to  enable  men  to  rise  from  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal  revelation  of  God,  and,  cleansed  by  faith  in 

'  See  part  11,  IP^ff   airov  ^  i}vfvSfpov(rSai   iiivmev^ 

2  In  Joann.  T,  XX.  4  S8.  niaa  Krimc 
5  In  Joann.  T.  I.  ^  23,  where,  as  I  suppose,        *  In  Joanii.  T.  I.  J  22. 
iDBteiid  of  Jiatfopifci  we  should  tead  la-ff  a 
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tbe  crucified,  made  lioljr  by  following  the  Son  of  God  as  he  appeared 
in  human  nature,  to  become  fitted  for  the  spiritual  communications  of 
his  divine  essence.  "When  thou  canst  understand  the  difference 
between  the  divine  "Word,"  says  Origen,^  "as  it  is  either  proclaimed 
in  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  or  presented  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,  thou  shalt  perceive  how  ifc  is,  that  the  divine  Word  has  for  the 
beginners  in  Christianity  the  form  of  a  servant ;  while  he  comes  in  the 
m^esty  of  the  Father  to  the  perfect,  who  can  say.  We  behold  his 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  on!y-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth ;  for  to  the  perfect,  the  glory  of  the  Word  appears  as  He  is,  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and  as  He  is,  full  of  grace  and  truth ; 
which  he  cannot  comprehend,  whose  faith  stands  in  the  fooKskmis  of 
preaching."  In  another  plEtce,^he  says:  "To  them  that  live  in  the 
flesh,  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk  after  the  flesh, 
he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  who  was  in  the  he^nning  with  God, 
and  who  reveals  to  them  the  Father.  That  stage  of  faith  where  one 
desires  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucified,  he  regarded  as  a  subor- 
dinate one;  from  which  however,  through  the  sanctification  there 
obtained,  one  might  progressively  advance  to  the  higher,  spiritual 
Christianity.  With  regard  to  this  preparatory  faith,  he  remarks :  "  If 
one  belong  to  that  class  of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  Paul  was 
determined  not  to  know  anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ; 
if  he  have  learned  only  of  him  who  for  our  sakes  became  man ;  yet 
even  through  the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  Goi, 
die,  in  the  imitation  of  his  death,  unto  sin,  and  rise,  in  the  imitatioa 
of  his  resurrection,  to  a  godlike  life."  Thus  the  mteUectuaUzing 
mysticism  of  Origen  did  not  permit  him  rightly  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  force  of  St.  Paul's  determination  not  to  know  anything 
save  Jesus  the  crucified.  What  the  great  apostle  considered  as  the 
highest  attainment,  Origen  regards  as  making  a  subordinate  position, 
above  which  the  Gnosticus  is  bound  to  rise.  It  is  true,  he  stands  in 
no  real  contradiction  with  Paul,  when  he  asserts,  under  the  name  of 
the  Gnosis,  a  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  cannot  be  understood  at 
any  lower  position  that  remains  still  too  carnal.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference  between  what  Origen  has  in  view,  and  what  is  meant  by  St. 
Paul.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  latter,  it  is  in  a  practical  way, 
by  becoming  more  and  more  purified  from  that  which  resists  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit,  from  the  selfish  nature,  by  becommg 
ennobled  through  the  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  that  one  attains  to 
that  higher  wisdom ;  while  Origen,  still  too  much  fettered  by  hia 
Platonic  Jntellectualism,  makes  the  progress  t«  that  higher  wisdom 
depend  especially  on  the  stripping  away  of  the  sensuous  and  material 
elements  in  life  and  in  contemplation,  •—  on  a  direction  of  life  and  an 
effort  after  knowledge,  aspiring  to  the  superhuman.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  Paul,  the  fact  of  Christ's  appearance  as  the  Son  of  God 
on  earth,  of  his  passion,  and  of  his  resurrection,  is  the  central  point 
on  which  the  whole  of  Christianity  turns,  and  so,  consequently,  that 

1  In  Matth.  p.  290.  »  In  Matth.  p,  268.  =  In  Joann.  T.  I.  (  U. 
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irisdom  of  the  perfect  which  ia  grounded  in  the  more  profound  under- 
standing of  historiecU  Christianity.  According  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
the  Grnoais,  while  it  acknowledges  and  presupposes  the  importance  of 
those  facts  in  their  hearing  on  the  salvation  of  fallen  heings,  and 
searches  into  their  deeper  grounds,  yet  strives  ultimately  at  this,  — 
namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical  Christ  to  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  Logos,  aa  he  ia  in  himself,  and  so  above  this  to  the  ahsolute  itself, 
the  5",  —  to  attain  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
historical  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever-enduring,  controlling  agency 
of  the  Divine  Logos.  From  this  spiritual  revelation  of  the  Logos,  the 
Gnosticus  has  stOI  more  to  learn  than  he  can  derive  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  however  accurately  understood ;  for  the  latter  contain,  aft^r 
all,  but  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  elements  of  the  whole  of  the 
Gnosis,  and  a  very  brief  introduction  to  the  same."  *  We  should  be 
careful  to  note  here,  however,  that  Origen,  like  Clement,  confounding 
the  provinces  of  a  Christian  system  of  faith  and  of  Christian  specu- 
lation, was  looking  in  the  holy  scriptures  for  the  solution  of  many 
problems  which  revelation  generally  was  never  intended  to  solve ;  mat- 
ters with  which  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  in  the  Pauhne  sense,  had 
not  the  least  concern. 

Yet  we  cannot  f^,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  in  what  Origen 
says,  concerning  the  different  stages  of  Christian  development,  accord- 
ing as  the  Jewish  principle  either  mixed  in  again  or  was  vanquished 
by  the  Christian  spirit,  a  fundamental  truth,  fertile  of  results  in  its 
relation  to  the  study  of  history,  which,  suppressed  at  first  by  the  do- 
minion of  a  narrow  spirit  in  dogmatics  and  church  life,  was  destined  to 
make  good  its  rightful  claims,  not  till  a  long  time  after.  And  intimate- 
ly connected  with  this  mode  of  contemplation  was  the  magnanimous 
toleration  which  distinguished  Origen  aa  well  aa  Clement ;  but  which 
in  the  former,  as  the  author  of  a  firmly  established  system  of  doctrines, 
shines  forth  the  more  brightly,  when  we  find  him  looking  after  and 
acknowledging  the  Christian  spirit  which  presented  itself  to  him  with 
more  or  leas  of  purity  in  all  its  various  stages  of  development.  He 
showed  himself  an  enemy  to  that  pride  of  understanding  which  could 
wantonly  injure  the  Christian  feelings  of  such  as  appeared  to  entertain 
more  narrow  views,  or  which  could  treat  their  opinions  with  haughty 
contempt.  "  As  Paul,"  says  he,  "  could  not  profit  those  who  were  Jews 
according  to  the  flesh,  unless  —  where  there  was  good  reason  for  so 
doing  —  he  caused  Timothy  to  bo  circumcised,  shaved  his  own  head, 
presented  an  offering,  and,  in  a  word,  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  win  the  Jews ;  so  he  who  would  be  profitable  to  many 
persons,  cannot,  by  means  of  spiritual  Christianity  ^one,  educate  and 
advance  to  a  higher  and  better  stage  those  who  still  remain  in  the 
school  of  sensuous  Christianity:  hence,  they  must  combine  spiritual 
Christianity  with  the  Christianity  of  sense.^    And  whenever  it  becomes 

1  Ol/iai  T^f  53.)jr  jTJuoEor  aToixfia  riua,  feiv.    In  like  manner,  Clement,  where  he 

^^;i;f(7rcf  teal  ^payvraro^  ^Ivai  Elcayfjyti^  spealiS   of  the.  olKOVDfiitt  of  the  GnosticoSj 

SAof  7pafiif,  K^v  fruBV  pojjfluotv  unpt^u^,  Slrom.  1.  VII.  f.  730.     Comp.  the  ideas  of 

In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  5  5.  Philo,  vol.  I.  p.  52,  and  onwnrd. 

*  ThievaaTixCic  Kai  ff 
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necessary  to  preach  tlie  gospel  of  sense,  bj  virtue  of  which  one  is 
detennmed  to  know  nothing  among  sensuous-uiinded  men  save  Jesus 
and  him  crucified,  this  must  be  done.  But  when  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  well-grounded  Christians,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  when  they  have  imbibed  a  love  for  the  heavenly  wisdom,  then 
■we  should  commuiucate  to  them  the  Word  now  once  more  exalted  from 
its  appearance  in  humanity  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.i"  So  in  expounding  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  19:  14,^ 
after  having  drawn  from  them  the  general  doctrine,  that  one  should 
become  a  child  with  children,  in  order  to  win  over  the  chOdren  also  to 
the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  just  as  Christ  himself,  although  in  the  form  of 
God,  yet  became  a  child ;  — he  proceeds  in  the  following  beautifud 
strain:  *'  This  should  be  rightly  understood,  so  that  we  may  not,  out 
of  a  vain  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  and  superiority,  as  great  ones  in 
the  church,  despise  the  little  ones  and  the  children ;  but,  remembering 
how  it  is  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  demean  our- 
selves, that  through  our  moans  the  salvation  of  the  children  may  be 
promoted.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  do  not  stand  in  the  way  to  pre- 
vent such  little  ones  from  being  brought  to  the  Saviour ;  we  should 
fulfil  his  will,  by  becoming  children  with  the  children ;  that  so  when 
the  children  shall,  through  our  means  who  become  children,  enter  into 
bliss,  we,  as  they  who  have  humbled  themselves,  may  be  exalted  of 
God."  Origen  is  here  ceasuring  those  who,  like  the  Gnostics,  were 
wont  to  despise  the  more  ordinary  teachers,  such  as,  wanting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  mental  cultivation,  presented  the  simple  gospel  in 
a  rude,  unpretending  form ;  as  though  they  were  doing  something  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  Saviour  and  Master.^  "  Even  after  we  have 
attained  to  the  highest  intuition  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we  shall 
still  assuredly  not  altogether  forget  the  suff'erings  of  Christ ;  for  to 
these  were  we  indebted  for  our  introduction  to  this  higher  life  during 
the  period  of  our  earthly  existence."  * 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  s^d,  that,  corresponding  to 
these  two  different  ways  of  apprehending  Christianity,  there  would 
also  he  two  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writings ;  one 
having  reference  to  the  literal  and  historical,  and  the  other  to  the 
higher  spiritual  sense.  The  highest  problem  in  the  interpretation  of 
scripture,  for  Origen,  was,  to  translate  the  gospel  of  sense  into  the 
gospel  of  the  spirit;^  as  it  was  the  highest  Ewm  of  Christianity,  to  rise 
from  the  earthly  appearance  of  the  incarnate  Word  to  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  him,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  his  divine  essence.  Thus 
he  looked  upon  all  scripture  as  a  letting-down  of  the  infinitely  exalted, 
heavenly  spirit  to  the  human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it ; 
as  a  condcscenMon  of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  man's  infirmi- 
ties and  wants ;  the  whole  of  scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a  humaniza^ 

J  In  Joann.  T.  I.  ^  9.  KaJiiav,  Trpos^povTO  rit  pupA  roC  kSct/jou 

^  In  Matlh.  1.  P.  374,  375.    Ed,  Huet-  or  xal  t<1  i^ovScvuuiva  Kol  Tu  ayevii. 

T.  XV,  in  Matth.  5  7 ,  ed.  Lommaiaach,  T.  *  In  Joflnn.  T.  11. }  4. 

III.  p.  340.                            -  6  TS  jterakatidv  rj  alaSriTliv  eiiayyi'Kiiiv 

3  BisjrETU  ovv  Tt;  Ttsi  tUv  iTrayyEXlo-  c/f  rd  izvev/iaTiKii'. 

idvuv  Kar^x'i''"'  UKfijiataartnili/  «a2  SiSan- 
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tion  of  tlie  Logos,  Profound  and  pregaant  ideas  are  those  which 
Origin  bore  expresses,  —  ideas  which,  seized  and  wrought  over  bj 
sober,  logical  tliought,  would  be  prolific  of  results  in  their  application 
to  hermeneutics,  exegesis,  the  defence  of  revealed  reli^on,  and  doc- 
trinal theology ;  though  Origen  was  hindered  from  carrying  them  out 
in  this  manner  by  the  cleaving  defect  in  his  fundamental  principle 
of  theology.  Thus,  he  says :  ^  "  Ail  ivhich  ia  here  called  the  word 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate  and  —  so  far  as  it  concerns 
his  divine  essence  —  self  renouncing  divine  Word.  Hence  we  see 
the  Word  of  God  on  earth,  since  it  became  man  under  a  human 
form ;  for,  in  the  scriptures,  the  Word  eontinually  becomes  fiesh,^  in 
order  to  dwell  among  us.  But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of 
the  incarnate  Word,  and  are  able  to  follow  him  as  he  goes  up  into  the 
high  mountain,  (Matt.  17,)  then  we  shall  say,  we  have  seen  hia  glory,  — 
the  transfiguration  of  scripture,  for  all  who,  in  the  living  fellowship  with 
Chrbt,  and  rising  above  the  world  with  him,  thus  learn  to  understand 
its  spirit."  He  went  upon  the  principle,  that  an  analogy  existed  be- 
tween holy  scripture,  as  the  work  of  God,  and  the  whole  creation,  as 
proceeding  from  the  same  almighty  hand.  Thus  he  says :  ^  "  We  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  superhuman  character  of  the  thought  does 
not,  to  the  unlearned,  immediately  become  obvious  in  every  text  of 
scripture ;  for  even  in  the  works  of  a  providence  which  embraces  the 
whole  world,  some  things  reveal  themselves  as  such  works  of  provi- 
dence in  the  clearest  manner,  whilst  others  are  so  obscure  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  admission  of  unbelief  in  a  God  who  governs  all  with 
inexpressible  wisdom  and  power.  But  as  we  do  not  quarrel  with  prov- 
idence on  account  of  those  things  which  we  do  not  understand,  if  we 
are  but  truly  convinced  that  such  a  providence  exists ;  so  neither  can 
we  doubt  the  divinity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  because  our  weakness  is  incompetent  to  trace,  in  each  de- 
claration, thathidden  glory  of  the  doctrines,  which  is  veiled  under  the 
simplicity  of  the  expression ;  for  we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels."  He  says  in  another  place :  *  "  Whoever  has  once  assumed 
the  position,  that  these  writings  are  the  word  of  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  must  be  convinced  that  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  creation,  are 
to  be  expected  .also  in  the  case  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  scriptures,  as  well  as  in  creation,  which  human  nature 
discovers  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all ;  and  yet  we  are  not  warranted, 
on  tliis  account,  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  find  fault, 
for  example,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  why  basilisks  and  other 
venomous  animals  were  created ;  for  here  it  is  becoming  the  modesty 
of  true  piety,  that,  remembering  the  weakness  of  our  race,  and  how 

^  See  Pliiloonl.  c.  15.  ypa^av,  Siiri  xal  6  Kvpio;  miic  uv  Koa/UKoc, 

"  Clement  bIso  remarks,  thiit  the  clmrac-  lif  Korr/iiKic  dc  ifSpiurov^  j^Mev.    Stroro 

ter  of  the  scripluies  is  parabolical,  just  as  L  VI.  f.  677, 

the  whole  anpcaiajice  of  Christ  is  paraboli-  '  Pliilocal.  c.  IT,  p.  10. 

cal,  —  the  divine  raider   an   earthly  veil,  '  L.  c.  c.  2,  p.  61. 
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impo^ible  it  is  fully  to  coraprehctid  the  creative  wistiom  of  God,  we 
should  leave  the  knowledge  of  such  matters  with  God,  who  will  here- 
after, when  we  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it,  reveal  to  us  those  tfiingu 
about  which  wc  have  now  piously  doubted."  How  full  he  was  of  the 
faith  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  through  the  entire  scriptures ;  how 
convinced  that  this  truth  can  be  received  only  in  the  exercise  of  an 
humble,  believing  temper  of  mind,  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  words  of  Origeii :  ^  "  We  are  bound  to  believe,  that  not  one 
tittle  of  holy  scripture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  he  who 
said  to  man, '  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty,'  Exod.  34,  will 
much  less  himself  say  anything  that  is  empty ;  for  the  prophets  re- 
ceive what  they  say,  out  of  his  fulness ;  all  therefore  breathes  of  this 
fulness ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in 
the  gospel,  which  does  not  flow  out  of  this  fulness.  That  breath  is  to 
be  fe[t  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the 
divine  fulness,  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour 
which  they  diffuse.  But  whenever  in  reading  tlie  scriptures  thou 
comest  upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of  sturabhng  and 
a  rock  of  offence  tt>  thee,  lay  it  to  thy  own  account ;  for  doubt  not  this 
stone  of  stumbling  contains  important  meaning,  and  so  that  shall  be 
fulfilled  which  is  written:  '  He  that  beljeveth  s^hall  not  be  brought  to 
shame.'  Believe  first,  and  thou  shalt  find,  beneath  that  which  thou 
accountest  an  offence,  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness." 

But  however  correct  were  these  principles  of  Origen,  yet,  in  their 
application,  he  was  led  wide  astray  from  the  spirit  and  aim  of  holy 
scripture,  and  of  all  divine  revelation  through  the  Word,  by  a  false 
point  of  view ;  and  this  false  point  of  view  again  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  wrong  conception  he  had  fonned  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gnosb  to  mnru:.  In  respect  to  both  these  particulars,  he  was  led  astray 
by  the  too  great  predominance  which  he  gave  to  the  speculative  view 
of  religion ;  by  faihng  duly  to  distinguish  between  what  belongs  to  a 
Christian  creed  and  what  belong  to  a  Christian  philosophy ;  by  not 
keeping  sufSciently  in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of  all  divine 
revelations,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  He  did  not  refer  every- 
thing to  the  great  end  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  human  nature  —  to 
redemption,  regeneration,  and  the  blessedness  reaulting  therefrom ;  but 
the  practical  end  of  reformation  was,  in  his  view,  a  subordinate  one, 
deagned  especially  for  the  great  mass  of  believers,  who  were  as  yet 
incapable  of  anything  higher  and  nobler.  To  his  apprehension,  the 
speculative  end  was  the  highest ;  the  aim  above  all  others  was,  to  com- 
municate the  higher  truths  to  the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to 
understand  them,  —  to  the  Gnostici.  These  higher  truths  were  sup- 
posed to  relate  chiefly  to  the  following  questions:^ — "First,  concerning 
God,  what  is  the  nature  of  hb  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  what  sense 
is  he  the  Son  of  God ;  for  what  reason  did  he  condescend  to  enter  into 
human  nature  ;  what  effect  resulted  from  this  act,  and  on  what  beings, 
and  when  does  it  reach  them  ?  Secondly,  concerning  the  higher  kinds 

1  PMlooal,  c  1,  p.  51.  "  Philocal.  o.  1,  p.  28. 
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of  rational  beings  who  have  fallen  from  the  state  of  him,  aiid  of  the 
causes  of  their  fall ;  of  the  different  kinds  of  souls,  and  whence  these 
differences  arise '!  Thirdly,  concerning  the  world,  what  ia  it,  and  why 
created;  whence  the  existence  of  so  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and 
whether  it  exists  on  the  earth  only,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  creation?"  Regarding,  as  he  did,  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions to  be  the  main  thing,  many  parte  of  scripture,  if  he  abode  simply 
by  the  natural  sense,  must  necessarily  appear  to  him  barren  as  to  the 
most  essential  end.  The  whole  history  of  earthly  events,  and  all  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  mere  earthly  relations,  he  therefore  explained  as 
being  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  history  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Thus  the  higher  and 
the  subordinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be  united  ;  the  revelation  of 
the  higher  truths  was  to  be  veiled  under  a  letter  suited  U>  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  multitude.  "  The  mass  of  genuine  and  simple  believers," 
says  Origen,  "  testify  to  the  utility  even  of  this  inferior  understanding 
of  the  scriptures."  Intermediate  between  these  two  senses  of  scrip- 
ture, Origen  supposed  there  was  also  another  allegorical  sense,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  loftier  con- 
templation of  the  spirit ;  —  an  application,  not  so  elevated  and  profound, 
to  general  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification,  of  those  pas- 
sages of  scripture  which  relate  to  particular  cases.  Thus  he  refers  to 
this  class  the  passage  1  Cor.  9  :  9,  and  most  of  the  allegorical  exposi- 
tions of  scripture  employed  at  that  time  for  popular  instruction.  Thus 
the  three-fold  sense  of  scripture  corresponded  to  the  three  parts  of  hu- 
man nature  as  it  was  contemplated  by  the  theory  of  Origen  ;  to  the 
properly  godlike  in  man,  the  spint,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds 
its  appropriate  Ufe  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine ;  to  the  s(ml, 
which  moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  temporal ;  and  to  the 
hodi/.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in  the  essential  features  of  this 
view,  so  too  he  labored  generally  to  deliver  objective  truth  from  the  his- 
torical letter  given  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.^  Yet  he  found  passa- 
ges where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  bo  untenable ;  either  because  ho 
was  destitute  of  correct  principles  of  interpretation  and  of  the  neces- 
sary helps  thereto,  or  because  he  did  not  understand  how  to  separate 
in  scriptnirc  the  human  element  from  the  divine  ;  ^  or  —  which  is  con- 
nected with  what  has  just  been  said  —  because,  starting  from  exaggera- 
ted notions  of  inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any  contra- 
dictions in  scripture  even  in  unimportant  matters ;  ■ —  and  must  believe 
therefore  that  the  only  way  of  relieving  the  difficulty  was  by  spiritual- 
izing the  meaning,^  And  like  Philo,  he  united  to  these  views  such 
reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  as  led  lum  to  say,  that  these  things, 
so  untenable  according  to  the  letter,  —  these  mythical  coverings  of  a 
higher  sense,  —  are  interspersed,  as  stones  of  stumbhng,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  men  to  deeper  investigation.* 

J  TJ  iTupaTiKbv  tCiv  yiiaijitjv,  r3  cvdvfia  Me ;  because  in  David  he  saw  only  the  in 

tSv  rrvEifianiciJii,  spired  of  God.  iind  not  the  siafiil  man 

^  For  example,  he  considered  the  stoiy         '  'Avaju-yii  sk  rd  vojitov. 
of  Uriah  to  be  in  its  lileral  meaning  unlen-         *  tnkvSaT.a,  ffpoonouunra. 
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These  priaeiples  Origen  applied,  not  to  the  Old  Testament  alone,  but 
also  and  expressly  to  the  New  —  expressly  to  the  gospel  history,^ 
Many  3,  difficulty,  aa  he  imagined,  could  be  solved  by  supposing,  that 
the  apostles  had  represented  what  they  had  to  say  respecting  a  differ- 
ent agency  of  the  divine  Logos,^  under  the  figurative  dress  of  various 
sensible  facts, ^  The  difBculties  which  he  would  tkm  remove,  were 
partly  such  as  his  own  acute  intellect,  more  acute  than  simple  and 
healthy,  had  created ;  and  in  part  such  as  really  existed,  but  which  he 
could  have  solved  in  a  better  way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  hbtorieal 
truth,  by  soberly  comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  distinguishing 
the  divine  from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by 
separating  the  essential  from  the  unessential.  The  application  here  of 
his  own  profound  idea  respecting  the  humanization  of  the  divine  Logos 
in  the  holy  scriptures ;  respecting  the  Word  assuming,  in  the  letter, 
the  form  of  a  sen-ant ;  respecting  the  treasure  contained  in  earthly 
vessels ;  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  free  from  the  fetters  of 
his  mystical  intelleettuilism,  to  another  mode  of  reconciling  discrep- 
ancies. 

These  principles  of  interpretation,  it  must  be  allowed,  surrendered 
the  historical  facta  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded,  to  ail  manner  of 
subjective  caprice ;  and  Origen  must  have  been  aware  of  the  danger 
arising  from  this  source.  He  endeavored  to  guard  against  it,  and  never 
fejled  to  insist  that,  in  most  oases,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  must  both  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  never  right  to  give  up  the  letter,  but  after 
the  most  careful  examination.  But  what  safe  limits  could  be  fixed  in 
Buch  a  case  ? 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  Origen  himself,  the 
lawless  caprice  growing  out  of  these  principles,  which  might  have  been 
so  pernicious  to  historical  Christianity,  was  restrained  by  the  sincerely 
devout,  believing  temper  of  mind,  fvily  penetrated  with  the  historical 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Wor  should  we  for- 
get that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error  were  combined  together  in  a  man- 
ner-to  be  explained  only  from  the  personal  character  of  the  man,  and 
his  relations  to  a  period  agitated  by  so  many  various  and  conflicting  in- 
fluences. He  observed  how  earthly-minded  Jews,  clinging  to  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  could  not  attfun  to  the  faith  in  the  gospel ;  how 
earthly-minded  Christians  were,  in  the  same  way,  led  to  form  the 
rudest  notions  of  God  and  of  divine  things ;  he  saw  how  anti-Jewish 
Gtnostics  were,  by  this  same  way  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
trayed into  the  contrary  error,  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  the  God  of 
the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared  so  material — which  was  the  fact 
lying  at  the  ground  of  their  whole  system  of  Dualism.  Origen  was 
persuaded  that  all  these  conflicting  errors  could  bo  radically  removed 

'  See  tho  passages  already  cited  from  the  Sjraii   /i!/  kveisxero   a/tforspa;,  TvpoKpiveiv 

Philoefllia;  —  also  c,  15,  p,  139,  rb  wvaiiiaTiKbv  tdv  ai^/ianicov,  aafouevov 

^  Prom    divDrs   mmmunieations  of    the  tvoH^uki^   tov  &^i}^ovg  jrvev/iaTiKov  ev  T^ 

hnijt/iia  voijrij  tov  XpioroO.  uu/iariK^,  6^  Hv  eittm  tij,  ^leiiet.     In  Jo- 

» IlfWEKCiTo   niroif,  6irou  /iiv   tvcxapu,  ann.  T.  X.  J  4. 
d^^iJeuetv  mieiiitaTiKug  afia  Kai  iTa/iaTiXu/:. 
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only  by  this  spinhializing  method  of  interpretation,^  It  wag  by  no 
means  hia  intentioE,  in  this  way,  to  degi'ade  the  divine  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  to  the  level  of  the  human :  on  the  contrary,  he  went  too  far 
to  the  other  extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

Tet,  beyond  question,  the  Alexandrian  tendency  of  mind,  had  it  ex- 
perienced no  opposition,  had  it  been  allowed  to  take  its  own  course, 
unrestrained-  by  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the  case  of  a 
Clement  and  an  Origcn,  would  have  led  to  an  Idealism,  subversive  of 
all  the  historical  and  objective  truths  in  Christianity ;  just  as  the  mys- 
tical interpretation,  much  as  it  differed  from  the  mythical  in  respect  to 
its  starting-point,  and  in  the  reli^ous-philosophical  and  doctrinal  princi- 
ples on  which  it  proceeded,  yet  produced  the  same  results  with  the 
latter,  and  might  run  into  the  same  mythical  system.  But  here,  as  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  conflicts  which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to 
undergo  near  the  end  of  the  present  period,  this  tendency  had  to  meet 
with  a  check  and  counterpoise  in  the  Mealism  of  the  Western  church ; 
while,  in  turn,  the  latter  tendency  felt  the  spiritualizing  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  present  a  general  sketch  of  the  different 
main  directions  of  the  theological  spirit  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  this  original  diversity  went  to 
modify  the  treatment  of  the  several  doctrines  in  detail ;  which  will  pre- 
sent a  test  of  the  correctness  of  our  general  view,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  furnishes  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  both  tendencies,  notwithstanding 
their  antagonism,  would  stOl  meet  and  blend  together  in  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  Christianity. 

B.  Dev^opment  of  the  several  Main  Docfrincs  of  Christtamly, 

We  should  never  forget  that  Christianity  did  not  deHver  to  men  iso- 
lated speculative  cognitions  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  nor  furnish 
them  with  a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  form  which  was  to  stand ; 
but  that  it  announced  facts  of  a  communication  of  God  to  mankind, 
by  which  man  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new  relation  to  his  Creator, 
from  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of  which  must  result  an  entirely 
new  direction  and  shaping  of  ^e  religious  consciousness,  and  whereby 
all  that  had  been  previously  contained  in  this  consciousness  must  un- 
dergo a  modification.  The  fact  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  through 
Christ,  constitutes  the  central  point  of  Chnstianity,  It  was  from  the 
influence  which  the  reception  of  this  fact  could  not  fail  to  exert  on  the 
inward  life  of  man,  that  this  new  shaping  of  the  religious  consciousness 
developed  itself;  and  hence  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  the  gradual 
regeneration  in  the  habits  of  thinking,  so  fiir  as  they  were  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  religion. 

This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  the  general  sense  of  the  divine 
existence  —  the  consciousness  of  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and 

1  After  adducing  all  those  crrorB,  he  says,  thai  Ajkei  ?  ^  ypafr/  Karii  tH  nvcv/iatincl 

PhilocaL  c.  1,  p.  17 :  Alria   6i    ndai    roif  /il)   revoij^itw?,  aXX'  6f  wp&s  ftlAv  ypauua 

itpficipm'-evoif  TJi^doio^Luv  nai  aaifJeiiiv  ^  i^a'ATi/i/ievji. 
liia7iKCi\i    TTc/ii  iSfUu  Tiiyox'  oliK  u3.1ij  ti,\ 
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have  our  being.  This,  too,  became,  in  believers,  a  more  living,  a  more 
profound  sentiment.  Tbey  felt  more  strongly  and  vividly  the  all-per- 
vading presence  of  that  God  wbo  made  himself  to  be  felt  by  tbem  in 
nature,  Eiod  whose  existence  to  the  spirit  ia  undeniable.  It  was  to  this 
undeniable  fact  of  consciousness,  indeed,  they  appealed,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  lead  the  Pagans  away  from  the  gods  which  they  themselvea,  had 
made,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  only  true  God.  This  appears  to 
us  as  the  one  common  feature  in  the  mode  of  expressing  themselves,  on 
this  subject,  which  prevmled  among  the  church  fathers,  amid  all  the 
differences  of  form  between  those  whose  education  had  led  them 
through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  such  men  as  TertuUian,  who  —  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  to  philosophical  culture  —  witnessed,  in  an  origi- 
nal manner,  of  that  which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  vigorous  but 
stern  individuality  of  his  cliaracter.  Clement  appeals  to  the  principle, 
that  all  scientific  proof  supposes  something  which  cannot  be  proved, 
Tfhich  can  only  be  sebied  by  coming  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
mind.  To  that  which  is  highest,  simple,  superior  to  matter,  he  says,^ 
faith  only  is  capable  of  rising.  He  contends,  therefore,  that  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  God,  except  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  man.  The  "knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  demonstra- 
tive science  ;  for  this  starts  from  the  more  original  and  better  known ; 
but  nothing  has  priority  to  the  Eternal.  It  only  remtuna,  therefore, 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Unknown  by  divine  grace,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  his  eternal  Word.  He  then  cites  the  address  of  Paul 
at  Athens  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  God,^  lu  another 
place  he  says :  "  The  great  first  Cause  is  exalted  above  space,  time, 
name,  and  conception.  Hence  even  Moses  asks  of  God  that  he  would 
reveal  himself  to  him,^  —  plainly  evincing  that  what  God  is,  no  man 
can  teach  or  express,  but  that  he  only  can  make  himself  known  by  his 
own  power."  The  same  father  recognizes  in  all  men  an  efilux  from 
God,  a  divine  particle,*  which  constrtuna  them,  in  despite  of  them- 
selves, to  acknowledge  One  Eternal  God.  What  was  taught  in  the 
philosophical  schools  concerning  the  recognition  of  an  unconditioned 
first  truth,  presupposed  by  all  demonstrative  science,  and  grounded  in 
the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  spirit,  was  by  him  transferred,  it  is 
true,  at  once,  and  without  supposing  any  middle  step,  to  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  living  God,  derived  from  another  source  than  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  mind  —  from  God,  bearing  witness  of  himself 
by  his  own  self-manifestation.  In  place  of  the  undeniable  Absolute  of 
speculative  reason,  he  substituted  Uie  God  known  ia  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  without  any  mediation.^ 

1  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  36*.  apj^^.    Strom.  I.  II.  f.  364,  and  1.  T.  f.  588: 

*  L.  c,  1.  V.  f.  588.  Aeiirtrai  6fl  9iia  jupirl  ical  /lovu  ri^  irap' 

B  L.  c.  I.  V.  f.  582.  airoS  Myu  Trl  i-yvi^Thv  voelv.     Compare 

^'kvSf^ia  'SsiiiT/.    Protrept.  p.  45.  Aristot.  Ethie.Magn.Lp.  lI97,ed.Bekker: 

S  Ef  Ji  Tif  ^eyoi  T^v  imanj/uiv  aaoiein-  'H  /iiv  y&p  itnanjar/  tub  /ler"  uTrodriftui' 

Tiinji'  clvat  iiSTit  ?,6yav,  unomruru,  fin  cot  bvTOV  lirriv,  ai  d'  up;iai  uvanoieiKToi,  uer' 

al  &p3;al  iuoirddfiHTDi,  and  after  remarking  oiiK  uv  dii  Jrppi  rdc  apxi't  ^  inta-rii/iij,  oAA' 

that  neither  rexvii  nor  ^povi/ai^  oui  arrive  &  wouf.     Of  which,  or  some  similar  passage, 

at  these  principles,  he  condndes  ;   Tiimci  what  Clement  says  is  a  copy 
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As  Origin  places  the  idea  of  one  Gfod,  according  to  the  language  of 
philosophy,  in  the  same  class  with  the  Bon-af  hvaia^,  (the  ideas  common  to 
the  consciousness  of  all  mankind,)^  so  he  considers  the  Bentiment  of 
God  in  man's  nature  to  be  a  mark  of  its  relationship  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. Theophilus  of  Antioch  recognizes  a  revelation  of  God  in  aH  the 
works  of  creation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  supposes  a  recipiency  to  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  man's  moral  and  religious  nature,  in  order  to 
perceive  this  revelation.  Where  the  one  is  wanting,  the  other  becomes 
unintelligible  to  man.  To  the  common  question  of  sen.su al-minded  Pa- 
gans, "  Where  is  your  God  ?  show  him  to  us  "  — he  replied,  Show  me 
tki/  man,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  Cfod.  Shovf  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy 
soul  see,  that  the  cars  of  tliy  heart  hear.  All  have  eyes  to  see  the 
sun,  but  the  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  the  blurred  mirror  is  incapable 
of  receiving  an  image,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of  receiving  tbe 
image  of  God.  True,  God  has  created  all  things  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  known  through  his  works ;  just  as  t!ie  soul,  though  in- 
visible, makes  itself  known  by  what  it  does.  All  life  reveals  Him; 
His  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all  would  sink  back  to  nothing :  but 
the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  thia 
revelation."  He  therefore  says  to  man :  "  Submit  thyself  to  the  phy- 
sician, who  can  heal  the  eyes  of  thy  soul ;  submit  thyself  to  God."  ^ 

Wliile  Clement,  who  had  been  conducted  to  Christianity  through  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  would  fain  discover  something  akin  to  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  God  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  philosopher, 
but  suffered  himself  also  to  be  misled  by  this  effort  to  interchange  coins 
of  very  different  value ;  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend  of 
nature,  the  foe  of  art  and  of  scholastic  wisdom,  was  secure  against  all 
such  danger.  He  makes  his  appeal  rather  to  the  spontaneous  testi- 
mony of  souls,  not  trmned  in  the  schools,  but  simple,  rude,  and  uncul- 
tivated.^ While  others  rummaged  the  stores  of  ancient  learning,  and 
even  spui'ious  writings,  to  collect  testimonies  of  the  truth  presupposed 
by  Christianity  in  ^e  religious  consciousness  of  mankind,  Tertullian 
contented  himself  with  pointing  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accessible  to 
all,  and  of  indisputable  genuineness,  —  those  sallies  of  the  soul  (crup- 
tiones  animse)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  the  inborn  consciousness.* 
Marcion  was  the  only  one  who,  led  astray  by  a  misconceived  truth, 
seized  on  but  one  particular  side,  (see  above,)  and  by  a  direction  of  the 
Christian  feelings  not  well  understood  and  pushed  to  an  undue  ex- 
treme, denied  that  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  the  gospel  was 
to  he  found  in  the  worlis  of  creation,  or  in  the  common  consciousness 
of  mankind.  The  more  emphatically,  therefore,  does  Tertullian  dwell 
on  this  testimony,^  "  Never,"  says  he, "  will  God  be  hidden,  never  will 
God  be  wanting  to  mankind ;  always  will  he  be  recognized,  always  per- 
ceived, nay,  even  seen  when  he  wills  it.  God  has  for  a  witness  of  him- 
self all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  is  around  us.  He  proves  himself  to 
be  God,  and  the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  is  known  to 

'  C.  Celfl.  lih.  I.  c.  4.  '  See  place  referred  to  in  the  last  note. 

^  Ad  Autolvc  lib.  I.  c.  3.  ^  c.  Marcion,  lib.  I.  e.  10;  comp.  c  IS 

EDetcslimoniottnimiE.  SeeTOl  I.p.  i77.    and  19. 
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all ;  for  the  smtenee  of  any  other  would  first  Tuwe  to  he  demonstrated. 
The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  original  dowry  of  the  soul ;  the  same, 
and  diffeiing  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Pontus :  for  the 
Grod  of  the  Jews  is  the  one  whom  men's  souls  call  their  God." 

la  respect,  however,  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  it 
sLould  he  remarked,  that  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  overcoming 
a  great  number  of  obstacles,  that  Christianity  succeeded  by  its  spiritu- 
alizing and  ennobling  influence  to  remove  the  crass  and  sensual  ele- 
ments in  which  that  idea  had  become  smothered.  When  it  proclaimed 
"  Qoi  is  a  Spirit,"  it  still  required  a  new  form  of  thought,  springing 
from  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of  thought  itself,  to  develope  therem 
what  this  idea  involves,  to  enable  men  to  understand  what  spint  is.  By 
men  whose  habits  of  thought  were  entirely  wedded  to  forms  of  sense, 
what  was  termed  nvciifia  could  be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  as  a  spe- 
cies of  matter,  though  matter  of  a  more  attenuated,  ethereal  kind ;  and 
fancy,  overruling  the  understanding,  invented  numberless  ways  of  refin- 
ing aad  subtiliaing  this  notion.'  Accordingly  no  single  influence  could 
effect  much  here ;  a  counteracting  influence  was  necessary,  that  should 
come  from  the  whole  general  tendency  of  thought.  Where  this  general 
spiritualization  of  the  habits  of  thought  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the 
most  profound  and  fervid  rehgious  feelmg,  which  strove  spontaneously 
to  hold  fast  every  thing  in  its  reality,  and  to  avoid  all  subtilization, 
would  from  its  very  depth  and  earnestness  become  the  more  eaaly 
blended  with  the  sensuous  element ;  as  we  may  see  illustrated  in  Ter- 
tullian's  case,  who  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  to  be  real, 
which  was  not  also,  some  way  or  other,  corporeal.^ 

The  influences  which  at  this  time  contributed  to  spiritualize  men's 
conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sober  and 
chaste  praetical  bent  of  the  Christian  mind,  springing  immediately 
from  Christianity,  and  which  inclined  the  soul  to  elevate  itself  to  God 
by  the  heart,  ratlier  than  by  speculation  and  fancy,  and  which,  from 
the  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  gave  them  assurance  that  the 
imagery  of  divine  things  was  only  imagery,  and  a  feeble  expression  of 
that  which  by  divine  communication  becomes  the  portion  of  each  believ- 
ing soul  in  its  own  inner  life ;  —  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientifi- 
cally cultivated  faculty  of  thought,  exercised  in  endeavoring  to  master 
the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Clement, 
Origen,  and  the  Alexandrian  school  generally.  The  former  of  these 
tendencies  we  meet  with  in  such  men  as  Irenaius  and  Novatian,  Ire- 
nseus  says :  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God,  is  only  by  way  of  compar- 
ison. These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which  love  conceives,  and 
into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else,  which  is  stall  greater  than 
any  thing  that  lies  in  these  images  considered  by  themselves."  ^  And 
Novatian  remarks,  of  God's  essence :  *  "  It  is  that  which  Himself  only 
knows,  which  every  human  soul  feels,  although  it  cannot  express."  ^  The 

1  See  Orig.in.Toann.  T.Xm.c.  21.  leclionem,  sontitnr  sapra,  hax   secundum 

'  Tertullinn.  de  rama  ChriBtJ,c  11 :  Nihil  magnitudinem.    Lib.  II.  c.  13,  ^  4. 

incorporale,  nisi  quod  non  est.     Adv.  Prax-  '  See  rap.  6  and  8. 

earn,  c.  7 :  Spiriius  corpus  sai  generis.  °  Quad  mens  omnis  humasa  scntit,  etsi 

*  Didtur  qnidem  Becuadum  hsec  per  di-  non  exprimit. 
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same  father  observes,  tbat  although  Christ  —  owing  to  the  necessary 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  religious  development  — -  employed  fewer 
an^ropomorphical  images  than  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even  he  could 
Bpeak  of  that  Being  who  is  exalt«d  above  all  human  conceptions  and 
language  only  in  such  images  as  still  fall  short  of  the  reality  itself. 

From  Anthropomorphism  we  distinguish  Antkropopatkism,  employing 
both  terms  in  the  sense  which  seems  chiefly  authorized  by  their  etymol- 
ogy and  their  historical  use.  The  latter,  so  far  as  it  denotes  a  morbid 
exercise  of  the  mind,  consists  in  ascribhig  to  the  Absolute  Spirit  the 
same  limitations  and  defects  which  are  found  cleaving  to  the  humaa 
spirit.  But  there  is  one  very  important  respect  in  which  this  anthro- 
popathism  differs  widely  from  anthropomorphism.  For  at  the  root  of 
the  former  lies  an  undeniable  and  inner  necessity ;  since  man,  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  being  a  spirit  in  afciity  with  the  Father 
of  spirits,  is  constrained  and  warranted  to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of 
Crod  after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  as  well  as  a  false 
Anthropopathism ;  and  a  correct  as  well  as  an  erroneous  avoidance  of  it, 
according  as  this  analogy  is  rightly  or  improperly  used.  We  see  all 
these  tendencies  manifesting  themselves  in  the  period  before  us.  Both 
among  Jews  and  among  Pagans  there  was  opposed —  as  we  observed 
in  the  Introduction — to  the  crass  and  material  humanization  of  the 
ideS  of  God,  an  over-refining  of  that  idea  by  the  setting  aside  of  all 
human  analogies,  which  proceeded  especially  from  the  Platonic  school. 
As  Christianity  presented  the  complete  image  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
restored  it  once  more  in  human  nature,  so  must  Christianity  purify  in  ai^ 
thropopathism  the  true  from  the  false,  aiming  not  at  its  removal,  but  ita 
transfiguration  —  which  could  be  effected,  however,  only  by  a  reconcilisr 
tion  of  antagonisms  in  those  existing  tendencies  of  mind  which  were 
concerned  also  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

While  Marcion  opposed  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  God's  anger  and 
vindictive  juotice,  the  one-sided  notion  of  a  love  which  escluded  justice 
altogether ,  the  religious  element  in  those  conceptions  which  he  was  for 
banishing  entirely  from  the  system  of  faith,  found  a  powerful  advocate 
in  that  enemy  to  all  spiritualizing  subtilty,  Tertullian.  He  supposes  he 
can  point  out  an  inconsistency  in  Marcion,  inasmuch  as  redemption  and 
the  iorgivene'fs  of  sin,  which  the  latter  acknowledged  to  be  alone  the 
work  of  his  God,  yet  presupposed  the  existence  of  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
God  as  a  holy  Being. ^  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  a  necessary  connection  between  God's  goodness  and  his  jusdce. 
The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of  order,  which  gives  each  thing 
its  duo  —  the  principle  which  assigns  to  each  thing  its  place  and  rela^ 
tion  in  the  created  universe  —  the  justitia  architectonic  a,  as  it  was  af- 
terwards called —  so  that  justice  and  moral  evil  were  not  necessarily 
correlative  notions,  but  the  notion  of  a  vindictive  justice  in  relation  to 
moral  evil  presupposed  that  more  general  notion  of  justice.^  He  insists 

1  Sed et  peccfttttdimittere  sn  ejna  possit        ^ He  juelitiam  de  causa  mali  obfnscea.— 
esse,  qui  negetur  tenere ;  et  an  ejus  sit  iibsol-     Omnia  ut  bonilas  coiicepit,  ita  jusritia  ilis> 
vere,  cujus  iion  sic  eliam  damnnre;  et  an    IJaxil.    L,  c.  Ir  11.  c,  13  et  13. 
congi'U!«  Bum  iirnoscere,  in  quem  nihil  sit 
adniissum,    c,  Marcion,  L  IV.  c  10 
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on  the  necessity,  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
of  the  anthropopathie  form  of  conception,  which  has  its  truth  in  the 
fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  he  has,  in 
common  with  God,  all  the  attributes  and  agencies  pertaining  to  the 
essence  of  spirit,  —  only  with  this  difference,  that  everything  which  in 
man  is  imperfect,  must  be  conceived  in  God  as  perfect.  And  this,  he 
mainbuned,  held  good  aa  well  of  those  attributes  which  alone  Mareioa 
would  ascribe  to  God  —  goodness  and  love  —  as  of  those  which  he 
wholly  rejected.'  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  Christianity 
aimed  at  a  transfigured,  spiritualized  anthropopathJsm,  growing  out  of 
the  restoration  of  God's  image  in  man,  he  insisted  that  instead  of  trans- 
ferring every  quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfection  in 
which  it  waa  found  existing  in  man,  the  endeavor  should  be  rather  to 
transfigure  everything  in  man  to  the  true  im^age  of  God,  to  make  man 
truly  godhke.^  He  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of  God  a  continual 
condescension  and  humanization  —  the  end  and  goal  of  which  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  Whatever  you  may  bring  together 
that  is  low,  weak  and  unworthy  of  God,  to  degrade  tiie  Creator,  to  all 
this  I  shall  give  you  one  simple  and  ccrtsun  answer.  God  can  enter 
into  no  sort  of  contact  with  man,  except  by  taking  to  himself  human 
passions  and  modes  of  feeling,  whereby  he  lets  himself  down  and  mod- 
erates the  transcendent  excellence  of  his  majesty,  which  human  weak- 
ness could  not  endure  ;  —  an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  Gfod, 
but  necessary  for  man,  and  for  this  reason  stilt  worthy  of  God  ;  since 
nothiag  is  so  worthy  of  him  as  that  which  conduces  to  man's  salvation.^ 
God  conducted  with  man  as  with  his  equal,  that  so  man  might  conduct 
with  God  aa  with  his  equal.  God  appeared  in  lowliness,  that  man 
might  thus  be  exalted  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity.  If  thou  art 
ashamed  of  Buch  a  God,  I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst  honestly  believe 
in  a  God  who  was  crucified."  To  be  sure,  this  last  charge  of  incon- 
sbtency  did  not  touch  Marcion's  case,  because  the  same  principle  which 
made  him  opposed  to  the  anthropopathie  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
made  him  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  Tertullian 
argues  further,  from  the  nature  of  a  graduated  progress  m  revelation, 
that  God's  ^ndictive  j\istice  must  predominate,  before  his  love  could 
prevail — that  the  legal  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  must  nocessar 
rily  thus  distinguish  itself  from  the  New  Testament  pruiciple  of  redeem- 
ing loi'e,* 

'  Bt  hiec  ergo  imi^o  censenda  est  Dei  in  et  Jiominis  imagine  Deum  imhnas  potius, 

homitie,  quod  eosdem  motits  et  sensus  h^-  quam  Dei  liominem.    L.  c. 

beat  humimHS  animus,  quos  et  Dens,  licet  °  Conversabatur  Deus,  ut  homo  divina 

non  (ales,  qualesDeus;  pro  substantia  enim  agorc  doceretur;  ex  tequoageliat  Deus  cum 

et  status  eorom  et  exiCns  distant.    Deniqne  homine,  ut  liomo  ex  leqao  agero  cum  Deo 

contrarios  eonim   sensna,  lenitatem   dtco,  posset.    Dens  pusillns  inventus  est,  ut  ho- 

patieolJam,  miaericordiam  ipsamque  matri-  mo  maximus  fleret    L.  c.  c.  27. 

cem  earam  Iwnitatem,  cur  divina  prtesumi-  '  Ut  bonitatem  suam  Toluerit  offendere, 

ds?    Nee  tamen  perfecte   ea   obtinemus,  in  quibus  pnemiserat  severitatem,  quia  nee 

quie  Eolus  Deus  perfectus.  c.  Marcion,  1. 11.  rnimm  erat  divcrHitas  temporalis,  si  postea 

c.  16.    '  Deus  miljor  pro  rebus  edomitis,  qui  retro 

ausferior  pro  indomitis.    c.  Marcion,  1.  IL 

cSD. 
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Aa  to  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers,  their  philosophical  education 
led  them  to  try  to  exclude  all  material  anthropopathism  from  the  Chris- 
tiao  system  of  faith ;  but  in  so  doing  it  might  easily  happen,  that  they 
would  incline  too  strongly  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  draw  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  attributes  too  much  over  to  the  subjective  side.  As 
an  illustration,  we  may  take  tbe  following  words  of  Origen,  where,  not- 
withstani^ng  all  that  b  so  truly  and  beautifully  said  concerning  the 
divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind,  yet  he  betrays  the  inclination 
to  ^ve  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger,  and  fails 
of  understanding  the  objective  truth  which  it  contains  so  clearly  aa  does 
Tertullian.  Availing  himself  of  Philo's  doctrine  concerning  God  repre- 
sented as  man,  and  represented  not  as  man,'  he  saj^ :  ^  "  When  the  holy 
scriptures  speak  of  God,  in  his  divine  majesty  as  God,  and  when  they 
do  not  present  the  divine  agency  as  interwoven  with  human  circum- 
stances ancl  relations,  they  say.  He  is  not  like  man,  for  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable,  Ps.  145  :  3  :  The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King 
above  all  gods,  Ps.  95 :  2.  But  when  the  divine  agency  ia  represented 
as  interwoven  with  human  circumstances  and  relations,  God  assumes 
tlie  feelings,  the  manner  and  language  of  men,  juat  aa  we,  conversing 
with  a  child  two  years  old,  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  child's  lan- 
guage ;  since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity  of  riper  years,  and  conversed 
with  children  without  letting  ourselves  down  to  their  language,  they 
could  not  understand  us.  So  conceive  it  in  relation  to  God,  when  he 
lets  himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  that  part  of 
the  race  who  are  still  at  the  age  of  infancy.  Observe  how  we, 
grown-up  men,  in  our  intercourse  with  cbildi-en,  alter  even  the  names 
of  things ;  how  we  call  bread  by  one  particular  name,  and  drink  by 
another,  employing  a  language  which  belongs  not  to  those  of  mature 
age  but  to  children.  Should  some  one  hear  us  so  conversing  with  chil- 
dren, would  he  say,  This  old  man  has  lost  his  understanding  ?  And 
so  God  spealts  also  aa  with  children.  'Behold  I,'  says  our  Saviour, 
'and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me,'  Hebr.  2:  13.  When 
thou  heaj^st  of  the  wrath  of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  pas- 
sion of  God.  It  is  a  condescension  of  language,  taming  at  the  conver- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  child ;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angry 
look  to  our  children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our  heart, 
but  with  a  feigned  expression  of  countenance.  If  we  expressed  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  soul  towards  the  child  on  our  countenance,  and 
let  our  love  bo  seen,  without  altering  our  looks  as  the  good  of  the  child 
required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  described  to  us  as  angry,  in 
order  to  our  conversion  and  improvement,  when  in  truth  he  is  not  angry. 
But  thou  wilt  suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so 
called  wrath,  when  thy  own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee 
sufferings  hard  to  endure."  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  eer- 
mon;  but  on  another  occasion,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  where 
he  brings  out  the  same  theory,  he  observes :  ^  "To  suck  as  would  not 

*  Ed.  Huet.  f,  378.     T.  SV.  ^  1 
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be  likely  to  be  harmed  thereby,  we  might  say  much  of  God's  goodness, 
and  of  the  overflowing  fulEess  of  his  grace,  which,  DOt  without  good 
reason,  he  has  conceaied  from  those  who  fear  him. 

Here  too  the  Alexaiidrians  took  the  middle  ground  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  other  church  teachers.  While  the  latter  ascribed  to 
God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  punitive  justice,  and  the  former  opposed 
the  whole  notion  of  justice  as  incompatible  with  the  essential  being 
of  the  infinitely  perfect  God,  opposing  the  attribute  of  justice  to  tliat  of 
goodness ;  the  Alexandrians,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  notion 
of  justice,  which  they  endeavored  to  defend  against  the  Gnostics  as  an 
attribute  belonging  to  the  divine  perfections,^  as  wholly  merged  in  the 
notion  of  a  divine  love,  disciplining  rational  beings  who  had  fallen,  ac- 
cording h>  their  various  moral  characters  and  wants.^  Accordingly 
they  would  say,  that  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  between 
the  just  and  the  good  God  might  be  employed  in  a  certain  true  sense ; 
aa  for  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos)  —  the  educator  and 
purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whose  discipline  is  aimed  to  render  all  capable  of 
being  made  recipients  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  thus  rendered  blessed 
—  is  distinctively  called  the  jost  one.^  Thus,  according  to  this  scheme, 
the  notion  of  divine  justice  merged  in  that  of  disciplinary  love  —  of  the 
■wisdom  of  love  —  loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same  Js  true 
also  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  to 
an  outward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained  by  divine  love,  without 
any  reference  to  the  idea  of  punishment  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  fo  subseive  that  end. 

Already,  in  the  history  of  the  heresies,  we  have  spoken  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  doctriaie  of  God,  as  the  absolutely  fret-  Creator 
of  tie  n  e  and  the  whole  pecuhar  essence  of  Chiistianit-\  and  of 
the  str  n^,  nti  hesis  which  this  doctrine  must  have  presented  to  the 
exist  n  m  e  f  ho  ght  which  had  been  derived  from  intiqmty  The 
Apo  t  e  P  sums  p  the  Christian  Theism,  as  the  belief  in  One  God, 
from  nh  n  ti  horn  and  to  whom,  all  tilings  exist,  and  the  thieefold 
relat  on  e  e  p  essed  of  all  existing  things  to  Go  1,  denjfces,  at  the 
same  tima  he  close  connection  between  the  Christiin  doutiiaeij  of  crea- 
tion red  n  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  the  co^e  connection  be- 
tween he  d        no  of  creation  and  the  etbical  element  —  for  the  phrase 

to  him  a    ^s  to  the  Christian  system  of  momls  its  pi  i\  mce  and 

its  fimda  pnnc  pie,  presupposes  the  "  from  him ; "  and  the  phrase 

byhim  tes  hesynthesisormediationofthem  both.  Hence, aswe 

Baw  in  t  h  o  y  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  o  c  ea  on  which  proceeded  from  the  reaction  of  the  spirit 
of  the  a  0  d  must  auperinduco  eon-uptions  also  of  tJie  doctrine 

S  rrni  n   Exod.;   ed.  where  he  treats  of  tiie  Gnostic  dia^nctLon 

L      m  p  300.  liMween  the  iJeflc  ayciMf  and  the  Sjiiiumpyis 

of  iixaai;:  {Toirro  He)  olfnu  per'  kieraseui  itpi- 

f.  118;  Kafl'  8  (?oiJf /jatniwofiii' fliwwflai  Uyeaaiu  iiri  ToS 

b  i3      fii ,  aiird  uovmi  5  waTpSf  koJ  tou  u/ou,  toB  fisv  vltnl  Tvyi'oviw- 

&      ife  vl&i  ini  ItiiA'  TOQ  SmaMaliiiTic,   tou  &   Trarpic  TTi>£  i"   fg 

jnf  a  or       xaiog  vpo^ayo-  iiitaioaivn  too  vinii  iraiSso&evTac  fierii  t^w 

ptieroi  n  J    nn.  T.  I.  J  40,  XptsToi)  0aaiXeiii\>  tvepyiToiiv'ros. 
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of  redemption  and  of  the  system  of  morals.  Accordingly,  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  read  of  God  aa  the  positive  original  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence; of  a  God  who  has  revealed  himself  in  creation, — not  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing.  In  the  important  passage,  Hebrews  11 :  3,  that  act  of 
the  spirit  denoted  under  the  name  of  faith  —  whereby  the  spirit  rises 
above  the  whole  linked  chain  of  causes  and  effecta  in  the  phenomenal 
world  to  an  almighty  creative  word,  as  the  ground  of  all  existence  —  is 
opposed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  by  the  understanding  that 
judges  by  sense,  and  that  acknowledges  nothing  higher  than  the  con- 
nected chain  of  things  in  the  world  of  appearance.^ 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  ori^di  matter,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  creation,  the  positive  element  of  this  faith  was  negatively 
defined  in  this  way,  namely,  that  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing.^ 
This  definition  of  the  doctrine  was  a  stone  of  stumbling,  not  only  to  ^e 
Gnostics,  but  to  all  who  were  still  fettered  by  the  coamo-plastic  theories 
of  antiquity,  —  or  in  whom  the  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  reli- 
gious, and  who  would  set  no  limits  to  the  former.  To  this  class  be- 
longed Hermogenes,  a  painter  at  Carthage,  who  lived  near  the  close  of 
the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  lie  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  Western  bent  of  his  mind ;  the 
speculative  tendency  of  the  Greeks  predominating  in  his  case  over 
the  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  his  system,  which  did  not,  like  the 
Gnostic  systems,  seize  such  powerful  hold  of  the  ima^nation,  obtained  a 
much  smaller  number  of  followers.  We  hear  of  no  sect  called  the  Her- 
mogcneans.  Neither  was  it  his  wish,  like  the  Gnostics,  to  set  up  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  esoteric  reli^ous  doctrines.  It  was  on  a  single  point 
only  —  a  point,  however,  which  beyond  question  would  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  whole  system  of  religion  — -  that  he  departed  from 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  concerning  the  iht,  which  he  received  into  his  system,  and 
the  point  of  union  for  it  was  furnished  him  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
idea  had  already  been  appropriated  by  the  Apologetic  writers;  — 
although  it  may  be  shown,  that  they  were  far  removed  from  Dualism, 
and  adopted  iJie  Platonic  notion  of  the  *M  merely  in  a  formal  way, 
malting  it  an  entirely  different  thing  m  the  coherence  of  their  system. 

He  was  probaily  one  of  the  zealous  antagonists  of  Montanism,  which 
was  now  making  progress  in  North  Africa.  The  artist  would  find  as 
little  to  sympathize  with  in  the  Montanists,  as  the  latter  would  find  in 
the  ai-tist.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  more  free,  artist-like  turn  of  mind  which 
he  opposed  to  the  stem  Pietism  of  the  Montanists,  that  he  could  see 
nothing  which  ought  to  give  offence  in  employing  his  art-  on  the  inven- 
tions of  the  pagan  mythology.^     This  indicates  an  objectiveness  in  the 

■'The'  nogalive  of  the  proposition:   tx  nil.    The  iirst  part  of  the  sentence  might 

^B!vmi4vuv  T'l  02,STtiiieva  ■yeyovo'ai.  be  nnderstood  to  mean  that  Tertullian  re- 

'  The  tricrif  k  Toii  f/^  HvTo;,  Bs  in  He^  garded  the  art  of  painting  itself  as  a  p^an 

mas.  and  sinful  occupalion;  but  OTen  Tertnllian's 

8  The  ohscore  words  of  Tertnllian,  from  Montsnistic  hatred  of  art  could  hardly  be 

which  tliis  account  ia  derived,  rnn  as  fol-  stipponed  to  (w  to  snch  an  extreme  as  this, 

lows:  Pinjrit  illidte,  nnbit  assidne,  legem  and  tliere  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  in  his 

Dei  in  libidinem  defendit,  in  arlem  contem-  writings.    Neither  do  the  words,  "he  ds- 

VOX.  I.  48 
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hshits  of  thought,  which,  in  the  antagoiusm  then  existing  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism,  could  hardly  consist  with  a  healthy  and  earnest 
tone  of  Christian  feeling.  We  mark  in  him  the  predominance  partly 
of  a  speculative  and  partly  of  an  artistic  tendency  over  the  reli^oua 
element  of  his  character. 

Hermogeoes  combated  the  emanation-theory  of  the  Gnostics,  be- 
cause it  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notions  of  sense,  and  because 
the  idea  of  God's  holiness  could  not  be  reconciled  with  tlie  sinfulness  of 
the  beings  which  wore  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Him.  But  he 
combated  also  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing ;  because,  if 
the  world  had  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  God,  it  must  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  essence  of  a  perfect  and  holy  Being,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  a  perfect  and  holy  world :  nothing  imperfect  and  evil  would 
have  found  its  way  into  it ;  for  in  a  world  having  its  ground  only  in 
God,  how  could  there  be  any  thing  foreign  from  the  essential  character 
of  God  ?  Hermogenes  was  not  less  disinclined  than  were  the  Gnostics 
themselves,  to  recognize  the  important  part  which  Christian  Theism 
attributes  to  the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  development  of  the 
universe.  In  respect  to  moral  evil,  he  was  quite  as  difficult  as  were 
the  Gnostics  to  be  put  by  with  the  distinction  between  positive  will  and 
simple  permission,  on  the  part  of  the  Divme  Being.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  moral  interest  by  which  be  was  governed 
shows  itself,  when  we  find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many 
attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  viz. :  that  it  was  a  necessary 
foO,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  moral  good  in  its  true  light  by  the 
means  of  contrast.^  He  probably  believed,  that  by  such  a  Theodicee, 
the  selfsubsistence  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weakened,  and 
the  existence  of  evil,  if  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  justified.  And  here,  indeed,  we  do  certainly  recognize  in 
him  the  victory  of  the  Christian  principle  over  that  of  the  ancient 
world ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Hermogenes  fell  into  the  very  error  he 
wbhed  to  avoid,  by  persisting  to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  to  a  natural 
necessity. 

The  imperfection  and  evil  which  are  in  the  world  have  their  ground, 
according  to  his  theory,  in  the  fact  that  God's  creation  is  condi- 
tioned by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has  existed  from  eternity.  From 
all  eternity,  there  have  existed  two  principles,  the  alone  active,  plastic 
principle,  God ;  and  the  simply  passive,  in  itself  undetermined,  form- 
less principle,  matter.  The  latter  is  a  boundless  mass,  in  constant  cha- 
otic motion,  where  all  antagonisms  meet  in  an  undeveloped  state,  and 

epised  the  law  in  its  i 

the  above  sense;  forwi  ^  ,  , _ ^  .  ,. 

Esge  of  sci'iptnre  which  Tertnllmn  rauld  in-  ftssiilu«)  njrninst  the  Montanigts,  who  on 

terpret  Ha  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  pen-  this  point  dtclared  that  the  anthority  of  the 

eraily.    But  it  is  probable  that  Tertuliian  Old  Tedlament  had  been  annulled  by  Chris- 

mennt  bj  lex  Dei  the  Old  Testamtuit,  par-  tianily,  and  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 

Ucularly  the  denunciations  against  the  mafc-  Paraclete, 

ers  of  idols,  and  Chat  the  sense  is:   He  ^  Tertuliian  adv.  Hcrnioe- c.  15:  Expng- 

( Hermogenes]  despises   the   authority   of  nat  quomndnm  argnmentationes,  dicenlinm 

'     "" ""    '         ■  •      '            .       > .  ,   .  .                  j^  fulsse  ad  illnrainftiionera 
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flow  info  each  other  —  a  mass  full  of  wild  impulses,  witliout  law  or 
order,  like  water  in  a  cauldron  hoiling  over  on  all  sides.^  It  was  not 
by  a  single  act  that  this  endless  chaos,  involved  in  such  boundless  con- 
fusion, could  be  seized  at  any  one  point,  brought  to  a  pause,  and  com- 
pelled to  subject  itself  to  form  and  order.  It  was  only  through  ^e 
relation  of  his  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  God  could 
and  must  exert  an  influence  over  it.  As  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron 
by  an  inherent  necessity,  as  beauty  exerts  a  natural  power  of  attrac- 
tion on  whatever  approaches  it,^  so  God,  by  his  bare  appearance,  by  the 
transcendent  power  of  his  divine  essence,  exerts  a  formative  influence 
on  matter.^  According  to  these  principles,  he  could  not,  if  logically 
consistent,  fix  on  any  beginning  for  the  creation ;  and  in  fact  he  seems 
not  to  have  supposed  any  such  beginning  —  which  is  implied  also  in  the 
argument  he  brings  in  support  of  his  doctrine ;  namely,  that  if  sove- 
reignty belongs  to  the  number  of  the  divine  attributes,  then  God  must 
always  have  matter  over  which  to  exercise  this  sovereignty.  Accord- 
ingly be  held  to  an  eternal  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
matter ;  which  sovereignty,  according  to  his  system,  consists  principally 
in  this  victorious  formative  power.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that,  according  to  this  system,  we  are  te  conceive  of  the  chaos,  not  as 
though  it  ever  had  any  independent  subsistence  by  itself,  and  as  though 
the  efficiency  of  this  divine  formative  power  had  begun  at  some  deter- 
minate moment ;  but  as  having  a  subsistence  only  in  connection  with 
this  imparted  orgaiuzation,  so  that  the  two  can  never  be  separated  ex- 
cept in  conception.  It  was  to  the  resistance  which  this  endless  matter, 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  form  in  all  its  several  parts  only  by 
degrees,  presented  to  the  formative  power  of  God,  that  he  traced  the 
origin  of  all  imperfection  and  evil.  Thus  the  ancient  chaos  reveals 
itself  in  whatever  is  hateful  in  nature,  and  whatever  is  morally  evil  in 
the  spiritual  world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  formation  of  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation,  Hermogenes  was  guilty 
of  an  inconsistency ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  progressive 
development  which  has  no  beginning.  He  fell  into  a  still  stranger  in- 
consistency if  it  is  true,  as  Theodoretus  reports,  that  he  supposed  the 
development  tendcdtoafinal  end.  For,  according  tothis,  he  held, like 
the  Manicheans,  that  all  evil  would  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the 
matter  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would 
be  a  separation  of  that  part  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of  organi- 
zation, from  that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted  it.*  Here  the 
'    '    '   i  and  moral  element  which  he  had  derived  from  Christian- 


I  Inronditas  et  confnsus  et  tnrhulenfus        '  Theodoretus,  to  be  sure,  does  not  say 

fuit  raotus,  sieut  oUffi  undique  ebullientia.  Ihis  expressly;  but  sueh  a  doelrinc  seeing 

^  We  here  perceiie  the  painter.  to  be  necessurily  implied  in  that  which,  ac- 

'  Non  pertransiens  materiam  facit  Deas  cording  to  his  account,  Hennogenes  main- 

mnnduin,  eed  solnmmodo  adparens  et  ftd-  taiiied.    The  passage  from  Theodoretos  (in 

propinqnanB  ei.  sieut  facit  qni  decor,  solum-  Hteret.  fab.  1. 19)  is  aa  foHowe :  Tdv  Si  oia- 

modo    adparens    (vulncrans    animum|    et  jiolov  Kal  Toic  iaiuavas  eic  ^  ^f^  i>«i- 

magnes  lapis  solammodo  ailpropinijuans.  x^'io'^"^'"- 
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ifcy, — an  element  not  easily  combining  with  the  heathen  notion  of  ain 
as  a  natural  evil,  —  rendered  him  inconsistent  ivjth  himself.^ 

Irenseus  and  Tertulhan  maintained — the  one  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  the  other  to  Hermogenea  —  the  simple  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  creation,  without  indulging  ia  any  speculationa  on  the  subject. 

From  these  church  teachers  Origen  differed  on  this  point,  as  on  many 
others; — having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own,  the  main  features  of 
which  we  must  here  present,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the  general  character  of  his 
Gnosis,  he  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  systera  of  doctrine  generally 
received  in  the  whole  church,  and  sapposed  that  his  speculative  inqui- 
ries, extending  beyond. the  limits  d?  fiiis  system,  might  still  be  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  the  same.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  ihe 
doctrine  of  a  creation  from  nothing,  30  far  as  that  doctrine  expreased, 
that  the  free  act  of  God's  almighty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a 
preexistent  matter ;  and  tiis  he  did,  not  by  way  of  accommodatioa,  but 
out  of  honest  conviction.^  He  moreover  acknowledged  that  the  spe- 
cific existing  world  had  a  specific  beginning  ;  but  the  question  as  to 
what  was  before  it,  seemed  to  him  one  which  scripture  and  the  f^th  of 
the  church  left  open  for  the  free  range  of  speculation.  It  was  here, 
then,  that  he  supposed  he  found  those  reasons  against  a  beginning  of 
creation  generally,  which  must  ever  strike  the  reflecting  mind  which 
cannot  rest  satisfied  withample  faith  in  that  which  ia  incomprehensible. 
How  is  it  conceivable,  that  if  to.  create  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  es- 
sence, what  is  thus  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence  should  ever  be  want 
ing  ?  Why  should  not  those  attributes  belon^g  to  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  his  almighty  power  and  goodness,  be  ever  active  ?  A 
transition  from  the  state  of  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  is  incon^ 
ceivable  without  a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  being  of  God. 

Origen  was  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation;  since  by  this 
theory  the  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  was  annihi- 
lated ;  a  unity  of  essence  seemed  to  be.  supposed  between  the  two ;  ^ 
representations  of  mere  sense  were  transferred  to  the  Almighty,  and 
he  was  made  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural  necessity.*  All  communicar 
tion  of  life  from  God,  he  regarded  not  as  the  result  of  any  natural  pro- 
cess of  development,  but  as  an  act  of.  the  divine  will.  But  for  reasons 
which  have  been  mentioned  already,  he  behoved  it  necessary  to  sup- 

1-  Theodoretus  also  ascribes  to  Hermoge-  pretalion  of  Ps.  19:  4,  which  was  imdor- 

nes  tlie  doctrine,  tbat  Christ  jtnt  ol{  his  stood  10  apply  10  the  Messiah,  may  have 

body  in  Uie  sim.   It  may  be  doubled  wlieth-  given  rise  to  this  opinion, 

er  Theodoretus  has  net  here  confounded  ^  See  Priefat.  libb.  m/^  up^tui',  f.  4 ;  ibid, 

the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes  with  something  1.  JL  c  I ,  i  4 ;  1.  111.  c.  5.  —  Commentar. 

else  that  resembled  it;  —  at  any  rate,  it  is  Genes,  init. 

douWtll  how  his  words  are  to  be  under-  *  Where  Origen   has   reference  to  the 

Btood.    Ferhaps  Hermogenes  taught  that  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  i/iooBinuv  between 

Christ,  in  ascending  to  the  heavenly  state  the  spiritual  natures  and  the  ajhrniTo;  ^u- 

of  existenes,  left  behind  him  in  the  sun  the  oic.    In  Joann.  T.  XIIL  ^  25. 

outward  garb  he  had  assumed  in  the  mate-  *  Aoyimra    atidpimav,    fsti^   bvap    ^aiv 

rial  world.    Yet  so  fantastic  an  opinion  c(ui  oApaTov  nal  aeiijumni  nF/^vraufdvuv  oliaav 

hardly  be  ascribed  to  Hermogenea ;  and,  in  nnptuf  daiav.    In  Joami.   T.  XX.  ^   1 6. 

default  of  authentic  documents,  we  must  It.  ipX'  lib-  L  c  2,  i  6. 
leave  the  matter  in  the  dark.    Some  inter- 
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pose,  ic  connection  with  the  glorj  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  a 
world  of  spiritua!  beings,  affining  to  himself,  and  subsisting  in  absolute 
dependence  on  hlm.^  He  maintained  the  idea  of  a  continual  becoming 
of  this  spiritual  creation^  —  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  without  tem- 
poral beginning  —  tho  Platonic  idea  of  an  endless  becoming,  symboliz- 
ing the  eternity  of  the  divine  existence.^  What  Origen  says  in  another 
connection,  respecting  an  activity  of  God  not  to  be  conceived  under  the 
dimensions  of  time,  and  an  eternal  becoming,  we  might  apply  also,  in 
his  own  sense,  to  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  akin  to  God  and 
deriving  its  essence  fi-om  him,  —  to  God  as  its  original  source.^  He  had 
respect,  in  his  system,  to  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves, 
on  one  particular  side,  to  the  mind  hampered  and  confined  by  the  limi- 
tations of  time,  when  striving  to  conceive  a  beginning  of  the  creation ; 
—  but  not  to  the  difficulties  which  arbe  also  on  the  other  side,  when  it 
is  attempted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  becoming,  without  a  beginning  of 
created  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen  in  his 
work  "  On  the  Creatures,"  was  vastly  his  inferior  in  the  genius  for 
speculation.^  He  bad  not  even  power  enough  of  speculative  intuition 
to  comprehend  Origen's  ideas  ;  and  what  he  could  not  comprehend,  he 
represents  as  being  senseless  and  atheistic.  Comparing  the  relation  of 
God  to  created  things  with  the  relation  of  a  human  architect  to  his 
work,  he  brings  against  the  system  of  Origen  objections  which  are  alto- 
gether irrelevant.  How  incompetent  he  was  to  understand  the  great 
man  whom  in  his  ignorant  zeal  he  nicknames  a  centaur,  is  shown  by  one 
of  his  objections  against  the  argument  of  Origen ;  namely,  that  if  the 
transition  from  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  supposed  a  change  in 
God,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  the  cessation  of 
that  act  would  imply  a  like  change  in  liim.  But  God  must  have  ceased 
from  creating  the  world,  when  the  world  waS  finished,  and  then  there 
would  consequently  be  a  change  in  him.  But  Origin,  arguing  from  his 
own  position,  might  reply  to  this,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  God's 
activity  in  creation  as  ceasing  at  a  certain  point  of  tune,  —  as  an  action 
begun  at  a  specific  time,  and  then  brought  to  an  end.  He  might  retort 
the  objection  of  Methodius,  and  say  that,  by  the  comparison  which  the 
latter  introduced,  a  self-subsistence  is  attributed  to  the  creature  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  —  as  though  its  existence  were  not  every  moment 
conditioned  by,  and  grounded  in,  the  same  creative  power  of  God,  ex- 
erted for  its  preservation.  More  to  the  point,  though  aimed  against  an 
unbefitting  expression  rather  than  against  the  idea  of  Origen,  was  the 
objection,  that  the  notion  of  God's  perfection  involves  tiie  necessity  of 

■  The  i^cptKi  ^Trairyaa/iata  T^S  ^?'!!  ™>  tovaa    aliiriog  elx/jv.     Comp.    Plotiu.  lH 

i5f™  in   the  TioyiK^  KTiiric.    In  Joanii.  T.  Enneaif.  7. 

XXXII.  ^  18.  '  'Oaov  iari  rb  ftif  inurrTixin'  ToB  iatavya- 

2  Aecording  to  MelhoJius.  a  j'tvij-rSv  act  o/iaTog,  lirl  maovTOii  ycmurai  rb  imoiyaaim 

ytvioea^  ilpX^  oi»  trof,  »n  hiupx'^i  spardv  rw  So^r/C-     I"  Jerem.  Horn.  IX.  5  3. 

Toii  Texv^uarat.  '  Extracts  from  Ihe  work  of  Methodius 

*  Plato  in  the  Timscus,  elidlni  Kivi/r^  ola-  in  Photiua.     Cod.  235. 
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ite  being  aelf-grounded,  depeodant  on  notlimg  else,   conditioned  by 
nothing  elae.^ 

In  connection  with  Origen'a  doctrine  of  the  creation,  must  be  taken 
bis  peculiar  way  of  conceiving  the  doctrine  of  Crod's  almighty  power. 
When  he  says,  We  ought  not  to  conceive  of  the  divine  Omnipoteace, 
if  we  would  apprehend  it  in  its  true  glory,  a3  infinite  power,  without 
any  farther  modification,^  the  proposition  has  a  meaning  which,  in  one 
respect,  is  altogether  true.  The  conception  of  the  divine  Omnipotence, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  principle  of  Nature-reli^on,  a<;coriiling 
to  which  the  gods  themselves  were  conceived  as  being  subjected  to  a 
higher  necessity,  was,  in  fact,  aomething  entirely  new,  and  hence  pos- 
sessed so  ranch  the  greater  significance  for  the  Christian  consciousness, 
ia  expressing  its  opposition  to  the  earlier  views.  It  was  the  usual 
answer  which  uneducated  Christians,  and  those  who  were  incapable  of 
assigning  any  more  distinct  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  gave, 
when  urged  with  objections  against  that  doctrine,  that  with  God  all 
things  are  possible,  even  those  things  which  to  men  seem  impossible. 
By  this  andthesis,  however,  of  a  supernatural  Theism  to  the  ancient 
Naturalism,  many  were  led  into  the  error  at  least  of  so  expressing  them- 
selves, as  if,  uni^r  the  idea  of  Omnipotence,  they  conceived  of  an  mfi^ 
nite,  arbitrary  will, — whereby  they  laid  open  to  those  who  attacked 
Christianity  from  the  position  of  Paganism,  many  weak  points,  of  which 
sneh  men  as  Celsus  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.^  Now,  in  opposi- 
tion- to  the  notion  of  such  an  unlimited  arbitrary  will,  Origen  placed 
the  idea  of  Omnipotence  as  ,an  attribute  not  thus  indeterminate,  but 
standing  connected  with  the  essential  being  of  God,  as  God,  and  with 
the  other  divipfi  attributes,,  rightly  defined.  "  God  can  do  anything," 
says  he,  "  which  does  not  contradict  his  essential  being  as  God,  his 
goodness  and  wisdoin -^.anything  by  which  he.wonld  not  deny  his  own 
character  as  God,  aa  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom."  *  If 
by  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature®  is  meant  what  is  bad,  irrational, 
selfKJontradictory,  the  notion  of  the  divine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  e^:- 
tended  to  such  things.  But  the  ease  becomes  different,  when  nature  is 
understood  according  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  as  the  Common  course 
of  nature,^  The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  vahd  only  for 
one  particular  point  of  view ;  and  there  may  be  something,  therefore, 
considered  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  cAove  nature,  which,  in 
the  oiiier  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  contrary  to  nature.  In  its  relation 
to  a  higher,  divine  life,  which  is  in  its  essence  supernatural,  the  mira- 
cle, regarded  as  an  individual  eifect  of  this  higher  power  introduced 
into  humanity,  may  be  something  in  harmony  with  nature.^     Many 

1  T4  oir*  SC  IoiitA  iavrmi  s^pa/ia  Sn  ^f  eIvsi  o4k  i^iaTariu,    c.  Cels.  1.  III.  o.  70, 

ml  (rifrt  kv  toru  iicBoi',  TEkemv  elvm  roSro  and  1.  V.  c  23. 
Iiivav  ioiwTTioV.  ^  Tu  itapil  Ainiv. 

*  Jleirepaa'jiiviiv  yap  dvai  nai  Ti/v  iivajuv         *  'H  Koaiortpa  voinifierrj  pwrnc- 
ToS^e6v  ituHoii  Koi  /^  irpo^uo-fi  H/^fiia^         '' 'Eari  Tina  inip  T^v  fiaiv  (t^  Koa/OTi- 
ji/v  nepiypa^v  air^g  irepuupcTeor.     II.  upx-  pow)  voov/ievjlv,  o  jroojaai  3v  jrore  ■&(&(, inip 
L  n.  c.  9.  Tijv   uvSpititlviv  finer  iva^i^a^ov  rtw  4>r- 

*  See  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  T.  c,  14.  ■Spunov,  nat  n'oiuv  avrdp  ptTo^a^cv  Int 

*  Aivarai  iriira  i  drff,  fiirfp  dmaiicvoe     fiicai  uptiTTOva  «aii)£iOTcpav. 
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things  may  take  pla^e  according  to  tho  divine  reason  and  the  divine 
■will,  whii,h,  on  tliis  very  account,  although  they  may  be  miraculous,  or 
may  seem  to  be  so  to  many,  are  still  not  contrary  to.  nature.^ 

But  the  position  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Ommpotenee  must  not  be 
conceived  as  an  undefined,  indeterminate  power,  has  also  another  mean- 
ing, in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  find  him  mixing  up  ele- 
ments of  Platoniam  with  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Plar 
tonic  schoul,^  that  no  consciousness  can  grasp  an  infinite  series,  passed 
with  him  for  a  demonstrated  truth ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that  God 
cnuld  not  create  an  infinite,  but  only  a  determinate,  number  of  rational 
beings ;  —  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  grasped  by  any 
consciousness,  and  a  providence,  reaching  to  every  individual  ^ing, 
could  have  no  existence.^  It  will  be  seen  of  what  importance  this 
single  point  was,  in  its  hearing  on  the  whole  system  of  Origen,  Witii 
this  was  connected  in  his  mind  the  peculiar  shaping  of  his  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  creation,  namely,  that  there  was  na  such  thing  as  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  number  of  created  spirits ;  that  all  manifoldneas  was  to  be 
derived,  not  from  the  production  of  new  beings,  but  only  from  the 
changes  undergone  by  those  already  brought  into  existence  by  the  eter- 
nal creation  ;  that  there  were  no  new  creations,  but  only  metamorpho- 
ses of  the  original  ones. 

Although  Origen  in  other  respects  agrees,  in  many  of  his  results, 
with  those  who  teach  that  everytiimg  possible  must  also  he  actual,  and 
who  represent  the  divine  Omnipotence  as  wholly  expending  itself  in 
events  that  actually  transpire,  yet  this  principle  was  never  expressed 
by  him,  and  it  is  one  altogether  foreign  from  his  whole  philosophical 
and  dogmatical  bent ;  *  —  aa  indeed  it  fe  usually  found  united  with  a 
certain  doctrine  of  determination,  to  which  Origen's  views  stood  directly 
opposed. 

Even  here  where  he  errs,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  religious  in- 
terest which  was  uppermost  in  the  feelings  of  the  great  teacher.  He 
supposes  it  imposable,  without  this  doctrine,  to  place  beyond  dispute 
the  necessity,  of  acknowledging  a  personal  God,  embracing  in  his  con- 
sciousness everything  that  exists  —  a  truth  which  he  considered  it  of 
vital  importance  to  hold  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  Neo-Platonic  theory, 
which  assumed  an  impersonal  5v,  pure  being  without  consciousness,  as 
the  highest  and  absolute  being,  while  it  only  supposed  an  immanent 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in  its  con- 

1  K.  Cels.  1.  V.  c  23.  of  Origen  :  Ouk  f/moiiifeTOi,  tS  dvai  rd  jtdA- 

*  See  e.  g.  Plutarch,  de  defecta  oraculor.  M  ivvariv,  hoc  i"  tuv  iroMtii'  ilvrof  ™6 
c.  24.  iaojihiov.    In  ep.  ad  "Ram.  lib.  I. ;  ed,  Lom- 

'  Tj  y&p  ^aet  ri  Hveifiov  ojrepiXjjimw  matzsch,  T.  V.  p.  251. 
iTCToiijKe  Ttiwii  ToanSra,  iai  Hvforo  ncpi-        ^  The  trne  opposite  of  tho  Heo-Platonic  iw 

Spa^aaSai   Kal    aeyKparelv  inS  T^v   aiTOV  is  expressed  in  what  ha  aay?  of  God  the 

■npovouai.     H.  ifix-  1.  II.  c.  9.    'ATreipa  tj  Father :  Aiidir  Iv  imiTV  io^a^opevav,  irt  iv 

fdou  obX  oloiiTE  jrepAa/itiareaSai  Tj  jrcpa-  T^  i(caToB  yivifiemc  irtptuTrp  ^jri  ry  iavroO 

ToSv   irtdiJjitiii   T(i   yvaaso/itva  jtuoel    In  yvi>aci  koI  tJ  f ouroO  Siapif  cijipaiveTat  &fa- 

Matth.  ^.  XIII.  5  1  i  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  t6v  nva  xapa"-     In  Joann.  T.  XXIL  i  18: 

in.  p.  210.  ed.  Lommsizsch,  T,  IL  o.  470 

*  The  opposite  is  expressed  in  Ihe  words 
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nection  witli  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of  Christianity,  or 
■with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  ultimate  completion,  the  doc- 
trine of  tli£  Trinity.  This  doctrine  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  as  appears  eufiieiently  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  expressly  beld  forth  m  no  one  particular  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament ;  —  for  the  only  one  in  which  this  is  done, 
the  passage  relating  to  the  three  that  hear  record,  (1  John  5,)  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  and  in  its  ungenuine  shape  testifies  to  the  fact,  how 
foreign  such  a  collocation  is  from  the  style  of  the  New-Testament 
scriptures.  We  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  other  fundamental  arti- 
cle besides  that  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  the  annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  Christ  himself  designates  as  the  foundation  of  his  religion, 
the  faith  in  the  only  true  Grod,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent, 
(John  17  :  3.)  What  Paul  styles  distinctively  the  mystery,  relates  in 
no  one  instance  to  what  belongs  to  the  hidden  depths  of  the  divine 
essence,  but  to  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  which  found  its  accom- 
plishment in  a  fact.  But  that  doctrine  presupposes,  m  order  to  its  be- 
ing understood  in  its  real  significancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness, 
this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  we  recognize  therein 
the  essential  corttenta  of  ChiTStianity,  summed  up  in  brief,  as  may  he 
gathered  from  the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Theism  by  ila 
connection  with  this  fundamental  article.  It  is  this  doctrine,  by  which 
God  becomes  known  as  the  original  Fountain  of  all  existence  ;  as  he 
by  whom  the  rational  creation,  that  had  become  estranged  from  him,  is 
hrought  back  to  the  fellowship  with  him ;  and  as  he  in  the  fellowship 
with  whom  it  from  thenceforth  subsists  :  —  the  threefold  relation  ^  in 
which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground,  mediator  and  end,  — 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanetifier,  —  in  which  threefold  relation  the 
whole  Christian  knowledge  of  God  is  completely  announced.  Accord- 
ingly all  is  herein  embraced  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  names  the 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  works  through  all  and 
in  all,  (Bphes.  4 :  6 ;)  or  Him  from  whom  are  all  things,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things ;  —  when,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction,  he  sums  up  all  in  the  formula  :  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  God,  as  the  living  God,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the 
God  of  the  church,  can  be  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  shape 
of  Theism  presents  the  perfect  mean  between  the  wholly  extra-mundane 
God  of  Deism,  and  the  God  brought  down  to,  and  confounded  with,  the 
world,  of  Pantheism.  As  this  mode  of  the  knowledge  of  God  belongs 
to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  it  follows,  that 
its  ground-work  must  be  given  with  the  ground-work  of  the  latter  in  the 
Old  Testament  —  the  doctrine  of  God  whose  agency  is  in  the  world 
through  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit :  and  hence  it  was  no  accident,  t» 
he  expldned  by  the  supervention  of  outward  influences  merely,  that 

'  In  Ihe  TzaXaiog  'ki)yoi:  '0  &£h^  ifx^v  rt    ejuu.    Plalo  le^,  IV.  Ed.  Bip.  vol,  VIII 
Kni  Tsixiirijv  nai  jitai  riw  uvruv  anavTuv     p,  185- 
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such  a  shaping  of  the  consciousness  of  God  grew  out  of  the  genna 
already  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  —  a  truth  which  has  not  been 
duly  attended  to,  by  those  who,  in  their  account  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  doctrmes,  have  been  inclined  to  explain  too  many  things 
by  a  reference  to  outward  causes. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  analo^es,  in  compar- 
ing this  doctrine  with  apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other  reli^ons,  or 
with  mere  speculative  theories.  Its  connection,  ajready  pointed  out, 
with  the  fundamental  consciousness  of  Christianity,  must  furnish,  in  this 
case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison.  Aside  from  this,  the  three- 
fold designation  of  the  Supreme- Essence,  or.  the  hypothesis  of  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  principles  of  existence,  can  furaish  only  a  delusive 
analogy,  where  perhaps  there  may  be  lying  at  bottom  some  theory  most 
directly  opposed  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world ;  —  as  the  case  is, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Indian  'Irimurti,  which  stands  connected 
with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  scheme,  wholly  at  war  with  the  theistic 
and  theological  principle  of  Christianity,  —  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  a 
divine  essence,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  process  of  rising  and  vanbhing  worlds.  And  even  within  the 
Christian  church  itself,  systems,  consisting  of  a  pantheistic  deification 
of  reason  and  of  the  world,  have  employed  this  doctrine,  wrested  fronl 
its  original  connection,  and  made  to  bear  a  sense  at  variance  with  ita 
true  import,  for  the  purpose, of  giving  currency  to  some  scheme  under 
a  Christian  garb,  which  in  essence  was  wholly  opposed  to  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or  economical 
import,  does  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner  and  objective 
relation  within  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature  itself ;  since  indeed  in 
the  revelation  of  God  in  his  works,  his  essence  is  presented  to  us, 
though  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  it  appears  at  first,  as  it  were  in  a 
glass,  darkly,  as  an  enigma  to  be  solved --^  and  since,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  God's  self-manifestation  in  his  works,  we  are  constrained  to 
form  our  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  according  to  the  analogy 
of  our  own  mind.  Only  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  practical  or  eco- 
nomical Triad,  which  starts  from  God  revealed  in  Christ,  or  from  the 
position  of  the  Apostie  Paul,  that  God  was  in  Chrbt  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  must  ever  he  considered  as  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole,  —  the  original  element  from  which  the  speculative  or  ontolo^- 
cal  view  is  derived ;  —  a  position  which  we  shall  find  substantiated  in 
tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  historical  development  of  this 
doctrine  in  these  first  centuries.  This  economico-practical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  constituted  from  the  begnning  the  fundamental  conscious- 
ness of  the  Catholic  church,  while  forming  itself  in  its  conflict  with  the 
opposite  theories  of  the  heretical  sects.  It  is  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  true  unity  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  all  ages.  But  the  intellectual  process  of  development, 
by  means  of  which  the  economico-practical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
reduced  to  the  ontological,  was  a  gradual  one,  and  must  necessarily 
run  through  manifoid  o]iposite  forms,  until  it  issued  at  last  in  some 
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mode  of  apprehenaion,  satisfjing  the  demand  of  unity  in  tJie  Christian 
consciousness,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialectic  reason. 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  development 
of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  the  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ ; 
and  the  original  element  here,  which  preceded  ail  speculation,  ia  the 
image  which  Christ  himself  left  on  the  consciousness  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  immediate  impression  of  his  life,  and  were  appointed  to  be 
witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ 
grew  first  out  of  the  intuition  of  the  divine  glory  manifested  in  his  life, 
—  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  Apostle  John,  —  "  We  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  ; "  and  out  of  the  dis- 
courses, in  which,  from  his  own  self-consciousness,  without  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  ideas,  he  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  his  relation  to 
his  heavenly  Father.  It  is  the  intuitive  mew  of  his  person,  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  it,  even  where  it  appears  less 
strongly  developed,  in  the  three  first  gospels,  and  which  beams  forth 
with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  individual  traits,  Matfch.  11 :  27 ;  — 12 : 
6,  42 ;  —  16  :  16,  (compared  with  Christ's  manner  of  approving  what 
was  here  expressed  ;)  and  when  he  employs  the  110th  Psalm,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed  to  the  recognition  of  him 
who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David.  The  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  proves  that  the  view  of  Christ's 
person  as  it  is  presented  through  all  the  writings  of  John,  was  not  one 
of  later  origin.  Moreover,  if  we  leave  out  the  minor  epistles  of  Paul, 
the  genuineness  of  which  several  writers  in  modem  times  have,  without 
any  sufficient  grounds,  been  pleased  to  call  in  doubt,  and  which  form, 
notwithstanding,  the  necessary  point  of  termination  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  theology ;  if,  I  say,  we  leave  these  aside,  the  same  thing 
is  implied  in  the  designation :  Him  by  whom  are  all  things,  (1  Corinth. 
8  :  6.)  In  the  Jewish  theology,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Christian- 
ity, we  may  distinguish  two  different  tendencies ;  first,  in  the  idea  of 
the  theocratic  king,  who  was  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy — who 
should  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  rays  of  the  divine  Majesty ;  and 
from,  this  necessarily  proceeded  the  intmtion  of  a  person  transcending 
the  finite  human  nature,  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed 
forth  transfigured  in  the  consciousness  of  inspired  prophets ;  —  and 
next,  the  limited  apprehension  of  the  Messiah's  person,  connected  with 
the  limited  apprehension  of  his  work,  in  the  common  Jewish  conscious- 
ne^.  We  have  observed  in  the  h^tory  of  the  Judaiaing  and  Gnostic 
sects,  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  proceeded  to  develope 
themselves  into  opposite  theories,  each  wholly  excluding  the  other.  As 
to  the  above-mentioned  prophetic  element,  we  find  it  once  more  taken 
up,  and  still  farther  prosecuted,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
taught  by  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John.  That  being  by  whom  the 
human  race,  when  estranged  from  God,  was  to  be  brought  back  to  fel- 
lowship with  him,  appears  as  the  one  through  whom  the  procession  of 
all  existence  from  God  had  been  mediated  from  the  beginning,  —  as 
the  one  who,  being  the  original  self-manifestation  of  the  hidden  divine 
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Essence,  always  formed  the  transition  link  between  God  and  the  crea- 
tion. The  same  was  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  and  the  first-born 
of  the  new  creation  of  humanity,  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  the 
transfigured  human  nature  which  he  exhibited  after  hb  resurrection. 
The  same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  image  o£ 
God  in  humanity  ;  the  divine  fountain  of  light  and  of  life,  from  whom 
all  spirits  were  from  the  beginning  to  draw  their  supplies,  and  he 
who  appeared  as  such  in  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  in  it, 
and  of  imparting  to  it  divine  life  —  the  original  Word  of  God,  the  first 
act  of  the  divine  self-manifestation,  (of  God's  self-affirmation,)  which 
humanized  itself,  in  order  that  everything  pertaining  to  humanity  might 
become  godlike. 

The  title  "  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designate  this  idea,  the 
Apostle  John  could  have  arrived  at  within  himself,  independent  of 
any  outward  tradition ;  and  he  would  not  have  appropriated  to  his  own 
purpose  this  title,  which  had  been  previously  current  in  certmn  circles, 
had  it  not  offered  itself  to  him,  as  the  befitting  form  of  expression  for 
that  which  filled  his  own  soul.  But  this  word  itself  is  certainly  not 
derived,  any  more  than  the  idea  originally  expressed  in  it,  from  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  could  furnish  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
choice  of  this  particular  expression.'  But  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
Old-Testament  term  fy\ ;  and  it  was  this  Old-Testament  conception, 
moreover,  which  led  to  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  Logos.  An 
intermediate  step^  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews concerning  a  divine  Word  ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  latest  epistles 
of  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  onward,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  gospel  of  John,  a  well-connected 
series  of  links  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  apostolio  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  Logos  was  not  placed  in  connection  with  Christ- 
ianity by  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  type  of  doctrine,  but  if  it  must 
be  considered  as  merely  the  product  of  a  fusion  of  Platonism,  or  of 
the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  with  the  Christian  doctrine ;  its  wide 
diffusion,  of  which  church  fathers  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies  bear 
■witness,  could  hardiy  be  accounted  for.  If  it  could  so  commend  itself 
to  the  teachers  with  whom  the  Platonic  element  of  culture  predomi- 
nated, still  the  others,  by  whom  every  thing  derived  from  that  quarter 
was  suspected,  must,  for  this  very  reason,  have  been  prejudiced  against 
it.  As  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,^  eould  appeal,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  ancient  doetoine  of  the  church,  to  the  oldest  church- 
teachers  and  to  the  ancient  Christian  hymns,  so  this  evidence  is  in  fact 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Pliny,  already  cited  on  another  occasion.^ 

But  while,  in  the  tradition  of  ^e  church,  the  Logos-idea  was  taught 
and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most  perfectly  harmonized  with  the 
habits  of  thought  that  had  resulted  from  the  previous  stage  of  spirit- 

'  The  Platonic  philosophy  led  rather  to  Commentary,  has  made  some  excellent  re- 

the  employmeiil  of  the  term  tour  as  a  de-  marks, 

eignation  of  th«  mediating  principle.  *  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  S8. 

^  Itesiieding  which,  Bleek,  in  bis  masUilj  *  See  voL  I.  p.  97. 
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Tial  calture ;  namely,  as  tte  idea  of  a  spirit,  first  begotten  of  God  and 
subordinate  to  him ;  there  was,  besides  thia,  another  view  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Trinity,  which  may  be  designated,  after  the  cus- 
tomary language  of  thia  period,  as  that  of  the  Monarchians. .  Although 
opposite  tendenciea  are  to  be  found  among  the  followers  of  thia  sect, 
and  they  were  drawn  into  still  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other, 
than  they  ever  engaged  in  against  the  subordination-theory  of  the 
church ;  yet  they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  everything  expressed  by 
the  term  Monarchianism.  They  felt  a  common  interest  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  consciouaness  of  God,  which  made  them  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  any  other  divine  being  besides  one  God,  the  Father. 
Either  they  diaclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Logos-doctrine  generally, 
or  they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy,  the  divine 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the  souls  of  the  pious;  —  in  this 
respect  falling  in  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  Logos-idea  which 
was  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jemah  theologians.^  Now  it  may  appear 
singular,  that  precisely  at  this  period, —  when  a  Christian  conscious- 
ness was  struggling  to  form  itaelf  in  the  midst  of  Paganism,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  influences, —  such  a  strictly  monotheistic  mtereat  could 
arise,  and  the  hypoatatical  Logos-doctrine  cieate  scruples  m  this  par- 
ticular quarter.^  But  when  we  consider  how  the  case  really  was  with 
Christians  of  thia  age ;  when  we  call  to  mmd,  that  their  Christian 
consciousness  developed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pruvious 
Pagan  mode  of  thinking,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divmc  unity  had 
been  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  earliest  citechetical 
instraction  which  they  received,  and  that  the  Logos  idea  did  not  origi- 
nally belong  to  the  primitive,  simple  confession  of  faith  at  baptism, 
(aa  in  fact  it  doea  not  occur  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Creed ;)  it  may 
easily  be  explained  how  it  should  happen,  that  when  afterwards  this 
doctrine  came  to  be  set  before  them,  they  would  believe  it  contained 
something  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the  /iwapxla,  which  they 
had  been  first  taught.^ 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  were  agreed  in  combating  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  hypostatical  Logos,  two  elates  are  still  to  be  distinguished ; 
since,  with  some  of  them,  tiie  monarchian  interest  of  tlie  common  re- 
li^ous  faith,  or  of  reason,  predominated,  the  interest  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  person  of  Christ,  the  interest  of  Christian  piety  in  the 
proper  sense,  being  a  quite  subordinate  matter ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
others,  both  these  interests  were  combined,  and  both  cooperated  with 
equal  power ;  and  in  close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another, 
that  while  with  the  one  class  the  dialectic,  critical  faculty  of  the 
understanding  was  supreme,  with  the  other  it  was  the  practical  element 
and  Christian  feeling  which  predominated.*    The  former  were  of  the 

I  Alreftdv  mentioned.  jjbt  credeniiiim  pars  est,  qaoniam  et  ipia  re- 

'  Orig,  in  Joann.  ■?.  II.  f  2 :  TS  ^oXXoi);  guta  fitla  a  pluribus  DiLa  secoli  ad  unicnm 

^^xiStixi  dvai  eiixofivaus  Tophaaov,  ebia-  et  verom  Deum  iranafert,  expavescml  _ail 

/3mi(iieiwuf  6vo  avayopeoaat  Seoi;,  olKOvOfiiaV)  (Uie  trinity  to  be  coniiectod  with 

"  This  is  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  adv.  the   unity,)     MonaiThiam,   inquiunt,  tene 

Praxeam,  c.  3;  A'ifiyrfices  qaiqae,  ne  dise-  mm. 

rim  imprndeiiies  et  irfioto,  qua  major  sent-  *  Origin  clearly  disiinguishos  tliBse  two 
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opinion  that  iti  the  church  system  the  distance  was  not  sufficiently 
marJiod  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  God.  They  denied  that 
Christ  was  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would  only  admit  that  he  was 
divine  in  a  certain  sense.  They  taught,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
like  all  other  men ;  hut  that  from  the  first  he  was  actuated  and  guided 
by  that  power  of  God,  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  bestowed  on  him  in 
larger  measure  than  on  any  other  messenger  or  prophet  of  God ;  and 
that  it  was  precL^ely  on  this  account  he  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
God.  They  differed  from  the  Ebionitea,  properly  so  called,  in  this, 
that  they  did  not  believe,  with  them,  such  a  union  of  Christ  with  God 
had  first  taken  place  at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded 
it  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development ;  since  in  fact  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

But  the  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  the  inter- 
est for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism,  in  which  a  Jew  also  might 
participate,  but  the  interest  at  the  same  timo  for  the  faith  in  the  true 
deity  of  Christ,  made  opponents  of  the  hypostatical  Logos-doctiino  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood.  The  common  notion  of  the 
Logos,  that  he  had  become  man  in  Christ,  as  a  being  personally  distinct 
from,  and  subordinate  to,  God  the  Father,  although  i 
related  to  him,  appeared  to  them  to  be  too  inadequate  a  r  ^ 
of  Christ.  The  idea  of  such  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  Su- 
preme God  was  revolting  to  their  faith  in  Christ :  he  was  for  them  the 
only  true  and  supreme  God  himself,  who  had  revealed  himself  here 
in  humanity  so  as  he  had  done  nowhere  else,  had  appeared  in  a  human 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two  different 
modes  of  designating  the  same  subject,  the  one  Grod,  who,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  in  which  he  had  previously  stood  to  the  world,  is 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Father ;  as  with  reference  to  Ms  appearance 
in  Immanity,  he  is  called  the  Son.^  They  would  have  in  Christ  only 
the  one,  undirided  God;' — 'the  feeling  which  was  uppermost  with 
them,  would  admit  here  of  no  distinction  or  division.  While  the  first 
class  of  Monarchians  recognized  nothing  in  Christ  but  the  man,  and 
banished  the  divine  element  out  of  view  ;  the  others  saw  in  him  noth- 
ing but  the  God,  and  the  human  element  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was  to 
make  of  the  human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  removable  veil, 
serving  for  the  manifestatjon  of  God  in  humanity.  Yet  we  are  igno- 
rant as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  they  developed  their  thoughte 
on  this  point.  The  more  profound  pious  feeling  among  the  laity  who 
were  without  education,  seems  to  have  inclined  them  rather  to  the  last 

classes  ;  ]q  Josnii.  T.  II,  j  2 :  "Htm  &pwv-  with  (he  Father ;  these  are  the  PaWipas- 

uEuour  Mionyrn  mm  bepav  napit  tv^  ToS  sians:)  ^  ifrmv/iivav^  tT/ii  S^eort/ra  roii  vloS, 
Trarpof,  6fU)h>;'<iivTa!  ^cdv   ehai  t6v  fixpi  -  Titfevraf  rie  airrm  tJi'   idionjra  Jioi  oiaiav 

ivd/iOTOf  irap'  airraid  vllni  jTpO(ayopsv6uevov,  Kori  jrsfnypai^,  (an  individual  eKistonce, 

(they  BcliDowledge  tha  divinity  of  Ciirist,  natnra  cerlis  flnibus  circumscripta,)  tvjjq- 

bnt  'denv  him  a  personality  disOnet  from  voimai'  Iripav  toS  jroTpof,  ( the  other  class.) 

the  Father,  and  call  him  the  Son  in  name  T.  II.  J  18;  T.  X,  J  21 ;  c  Cels.  L  VIII. 

only,  — they  do  not  consider  him  n^  sneh  c.  13. 

in  truth,  liinsraiich  as  they  identify  liim  '  Two  lirivouu  hl>s  irroxs^/iivov 
VOL.  I,                                              49 
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mentioned  view ;  and  if,  as  appears  evident  from  the  passages  cited 
from  Tertullian  and  Origen,  tiia  view  had  many  adherents  even  aa 
late  as  into  the  third  century,  yet  this  cannot  he  regarded  as  any 
evidence  whatever  against  the  antiqiiity  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  aa  if 
the  iattfir  had  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  conflict  with  some  mode 
of  apprehension  far  older  than  itself;  but  it  might  easily  be  the  case, 
that,  while  the  Logos-doctrine  was  hecoming  moulded  into  shape  in 
theology,  the  view  just  mentioned  sprung  up  out  of  the  popular  con- 
sciousness. It  was  the  retiction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  among 
the  laity,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  became  more  precisely 
defined  in  a  subordination-system.^  This  is  the  class,  of  whom  Origen 
says,  that  under  the  show  of  aiming  to  honor  Cknst,  they  teaeh  what 
is  untrue  of  him.^  It  is  such  whom  he  has  in  mind,  when  he  describes, 
as  belonging  to  a  subordinate  position,  those  whose  Grod  is  the  Logos, 
—  who  imagined  that  in  him  they  possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God, 
and  who  held  him  to  be  the  Father  himself.^  And  it  is  the  same  class, 
perhaps,  of  whom  he  says,  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  the 
crucified ;  that  they  ima^ned  they  possessed  in  him  who  became  flesh 
the  entire  Logos ;  that  they  knew  Christ  only  according  to  the  flesh ; 
and  as  such  he  describes  the  great  body  of  believers,  over  against 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  place  the  genuine  .Gnostics,^  Ji^t  as 
Pbilo  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Absolute,  and 
those  who  imagine  they  have  all  in  the  Logos,  considering  the  latter  as 
the  Supreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics  distinguish  those  who 
elevate  themselves  to  the  Supreme  God,  and  those  who  held  the  Dem- 
iurge to  be  the  Supreme  God  hin;self ;  so  Origen  distinguishes  those 
who  elevate  themselves  to  God  the  Father  himself,  and  those  who 
never  proceeded  beyond  the  Son,  and  held  bim  to  be  the  Father 
hunself.^     These  latter  were  usually  denominated  Patripassians,^  —  a 

J  Instead  of  being  able,  wilh  Dr.  Baur,  Xpwrdii  nai  toOtov  laravpa/ihiini,  rbv  ycvo- 

(whose  posilions  we  have  not  neglected  to  /itiww  ciipica  Myoi!  rb  jrdv  vofiinavri!  dvru 

consider  in  (he  statement  above  given,)  to  toS  iofov,  Xpiirrbv  xarh  vapiia  /lovor  ycva- 

regatd  the  Logos-doctrine  as  an  attempt  to  eiovac  tomotov  ii  inn  tA  irSfltfor  rav  ire- 

strike  the  mean  between  the  two  classes  of  maTmnhiai  vofu^onevi^v.    Yet  we   ahontd 

the  Monarchians,  and  to  account  hence  for  not  omit  Co  notice,  that  in  the  above-cited 

itt^pread;  we  most  on  the  contrary  main-  passage,  Matth,  T.  XVII.  4  14,  Origen  dis- 

tun,  that  it  was  precisely  the  antiihesis  of  tinguishes  those  who,  out  of  a  mistaken 

the  Logos-doctrine  in  the  form  of  sabordin-  wish  to  honor  Chi'ist,  identify  him  with  the 

Btion,  which  called  forth  Patripassianism.  Father,  from  the  great  mass  of  oithodox 

We  discern  in  this  last  tendency  the  same  believers,  who,  though  they  do  not  consider 

iatarest,  expressing  itself  in  a  purely  prao-  Chiist  as  a  mere  prophet,  yet  ace  far  from 

ticol  way,  wilhont  dialect  reasoning,  which  having  a  sufficiently  high  conception  of 

afterwards  sought  its  satisfkcUon  by  means  him,  are  unable  to  form  to  themselves  any 

of  dialectic  reasoning,  in  the  matured  no-  clear  conception  of  his  character.  Oi  fjcitoi, 

tion  of  the  Homoiision.  xfv  fi^  rp  M^ei  6s  ttjw^vtijv  airbv  Ix'-"^  ^t 

*  In  Matth.  T.  XVII  ^  14 :  Oi  vojuarcav  n  nor'  ov  ^twrai  oJitAv,  jto?^  I^ttoi'  Ixo"- 
elvai  inip  outoC  toS>c  rd  ^sv&ii  ijipovavvTii^  nai  ai-riiv  oi  iBTcv,  ooiiv  rpavAivTSQ  ircpl 
nepl  oStou,  ^vraai^  Toii  So^i^tv   oirdw,  aiirm. 

inwo!  elatv  ol  (nijq^Etn^ef  itarpbc  Koi  vltni  ^  Oi  /lev  iSeSi'  Ix^"^'  ''^  ^"''  ^^'^  "^f**, 

hrvmav  nai  rg  hroaraaei  Iva  duKwrcf  slvcu  ol  H  ffopd  TOoTOti;  SiiTepai  lat&ficiioi  iiri 

Tdv  mitipa  Kat  rdw  vldv,  vf  imvaif  /iowg  xal  riv  vliv  Tm  ^soi,  rbv  Tipiardv  aliToi,     L.  C. 

TofC  fiiOjUiioi  iioipoSvTSC  fb  h  iTrOKel/iaiini.  '  Qui  nnam  eandemque   subsistentiam 

Ue  dtstingnishes  such  from  hei'etics.  Fatris  ac  I^lii  asseverant,  unam  personam 

'  'O  /loTDf  raxa  tuv  iv  qvtu  Wuvruu  rd  dnobus  nominititts  suhjacentem,  qui  latine 

rav  icai  tiJti  irarlpa  airiv  vo/ii^ovTav  iari  Patripassianl  appellantur.     Orig.  frBgmenl. 

Oeoc.    In  Joann.  T.  II.  ^  3.  Cominentar.  m  ep.  ad  Titnin. 

*  L.  c. ;  0(  fojih/  cliurec,  ci  /i^  'lijcoSi' 
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name  which  would  be  applied  to  tlicm,  however,  only  hy  those  who 
maintained  the  subordination-theory  of  the  church ;  ^  and  on  the 
ground  that  they  saw'it  must  tend  to  impah  the  aupeiior  dignity  of 
the  Father,  if  that  was  transferred  to  him  which  could  only  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  Logos,^  who  caroe  into  all  manner  of  contact  witli  the 
creature. 

"We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  several  phases 
of  Monarchianiam. 

As  it  regards  the  first^named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  it 
in  the  Roman  church ;  and  since  it  has  been  found  that  Monarchians 
of  the  third  century  appeal  to  the  agreement  of  the  older  Boman  bish- 
ops with  their  views,  modem  inquirers  have  been  led  to  infer  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  Monarchian  tenet  was  in  this  church  originally 
the  prevailing  one,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it: 
and  this  was  connected  with  another  position,  namely,  that  the  Roman 
church  had  its  ori^n  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  this  last  position  is 
an  erroneous  one,  and  the  Pauline,  Gentile-Christian  element  must  be 
regarded  much  rather  as  the  original  one  in  this  case,^  (as  we  think  we 
have  shown  it  must  be,  in  another  place,*)  one  of  the  principal  align- 
ments for  such  a  supposition  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  on 
such  a  supposition,  it  would  be  least  of  all  possible  to  account  for  the 
favorable  reception  which  the  Patripassians  met  with  at  Some ;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  contradicted  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  Jewish  Ohristians,  nothing  so  far  alien  from  Ebion- 
itism,  as  this  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  We  have  seen, 
in  fact,  that  the  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined 
opposition  to  each  other.  Hence  both  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time 
have  been  dominant  in  this  church,  cannot  have  sprung  out  of  its  ori^- 
nal  element ;  although  one  side  might  doubtless,  by  its  extreme  positions, 
have  called  forth  the  other.  Now,  if  Patripassianism  was  the  predomi- 
nant doctrine,  this  woidd  least  of  all  have  presented  any  foothold  for 
the  other  classes  of  the  Monarchians.  These  could  expect  nothing 
after  this,  but  to  meet  with  the  warmest  resistance.  Rut  if  that  ten- 
dency of  Monarchianism  which  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebiooitism  had 
ita  ground  in  t!ie  ori^nal  doctrine  of  this  church,  the  favorable  recep- 
tion which  a  Patripassian  teacher  met  with  here,  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  IrenEeus  with  the  Roman 
church,*  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  which  he  especially  appeals,  testi- 
fies against  the  existence  of  such  a  Monarchian  tendency  opposed  to 
the  Logos-doctrine  in  this  church.  And  it  is  by- no  means  clear,  that 
those  Monarchians  were  at  home  in  Rome :  they  came  from  some  other 
quarter  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  was  a  confluence  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  from  all  directions.  The  Monarchians  of  the 
first  class  did  in  fact,  from  the  first,  meet  even  here  with  a  very  unfa^ 

'  In  a  different  sense  from  what  was  in-  '  See  the  words  of  Tertullian,  dted.  above ; 

tended,  when,  at  a  later  period,  those  who  Pat«r  philoaiflihonini  Deus. 

were  accused  of  not  duly  distingnishing  the  '  See  my  Apostol.Zeilalter,  voi.I.p.3e4. 

divine  and  the  human  hi  Christ  were  de-  •  See  vol,  I.  p.  204. 
nominated  Theoposchiies. 
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vorable  reception.  But  aa  to  the  circumstance  of  their  appealing  to 
their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church, 
this  just  as  little  proves  that  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church 
really  favored  them,  as  their  appeal  which  they  also  made  to  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  ITew  Testament  proves  that  the  latter  favored  them.^  The 
true  state  of  the  case  probably  was,  then,  that  they  simply  took  advan- 
tage of  the  more  crude  and  undigested  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  church  to  introduce  Uieir  own. 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
a  certain  Theodotus,  a  leather-dresser  (oKUTEjjr)  from  Byzantium.^  It 
is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  interpreted  the  language  of  the 
angel,  (Luke  1 ;  31,)^  IJiat  although  he  acknowledged  nothing  of  au 
indwelling  divine  nature  in  Christ,  he  yet  supposed  that  Christ  had 
grown  up  from  the  beginning  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  The  language  was  not,  ho  ssud,  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  enter 
into  thee ;  therefore  the  fact  here  denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of 
the  divine  Spuit,*  but  only  a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  Mary. 
Whence  too  it  appeare  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christ's  nativity ;  of  which  therefore  he  is  unjustly  ac- 
cused by  Epiphanius.  The  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  is  s^d  to  have 
excommunicated  him  from  the  church,  whether  this  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  yet  his  party 
continued  to  propagate  itself,  independently  of  the  dominant  church, 
and  endeavored  to  get  into  notice  by  contriving  to  elect  for  its  bishop 
Natalis,  a  venerated  confessor.  The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  in- 
troduced a  schism  into  his  own  breast,  by  departing  from  a  conviction 
which  had  once  given  him  strength  for  conflict  and  suffering.  The  dis- 
quiet of  his  heart  manifested  itself  in  frightful  dreams  and  visions ;  and 
in  the  end  he  penitently  returned  back  to  the  Catholic  church.^ 

There  arose,  independently  of  this  Theodotus,  another  Monarchian 
sect  in  Rome,  whose  founder  is  cafled  Artemon.  It  is  certain  that  the 
party  which  derived  its  ori^n  from  this  man  did  not  acknowledge  Theo- 
dotus as  belonging  to  them ;  and  if  they  supposed  they  could  appeal  to 
their  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had 
excommunicated  Theodotus,  they  must  either  have  assumed  that  their 
doctrine  differed  from  that  of  Theodotus,  or  that  the  latter  had  been 
excommunicated  for  other  rea=ions  than  his  erroneous  doctrines.  The 
latter  may  be  supposed,  if  the  somewhat  highly  colored  and,  as  we 
must  admit,  not  sufficiently  well-supported  account,^  that  Theodotus 

'  Although  vie  luaj-  be  inclined  to  sap.  he  disdalmed  nil  knowledge  of  such  a  he- 
pose  that  the  Artemonites  did  not  receive  ing.  We  should  not  forgcl  here,  thM  these 
(he  gospel  of  John,  ye;  we  must  admit  that  words  were  in  fact.  refcn«d,  at  tlint  time,  to 
^y  aeknowledged  the  epistles  of  Paul.  the  incarnation  of  the  Ltq^.    See  Justin 

"  The  latter  is  reported  by  Epiphanius  M.  Apolt^.  U.  ed.  Colon,  f.  75 :  TA  jnev/ia 

and  Theodoretns.  xal  n^v  durn/jiu  r^v  irapit  Seav  oaihi  uAfo 

'  His  words,  cited  by  Epyhaniua  hieres.  vo^aai  ^e/ug  !)  rbv  Myov. 

54,  are ;  Koi  airb  rfl  EoayyBMn'  l^j/  rp  Ma-  '  If  we  may  trust  to  the  repon  of  an  op- 

pip  nveS/ia  Kvpiaii  Iwe^^vacrai  tjrt  ei,  Kei  ponent,    Enseb.  lib.  V.  c.  S8. 

ou«  eiree-  jrueC/ia  KVpioa  ycvriBEToi  Iv  noi.  *  Besides  being  cited   in  Epiphanius,  it 

'  Whether  it  was.  that   by  tliis  divine  may  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  Tcrtnl- 

Spitit  he  understood  the  Logos,  or  whether  lian's  Prescriptions,  c  53. 
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was  fii-st  excommunicated  from  the  church  on  account  of  hb  denial  of 
the  faith  under  a  persecution,  may  have  some  foundation  of  truth. 
The  Artemonites  contiuued  to  propagate  themselves  in  Home  till  far 
into  the  third  century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  tiie  Roman 
presbyter  Novatianus  still  considered  it  necessary,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  to  notice  particularly  the  objections 
of  that  party;  and,  during  the  later  Samoaatenian  disputes,  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  party  still  in  esisteaee. 

If  the  Artemonites  pretended  that  what  they  called  the  truth,  had 
been  preserved  in  the  Itoman  church  down  te  the  time  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Zephyrinua,  yet  this,  aa  we  have  remarked  before,  signifies 
nothing  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  other  cases,  where  they  cited  the 
older  church  teachers  generally  and  the  apostles  themselves  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  "When  a  man  entrenches  himself 
in  some  particular  dogmatic  interest,  and  makes  that  his  central  posi- 
tion, he  can  easily  explain  every  thing  in  conformity  with  his  own  views, 
and  find  everywhere  a  reflection  of  Mmaelf.  But  when  they  asserted, 
that  from  the  time  of  Victor's  successor,  Zepbyrinus,  the  true  doctrine 
in  this  church  become  obscured^  —  some  fact  must  be  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  assertion,  which  unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  accurately  to  ascertdn.  Perhaps  by  these 
very  disputes,  the  Roman  church  was  led  to  fix  some  more  clearly  de- 
fined doctrinal  distinction  or  other,  ■which  was  unfavorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  party.  But  the  Roman  bishojs,  who,  even  at  tliis  early 
period,  held  so  tenaciously  to  traditional  forms,  even  in  unimportant  mat- 
ters, would  hardly  be  induced  to  exchange,  at  once,  the  Monarchianism 
received  from  their  predecessors,  for  the  Logos-doctrine  coming  te  them 
from  abroad  ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  did  not  admit  of  being  so 
easily  effected. 

As  it  regards  the  tendency  of  mind  in  ivhich  the  doctrine  of  these 
Artemonites  originated,  we  are  furnished  with  a  very  instructive  hint 
on  this  subject,  in  one  of  the  objections  brought  against  them.  They 
busied  themselves  a  good  deal  with  mathematics,  dialectics,  and  criti- 
cism; with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  with  Theophrastus.  It 
was,  then,  a  predominantly  reflective,  critical,  dialectic  bent  of  mind, 
wliich,  in  their  case,  encroached  on  the  fervency  and  depth  of  Christian 
feelings.  They  were  for  a  Christianity  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  mystical  element.  Every  thing  of  a  transcendent  character,  every 
thing  which  would. not  adapt  itself  to  their  dialectic  categories,  was  to 
be  expurged  from  the  system  of  faith.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  they 
devoted  particular  attention  te  the  Aristotelean  philosophy.  We  per- 
ceive here  the  different  kinds  of  influence  exerted  by  the  systems  of 
philosophy;  the  Plateuie  being  employed  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divuuty,  while  the  opposite  direction  of  mind,  tending  to  combat 
that  doctrine,  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Aristotelean. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
I  the  text  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they  indulged  in  a  very  ar- 

ni  Siaioxov  aiirov  Zct^pifoo  TiapanexapiixSai  r^v  u}ij/3cuiv.  Euaeb,  1.  V.  c.  28 
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bitrary  kind  of  criticiam.  An  a«cusatJon  of  this  sort  from  the  mouth  of 
opponents  is  in  itself,  it  must  bo  admitted,  not  entitled  to  much  credit. 
There  was  ever  a  strong  inclination  to  charge  those  who  deviated  from 
the  church  doctrine,  whenever  they  cited  other  readings  than  those 
which  were  customarily  received  in  the  church,  with  interpolating  and 
comipting  the  holy  scriptures  so  as  to  make  them  favor  those  opin- 
ions in  which  they  differed  from  the  church.^  But  the  peculiar  intellec- 
tual bent  of  these  people  renders  it  not  improbable,  that  they  did 
indulge  in  a  licentious  criticism,  favoring  the  interest  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar dogmas.  Their  antagonists  speak  of  the  variations  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  several  recensions  of  the  text  proceeding  from  the  theo- 
logians of  this  party,  as  each  was  ambitious  to  acquire  importance  by 
his  skill  in  criticism.* 

Many  of  the  Artemonitea  were  led  also  by  this  critical  bent  of  mind, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  confound  together  the  fun- 
damental poaitiona  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  to  combat  the 
practice  of  implying,  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  every  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  They  were  for  hold- 
ing the  two  positions  more  distinctly  apart ;  for  distinguishing  more  clearly 
the  new,  specifically  Christian  element  from  that  of  the  Old-Testament 
scriptures.  Possibly,  also,  they  may  have  discriminated  more  carefully 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  agency  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
case  of  the  New-Testament,  from  that  in  the  case  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment scriptures.  To  the  latter  they  may  not  have  ascribed  the  same 
authority  as  to  the  former,^ 

'  TertuIlian'G  Prtescriplions :  XJbi  Veritas  Bnt  when  I  finS  Dr,  Baur  endeavoring  to 

disciplinje  el  fidei  Chriatiatwe,  illic  erit  veri-  establish  a  connctllon  between  the  tendency 

tas  scripturanim  et  exposil^onum.  Ue  prie-  here  described  and  the  sect  of  Morcion,  t 

script,  c  19.  mnsC  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  see  no  ground 

^  There  ware  many  copies  of  the  New  whalorer  for  any  such  hypothesis.    If  these 

Testament,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  people  agreed  with  the  school  of  Marcion 

critics  of  the  several  sects  from  which  tJie  in  opposing  the  practice  of  confounding  to- 

revision  of  the  text  proceeded.    TLMiJo  cether  the  fnndnmentat  positions  of  the 

{uvnTjjo^v)  ioTiv  tiflrop^ooi,  6at  rt  fiXori'  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  (and  yet  ihey 

juis  (wt/pu^flat  Toi>r  uaSf/TJi;  oirijv,  ti  were  certainly  very  far  from  proceeding  to 

inf  iKUUTOv  airHv,  (if  avTol  KoXoiifli,  Korup-  the  same  length  in  this  opposition  as  Mar- 

•Saueva.    Euseb.  1.  T.  c.  28.  cion  did,)  this  cannot  possibly  be  regarded 

■  We   Infer   this   from   the  remarkable  as  sufficient  evidence  of  any  relationship 

words  in  the  controversial  notice  jast  cited,  of  Chdrs  with  the  sect  of  Mardon.    They 

Boseb.  1.  V.  c  28 :  'Eviot  ff  oiruw  ou6k  tq.  were  driven  to  this  result  fl-om  an  endrely 

p&aaetv  !)^luaav  aiT&c  (ruf  ^po^uf)  liW  different  starting-point,  by  an  intellectun! 

inJiJJc  ifrniaiuevoi  tow  re  vo/iov  itai  roilf  tendency  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 

jTpo^^of,    itvo/ioti    Koi   iSeov    dokmiM/of  Mardoniles.    Had  they  stood  in  any  sort 

(bete  a  woi'd  mnst  have  slipped  out,  for  I  of  connection  with  the   sect  of  Marcion, 

do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  Ivcua,  nor  other  Christians  certainly  vrould  never  have 

do  I  believe  that  this  is  the  word  missing.  ii>^  so  much  to  do  with  them,  but  would 

Ndther  can  I,  with  Stroth,  take  these  words  have  repelled  them,  without  ceremony,  fi-om 

as  in   apposition  with  ^op"^,)   irpo^umi  their  society,  as  notorious  heretics.    Bat 

xipiTos  (under  (he  pretext,  that  they  woutd  neitlier  can  we  believe,  that  it  was  to  this 

glorify  the  grace  bestowed  by  the  gospel)  party  the  opponents  belonged,  whom  Ter- 

clc  laxaTO"  ujruAeiaf  SitSpon  tamMir^riaav,  tnllian  combats  as  a  Montanist,  (see  above, 

We  may  here  compare  what  Origen  says  p  525,  note  2 ;)  for  had  it  been  in  his  jiower 

of  the  same  class :  Qui  Spiritnm  Sanctum  to  charge  these  opponents  with  sui:h  errors 

alinm  quidem  dieant  esse,  qui  fuit  prophe-  as  the  above-described,  he  would  assuredly 

tis,  aiiitm    autem,  qui   fuit  in    aposrolis.  not  have  allowed  snch  an  opportunity  W 

fragment.  Coromentar.  in  epist-  ad  Titum.  pass  without  availing  himself  of  it 
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We  recognize  the  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of  Jolm'g 
gospel,  who  were  connected  with  thia  party, — the  so-called  ^Ifo^',  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  that  pushed  tlie  antithesis  of  Mon- 
tanism  to  its  farthest  extreme  on  the  other  side.^ 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Monavchians,  the  Patiipaisians,  the  first 
one  of  the  party  who  comes  to  our  knowledge  is  the  confessor  Praxeas. 
He  came  from  Asia  Minor,  the  father-land  of  Monarchianiam,  where  he 
had  made  himself  known  as  an  antagonist  of  Montanism ;  from  which 
circumstance,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  peculiar  direc- 
tion he  took  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  3iis  opposition ;  especially  if  we  consider  that  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  the  Montanists  itself,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
assumed  in  the  first  place  an  Old-Testament  form,  and  spoke  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Father  only.  He  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,^  and  by 
his  influence  induced  the  Itoman  bish  \  th  Eleuthents  or  Victor, 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommun  t  n  a  inst  the  Montanists  in 
Asia  Minor,  He  at  that  time  e  u  t  d  opposition  on  the  score 
of  his  Patripassianism  ;  whethe  t  w  a,  that  m  n  were  less  disposed  to 
examine  rigidly  into  the  creed  of  the     nf  or  that,  amidst  the  ne- 

gotiations respecting  many  other  mipo  ta  t  n  atters  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  church,  this  difFeience  in  doctnne  never  happened  to  be 
mentioned ;  or  that  Praxeas  found  in  the  church  doctrine  at  Home, 
which  as  yet  was  not  very  precisely  defined,  a  point  of  union  for  his 
own  views,  and  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  God- 
man,  perhaps  by  his  hostility  to  the"  other  party  of  the  Monarchians, 
won  over  the  public  opinion  m  his  favor.  He  next  went  to  Carthage, 
where  too  he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious 
interests  of  simple  faith  in  the  laity,  which  had  not  yet  passed  through 
any  process  of  theolo^cal  development.^  Yet  here  an  opponent  of  this 
doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  controversy  arose.  If  we  may  believe 
the  hostilely-disposed  Tertullian,  Praxeas  was  induced  to  recant  his 
opinions,*  Yet  we  should  here  probably  distinguish  between  the  real 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  fact  by  an  antagonist.  It 
may  he  doubted  whether  the  explanation  of  Praxeas,  to  which  Tertul- 
lian  alludes,  may  not  have  been  simply  a  vindication  of  his  doctrine 
against  some  falsely  charged  conclusions.  Somewhat  later,  when  Ter- 
tullian  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Montanistic  party,  the  controversy 
broke  out  afresh ;  and  he  had  now  a  double  motive  for  writing  against 


According  to  his  representations,  there  were  two  possible  ways  of 
construing  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas :  either  that  he  denied  the  exists 
ence  of  any  distinction  in  the  bemg  of  God  hunself —  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  any  duality  in  .God,  which  might  seem  to  be  presupposed  by 
Christ's  appearance,  even  a  duality  understood  merely  in  a  formal  sense  — 

'  See  ahose,  p.  526.  are:   DonnicnUbns   muMs   in  riwyilieitate 

'  For  the  precise  time,  sea  above,  p.  513,  doctriiuB,     c.  Praxeam,  C.  1. 

nole  3,  and  525.  *  His  langnago   is  ;    Caverat  pristinum 

'  Terlullian's  words,  where  he  Is  speaking  doctor  do  emendBlione  sna  et  manet  chiro- 

of  the  spread  of  this  doctrine  in  Carthage,  graphum  apud  psjchicos.    L.  c 
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and  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  simply  with  reference  to 
his  hodilj  appearance  on  earth ;  ^  or  that  he  admittod  the  doctrine  of  a 
divine  I^goa  in  a  certain  sense.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  not  only 
have  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  ChnBt  with  reference  to  hfe 
human  appearance,  hut  he  would  ha\  e  acknowledged  a  distinction,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  between  the  hidden,  mvisible  God,  and  him 
who  revealed  himself  in  the  woik  of  cieation,  in  the  Theophanies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  human  body,  in  Christ.  In  the 
last-mentioned  relation,  God  would  be  eiOed  the  Logos  or  the  Son.  By 
extending,  in  some  sense,  hb  activity  beyond  himself,  andso  generat- 
ing the  Logos,  he  thus  mtide  himself  a  Son.^  Now  Tertullian,  when 
he  expresses  himself  in  this  last  way,  has  either  failed  to  enter  fully 
enough  into  the  whole  connection  of  his  opponent's  mode  of  thinking, 
has  transferred  to  Praxeas  his  own  way  of  construing  the  meaning  of 
Praxeaa,  or  else  different  views  must  have  existed  among  Praxeas'  fol- 
lowers, according  to  tho  degree  of  their  intellectual  culture,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  the  church  terminology. 
To  tMs  class  of  Monarchians  belongs,  moreover,  Noeius,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.®  It  is  a  char^ 
aeteristic  fact,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  s^d  before  re- 
specting the  import  of  Patripassiamsm,  that  when  Noetus  was  cited 
before  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  to  answer  for  the  erroneous  doctrine 
of  which  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  in  his  defence  that  his  doctrine 
tended  only  to  honor  Christ.  "  Of  what  evil  am  I  guilty,"  said  he, 
"wheni  glorify  Christ ?" *  The  unity  of  God  and  Christ,  this  only 
God  —  was  his  motto.  In  proof  of  his  doctrine  he  referred  to  Rom. 
9 :  5,  where  Christ  b  called  God  over  ail ;  —  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
John  10 :  30,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ; "  —  perhaps  also  *  to  tho 
words  John  14 :  9,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  It 
appears,  from  these  examples,  that  Patripassianism  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  St.  John's  gospel,  as  well  aa  to  others ;  and  it  is  evident, 
how  slight  arc  the  grounds  furnbhed  by  tho  spread  of  such  doctrines 
for  presuming  that  this  gospel  was  either  not  known  to  exist,  or  not  re- 
ceived. If,  in  the  case  of  Praxeas,  we  were  still  uncertain  whether  he 
made  the  dbtinction  between  God  hidden  within  himself  and  God  in 
hb  self-manifestation,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  evident  from  the 
report  of  Theodoretus,  that  Noetus  made  a  doctrine  of  thb  kind  his 
very  stai'ting-point.  There  b  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  invisible 
when  he  pleases  ;  and  appeare  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases ; 

'  See  Torfallian,  c  Praxeam  c  27.  thatolhera  before  him  had  already  broached 
^  L.  0.  c.  10, 14,  and  26.    The  objections  one  of  the  siMne  kind,  among  whom  ho 
of  Baor  cannot  move  me.    The  passage  names  two  individnaU   nnknown   to   us, 
marked  c  14,  especially,  where  the  writer  Epi^nins  and  Cleomenes. 
ia  speaking  of  the  appUcadon  of  the  doc-  *  Vid.  Hinpoiyt.  c  Noet  i  1 :  Ti  ovv  ko- 
trine  to  the  Old  Testament,  leads  necessa-  i^v  n-ouu,  rfojoftn'  rile  Xpimov ; 
rily  to  this  result,  '  I  say  "jm-hapa,"  becaose  it  is  not  abso- 
*  Theofloretns,  together  with  Hjppolytna,  lutely  certain  from  ^e  words  of  Hippoly- 
flimishes  the  most  characterisdc  notion  of  tns,  whether  he  is  answering  an  objec^oa 
this  doctrine,  (vid.  Hieret,  fah.  III.  c.  S.)  iKtmUi/  made,  or  onl/  one  which  he  con- 
He  correctly  remarks  that  Noetus  set  forth  conceived  possible. 
no  new  doctrine  iOTealed  by  bimBelf^  but 
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but  the  same,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  begotten  or  unbegotten. 
Theodoretus  refers  this  last  expression  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  — but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this  instance  rightly  taken  the  sense 
of  the  man ;  whether  tlie  latter  had  not  in  his  mind  the  Tsimjirif  tou  Uyav ; 
and  by  this  he  could  have  understood  here  nothing  else  than  God's  ac- 
tivity mthout  himself.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  so  appropriated 
the  Logos-doctrine  of  John  as  to  understand  by  the  Logos  only  a  desig- 
nation for  God  proceeding  forth  from  his  hidden  essence,  —  God  re- 
vealing himself; — the  same  God,  denominated,  in  different  relations, 
"!■  and  ^yoc. 

In  the  conflict  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarchlans,  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself —  and  in  two  different  quarters, 
in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  latter,  the  doctrine 
of  subordination  became  firmly  established  in  connection  with  the  hypos- 
tatical  view  of  the  Logos ;  since  in  the  controversy  with  the  Monar- 
chians,  who  denied  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  that  distinction  became 
still  more  prominently  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  the 
Western  mind,  starting  fi-om  the  doctrine  of  subordmation  received 
along  with  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  is  ever  striving  to  make  promi- 
nent the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  connection  with  this  distinction. 
The  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  could  have  been  known  from 
the  gospel  of  John,  without  any  use  being  made  of  it,  however,  for  a 
speculative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  This  first 
took  place,  when  a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  particularly  m  the  Platonic  school, 
though  after  a  superficial  manner  and  more  under  the  impulse  of  a  reli- 
gious than  of  a  philosophical  interest,  came  into  contact  with  Christian- 
ity, The  first  author  still  extant,  in  whom  this  character  may  be  dis- 
cerned, is  Justin  Martyr.^  He  avfuled  himself,  in  his  speculations  (as 
Philo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  and  to  have  influ 
eneed  him,  had  already  done)  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term  Lo 
gos,  which  denotes  both  reason  and  word.  Henco  the  comparison  of 
the  reason,  which  dwells  in  God,  (the  Mjoc  hdMero^^')  and  the  revela- 
tion of  this  reason,  appearing  creatively  without  —  the  self-subsistent 
Word,  (Myog  'Kpo^ptKOf^  the  word  as  it  stands  related  to  the  thought,)  by 
which  the  ideas  of  the  divine  reason  are  revealed  and  become  actual- 
ized. Accordinn-ly  this  word  —  so  tauo^ht  Justin — emanated  from 
God  before  all  t  (b  ^  h  If  if  tat  )  as  a  personal- 
ity derived  froi  G  d  and  t  mately  ited  with  him 
by  this  commun  yf               — -adt     tnwhhl       not  arise  out 

1  Justin  deBcribes  oc              C                             m  to      ubt  that  ho  had 

divinity  as  one  tang  liim          re      th     ^  pe  prised  it  among 

UcidcaSui  TOif  lit'  a  D                po  to      Com  s ;  for,  indeed,  ha 

Tri-ph,  f.  S67.    Th  eem  g         mbe  m     laries   as   having 

Cli'nsi  as  tba  Son  God                hij,         bep          pose    par  y       be  apostles  them- 

sense,  he  thought  he                                                    (M  '    "^        ^i- 1— 


of  Christ's  life.  Sc 
the  scattered  alius 
John,  in  his  writings 


ijToffT  iU)  Mark, 

goapc     as  mm  mifun    ua  rtw  . 
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of  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  is  bronglit  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine 
■will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  aa  the  invisible  teacher  of  the  spiritual 
world,  from  whom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed,  Justin  employs  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Christianity  as  the  central  point,  where  all 
the  hitherto-scattered  rays  of  the  godhte  in  humanity  converge,  —  the 
ahsolute  religion,  in  which  all  that  has  been,  till  now,  fragmentary  and 
rent  piece-meal,  is  brought  together  into  a  higher  unity  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  full  and  unalloyed  revelation  of  the  absolute, 
divine  Logos  in  Christ,  with  the  partial  and  fragmentary  revelations  — 
so  fragmentary  as  to  contradict  each  other  —  of  truth  in  the  human 
consciousness,  growmg  from  the  implanted  seed  of  the  Logos,  which  is 
of  one  nature  with  that  eternal,  divine  reason.^  The  same  fundamental 
view  we  find  in  the  other  apologetic  writers ;  ^  but  we  may  notice,  in 
the  case  of  Athenagoras,  how,  in  endeavoring  to  strip  away  everything 
that  savors  of  Anthropopathism,  and  in  contrasting  the  spiritually  con- 
ceived idea  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  pagan  myths  concerning  sons  of 
deities,^  he  is  led  to  express  himself  on  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence, 
in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle  course  between  the  Monarchian  theory 
and  the  doctrme  of  the  church  in  its  later  and  more  matijred  form.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  above-named  Monarchians  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  authority  of  such  passages,  to  maintain  the  higher  an- 
tiquity of  their  own  form  of  doctrine. 

Thus  unfolded,  this  doctrine  passed  over  into  the  Alexandrian  school, 
whose  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  from  the  first  to  remove 
away  from  it  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of  sensed  as  the  analogy, 
for  example,  drawn  from  the  expression  of  thoughts  in  words.*  Already 
Clement  describes  the  Logos  as  the  ground-principle,  without  beginning 
and  timeless,  of  all  existence.^  He  transfers  what  was  taught  in  the 
Heo-Platonic  school  concerning  the-  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the 
vost  living  ifi  self-contemplation,  the  hypostati^ed  ideal  world,  to  the  ab- 
solute, the  6v, — he  transfers  and  applies  this  to  the  revelation  of  the  Lo- 
gos to  the  leather,  —  although,  at  the  position  he  occupied,  and  with  his 
mode  of  contemplating  the  "Universe  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  Theism, 
which  acknowledged  a  living,  personal,  acting  God,  it  was  stUI  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own  purpose  the  sense  in  which  all  this 
was  meant  in  the  coherence  of  that  philosophical  system.®  The  specula- 

^  Which  proceeds  from  Ihe  iji^rov  vavtX  *  In  Ihe  Aoj-of  Mi&3cto{  find   npo^opi- 

VEHEi  ivflptiTTuii  mipya  loi  T^yov,  the  kut^  icof, 

Myov  fapof,  compared  wiih  the  ioyiKAv  rd  '  'Atpoiwf  nei  (Swjp;t'f  "PS^i  ^^opxi  tuii 

iW,  icavra  rit  toO  ?ioyov  S;  Ifrri  Xpiorof.  ivrur.     Strom.  L   VIO.   f.   700.      'H   Tuv 

Apoiog.  L  f.  48.  iJjJV  "PJ^  tnctKOVierat  iK  toO  i^^oii  toS  in- 

'  In   Athenagoras   after   fte   fallowing  paToo  apcmi  Koi  jrp&  aUivav,    L,  r.  1  V.  f. 

form:  The  Logos,  as  God's  indwelling  rea-  B65.    Aoyos  aiCmtoi.    L.  c.  1.  VII,  f.  708. 

Bon,  projects  5ie  ideas;  —  The  Lt^os,  as  *We  aee  this  by  comparing  Clement, 

Word,  emanated  into  seif-subsistenee,  car-  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  537,  with  Plotinns,  Ennead. 

ries  them  into  realization,  Sflyof  &  Idcif  imI  HI.  c.  7,  seqq.    It  is  trne,  Clement  may 

tvepysiif;  —  aa  upoeMiiv  tvepyei^,  it  is  thac  not  have  taken  any  diing  from  Plotinus, 

b;  which  tlie  organized  world  was  formed  who  wrote  some  years  later ;  but  we  must 

oat  of  chaos.  presuppose  doctrines  .of  the  Neo-Platonic 

*  The  irpiJToii  yhviiiui,  obx^  lif  j-ewo/^tvov ;  echoo!  still  older  Ihnn  Plotinus.     Clement 

for  the  Father  had  from  all  eternity  his  Lo-  says:   'O   iSo);  ivamSctnTos  &•,  <*«   ianv 

gos  in  himsyf  fn-ianj/jovi/iof.    This  answers  to  the  Neo- 
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live  ideas  of  Neo-Platoniam  were,  in  his  case,  mixed  up  with  Christian 
intuitions.  As  we  observed  on  a  previous  page,  that  Clement  intro- 
duced into  certain  philosophical  propositions  a  religious  matter  which 
was  foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  strivbg  to  find  the  idea 
which  grew  out  of  his  own  Christian  coiisciousness  and  thought  —  thia 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life,  and  of  negation  and  schism  as  the 
very  essence  of  unbelief —  striving  to  find  this  idea  in  the  speculative 
maxima  of  the  Ned-Platonic  school  concerning  the  voUcA  But  the  Alex- 
andrian system,  which  sprang  out  of  the  germ  furnished  by  Clement, 
was  first  carried  out  and  moulded  into  its  perfect  shape  by  Origen  ;^ 
and  the  influence  of  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  continued  long  to  be 
felt  in  the  Eastern  church.     The  leading  ideas  in  it  were  as  follows. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  existence,  to  be  called  God  in  the 
absolute  sense  ;^  the  fountain  of  diviiie  life  and  blessedness  to  a  world 
of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied  to  him  hy  nature,  are  also,  by 
their  communion  with  him,  deified  and  raised  superior  to  the  limitations 
of  a  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  life,  which  flows  to  them 
through  their  communion  with  the  original  divine  essence,  the  more  ex- 
alted spirits  may  be  denominated,  in  a  certain  sense,  divine  beings, 
gods.^  But  as  the  ftiraSeof  is  the  ori^nal  source  of  all  existence  and 
of  all  divme  life,  SO  the  Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link  through 
which  all  commuiiication  of  life  from  him  proceeds.  This  latter  is  the 
concentrated  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  its  universal,  all-embracing 
reflection,  by  whom  the  partial  eradiations  of  the  divine  glory  are  dif- 
fused abroad  through  the  whole  world  of  spirits.^ 

As  there  is  but  one  original  divine  essence,^  so  there  is  but  one  ori^- 
nal  divine  reason,  the 'absolute  reason,^  through  which  alone  the  eter- 
nal Supreme  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other  existences.  He  is  to 
them  the  source  of  all  truth, — objective,  self-subsistent  truth,  itself.  Ori- 
gen  considers  it  very  important  to  hold  fast  the  position,  that  each  sev- 
eral rank  of  reasonable  beings,  or  ea«h  several,  intelligence,  has  not  its 
own  subjective  Logos,  but.  that  one  absolute  objective  Logos,  as  well  aa 
one  absolute  objective  truth,  exists  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of  the  divine 


Platonic  maxim  concernins  a  anpramtiona!,  second,  those  who  believe  that  they  possess 

inlellettual  intuition,  by  which  the  v(^,  ris-  in  Christ  .the  Supreme  God  himself,  (see 

ing  above  itself,  sottrs  to  the  op, — so  Ploti-  above;),  the  third,  tliose  who  are  conducted 

nnfl  sayfl  of  the  w :  "yne/^ej^jiKdt  tobto  Tifii  first  to  Some  notion  of  God,  by  reei^nizing 

ToC  tou  fvam,  Tivt  cS3,i(iJcoiro  Im^oXy  uiJpop;  those  higher  divine  essences,  the  divme  ta- 

What  Plotinus  saj-s  of  the  iwf  as  the  &ep-  telligences  which  animftte  the  planets.   Ori- 

ysia  ttpimi  kv  SiioSu  t&v  irkurav,  as  the  gen  argura,  as  Fhilo  had  already  done  from 

Iv  ™i>,  Clement  transfers  to  the  Logos.  Deul.  4  :  19,  a  certain  necessity  of  Polythe- 

1  Because  the  Zoyoc  is  the  iruwra  hi,  —  rS  ism,  and  in  particnlar  of  Snneism,  in'  ihe 

tlf  aiiThv  Koi  tASi!  airo^  irurrcvBai,  fiofoJi-  process   of   the  religiotis   developmenl  of 

KDi>  loTi  yiveaSai,  iarEpiaiiSurra^  bioiftevov  mankind,  ordained  by  God :   T^  Toif  ^ 

hi  airriii,  rd  Si  a-rtun^aat,  .Sitrraaai  iart  xai  Aiiva/isiiav^  kwl  r^w  vrn/T^  iivaSpafulv  fiaai, 

iioar^vai  xal  nepur&^vac  St'  aiadtiTav  Seav  Kivovfihtmi  n-epi  4eoni- 

'  The  &K?Jii  -Qei;.  airmjEOf.  toc,  uymniTui  JtfiV  iv  toStdi(:  laraadai  xal 

'  Mernxi  rjf  Ixetvira  iJtoTfjrof  i5eO!roioi-  u^  mimiv  tirl  elSiAt  Kal  Saiiiofia,     See  in 

iisvoi.    Intiraati^ty  connected  with  thia  dis-  Joann.  T.  Xir.  4  3. 

tinction;  stands  Origen'a  theory  concerning  '  In  Joann.  T.  II.  c  2;  T. XSXIL  a  IS 

the  process  of  the  development  of  Theism.  ^  xhe  airS^tog. 

Tltm/   occupy  the   highest   position,  who  *  The  airS^oyot 
have  soared  to  the  abroSco;  himself;  —  the 
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;,  which  binds  man  with  all  the  different  ranks  of  intelli- 
geneea  in  the  world  of  spirits.  "  Every  one  certainly  will  admit,"  eaya 
ne,  "that  truth,  is  one.  None  surely  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  truth 
of  Grod  is  one  thing ;  that  of  the  angels,  another ;  and  that  of  men,  still 
another;  since,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  but  one 
truth  in  regard  to  each  one  thing.  But  if  truth  ia  one,  it  rightly  fol- 
lows that  the  evolution  of  truth,  which  is  wbdom,  must  be  conceived  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  all  false  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot 
properly  be  called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom, 
then  the  Logos  also  ia  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to  all  such  as 
are  capable  of  receiving  it."  Although  the  Logos,  however,  ia  by  his 
own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  places  himself  in  mamfold  forms 
and  modes  of  activity,  according  to  the  different  positions  and  the 
different  wants  of  reasonable  beings,  to  whom  he  becomes  whatsoever  is 
necessary  for  their  well-being.  WMla  the  Gnostics  made  different  hy- 
postases out  of  these  different  modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same 
Redeeming  Spirit,  Origen  referred  back  these  different  hypostases  to 
different  ideas  and  relations,  (iwivoiai ;)  but  while  he  combated  these 
all-hypostatising  Gnostics,  he  opposed  also  the  Monarchians,  who  re- 
duced the  whole  Triad  simply  to  different  relations  of  one  and  the  same 
divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  independent  existence  of  the  divine 
Logos,  seemed  to  him  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  subjective,  —  to 
deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  objective  truth,  —  to  make  of  this 
a  bare  abstract  thing ;  for  he  could  not  otherwise  conceive  of  the  divine 
Logos,  than  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  conceive  of  the  voSf  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  "Not  one  of  us,"  says  Origen,i  "is  pos- 
sessed of  so  mean  an  intellect  as  to  suppose  that  the  essence  of  tnkh^ 
^d  not  exist  before  the  earthly  appearance  of  Christ." 

As  Origen  explained  the  several  designations  of  the  Logos  to  be  sym- 
bolical, so  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name  Logos  itself ;  and 
he  spoke  ag^nst  those  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  comparison  with 
the  ^'OyiK  irpooopwof,  which  seemed  so  inadequate  to  the  Alexandrians, 
held  fast  to  the  name  Logos  alone,  and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this, 
all  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  a  Myo;  was  spoken  of.^  The 
notion,  which  went  along  with  this  view,  of  an  emanation  of  the  Logos 
to  selfsubsistent  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was,  like 
every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations  to  the  Eternal,  conabated  by 
Origen.  He  who  fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  supposed  it  to 
be  eternal,  would  far  le^  fix  any  be^nning  here.  He  strove  to  banish 
all  notions  of  time  from  the  conception  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos. 
It  was  necessary  here  —  as  he  thought  —  to  conceive  of  a  timeless 
present,  an  eternal  now ;  and  this  he  supposed  to  be  intimated  by  the 
expresaon  "  to-day  "  in  the  second  Psalm.* 

Li  excluding  all  notions  of  time,  it  is  also  implied,  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  conceived  as  something  which 

'c.  Cela.  I.  Vril.  C.  12.  izpo^opuv  jrarpuf^  olovct  iv  avXKa^xilQ  KO- 

*  H  T^j-  h'kfiSda^  oWiO.  jdvTpi  elvat  t&b  v'i6v  toS  Seov. 

*  "Ewei  aaVEX''>C  CT'J"'™'  ^  Hijpevlaro  ^        *  In  Joaiiti.  I.  33;  II.  I. 
KOfiia  jiav  T-iiyov  ayaMv,  ij).  44,  1,  oioutrm 
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happened  once  and  was  then  over.  With  the  concoption  of  begmning, 
that  also  of  an  end  must  be  carefully  excluded  —  it  should  he  conceived 
aa  a  timeless,  eternal  act.  Origen  seeks  to  render  this  theogonic  pro- 
cess clear  by  an  analogy  —  by  comparmg  it  with  the  process  accord- 
ing to  ivhjch  the  divine  Hfe  developes  itself  in  believers  —  the  just  man 
not  being  born  of  God  at  once,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to 
him,  but  being  ever  bora  anew  of  God ;  so  that  all  the  good  he  does, 
proceeds  from  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.^  With  tie  giory 
of  God  exbta  also  its  radiation  in  the  Son ;  from  the  light  ever  goes 
forth  its  radiation.^  We  should  not  forget  here,  that  Origon  was  led 
into  this  view  by  his  philosophical  education  in  the  Platonic  school ;  for 
he  only  needed  to  apply  what  was  taught  in  this  school  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  ™  to  the  voix,  to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos. 
But  here,  owing  to  the  difference  between  his  own  fundamental  position 
and  the  Neo-Platonic,  a  question  might  occur  to  him.  On  the  Neo- 
Platonic  principle,  all  teleolo^eal  considerations,  all  will  and  action  of 
the  absolute,  were  excluded ;  nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but  a 
necessity  of  the  conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Origen'a  idea 
of  God  the  Father :  — hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  ho  conceived  of  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  or  of  an  act  proceeding  freely  from  the  divine 
will.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  later-developed  notion  of  the  unity 
of  essence  in  the  Triad,  it  would  have  resulted  from  this  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  he  would  be  led  to  distinguish  the  eternal  generation  of 
tho  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded  in  the  divine  essence,  from  a 
fiat  of  the  divine  will  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the  creation.  But  the 
matter  presented  itself  in  a  different  aspect  to  Origen,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  principle  of  subordination,  which,  strictly  taken,  excluded 
such  a  mode  of  conception.  And  this  result,  to  which  Origen's  princi- 
ple would  lead,  he  is  said  actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation 
with  the  Yalentinian  Candidus,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  emanation.  He  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a  natural 
necessity  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  creation,  we  must  conceive  of  an  act  flowing  from  the 
divine  will ;  but  he  must  have  excluded  here  all  temporal  succession  of 
the  different  momenta.^    From  this  view  of  the  subject,  Origen  was 


_ Canceming  the  just  man:  06  y&p  Hieronvm.  T.  II.  conti-a,  Rufin.  ed.  Vallarsi 

uiral  ipa  Tin/  SiKaun  yeyswHa^at,  WJ  Act  T.  II.  p.  L  p.  512.  Venet.  1767,  or  ed.  Mar- 

yrvmaSai  KaiJ"  isiumni  jrpajo'  iya3ilv,  fv  tianay,  T.  IV.  f.  413.     It  mnst  he  confessed, 

^  yewf  rJv  Meator  i  iStof,  In  Jerem.  Horn,  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  this  is  not 

IX.  ^  4,  wholly  to  be  relied  on  ;  for  we  inow  not 

^  'Oaini  karl  ri  ^uf  KoaiTinbv  toB  dmni-  wilh.  what  degree  of  cara  the  not«s  of  this 

yaa/jaTo;,  hrl  roaaiJTav  yevyarai  t6  iirai-  disputation  were  taken  down.    Many_  ex- 

yao/iii  tSk  Jo?i?f  Tofi  'd£ov,  preasiona  which  are  here  ascribed  to  Origen,. 

^  Jerome  sajs :  Habetnr  Dialogna  apud  do  not  agree  with  bis  mode  of  thinking  or 

Grfficos  Oi'igenis  et  Candidi,  Valentiniani  style  of   langui^.     The  oiow  definition, 

hajrcsis  defensoria,  in  quo  repngnat,  Dei  howovor,  aa  muat.be  evident,  is  well  sup- 

riliumvclprolamm  esse  velnatum,  (the  la^  ported  by  Origen's  system ;  and  it  is  easy  10 

tcr  certainly  he  coald  only  deny  so  far  as  it  see,  tliat  he  would  have  be«n  led  to  state 

was  loo  sensuonsiy  conceived,)  ne  Dens  Pa-  Am  in  so  expceflfl  terms,  only  when  driven. 
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also  led  to  object  emphatic  ally  to  tbe  notion  of  a  generation  of  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  (yevcijoif  Sk  ?%  oioiof ,)  inasmuch  as 
such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  natural  ne- 
cessity to  which  the  divine  essence  was  subjected  —  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  sensuously  conceived  emanation  —  a  severing  of  the  divine 
essence,^ 

In  conformity  with  this  development  of  ideas,  Origen  held  it  to  be 
quite  necessary  to  insist  on  the  absolute  exaltation  and  superiority  of 
God  tbe  Father,  so  far  as  his  essence  is  concerned,  above  every  other 
existence  ;  just  as  he  was  accustomed,  when  a  Platonist,  to  consider  the 
highest  tni  as  immeaaurably  superior  to  all  other  things,  and  exalted,  in 
its  essence,  even  above  the  i-oSf  itself.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore, 
something  like  a  profanation  of  the  first  and  supreme  essence,  to  sup- 
pose an  equality  of  essence  or  a  unity  between  him  and  any  other  be- 
ing whatever,  not  excepting  even  the  Son  of  God,  As  the  Son  of  God 
and  tbe  Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other  existences, 
even  in  the  highest  rants  of  the  spiritual  world,  so  high  and  yet  higher 
is  the  Father  exalted  even  above  them,^  To  this  distinction  between 
the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  of  the  Father,^  Origen  was  in- 
duced to  give  still  more  prominence  in  opposing  the  Monarchians.  As 
these  latter,  with  the  distinction  of  essence,  denied  also  tbe  personal 
distinction,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system 
of  Christianity,  to  maintain  in  opposition  to  those  the  personal  indepen- 
dence of  the  Logos,  Sometimes,  in  this  controversy,  he  distinguishes 
between  unity  of  eesenee,  and  personal  unity,  or  unity  of  subject,  in 
which  case  he  was  only  interested  to  controvert  the  latter.*  And  this 
certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  practical  moment  to  him  ;  and  be 
must  have  been  well  aware,  that  many  of  the  fathers,  who  contended 
for  a.  personal  distinction,  held  firmly  at  the  same  time  to  a  uniti/  of 
essence.  But  the  intemd  connection  of  his  own  system  required  that 
both  should  stand  or  fall  together ;  wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from 
the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  tbe 

irepoTV^  T^f  obaiac  and  the  h-Epimic  t^C  imoaraaeac  or  roi  Sittoneifiivoii.^ 

Prom  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we  are  bound 
to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son ;  whence  it  is  apparent, 
what  a  strong  practical  interest  the  Patripassians,  they  whom  Origen 
accused  of  knowing  only  the  Son,  without  being  able  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  Father,  must  have  had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But 
still  Christ  was,  even  to  Origen,  the  way,  tbe  truth,  and  tbe  hfe  —  as 

to  it  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  a  senau-  Tvporepov  dxc,  ioy/iara  aTr&paitav,  ia)S  ivap 

ons  eraanHUon-theorr,  or  of  natural  neoes-  ^aai  iopaToo  lait  doti/ioroc  jis^miraaiievw. 

eity.  2  In  Joann.  T.  XIIL  4  25. 

1  Against  those  who  erroneously  explain-  '  The  doctrine  of  a  ireporw  t^  o*(rJaf, 

ed  the  passage,  John  8  :  44,  as  rdening  to  in  the  dispnte  agwnst  the  iiioovauiv. 

the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  savs,  in  *  In  Joann.  T.  X  against  (hose  who  said, 

Joann.  T.  XX.  i  16 ;  'AXloi  iK  rd'  i^^XStre  'Er,  oh  /lovou  oliai(f,  i^Aii  xai  inoxei/iciup 
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ie  expressed  it  with  full  conviction,  even  on  the  grounds  of  his  own 
philosophical  system  of  Christian  ideas.  He  knew  of  no  other  way  to 
the  Father ;  no  other  source  of  truth  ;  no  other  spring  of  divine  life 
for  all  creatures,  but  him :  he  was  the  mirror,  through  which  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  saw  God.^  He  saja,  the  Gnostics 
may  he  allowed  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  right,  when  they  affirm  that  the 
Father  was  first  revealed  hy  Christ.  Until  then,  men  could  have  no 
other  knowledge  of  God,  than  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world, 
since  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him 
as  their  Father ;  and  it  was  by  the  spirit  of  adoption  which  they  re- 
ceived from  him,  they  were  first  enabled  to  address  God  as  their 
Father.^  He  recognized  him  as  the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Chris- 
tians derive  their  communion  with  God ;  to  whom  they  should  con- 
stantly refer  their  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  whose  name  and 
through  whom  they  should  always  pray  to  God  the  Father.  He  says, 
"  Why  may  it  not  be  expressed  in  the  sense  of  him  who  said,  Where 
fore  cdlest  thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God. 
Why  prayest  thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shoutdst  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  to 
whom  I  also  pray.  As  you  learn  from  the  holy  scriptures,  you  are 
not  to  pray  to  the  High  Priest  ordained  for  you  by  the  Father,  to  him 
■who  has  received  it  from  the  Father  to  be  your  Advocate  and  Interces- 
sor ;  but  yott  must  pray  t/irouffh  tie  High  Priest  and  the  Intercessor, 
through  Mm  who  can  be  touched  with  your  infirmities,  having  been 
tempted  ui  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  ^  of  God,  without 
«n.  Learn,  then,  what  a  gift  you  have  received  from  my  Father,  when, 
by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  that 
ye  might  he  called  sons  of  God,  and  my  own  brethren."  ^ 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Origen  unfolded  and  matured  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  with  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians ;  and  the  systematic  foundation  which  he  laid  for  this  doc- 
trine could  not  fail  once  more  to  call  forth  a  reaction  from  the  Monar- 
chian  party ;  for  his  views,  as  must  appear  evident  from  the  exhibition 
of  his  system,  were  hardly  suited  to  remove  the  scruples  they  enter- 
tiuned  against  the  hypostatical  Logos-doctrine,  in  a  way  which  would 
be  satiafiictory  to  ikem  at  their  own  position.  Eufc  Monarchianism,  in 
order  to  support  itself,  now  made  its  appearance  under  a  new  shape. 
Amid  the  strifes  of  the  two  classes,  there  arose  a  conciliatory  Monar- 
chian  tendency.*  It  proceeded  from  those  who  agreed  with  the  Mo- 
narchians in  contending  against  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  subor- 

'  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  ^  25.  as  its  foreranner,  must  lake  the  place  which 

*  In  Jaanii.  T.  XIX,  5  1.  -vol.  VI.  f.  288,     belooes  to  him,  between  the  two  above- 

ed.  de  la  Rue ;  T.  II.  p.   1*6,  ed.  Lpm-    named  classes  of  the   Monarchians   and 

malzsch.  Sahellios.    I  add,  that  neither  the  slrletures 

ofDr.Ullman.inhisHallischenWeihiiafthls- 

Srogiamm,  v.  J.  1835,  in  the  Stndien  und 
;riliken,  J.  1838,  4teB  Stiicit,  S.  1073.  nor 
Monarchians,  I  most' once  mnve  affirm,  that  those  of  Dr.  Bunr,  in  his  Bistor;  of  the 
(he  phenomena  presented  in  this  portion  of  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  of  such  force 
history  could  not  possihjy  he  understood  as  to  induce  me  loabandon  the  vievra  which 
without  the  supposition  oi^such  a  condlia-  I  hold  before, 
ting  tj^ndeMj ;  aud  that  Beryllus  of  Bosira, 
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dinaie  Logos ;  but  wliose  interest  for  Christianity  forbade  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  first  class  of  the  Monarchians  coa- 
templated  Christ  in  his  relation  to  other  enlightened  teachers ;  —  who 
felt  constrained  to  believe  that  he  pcssessed  a  speoisJ  divine  nature ; 
but  who  at  the  same  time,  as  their  reason  could  not  be  satisfied  to  re- 
move back  the  difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of 
the  subject,  must  have  felt  themselves  repelled  by  the  Patripassian 
hypothesis  of  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accordingly 
there  started  up  a  new  theory  coneeming  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
aimed  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  those  who  ascribed  to  him  too 
much,  and  those  who  conceded  to  him  too  little.  It  was  not  the  whole 
infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  him,  but  a  certain 
efflux  from  the  divine  essence  ;  and  a  certfun  infiux  of  the  same  into 
human  nature  was  what  constituted  the  personality  of  Christ.  It  was 
not  before  his  temporal  appearance,  but  only  subsequently  thereto,  that 
he  subsisted  as  a  distinct  person  beside  the  Father.  This  personality 
originated  in  the  hypostatizing  of  a  divine  power.  It  was  not  proper  to 
suppose  here,  as  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  taught,  a  distinct  hu- 
man person  like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from  the  beginning  under 
a  special  divine  influence ;  but  this  personality  was  itself  something 
specifically  divine,  produced  by  a  new  creative  communication  of  God 
to  human  nature,  by  such  a  letting  down  of  the  divine  essence  into  the 
precincts  of  that  nature.  Hence  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human 
are  united  together ;  hence  he  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory  of  emanation 
were  in  this  period  still  widely  diffused ;  as,  even  in  the  church  mode  of 
apprehending  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable, 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  still  but  imperfectly  unftJded  (it  being  hy 
Origen's  means,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  this  doctrine  was  first 
introdiieed  into  the  general  theolo^cal  consciousness  of  the  Eastern 
church);  — so,  under  these  circumstances,  a  theory  which  thus  substi- 
tuted the  divine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  his  own  essence, 
in  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gain  the  easier  admittance. 
If  we  transport  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of  the  process  whereby 
:the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  becoming  unfolded  in  consciousness, 
into  the  conflict  of  opposite  opinions  in  this  period,  we  shall  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  this  sort  earao  to  be 
formed. 

It  belongs  also  t«  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  modification  of  Monar- 
chianism,  that  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a  being  in  the 
divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  temporal  appearance.  Cer- 
tainly they  who  expressed  themselves  thus  did  not  wish  to  deny,  that 
this  could  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of  God's  eternal  plan  to 
everything  that  appears  in  the  succession  of  time.  But,  when  they 
gave  prominence  to  this  point  in  reference  to  Christ's  appearance  in 
particular,  they  must  have  connected  with  the  assertion  some  peculiar 
meEHiing;  they  meant  without  douht  to  mark  thereby  the  important 
bearing  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  had  on  the  execution  of  the 
divine  plan  of  the  universe,  as  being  the  end  and  central  point  of  all ; 
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to  mark  the  necesaity  of  such  an  appearance,  in  order  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  divine  ideas.  And  bj  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  ap- 
prehendiDg  the  essence  and  the  origin  of  Christ's  personality,  they  might 
certainly  ascribe  to  it  this  signifieancy.  'i'o  this,  then,  they  would  also 
refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  wiiich  speak  of  Christ's 
being  with  the  Father  before  hia  temporal  appearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  position  of  this  sort  was  Beryllus, 

bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in  his  times  as  one  of 
the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  church.^    The  peculiar  modification 

'  See  Euseh,  1.  VI.  c  20,  His  doctrine 
is  described  by  Ensebins  in  tlie  somawhat 
obscure  passage  in  1.  VL  c.  33 ;  Tiv  kv-  two  views  above 
piov  fol  np/fil^ecTii-VBi  tar'  liiav  oiaiac  irepi-  which  is  presented  in  the  text.  Why  should 
ypa^v  jrpd  7%  ik  avOpuTrouc  i-iridi)juaQ.  Eusebins  waste  so  many  words,  if  he  meant 
in  the  interpretation  of  lliese  words,  1  simply  to  attribute  to  Beryllus  a  theory 
must  agree,  on  one  point,  with  Baur.  and  akin  to  that  of  the  Artemonites !  He  would 
differ  from  Schleiermacher,  in  his  well-  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  in  this 
known  dissertation  on  the  Monarcbians,  case,  as  he  did  in  speakitig  of  ihe  doctrine 
and  from  DUinann,  and  maintain  that  jte/k-  of  Paul  of  Samosala,  with  much  more  heat 
ypa^  cerliunly  does  not  denote  a  circiun-  and  acrimony.  I  must  therefore  deddcdlj 
scription  of  the  divine  essence;  bat,  as  I  ohject  to  the  view  of  Baur;  according  to 
have  already  explained  the  same  thing  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
above,  and,  as  I  believe,  proved  in  the  first  point  ont  any  difference  between  the  doc- 
edition  of  this  work,  it  can  mean,  in  the  trine  of  Beryllus  and  (hat  of  the  Artemo- 
Bcientific  langnage  of  Origen,  nothing  else  nites.  We  mnst  next  compare  what  Origen 
than  a  personal,  individual  existence,  as  says  concerning  ihe  Monarchians,  in  hia 
contradistinguished  from  a  barely  ideal  ex-  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Tims,  which 
istenee,  or  a  mere  distinction  of  the  nnder-  had  a  strilting  resemblance  to  the  above- 
standing.  Compare  e.  g.  in  Joann.  T.I.  quoted  language  of  Eusebius;  bpt  which, 
Ij  42,  where  the  dvai  nar'  idiat  ircptypa^  unhappily,  lias  come  down  lo  DS  only  in  tlie 
is  opposed  to  the  Aval  barely  lar'  eirivoiav  Latin  version  of  Eufinas;  Qui  hominem 
iTipov,  the  ^unrooTOToi'.  The  words  mean,  dicunt  Dominum  Jesum  prtecognitum  et 
then,  that  Christ,  before  his  appearance  in  prscdestinatum,  qui  ante  adventum  cama- 
inity,  had  no  self-subsistent,  personal  lem  snbstantialiter  et  piopiie  non  exstiterit, 
mce.  He  could  thus  be,  before  this,  sed  quod  homo  natus  Fatris  solam  in  se 
different  from  the  Father  only  wit'  imvoiav,  habnerit  Deitatem.  True,  one  might  snp- 
OT  have  only  an  ideal  being.  This  mariis  pose,  since  the  others  whom  he  describes  m 
the  opposition  to  the  hypostatical  Lt^s-  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  are  the 
doctnne,  but  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Patripassians,  (see  the  passages  cited  above, 
Patiipasaians ;  for,  according  to  the  la.tter,  p.  576.  note  6,)  it  would  M  necessary  to 
there  waa  not  acknowledged  to  be  in  Christ,  mfcr  tJiat  we  are  to  conceive  here  of  the 
even  when  he  appeared  on  the  earth,  any  same  class  ot  Monarchians  as  in  the  nassa- 
otriia  Kaf  l&av  mpiypa^v  iripa,  in  rela-  ges  quoted  altove,  (p.  676-7,  note  4,  begin- 
Uon  to  the  essence  of  the  Father.  But  we  ning  at  line  IS:)  but, on  the  other  hnnd,  it  is 
must  now  bring  in  also  the  second  part  of  to  be  considered  that  Ocigen's  expression 
the  description!  /njiK  fiitv  flednjra  lAlav  denotes  higher  views  of  the  divine  element 
Ixav,  dH'  ^mtoliTtvo/itwflt  abr^  pmiriv  rriv  in  Christ,  than  we  can  attribute  10  (he  first 
TtoTpuop/.  The  explanation  of  this  passage  class  of  Monarchians,  —  (hat  Origen  would 
by  Baur,  who  professes  to  adhere  to  the  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  more 
etymological  and  original  meaning  of  the  strongly  agamst  these,  and  that  be  bad  al- 
word  in>XiTevefTi9ai,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  ready  spoken  before  of  those  who  held 
somewhat  arbitmy  and  artificial.  The  ChristlobeanierB  man.and  therefore  would 
word  denotes,  according  to  (he  use  of  tan-'  not  have  repeated  it  We  find  in  these 
gnage  in  that  period,  and  according  to  the  words,  Uien,  a  confirmation  of  our  views. 
context,  certainly  nothing  else  than  (he  no-  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  of  itself,  that 
tion  of  tnif UK^Jt luf .  How  such  an  expression  Benll  supposed  no  human  soul  in  Christ, 
would  assert  too  mnch,  if  it  was  meant  to  distinct  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divine 
denote  barely  a  certain  imDorldrig  of  God  natare  in  him,  I  see  not  why  we  may  not 
upon  a  man  stfmding  under  hia  special  in-  be  warranted  to  place  in  connection  with 
flucnce.  These  wo^s  would  rather  char-  this  ^e  report  of  Socrates,  (lU.  c.  7,)  that 
acterize  the  view  of  the  Palripassians ;  but  the  synod  convened  against  Beryll  settled 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be  expressed  the  doctrine  concerning  a  human  soul  in 
here,  on  account  of  tlie  preceding  proposi-  Christ,    A  doctrine  so  doiermined  always 
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of  the  Monarchian  doctrine  which  he  presented  having  excited  contro- 
versy, in  the  year  244  a  synod  convened  for  the  purpose  of  setthng 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  great  Origen,  then  residing  at  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  in  Palestine,  was  drawn  into  thia  controversy,  heing  the  most 
important  advocatfl  of  the  oppraite  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  He  entered 
largely  into  the  dispute  with  Beryll ;  and  probably  hj  his  intclloctual 
superiority,  argumentative  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in  convin- 
cing the  latter  of  hia  error.  True,  we  here  follow  the  account  of  Euse- 
bius,  one  of  Origcn's  enthusiastic  friends ;  and,  as  we  no  longer  have 
access  to  the  sources  of  information  from  which  Eusebius  drew  his  ac- 
count, we  are  without  the  means  of  forming  an  unbiassed  and  indepen-. 
dent  judgment  of  our  own.  Yet  we  should  give  its  due  weight  to  the 
fa«t,  that  at  this  period,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  religion  nor  ehwch 
of  the  state,  there  existed  no  earthly  power  which  couid  force  Eeryllus 
to  recant ;  —  though  the  authority  of  an  episcopal  collegium  had  great 
— indeed  too  great' — power  over  the  churches.  But  had  it  been  tho 
purpose  of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  under. the  wdght  of 
theirnumbers,  theyneedednotto  call  to  their  aid  the  banished  and  heret- 
ical presbyter,  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge.  Nor  was  Ori- 
gen a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhelm  another  by  the  weight 
of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his  mtellect. 

It  is  the  men  of  tho  Alexandrian  school  alone,  who  fiimish  us  the 
rare  example  of  such  theological  conferences,  which,  instead  of  results 
ing  in  still  greater  divisions,  created  a  union  of  feehngs.  Such  was 
the  influence  of.  men  who  were  not  slaves  to-  the  mere  letter,  and  who 
knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truth,  the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome's  account,^  Eeryllus  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Origen  for, the  instruction  he  had  received  from  him.  We 
have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  yet  the  account  of  Jerome  is  not  so 
much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  Eusebius. 

If  the  midway  tendency  of  Eeryllus  was  thus  obliged  to  yield  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon  notice  the  appear- 
ance of  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  still  more  sys- 
tematic form.  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais  in  Pentapolis,  Africa,  who  pro- 
ceeded still  fiirther  in  the  path  struck  out  by  Eeryllus,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  original  and  profound  thinker  among  the  Monarchiaus. 
Unhappily  we  have  only  a  few  fragmentary  remains  of  his  system,  from 
which  we  must  seek  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  and  among  which  not  a 
little  still  remains  doubtful  or  obscure.  Since  the  time  of  Schlciermach- 
er's  profound  dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  obtained  some 
considerable  currency,  that  Sabellius  shows,  particularly  in  one  respect, 
an  important  advance  in  the  further  development  of  the  Monarchian 
theory.     While,  for  instance,  the  earlier  Monarchian  tendencies  agreed 

leads  w  to  inf^r  its  opposite  as  the  means  hoth  were  nniled  also  in  his  polemical  ef- 

hj  wliieh  it  was  distinctly  hronght  oat.  And  forls.     Thus  we  mnst  reckon  Betj'll  with 

since,  in  the  case  of  Oiigen,  his  Lpm)s-doc-  those  who  held   Christ  lo  be  a  tv  irivf 

trine  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  doe-  iaivSerm'.     Orig,  in  Matth,  T.  XVL  4  8. 
trine  concerning  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  it         '  De  vir.  iUustr.  c  60 
becomes  so  much  die  more  probable,  tiiat 
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with  tlie  system  of  the  Logos-doctrine  so  far  aa  this,  that  they  consid- 
ered the  name  of  God  the  Father  to  he  a  designation  of  the  primal 
divine  essence,  and  ali  besides  this  to  he  something  derived  ;  SabelHus, 
on  the  other  hand,  referred  all  the  three  names  of  the  Triad  to  relations 
wholly  coordinate.  The  names  Father,  Logos,^  and  Holy  Ghost,  would, 
according  to  him,  be,  afterthe  same  manner,  designations  of  three  dif- 
ferent phases,  nnder  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All 
the  three  would  belong  together,  to  designate,  in  a  manner  exhaustbag 
the  whole  truth,  the  relation  of  Gfod  to  the  world.  There  would  thus 
he  the  general  antitheas  between  the  Absolute,  the  essence  of  God  in  him- 
self, the  fwvuc,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  pure  designation  of  the 
Absolute,  of  the  ov  ;  and  the  Triad,  hy  which  would  be  denoted  the 
different  relations  of  the  self-€voIving  /lovof  to  the  creation.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  several  sayings  of  SabelHus,  ^cording  to  which  one  might 
suppose,  that  he  would  have  distinguished  Gtod  the  Fath^,  as  well  as 
the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  tlie  [lovus  in  itself;  as  for  instance, 
when  he  taught  that  the  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Triad.^  But,  in 
other  places,  he  clearly  identified  the  Father  with  the  fiovic,  and  con- 
sidered him  as  the  fundamental  subject,  which,  when  hidden  within  him- 
self, was  the  pure  Monas,  (the  or,")  and,  when  revealing  himself,  unfolded 
his  essence  to  a  Triad, as  he  expressly  says:  "The Father  remains  the 
same,  but  evolves  himself  in  the  Son  and  Spirit."^  It  is  this  only  that 
distinguishes  Sabellius  from  the  other  Monarchians ;  — he  received  the 
whole  Triad,  and,  along  with  the  rest,  the  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
into  his  Monarchian  theory. 

How  the  one  divine  essence  comes  t«  be  called  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  different  relations  or  modes  of  activity  into  which  it 
enters,  he  sought  to  illustrate  by  various  comparisons.  What  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  says  about  the  relation  of  the  multifarious  modes  of  activity 
and  gifts  to  one  Spirit,  who,  persisting  in  his  oneness,  exhibits  himself 
notwithstanding  in  these  manifold  forms,  —  this  Sabellius  transferred  to 
the  self-evolution  of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.*    That  which  is,  in  itr 

'  Or,  aecording  lo  Baur's  view,  "  Son."  giiage,  but  imputed  to  him  a  mods  of  eit- 
^  'H  /lOHfif  irtanni^HCTo  yeyovs  rpiaj-.  pression  to  wiiich  he  was  a  slranger.  Even 
Athaims;  orat.  IV.  c  Arian.  j  18.  We  may  when  Sabellius  designates  the  Palher  aa 
especially  advert  Ut  the  fact,  that  the  qnes-  one  of  Uie  irpoouTro,  it  still  by  no  meana 
tion  oecurred  even  to  Athanasius,  whether  follows,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  he  could 
SaheiliuB  did  not  distinguish  the  /jtouc  from  not  emplov  this  name  i^so  to  designate  the 
the  Fiuher.  'EktAc  el  fi^  i;  ^eyo/xivn  irap'  (uniiif.  The  same  name  which  deaigiiatea 
airu  /tovHi  M^  ri  ian  wopS  rdji  jroTfpa. — •  the  iiv  in  itself,  serves  also  to  distinguish  it 
'Slare  elrai  fiocodn,  eha  lai  jraHpa  KoivlAv  from  the  different  phases  of  its  self-manifes- 
Koi  mieiiiia.  Bnt  as  Athanasius,  in  tliia  tatlon  and  self-commnnication.  In  its  re- 
place, is  only  aiming  to  show  Sabeilins,  that,  lation  to  the  other  hnivoiaic  under  which 
eonpcive  of  the  matter  os  he  might,  he  must  God  is  conceived,  the  one  which  designates 
still  find  that  he  fell  into  absutdi^es,  we  originally  God's  essence  in  itself  is  also  the 
ought  not  to  lay  too  much  statss  on  this  name  of  a  particular  cttivoia,  different  from 
imputation  of  consequences,  aa  helping  to  the  others.  When  God  speaks  as  the  in>, 
determine  the  doctrine  really  taught  by  the  this  too  is  a  irpooiMrm',  in  which  he  presents 
man.  himself. 

B  'O  miTi)p  6  airh^  plv  ioTc,  jtiarvveTai  *  'Offjrep  iiaipleei^  j^o/iHi^iirup  elai,  rh  i!i 

^  HI  vltni  Kai  irveS/io.    Athanas.  orat  IV.  alrri  nvei/ut.  oSru  nal  S  jiaT^p  i  airof  kan, 

i  25.     I  do  not  sec  with  what  propriety  it  wTia-rivcTai  6e  eff  vUni  Koi  m/^fia.  Athanas. 

fan  he  osserled,  that  Athanasius  has  notal-  orat.  IV.  5  25. 
lowed  Sabellius  here  to  use  his  own  Ian- 
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self,  ancl  continues  to  be,  one,  presents  itself,  in  its  manifestation,  as 
threefold.  He  is  said  to  have  made  uae  also  of  tte  following  compari- 
son, drawn  from  the  sun.  "  As  in  the  sun  we  may  dbtinguish  its  pro- 
per substance,^  its  round  shape,  and  its  power  of  communicating  warmth 
and  light,  so  may  we  distinguish  in  God  his  proper  self-subsislent  es- 
eenCB,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Logos,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  diffusing  the  warmth  and  glow  of  life  through  the  hearts  of 
believers."^  He  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  church  phrase, 
"three  persons,"  (trea  personas,  rpia  wpoaomay)  but  he  took  it  in  an- 
other sense,  as  denoting  diSereat  parts,  or  peraoniScations,  which  the  one 
divine  essence  assumed  according  to  varying  circumstances  and  occa- 
sions. According  as  it  behooved  that  God  should  be  represented  act- 
ing in  this  or  that  particular  way,  so  would  the  same  one  subject  be 
introduced  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  under  different  personifications,^  as 
Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.* 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine  Essence, 
proceeding  forth  from  the  udty  of  its  solitary,  absolute  being,  is  the 
ground  and  pre-supposition  of  the  whole  creation.  The  self-expression 
of  the  Supreme  Being  —  the  6v  becoming  Logos  ^  — ^  is  the  ground  of 

•  The  iv,  the  pwof.  only  in  this  divine  being,  become  an  aclaal, 
'Epiphsn.  hsres.  69.    I  leave  it  anSe-     concrete  existence,  tJial  Father,  Son,  and 

tecmined,  whether  Snhellius  nuido  nse  also  Holy  Ghost  would  constitute  three  eoiirdi- 
of  t!ie  comparison  drawn  from  the  Irkfio-  nato  designations,  enhansting  the  whole 
toiRj  of  man's  nature,  body,  sool,  and  spirit,  sphere  of  this  being,  and  corresponding  to 
aclnally  in  this  form.  It  seema  to  me  not  the  IJiree  momenta,  or  periods  of  the  uni- 
like  his  nsnal  subtle  manner.  vei^e,  in  its  historical  development.  Hence, 
'  It  ia  plain  from  Sabellius'  language,  that  again,  thcv  would  not  sabsist  simultaneous- 
he  attached  no  other  sense  than  this  to  the  ly,  but  follow  one  after  the  other ;  so  that, 
term  Trpoauiron.  The  word,  however,  has  when  (he  ■Kpoetumv  of  the  Son  made  ila 
sometimes  been  taken  in  its  signification  of  appearance  in  Christ,  the  Ttpiai/inov  of  the 
"  conntenanee,"  and  in  this  sense  applied  Pather  which  belonged  to  the  Old  Testa- 
toeicplain  ibeideaaof  Sabellias;  butlmust  ment  period  would  disappear;  and,  in  like 
object  to  this  as  wholly  arbitrary  and  an-  marmer,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  take  the 
warranted.  place  of  the  Son,  when  the  latter  disap- 

*  'Eva  /lev  dvai  T5  iirooTana  riW  i)«lu,  peared.  But  I  Cannot  possibly  look  upon 
'npoau-aotdadai  H  ini  T^r  ypa^v^  Suupapi^s,  this  inaenious  combination  as  one  which 
Kori  rt  ma/ia  t^c  bjrOKeiiiiviic  iKaarOTe  correclfy  represents  the  theory.  It  were 
jptiof,  Kal  vvv  uiii  rif  jratpiKAi  iavr^  nspt-  quite  contrary  to  (he  whole  analogy  of  the 
T^Siviu  ^avA^,  Srav  Toirov  KOipds  ^  jod  npo-  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  in  this 
vuKoo,  1™  cK  Ttif  vl^  ^pcKoiiaoQ,  vflv  iK  rt  period  to  suppose,  that  the  notion  of  the 
Tw  jTveS/iorof  vwoibea&ia  ■KpoauTzami.  Basil.  Logos  was  conceived  as  independent  of  that 
ep.  an,  S  3.  T^  aMjv  ijT6tiraaiv  irpdt  T^v  of  the  Father,  and  even  prior  to  it.  And 
tuioTOTe  jTopt/tTrfnToiioav  xP^iav  jurtanxv-  in  the  language  of  Sabeliins  himself,  all 
wiTlt^<TSai.  Ep.  235,  i  6.  Tdv  airfv  ScAv  those  expressions  relating  to  a  yei^^v,  a 
ilia  Tu  iiroKCi/ieu^)  Svro,  ffpSf  rtic  ina/iTfire  npo^liXKtiv  of  the  Logos,  refer  back,  with- 
Trapanarmiuttg  ipeioc  /itTO/iop^lijUnw,  viv  out  any  doubt,  to  the  presupposed  notion 
liiv  Ci  iraTepa.  vSv  ii  lif  vldv,  i*v  lif  rt  of  tlie  Father.  Baur  appeals,  it  is  trae,  10 
iyiov  mievfut  6uiX$ycfr&ai.     Ep.  210.  the  words  of  Sabellius  already  cited,  (in 

'  We  may  here  notice  the  dieory  of  Dr.  note  4,)  where  a  AaWfEdiSai  is  attributed  as 
Baur,  who  holds  that  Sabellius  did  not  con-    well  to  the  Father,  as  such,  as  to  the  other 

irpiaonra  of  the  Triad,  bat  conceived  this  the  three  mwnoTro.     But  manifestly  this 

notion  as  holding  an  altogether  diiierent  iia^yc<^M  has  no  reference  to  the  proper 

relation  to  the  &>dhead.    The  Logos,  ac-  Logos-notion.     The  author  is  treating  in 

cording  to  Baur,  would  only  denote  what  that  passajre  simply  of  the  different  parts 

stood  opposed  to  the  pure  be'ing  of  deity  in  or  peraonitlcationa  under  which  the  same 

Itself,  —  the  principle  which  supported  and  divine  subject  is  introduced  in  the  sacred 

maintained  this  being  in  the  form  of  an  scriptures,  speaking  sometimes  as  the  Fath- 

actual,  concrete  existent*.    It  was  first  and  er,  sometimes  as  the  Son,  (which  here  m 
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all  existence.  Hence,  says  Sabellius,  "  God  silent,  is  inactive,  —  but 
speaking,  ia  active.^  In  a  particular  manner,  he  recoguized  the  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  Logos  in  the  human  soul.  So  Philo  maintained,  that 
to  the  !iv,  no  creaturely  existence  can  have  any  likeness ;  biit  that  the 
soul  was  created  after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then, 
of  the  soul's  existence  was,  that  God  broke,  silence  —  the  lio  became 
Logos,  or  that  he  caused  the  Logos,  to  proceed  from  him,  —  begat  the 
Logos  from  himself.  Hence  Sabellius  could  say,  in  reference  to  majikind : 
"  To  tbe  end  that  we  might  be  created,  the.  Logos  came,  forth  from  God, 
(or  was  begotten;)  and  because  he  came  forth  from  God,  we  exist." ^ 

But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  true  destina- 
tion, which  is,  to  represent  the  image  of  the  iMvine  Logos,  it  became 
necessary  for  that  archetypal  Logos  himself  to  descend  into  human 
nature,  in  order  that  he  might  perfectly  realize  the  image  of  God  in 
humanity,  and  redeem  the  souls  which  are  akin  to  him.  In  his  views 
relative  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Sabellius  coincides  with  Beryllua.  The 
same,  remarks  which  we  made  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lat- 
ter, will  apply  also  to  that  of  the  former..  The  Logos  is  first  hypostar 
tiaed  in  Christ,  but  then  only  in. a  transient  form  of  ifcs  manifestation. 
Tbe  divine  power  of  the  Logos  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body, 
and  by  this  appropriation  begid  the  petson  of  Christ.  We  may  com- 
pare this  theory  of  Sabellius  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  a  class  of 
Jewish  theologians,  who  held  that  God  caused  to  proceed  from  himself, 
and-  then  withdrew  again,  his  power  of  manifestation,  the  Logos ;  aa 
the  sun  does  his  rays :  —  that  the  Angelophanies  and  Theophaniea  of 
the  Old  Tesfement  are  nothing  else  than  different  transitory  forms  of 
manifestation  of  this  one  power  of  God.^  In  like  manner,  Sabellius 
conceived  tbe  Theophany  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,.  He  made  use 
of  the  same  image  :  God  caused  the, power  of  the  Logos  to  go  forth 
from  him,  as  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  then  withdrew  it  a^n  into 
himself.* 

Where  Sabellius  expressed  bimself. strictly  ^  according  to  his  system, 

deed  is  not,  ia  (lie  sense  of  Sabellius,  idcri-  vpot^TJi&j/.    L.  c,  ^  11.    The  words  would 

tified  wilh  [he  Logos  abaolotBlj!)-  and  some-  give  another  sense,  if  we  preferred  to  nn- 

times  as  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  Logos,  .derstand  them  as  referring  to  the  Kfuvij  ktU 

therefore,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  mi,-  and  to  the  incarnation  of  ilie  Logos, 

these  three  wpiSatfmt.    Again,  according  to  But  taking  them  as  diey  read,  and  as  they 

the  scheme  of  Sabellius,  the  transition  from  are  cited  by  Athanasins,  tiie  meaning  above 

the  Monsd  to  the  Triad  be^na  with  llio  ascribed  to  them  must  .still  be  regarded  as 

jr3iiTiJ)i£(n3ai  of  the  ov.   Bnt  the  vlaTvuce^ai  the  most  natural. 

is  necessarily  connected  witli  the  genera-  ■  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  358.    As  the 

lion  of  the  I«goa.  Here,  then,  a  separation  light  issnea  from  and  returns  back  to  the 

into  the  several  TrpoouTra  must  be  already  snn,  opruf  &  irari/p,  tnav  0Bv?jiTai,  Shva/uv 

supposed.    And  if  the  noUon  of  the  Logos  aiiToii  iipomiSfv  iroiei,  Koi  Brow  ^oihiTai,  iro- 

waa.  intended,  to  designate  the   universal  ?tB  ivaarcMet  eif  iavrav. 

sphere  to  which  all  the  three  npiauira  be-  *  'S2;  inrd  i/fiov  TcfiA^deav  hiTlva,  ical 

long,  there  tvould  be  an  incongruity  in  con-  jrakiv  ei(  rdv  ^hov  avaopaiiovaav.  Epipfaaa. 

ceiving  the  Logos  and  the  S(m .  as  correla-  heeres.  G2. 

live  notions,  ftud  in  ascribing  the  incarnation  'It  was  somewhat  different,  when,  {per- 

to  the'L^os  in  particular.  haps  by  way  of  accommodation   to  l^e 

1  TSv  Sebv  oiujrwvra  /lev  ivewepjiirov,  3a-  church  terminology,)  speaking  of  a  genera* 
XounTa  Si  iaxiav.    Athonas.  oral.  IV.  ill.  Hon  of  the  Logos,  he  may  have  styled  him 

2  Ivn  //psk  KTUT^uucv,  mw^WtT  i  Jioyoi,  (ho  Son  in  a  cerUun  figurative  and  improp- 
itai    JTpnf/LiSovrof    airov    ia/i£ii.      Athanas.  er  sense, 

oml.  IV.  J  25,  —  or:  ii'  V"''  yf^ii''"lT'", 
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he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  the  personality  derived  from  the 
hypostatizing  of  the  Logos.  The  Logos  is,  in  itself,  only  Iiogos;  — 
with  its  humanization  it  first  becomes  the  Son  of  God.^  But  while  this 
was  the  original  doctrine  of  Sabellias,  that  the  name  Son  of  God  was 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  Logos  in  itself,  but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the  ad- 
herents to  this  system,  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  Attianasius, 
had  different  ways  of  explaining  themselves  on  this  point.  Either  it 
was  said,  that  not  the  Logos,  but  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  en- 
tered, was  the  Son  of  God ;  ^  or  both  taken  together,  that  which  re- 
sulted from  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  Logos,  was  the  Son 
of  Gudj^  or  the  Logos  itself,  so  far  as  it  was  hypostatized  in  the  man- 
ner described,  was  styled  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  three  modes  of 
expression  might  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  By  reason  of  this 
connection  of  ideas,  it  might  now  be  said  ag^n,  —  the  Logos  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only  in  reference  to  a 
certain  relation.* 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  coherence  of  this  system,  that  in 
it  the  personality  of  Christ  could  not  be  regarded  as  anything  possessed 
of  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory  appearance.  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  is  defined  by  Sahellius  to  be  this  :  that  the  Logos, 
after  having  conducted  the  souls  created  in  his  image  to  their  perfec- 
tion, would  return  back  into  his  original  being,  into  oneness  with  the 
Father,^  —  the  rpiar  would  again  resolve  itself  into  the  /m™r.s  Whence 
it  necessarily  follows,  that,  when  everything  has  reached  this  ultimate 
end,  God  once  more  withdraws  into  himself  the  power  of  the  Logos, 
which  had  been  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsietent,  personal  e^tence ; 
and,  consequently,  this  personal  existence  itself  is  annihilated. 

The  question,  however,  might  arise,  whether  it  was  not  the  opinion 
of  Sahellius,  that  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his  work  on  the  earth, 
God  did  then,  with  his  ascension  to  heaven,  re-absorb  this  ray  which 
had  flowed  from  himself,  and  by  which  the  personaHty  of  Christ  was 
constituted.  The  manner  in  wMch  Epiphanius  represents  the  doctrine 
might  seem  to  favor  this  view ;  namely,  that,  afler  the  Son  had  accom- 
plished all  that  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  was 
conveyed  up  once  more  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  light  flowing  from  the 
the  sun,  and  roturnmg  back  to  it  agaan.^  A  comparison  of  this  with 
the  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theo- 
phanies,  where  a  similar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm 
this  view-     And  we  might  suppose  a  connection  of  ideas,  s 


1  'Ev  opj;^  /iiv  clrac  \oyov  irrXu^  Jte  ih  *  Kar"  iirivmav  viAv  2iyctr3ai  rdw  ?ayov, 

ImivSpo-nnec,  Tore  uvo/iOTflai  viiv-  trpA  j^  Athanas.  ocat.  IV.  ^  8. 

T^  f  jTiflavtiof  /aj  elvai  vliv,  uMd  TSiymi  ^o-  '  At'  ^/iof  ytyiwrfrai,  Ktd  lies'  jj/ia;  Avof 

vov  KoZ  CiaKep  4  ^yo(  edp^  iyhero,  ain  Civ  Tpix",  iva  j,  Acnrep  j^v,     L.  C.  J  12. 

wpAtepov  odpj,  oOrwf  i  Myo;  tilfif  yiymie,  •  L.  C  ^  S5. 

oil!  £nf  wpSTepov  vlog.     Athftuas.  oral.  IV.  '  ne/ifdivTa  tAv  viiv  jcoipu   irore,  Caittp 

}  22.  isrlva,  Ko!  ipyae&fiam>  t&  Jtavra  hi  Tji  (o- 

rill'  elvat  tAv  vldv  toO  tftro  —  rdf  /lovoyev^,  earripia(  tUv   ivSpuTrnv,    i.vaf^^^h'Ta  £i 

Koi  pii  Myop,  olov.    L.  0.  i  20.  oStftc  eif  avpatibv,  tSf  iwd  Ji?iov  mit^&eiaav 
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like  the  following :  that,  after  God  had  withdrawn  again  into  himself  the 
personifying  power  of  the  Logos,  the  infusion  of  life  into  the  distinct 
personalities  of  believers  by  the  divine  power,  in  the  form  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  thenceforth  to  take  the  place  of  the  former.  But  when  we 
consider  that  Sabellius,  however,  seems  to  describe  the  emvoia  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  the  Logos  assumed,  as  something  permanent,  some- 
thing which  was  to  end  only  when  this  entire  -rZaTuu/wV,  whereby  the 
Monad  had  become  Triad,  should  cease,  after  the  purpose  which  the 
whole  was  to  subserve,  had  been  attained  ;^  we  might  rather  be  inclined 
to  think  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  person  of  Christ  would  cease  to 
exist  only  with  this  final  consummation.  Although  Epiphanins  enteiv 
tained  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have  arisen  from  his  not  under- 
standing what  Sabellius  had  said  respecting  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
redemption,  exactly  according  to  the  latter's  meaning.^  Thus  it  may 
be  explained,  how  Sabellius  could  join  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on 
such  as  believed  not  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gbost,^  since  he  con- 
sidered all  the  three  iip6cana  aa  continuing  until  that  final  consummation. 
But  the  question  may  still  arise,  how  Sabellius,  if  he  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity,  could  apply  this  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  since,  indeed, 
according  to  his  opinion,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by  the  hypostatized 
Logos.  But  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he  supposed  a  certain  actua- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  ia  the  ante-Christian  period,  particularly 
under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation ;  and  from  this  we  might  per- 
haps infer  some  such  connection  of  ideas  in  his  mind  as  the  following : 
that  the  ante-Christian  efficiency  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  related  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  same  Spirit  mediated  through  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God,  or  to  that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  striater  sense,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
Logos,  in  itself,*  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation,  stood  related 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  New-Testament  dispen- 
sation. We  may  here  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  a  former  page,^ 
concerning  those  who  are  said  to  have  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  actuated  the  apostles,  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets. 
And  thi^  the  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  possess  also  a  historical  signifi- 

'  TiTf  xp^'^C  ■n^.j/paSslci;!.  AtTianaa.  oral,  nothing  more  than  single  IranEitory  emana- 

JV.  ;  25.  lions  of  divine  power.) 

'  After  this  Etatemcnt,  we  may  under-  '  Aeeording  lo  Amobii  confllctns  cam 

sland  why  Dionjsius  of  Alexandria  (Euseb.  Serapione.    Bibl.  pair.  Liigd.  T.  VIIL 

1.  VII.  c.  6)  a<^CQsed  Sabellius  of  many  ^'■In  the  Old  TeBtament,"  said  Sabel- 

blasphemies  against  God  the  Father,  {so  lius,  "no  mention  ia  mada  of  the  Son  of 

such  an  expression  as  the  expaasioa  of  (he  God,  but  only  of  the  Logos,"  {/i^  clmaSai 

divine  Monad  inlo  the  Triad  must  hare  ap-  kv  rj  iiaXam  mpi  vloii,  iSMii  irtp!  ioyou,) 

peared  to  tlie  Oriranists,)  of  great  unbelief  Athnnas.  orat.  IV.  (   23,  which  perhaps 

with  regard  lo  the  incarnation  of  the  Lo-  would  lead  oa  to  presume  also  a  difference 

gos,  (inasmnch  as  he  looked  upon  it  only  in  in  hia  mode  of  explaining  passages  in  the 

(he  light  of  a  transitory  manifestation  of  Old  Testament. 

the  divine  power,)  and  of  great  insenaibili-  *  P.  582,  note  3,  and  the  passage  there 

tj  (livaiaSTida)   in   respect   to   the  Holv  quoted  from  Origen's  Comnientary  on  the 

Spirit,  (becanse  he  denied  his  reality  anS  Epistle  to  Titus 
objectivity,  and  had   represented   him  »s 
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cancY,  having  some  reference  to  the  succession  of  events  in  time.  At 
the  legal  stage,  where  a,  separating  guif  stands  between  God  and  man- 
kind, God  reveals  himself  as  the  Father ;  and  along  with  this  is  to  he 
found,  in  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  preparatory  agency^  of  the  LogM 
and  the  Spirit,  untU  the  Logos,  in  Christ,  hypoatatizes  himself  to  the 
Son  of  Grod ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with  human- 
ity, the  Spirit  of  God  now  becomes  also  a  real,  individual,  animating 
principle  in  the  human  personaJitiea  of  which  it  takes  posession.^ 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  "ffas  considered  by  Sabellius  to  he  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ori^nal  unity ;  —  that  God,  as  the  absolutely  one,  should 
be  all  in  all  —  in  which  sense,  probably,  he  interpreted  the  words  m 
1  Corinth.  15  :  28.  But  in  this  case,  what  were  his  views  respecting 
the  continued  duration  of  the  separate  creaturely  existence  ?  Did  he 
suppose,  that* at  length  all  existence,  as  it  had  been  begotten  from  God 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Logos,  would,  at  the  close  of  this  media- 
tion, return  back  again  to  G«d,  and  no  existence  subsist  any  longer  out 
of  himself?  Since  the  Christian  fiiith  in  a  personal,  eternal  life  stands 
on  the  faith  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we 
might  conclude,  that  as  SabelHus  made  Christ's  personality  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  transitory  appearance,  so  he  must  have  conceived  it  to 
be  also  with  regard  to  all  personal  existence.  And,  in  general,  he  who 
has  not  found  that  personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature,  can  subsist 
no  otherwise  than  for  eternity ;  he  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to  regard 
any  personal  existence,  and  especiallj^  the  most  perfect  of  all,  as  being 
merely  an  ephemeral  appearance,  wiU  find  it  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  conclude  the  same  to  be  true  of  all  personal  existence.  The 
pantheistic  element  which  lies  under  such  a  mode  of  apprehension, 
may  easily  push  him  on  further.  Athanasius  ^  understood  these  conse- 
quences, which  might  result  from  the  system  of  Sabellius,  But  as  he 
himself,  the  warm  opponent  of  this  system,  signalizes  this  only  as  ono 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  but  by  no  means  charges  it  upon 
Sabellius  as  a  position  actually  mfuntained  by  him ;  so  we  should  be  the 
less  warranted  to  attribute  to  him  such  a  pantheistic  denial  of  immortal- 
ity, which,  if  it  had  been  suspected,  would  have  been  more  severely  cas- 
tigated by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  At  the  same  time,  this  first 
shaping  of  Monarchianism,  which  was  somewhat  akin  at  least  to  a  pan- 
the^tie*  tendency,  remEwns  a  noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

We  need,  it  is  tme,  no  outward  ground  of  explanation  to  account  for 
Buch  a  system,  spnn^ng  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so  speculative  as  we 
must  suppose  tiiat  of  Sabellius  to  have  been.  But  as  there  are  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  this  system  to  what  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  theology,  a  report  of  Epiphanius,  who  supposes  Sab  elfins  bor- 
rowed his  system  from  an  apocryphal  gospel  derived  from  the  same 
source  with  toe  latter,  the  eiayyB'^  KaT" idyomim^^  deserves  some  notice. 


1  See  Theodoret  fab.  haret.  II,  c.  9.      ^  Aw/ioOirot  toD  y/rpm,  oiy;  inra^^u  n  uriijif. 

s  Ei  Iva  ipEit  itTMr9u(fEj>,  Trpo^AiJEV  h  3.0-  L.  c.  ^  12. 

vof,  Koi  TTpotWQiiToc  ourou  iiT^,  irj^v  6n  '  Exhibilion  of  the  gospel  hislory  acoord- 

dvaxapoeiTog  airoi  cif  rtv  jrartpo,  omiri  ing  to  the  Egjp^an  (the  Alexandrian)  tra- 

ieofieSa.    Athaaas.  oral,  IV,  j  25.    IlaAiv-  diuon. 
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In  this  gospel,  Chnat  ia  said  to  have  communicated  to  his  disciples, 
as  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  ■wisdom,  some  similar  notions  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad :  "  If  the  multitude,  who  cannot  ele- 
vate themselves  to  the  intuition  of  the  highest,  simple  unity,  hoid  God 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  different  divine  beings, 
tJtey  (the  disciples)  should  know  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
but  one,  but  three  different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  es- 
sence." 1  Moreover,  the  Sabellian  doctrine,  akin  to  the  pantheistic 
element,  that  all  antitheses  would  finally  resolve  themselves  to  unity, 
seems  to  have  been  set  forth  in  this  gospel ;  for  to  the  question  of  Sa- 
lome, who  asks  when  his  kingdom  should  come  ?  Christ  replies : 
"  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outer  as  the  inner,  and  the  male  with 
the  female ;  when  there  shall  be  no  male  and  no  female." 

Soon  after  Sabellius,  we  see  Monarchianism  revived  in  an  opposite 
form  by  Paid  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioeh.  Except  that  he  re- 
ceived into  his  system  the  Logos-doctrine,  after  modifying  it  by  that 
system,  he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  him  froin  the 
Artemonites,  with  whom  indeed  he  was  usually  compared  by  the 
ancient  writers,^  But  it  ia  worth  while  to  notice  the  contrast  which 
these  two  shapes  of  Monarchianism,  with  which  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this  period  terminates,  form,  when  compared 
t«  each  other,  both  in  respect  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  and  in  respect  to  the  whole  intellectual 
bent  out  of  which  they  grew.  While  in  Sabellianism,  the  human  and 
pei^onaJ  element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  ChrhVs  human  p^son  alone,  —  and 
the  Divine  appears  only  as  somethmg  which  supervenes  from  without. 
While  Sabelhanism  tended  towards  a  Pantheism  which  confounded  God 
with  the  world,  we  discern  in  the  theory  of  Paul  the  deistic  tendency 
which  fixes  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creation,  —  which 
admits  of  no  community  of  essence  and  of  life  between  God  and  hu- 
manity. 

^  Epiphan.  hseres.  62.     Concerning  this  t^  jiavTaaiav  M;  inOKd/dvov  KaraXau^a- 

gospel :  'Ev  aliT(^  yiip  nolOJi  TOiaETO  lif  kv  usi,  to6  uiv  &t  JjTOf,  Toif  if  uMo!V  Simv, 

nupajSvcTiJ  piaitipiaSCig  Ik   irpoawirou   to6  (if  Hv   amcuya^/'ivm'    &jr&    tovtov    aiaiir. 

auT^pof  iva^perat,  (if  airafi  iSi^XoihToc  roTf  Next ;  Tlapex^'  'f  ipariK^  Sianoia  Tore  phi 

/iaS^Talc,  T<rii  aliTdv  etvai  izarlpa,  riv  abr/lv  M^,  Tors  ill  Tpi£ni  ^vTuaiav ;  kvoQ  /j^v,  irav 

The  passage  in  Philo,  da  Abrahamo  f.  367,  ■  jrSiji?!)  tCh-  api-dfiuv  uXkiX  Koi  Tf/v  ydrova 

may  serve  to  explain  the  sense,  where  it  is  /ir/Moc  ivaSa  lurep^aca  ktX.    Tliere  is  also 

said,  that  the  ov,  from  which  proceed  (hs  a  striking  resemblance  between  Sabellius' 

tno  highest  AirUiUcic,  the  woujtk^  and  the  mode  of  expression  and  that  which  is  pe- 

^n^ikiiai,  appear,  according  to  the  flifferent  cnliar  to  the  Clementines,  a  work  which 

posilions  at  which  ihe  souls  thst  are  more  proceeded  from  some  Jewish-Christian  The- 

cr  less  pnrified  stand,  as  one  or  as  thi-eefold.  osophist.    Clementin.  H.  16.  c.  12 ;  Kara 

If  the  soni  has  risen  above  the  revelation  j^  iKToaiv  Koi  avoTcSSiv  ^  lumHc  A^f  dvai 

of  Ood  in  the  creation,  to  the  intellectaal  va/ii^ai. 

intaition  of  the  iv,  then  for  that  soul  ihe  "  Banc,  who  aitaeka  me  on  account  of 

Trinity  rises  to  Unity,  —  the  soul  beholds  one  this  assertion,  eontiibutes,  however,  by  his 

light,  from  which  proceed,  as  it  were,  two  own  rcpre.»entalion  of  the  mailer,  consid- 

shfldows,   God's   essence,   and   those    two  ered  npart  from  his  pnremheticnl  vcmnrks, 

modes  of  operation,  merely  shadows,  which  to  coniirm  tlie  same  view, 
fall  off  from  his  Iranscendeiit  light.    Tpi- 
VOL.  I.                                         51 
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The  Logos  —  according  to  Paul  of  Saraosata  —  is  in  relation  to  God 
nothing  other  than  reason  in  relation  to  man,i  —  the  Spirit  in  relation  to 
G-od,  nothing  other  than  the  spirit  in  relation  to  men.  As  he  contro- 
verted the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  ao  too  he  declared  himself  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of  an  indwelling  of 
its  essence  in  human  nature.  He  would  only  concede,  that  the  divine 
reason  or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated  in  Christ  after  a  higher  manner 
than  in  any  one  else.^  To  his  mode  of  developing  himself,  as  man, 
under  the  divine  influence,s  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  messengers  of  Grod  that  preceded  him.  For  this 
reason  —  because  he  was,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before 
him  had  been,  an  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  revealed  itself 
through  him  —  he  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God.  This  Paul  is  said 
to  have  employed  the  expression  "  Jesua  Christ,  who  comes  from  here 
below,"  ('ijjmwf  xptffrSf  tturioScv,)  in  Order  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  did 
not  enter  into  a  human  body,  but  Christ,  as  man,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  union  with  God  by  means  of  such 
an  illumination  from  the  divine  reason.*  And  hence,  indeed,  Paul 
affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos  came  do^vn  and  imparted  his  influence  to 
Christ,  and  then  rose  again  to  the  Father.^  Although,  by  this  theory, 
Christ  was  regarded  as  a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  scriptural 
and  church  ^raseology,  seems  to  have  called  him  God  in  some  im- 
proper sense,  not  exactly  defined.  Li  this  case,  however,  he  explained, 
that  Christ  was  not  God  by  bis  nature,  but  became  so  by  progressive 
development.*  If  his  language  was  strictly  consistent  wife  his  system, 
he  certainly  referred  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  —  to  the 
man  specially  distinguished  by  God  after  the  manner  above  described  ; 
and  hence  he  ever  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  Christ,  as  such,  did 
not  exist  before  his  nativity ;  that  when  a  being  with  God  before  all 

I  'Qrmcp  hv  avOpa-KOv  napSif  6 1610^  Uiyo^.  abToo.     These  words  migTit,  intleed,  be  un- 

Epiphanius,  tmres.  6T.  der^tood  (0  mean,  that  Christ  iirst  raised 

^  'Evoui^aai  kv  o4t^  tt/v  aix^v,  lit  Iv  himself  10  the  dirine  dignity  throngh  Ihe 
oiSevt  uXii/i.  Ha  tanght  o&  iTvyyeyeviia&ai  moral  perfection  which  he  had  attained  by 
T^i  av&puirivu  li/r  ao^iav  oimuiKif.  &Xi./i  his  own  human  efforts.  But  if  this  were 
Kani  jroMTTjra.  Paul's  words,  BS  cited  in  his  opinion,  he  would  donbtless  have  said, 
Leon^us  Bjzantin.  c.  Ileal,  et  Entvehen ;  as  lite  Soeininns  afterwards  did,  that  Christ 
which  work,  till  lately,  hud  been  known  only  raised  himself  by  what  he  had  accomplish- 
in  the  Latin  transla^on  ;  but  the  fragment  ed  in  his  life  on  earth,  to  Eueli  divine  digni- 
of  Pan),  in  the  original  Greek,  bos  been  pub-  ty,  in  virtue  of  his  s:lorificadon.  But,  in  all 
lished  from  the  mannscript  in  the  Bodleian  the  other  citations  ^m  him,  we  find  no  evi- 
library  at  Oxford,  in  Erlich's  Dissertation:  dence  of  such  a  separation  made  by  Paul 
de  erroribus  Pauli  Samosat.  Lips.  1745,  betwe«n  that  which  Christ  woa  originally, 
p.  23.  and  that  which  he  became  by  Ms  own  a- 

*  I  must  agree  with  Banr  on  this  point,  forts  and  his  own  doings.    In  the  srslem  of 

Tiz.  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for  Sabellius,  what  Christ  was  over  and  above 

supposing  that  this  Paul  denied  the  super-  all  other  men,  is,  in  fact,  traced  to  the  very 

natural  birth  of  Christ.  -" ' ""' '"  -*— '  ' '-  '"-" 

*.  See  the  synodal  letter  in  Euseb.  I.  Til. 


!,  that  be  stood  from  the  begin- 

ing  under  the  special  influence  of  the  di- 

ino  reason  or  wisdom.    Thetpn/coirj  fdrma 

'EMCiv  i  liyof  Iv^pytiae  xni  jiemmi  koJ    here  simply  the  antithesis  ti     ' 


hvnWs  npd;  tSji  imrlpit,  in  Epiphanius.  oni  —  to  the  uwutfew  answers  the  ndradeV' 

*  So  Athanasius  (de  Synoois,  c,  4)  repre-  and   so,   aceommodnling   HruBelf  to   t 

sents  the  dotlrina  of  the  Samosatians  con-  church  phraseology,  he  is  reported  to  ha 

cerning   Christ:   Tmepov  airriv   /ler^  ■n)v  said:  QeSf  ix  T^f  TzapBhov,  Sebc  ix  Naj 

ivavBaCnniao'   ix    jrpoKOU^   Tc&arraaifrSm  phS  ifSei(.    Atbanas.c,  Apollinac.l.II.  4 
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time  is  ascribed  to  him,  this  is  to  be  understood  aa  relating  only  to  an 
ideal  existence  in  the  divine  reason,  in  the  divine  pre  determination.  ^ 
Hence,  when  his  opponents,  judging  rather  {rom  the  connection  of  ideas 
in  their  own  mind  than  in  his,  accused  him  of  supposing  two  Sons  of 
God,  he  could  confidently  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  knew  of  but 
one  Son  of  Gfod.^  It  may  be,  however,  that,  where  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  terminology  of  the  church,  he 
too  spoke  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  in  his  own  sense,  understanding 
by  this  nothing  else  than  the  procession  of  the  Logos  to  a  certain  out- 
ward activity,  —  the  beginning  of  its  creative  agency,  —  what  was  usu- 
ally designated  by  the  phrase  Soj-of  irpofopi«or.^ 

Of  this  man's  character,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  composed  the 
^nod  that  condemned  his  doctrines,  give  a  very  unfavorable  account,* 
They  describe  him  as  haughty,  v^-glorious,  and  self  seeking  —  a  man 
that  eagerly  entered  into  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world.  It  is 
true,  the  aficusationa  of  polemical  opponents,  especially  opponents 
so  passionate  as  these  were,  are  seldom  entitled  to  much  confidence ; 
but  the  charges  in  the  present  case  contain  so  much  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, that  we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  wholly  without 
foundation ;  and  unhappily  this  picture  accords  but  too  well  with  what 
we  otherwise  learn  respecting  the  bishops  of  the  large  towns,  like  Anti- 
och,  the  great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  Eaat.^  These  districts 
were  then  comprised  under  the  empire  of  Zenobia,^  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judaism.'  Paul  is  accused  of 
having  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  in  a  dress 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  tlie  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  gain  favor  with  this  princess.     But  there  is  no 

0  pan!  of  Samo-  not  cerfainly  follow  that  he  himself  made 
"  -■--*--  ■•- -  ■  -  je  of  the  expression  j-evw^oif. 
*  Enseb.  I.  VII.  c.  SO. 
5  See  what  Origen  savs  in  Matth.  f  420, 
i.  Hnet.,  or  Vol.  IV.  t.  XVI.  i  8,  p.  24, 
thesis  is  set  up,  viz.  that  the  Son  of  Giod  ed.  Lomni. :  "  We,  who  either  do  not  under- 
existed  irpb  aluvuv  ob  irpoyviiasi  iM.'  oi/ai^  stand  what  the  tesohing  of  Jeers  here 
Kai  iiroDTwrEi:  from  this  we  mdv  infer,  then,  means,  or  who  despise  these  express  admo- 
(hat  Paul  taught  the  contrary ;  Tdii  vUm  too  nitions  ot  our  Sariour  himself,  we  proceed 
■9sov  oi^  iTtoBTuaa,  iiXka  ■npoyviiaei  ytA.  so  far  in  the  affeelation  of  pomp  and  state. 
Which  is  confirmed  also  by  the  represents-  as  to  ontdo  even  bad  rulers  among  the  pa- 
tion  of  Athanasius,  who  says  of  Paul's  doc-  gans;  and,  like  the  emperors,  surround  our- 
trine  concerning  Christ :  Aojuv  kofpybv  if  selves  with  a  jjuard,  that  we  may  be  feared 
obpavr^  KaX  eo^av  b<  ain!^  i/ioloj-rf,  t^  /ihi  and  made  difficult  of  approach,  especially 
TrpooptaiiCi  npb  bIovijv  tora,  ry  H  iirupff!  by  the  poor.  And  in  many  of  our  so-called 
ix  uvaiaper  uiiaScix'SevTa.  o.  Apolljnar.  L  churches,  particolarly  in  the  lai^er  towns, 
II.  j  3.  may  be  found  presiding  officei-s  of  the 
'  Mi  Sio  imaToa^Mvioi;.  Leont.  Byiant.  church  of  God,  who  wonlfl  refase  to  own 
°  This  is  made  probable  by  ihe  opposite  even  ^e  best  among  the  disciples  of  Jesns, 
thesis  in  the  before-cited  synodal  letter :  Aui  while  on  earth,  as  IJieir  equals."  Mijfe/iiai' 
TOi  Xoyoii  i  TtuT^p  iruimi  jrejroijiicev,  oii;)^  "f  l<!oioYiav  ^jriTpeirmraf  Ifltf'  &Ti  Kai  toij  ko?.. 
Si'  Apvtmw,  oM  «(■  6i'  imtrr^fai;  awmiOTarov,  ^Xnroic  rav  'Ijjoou  iiaS^Tdi',  dvai  jrpSf  qv- 
'/liiVT^aavTOC  pi"  to6  irarpiic  rtu  vlAv  lie  ?"■  roBf. 

(raw  Ivepyeuiv  xai  imnoararmi.     From  this         *  Married   to    the    Boman    commander, 

it  may  be  inferred  that  Paul  had  spoken  of  Odenatus.  who  had  made  himself  indepen- 

a  ao^a,  iTzurrT/pti  awir6aTaT0C,  and  by  the  dent  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ycvvnai;  of  Ihe  Xoyo^  understood  noWing         i 'louAiia  ftv  Zijvopio,  jioi  IlafiSou  irpoeim; 

else  than  an  kvcpjeia  ivuTrooraror  of  God  tov    Eo/ioootcwc     Alhimas.  hist.  Arianor 

as  the  Creator.    Prom  this,  however,  it  dot's  ad  Monachos,  j  71. 
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evidence  that  this  charge  was  well  foundec! ;  the  facta  of  the  case  re- 
quire no  such  explanation ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  Paul  adhered 
to  his  convictions,  even  after  the  political  circmostances  were  changed, 
Buffiees  to  vindicate  him  from  this  imputation.  It  were  more  reasonar 
ble  to  suppose,  that  his  intercourse  with  Jews  about  the  person  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  Paul,  being  a  man  of  the  court,  stood  in  high  con- 
sideration, may  have  had  some  influence  in  giving  this  turn  to  his 
doctrinal  opinions ;  — though  we  are  under  no  necesdty  of  supposing  even 
this.  It  may  have  been,  too,  that  his  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  con- 
tributed to  procure  for  him  the  favor  of  the  queen.  The  connection 
once  formed  with  this  powerful  patroness,  he  made  use  of  it  to  gain 
influence  and  consideration  in  seculai'  affairs,  and  to  suixound  himself  with 
state.  In  direct  contrariety  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules  which  had  already 
been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western  church,  (see  above,) 
he  held  a  civil  office  not  quite  compatible  with  the  vocation  of  a  bishop. ^ 
At  Anttoch,  the  profane  custom  seems  already  to  have  passed  over 
from  the  theatre  and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  church  —  a  practice 
which  put  church  teachers  on  the  same  level  with  actors  and  declaimers 
—  that  of  applauding  popular  preachers,  by  the  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, exclamations  of  applause,  and  the  clapping  of  hands.  The  vain- 
minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  al!  this ;  but  the  bishops,  his  accusers, 
seem  well  aware,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  order  becom- 
ing the  house  of  Grod.  The  church  hymns  which  had  been  in  public 
use  ever  since  the  second  century,  he  banbhed  as  an  innovation ;  prob- 
ably on  the  same  principle  which  at  a  later  period  was  advanced  also 
by  others,  that  in  the  church  nothing  ought  to  be  sung  but  pieces  taJcen 
directly  from  the  holy  scriptures.  Probably,  therefore,  he  ordered 
that,  in  place  of  those  church  hymns,  Pscdms  only  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  Paul  did  this  merely 
out  of  flattery  to  his  Jewish  patroness,  Zenobia.  It  is  more  probable, 
that,  knowing  what  a  deep  impression  the  sentiments  contained  in  those 
church  hymns  made  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  he  was  hoping  to 
banish,  with  those  ancient  songs  of  praise  to  Christ,  the  sentiments  they 
contained  from  the  hearts  of  men.  When  we  are  toM,  that  the  man 
who  so  carefully  weighed  every  expression  which  was  applied  to  Ghrat, 
delighted  in  the  incense  of  extravagant  flattery  heaped  on  himself,  un- 
der the  form  of  odes  and  declamations  in  holy  places  ;  —  and  in  being 
cafled,  in  the  swollen,  rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come 
down  from  heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  faith  to  such 
stories  from  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents ;  nor  yet  have  we  any 
good  reason  whatever  to  reject  them  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Paul  of  Samosata  to  introduce 
his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the  minds  of  his  flock  by  degrees.  To 
tins  purpose  served  the  change  which  he  introduced  with  regard  to  the 

1  The  office  of  Ducetiariui  procumtor,  (not  ho  was  already  in  possession  of  this  olBce 

to  be  confounded  with  the  DucenariuB  ju-  when  elected  bishop;  in  this  case  the  bish- 

deK,)  so  called  because  the  pay  amoanted  ops  would  accuse  themselves  for  tolerating 

to  200  sestertia.  See  Sueton.  Claudius,  sudi  an  infi-aciion  of  the  ecclesi^tical  laws 
c  24 ;  Cyprian,  ep.  68.    It  is  possible  Ihat 
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use  of  chureb  hymns ;  and  he  contrived,  ae  we  tave  seen  in  particular 
cases,  to  explain  the  church  terminology  in  conformity  with  his  own 
views.  Hence  it  might  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  previous  unsuccessful  attempts, 
that  the  bishops  finally  succeeded,  at  a  synod  convened  in  269,  to  hring 
him,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  presbyter  Malchion,  an  expert  dialecti- 
cian, to  an  open  avowal  of  his  opinions.^  He  was  deposed,  and  his 
office  conferred  on  another ;  but  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  his  favor, 
and  was  moreover  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  was  impoesible  to  carry  the 
matter  through,  until  the  year  272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  by 
the  Emperor  Aurelian.  The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision 
of  tbe  Roman  bishop,^ 

But  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  struggle  with  this  Monarchiao 
tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the  unit^  in  the  Triad, 
had  an  influence  in  causing  the  distinctions  and  gradations  in  it  to  be 
more  precisely  marked,  and  the  subordination  system,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  Origen  into  a  settled  form,  to  be  more  decidedly  pronounced, 
a  quite  different  relation  was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape  in  the 
Western  church,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  consider, 

How  differenllT  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  mmds  which  have  been  differently  trained,  is  seen  by 
comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To  Tertullian,  accustomed  and 
familiarized  to  material  notions  of  the  divine  essence,  the  same  difficul- 
ties would  not  present  themselves  here,  as  revolted  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Origen.  He  could  quite  clearly  conceive,  by  the  aid  of  his 
material  notions  of  emanation,  how  the  Godhead  might  cause  to  pro-  ■ 
ceed  from  its  own  essence  a  being  possessed  of  the  same  substance, 
only  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the  sun.  He  asserted,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  one  divine  Essence,  shared  in  a  certain  gradation  by  three  per- 
sons, most  intimately  comiected.^ 

The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  divine  essence,  is  not  numerically 
distinct  from  the  Father  ;  the  same  essence  of  God  being  also  in  the 
Son  ;  but  ho  differs  in  degree,  being  a  smaller  portion  of  the  common 
mass  of  the  divine  essence.*  Thus  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Western 
church  came  to  be  this  :  one  divine  essence  in  the  Father  and  Son ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  subordination  in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father.  Here  were  conflicting  elements.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  gtun  the  preponderance. 
This,  then,  constituted  the  difference  between  the  two  churches :  —  that 
while,  in  tbe  Eastern  church,  the  prominence  ^vcn  to  the  distinctions 
in  the  Tnad  did  not  leave  lOom  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity ; 
in  the  Western  church,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  unity  of  essence,  once 

I  From  Enaebins'  expressions  althongh  '  Sec  vol.  I.  p.  142. 

TheodoretnS   to  whom  perhaps  they  ap  "  Una  subslsiitia  in  Iribus  colwerenUbua. 

peared  offensive  explained  them  otherwise,  '  Deus  de  deo,  modulo  alter,  non  nume- 

we  mast  infer  thai  Ihia  eeclesiastic  too  ex-  ro     Adv.  Praxeam. 
erctsed  a  profession  not  wholly  befitting  his 
spiritual  calling,  tliat  of  a  rhloridan. 

51* 
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decidedly  expressed,  caused  the  subordination-clement  to  retire  more 
into  the  back-ground. 

Thug,  from  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  doc- 
trine in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  views  naturally  arose  on 
this  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  council  at 
Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the  polemical  opposition  to  Mon- 
archianism,  was  moved  to  condemn  the  expression  "  A/unwotdi',"  answer- 
ing to  the  doctrinal  formula  of  the  West  "  una  substantia.."  *  And 
we  see,  again,  in  another  noticeable  appearance,  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  those  doctrinal  controversies  which,  in  the  fourth  century, 
sprung  out  of  the  opposition  thus  prepared  between  the  two  churches.^ 

The  doctrine  of  SabeOius,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  the  church 
terminology  so  as  to  accord  with  his  own  s^tem,  having  found  their 
way  among  the  bishops  of  that  district,  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  since  the  whole  of  that  church  diocese 
fell  under  his  supervision,  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter  against  these  spread- 
ing tenets.^  The  opposition  into  which  he  was  thus  brought  with  the 
Sabellian  denial  of  the  hypostases,  led  him  to  express  the  dbtinction 
of  hypostases^  and  hence  too  the  doctrine  of  subordination,  in  a  more 
stiff  and  decided  manner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He 
made  use  of  several  expressions  which  Arianism  could  afterwards  fall 
back  upon.  He  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
his  existence  by  the  will  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  a  noiinio,  and  employed  many  singular  comparisons,  with  a 
view  to  mark  his  subordinate  relation  to  the  Father.  He  is  reported 
■'to  have  made  use  of  expressions,  for  the  purpose  of  afSrming  with  em- 
phasis that  the  Son  Teeeived  his  existence  from  the  Father,  which  aftei^ 
wards  became  favorite  mottos  of  Arianism  ;  as,  for  example,  that  he 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  he 
did  not  as  yet  exist.*  He  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
Homoousion. 

Certain  individuals,  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionysius 
a  disparagement  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  laid  their  coi  _ 
before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  the  latter  was  thus  led  to  com- 
pose a  work,^  wherein  he  opposed  to  the  different  tendencies  of  the 

^  See  e.  g.  Athsnas.  de  Synod.  §  43;  Hi-  nor,  of  which  fragments  have  heen  preserv- 

lac.  de  Synod.  §  S6.  ed  in  Athftniisius'  worlt  on  the  doctrinoa  of 

'  As  ihis  Rdniits  of  being  so  natamlly  Dionysius. 

explsined  from  the  system  of  doctrines  held  '  Alhanaa.  de  sentenU'a  Dionysii,  ^  14. 

in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  moreover  For  Uie  purpose  of  strongly  emphasizing 

the  reasons  ni^ed  by  the  council  against  the  oix  /iel  ipi,  he  is  reported  to  have  said : 

this   chorch    expression   answer  perfectly  Ovk  ifi  irpiw  yeviTjJj,  (M!  fu  ?roi£  Sts  obn 

to  Ihis  system,  the  account  is  for  these  rea-  frw.    Being  a  disciple  of  Origin,  he  may 

•ons,  if  there  were  no  other,  rendered  prob-  have  e^ipreased  himself  in  the  latter  way; 

able.    The  Ariansj  from  whom  we  receive  perhaps  to  mark  a  beginning  of  existence, 

the  account,  ore,  it  ia  true,  on  this  point,  but  no  bcdnning  in  time.    But,  in  truth,  it 

Bospicious  witnesses ;  but  the  tact  that  their  is  impossible,  since  Dionysius'  work  has  not 

warm  opponents,  Athanodus,  Hilartus  of  boenpreserveden^re,todetermine,withanT 

Poitiers,  and  Basiliua  of  Caesarea,  quote  degree  of  certiunty,  what  his  language  real- 

ihe  same  account  from  their  month,  yet  ly  was,  so  as  to  dislinguish  what  he  actnally 

without  contradictii^  it,  may  be  considered  did  say,  from  the  conclusions  which,  men 

as  a  confirmation  of  ils  truth.  ihought  proper  to  draw  from  what  he  said. 

*  The  leuer  to  Ammonias  and  Euphi-a-  *  'Auarpoir^,  fi-agruunls   of  which  woA 
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a  church,  that  system  of  the  unity  of  essence  which  had  become 
already  matured  in  the  Western  church,  and  from  which  every  trace  of 
subordination  had  been  nearly  ohUterated,^  Besides  tlie  Sabellians,  he 
attacks  two  other  tendencies.  He  aays  he  had  heard  that  many  among 
theh'  teachers  ^  had  fallen  into  an  error  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Sar 
bellianism,  viz.  Tritheism ;®  that  they  had  separated  the  holy  unity  into 
three  hypostases,  totally  alien  and  totally  separated  from  one  another. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  reconcile  it  with  the  general  shaping  of  Christian 
thought  and  speculation  among  the  Orientals,  to  suppose  tliat  those 
teachers  did  really  hold  to  the  existence  of  three  essences,  equally 
ivithout  beginning,  and  standing  in  no  relation  of  dependence  on  each 
other.  The  Roman  bishop  hero  assuredly  followed  the  reports  of 
others,  who  so  interpreted  the  explanations  of  those  teachers.  It  ia 
probable  that,  in  marking  broadly  and  strongly  the  distinction  of  the 
hypostases  in  the  conflict  with  Sabellianism,  they  may  only  have  so 
expressed  themselves  as  to  furnish  some  color  for  those  complainta. 
The  third  of  these  erroneous  views,  censured  by  the  Roman  IHonysiug, 
was  precisely  that  one,  according  to  which  the  Son  of  God  was  re- 
garded as  a  creature,  and  a  beginning  assigned  to  his  existence ; — the 
error  which  some  were  bent  on  finding  in  Dionysius  of  jUexandria. 
Now,  had  the  latter  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  difference  which  did 
really  exist  on  this  doctrine  between  himself  and  the  Roman  Dionysius, 
had  he  given  still  greater  distinctness  and  prominence  to  the  differences 
between  his  own  and  the  Roman  form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to 
defending  these  points,  the  signal  would  have  been  given  for  a  con- 
troversy, which  might  have  terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

But  Dionysius  demeaned  himself  according  to  the  spirit,  so  superior 
to  dogmatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  great 
master  Origen.  The  common  ground-work  of  the  Christian  faith  stood 
at  a  higher  value  with  him  than  subordinate  differences  of  opinion  ;  — 
he  was  more  anxious  to  preserve  alive  the  consciousness  of  unity,  than 
to  give  prominence  to  the  dividing  points  of  opposition.  Without  man- 
ifesting any  resentment  to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign 
bishop,  and  one  so  eager  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  concerns 
of  other  churches ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by  that  bishop  him- 
self, who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  tone  rather  of  a  judge  than  uf  a 
colleague,  he  endeavored,  with  calmness  and  prudence,  and  without 
denying  his  own  convictions,  so  to  explain  the  offensive  propositions,  by 
pointing  out  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  as  to  remove  all 
scruples  against  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted  the  principles  of 

have  been  preserved  in  Alhanasius'  book  jraira  hvayiai,     Athanos.  de  decreiis  sjnodi 

on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice  Nieenie,  <t  26. 

1  We  still  perceive,  however,  some  re-  ^  His  words  arc,  I.  c:  Jicivaaiiai  elvat 

mains  of  the  old  system  of  subordmation,  nvuf  rijt  jrap'  i/iiv  xanixoivTuv  noi  didan- 

when  the  FMher,  as  the  ipX^,  iJie  God  of  hovTOV  tUt  iSrim  2.6ym>  rairnc  i^^J-Jjruf  TVf 

the  universe,  ia  stjled  aMolntely  the  Al  ^pcw^aetif. 

miKhtj.    T^u  TpiuSn  elg  iva,  Cimrsp  etc  so-  *  0?  kotH  SiajitTp/nf  ianiKUVToi  Tp  2o/3rl- 

ov^Tp  Ttva^  jiiv  -di^v  rwi*  SXtjv  rhv  itca/TOKpa-  Xtov  yftJitTf. 
ropa  ^J'lo,  cvyKEfakaiova&ai  Kai  avvayei^dai 
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the  Romtm  church.  He  expounded,  m  the  manner  of  Origen,  the 
notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos.  He  was  even  willing 
to  tolerate  the  term  biiooietov,  ao  far  as  it  was  employed  to  denote  sim- 
ply the  relationahip  of  e^ence  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Father, 
and  to  distinguish  him  from  alt  created  beings  ;  though  he  had  it  to 
object,  that  it  was  a  term  not  hitherto  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  use, 
and  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  holy  scriptures,  —  an  objection  of  little 
weight,  we  must  allow,  against  e>  dogmatic  expression,  since  the  changes 
arising  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  gener- 
ally, and  from  the  new  errors  which  strike  into  it,  may  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  resort  to  new  expressions  ;  and  since  all  that  is  really  im- 
portant here,  is  to  see  that  the  notion  which  the  dogmatic  term  should 
express,  is  clearly  deducibie  from  the  scripture  doctrine.  By  this  self- 
denying  moderation  of  Dionysius,  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  a  schism  avoided  which  might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christiaa 
fellowship.^  It  is  true,  this  practical  union  had  no  power  of  enduring 
influence.  The  oppositions  which  had  once  made  their  appearance  in 
the  process  of  doctrinal  development,  must  continually  assert  over  again 
their  rights  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  strive  on  towards  their 
reconciliation  in  a  higher  unity, 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  want  of  correspon- 
dence between  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
and  its  notional  expression,  clearly  manifested  itself.  In  the  first  youth- 
ful age  of  the  church,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  itself  to 
be  so  mightilyfolt  in  the  hfe,  as  a  new  creative,  transforming prmciple, 
it  was  still  very  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  consciousness  of  this 
Spirit,  as  one  identical  with  the  essence  of  God,  had  been  thoroughly 
apprehended  and  presented  in  conceptions  of  the  understandmg. 

K  we  except  the  Monarchians  and  Lactantitis^  men  were  agreed  in 
conceiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  personal  being.  The  conception  of 
his  reality  and  objective  essentiality  coincided  in  the  Christian  thought 
with  the  conception  of  his  personal,  self-subsistent  existence.  But  the 
lo^cal  consistency  of  their  system  of  subordination  in  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, compelled  the  church  fathers  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aa 
subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  the  first  of  the  beings  pro- 
duced by  the  Father  through  the  Son ;  —  and  we  shall  perceive  the 
after-influence  of  this  tendency  of  thought  in  the  Eastern  church,  till 
lato  into  the  fourth  century.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  men  felt  them- 
selves constrained,  by  the  demands  of  the  Christian  consciousness  and 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  to  recognize  in  the  Holy  Spirit  sometiiing  be- 
yond a  creaturely  existence,  to  bring  him  into  nearer  relation  to  the 
Son  of  God,  and  assign  him  a  place  in  the  Triad ;  and  were  driven, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  logical  consistency  of  the  theory  of  subordi- 
nation, to  represent  lum  as  the  first  being  cfreated  by  the  Logos,  through 

1  See  the  frfEments  of  Ihe  second  letter  PaiJier  and  of  the  Son,  eum  vel  ad  Patrem 
to  (he  bishop  Dionjsins,  under  the  title:  referri  vel  ad  Filinm;  et  sanctiticationem 
'Eicj'i;!^  Koi  iTToXoyia,  in  Athanasina  de    utriusqae  personie  snb  ejus  nomine  demon- 

'  Wtio  is  supposed  to  have  explained  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  sanctifjing  energy  of  the 
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ivhom  Grod  caUed  all  things  info  existence ;  — tJie  tlionght,  proceeding 
on  such  diiFerent  assumptions,  must  entangle  itself  in  contradictions, 
which  would  give  an  impiilae  to  stiU  further  efforts  to  place  the  doc- 
trine in  its  right  shape.  Thus,  in  Justin  Martyr  particularly,  we  may 
observe  a  wavering  of  this  sort,  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
aa  one  of  the  members  of  the  Triad,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  relor- 
tionship  with  the  angels. ^  Also,  in  Origen,  we  observe  the  two  ele- 
ments coming  together,  —  the  sound  C^'sfwTi  view,  producing  itself 
out  of  the  immediate  contents  of  the  Christian  consciov^ness,  and  the 
speculative  view,  standing  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  considers  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  substance  of  all  the  gracious 
gifts  proceeding  from  God,  communicated  through  Christ,^  the  source 
of  sanctification  to  believers ;  and  then  he  describes  him,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  only  the  first^begotten  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  to  whom 

1  The  reasons  whlcli  have  been  presented  confronting  the  charea  of  a^e6tic.  ennmer- 

by    Oathohc    and    Protestant    theologians  ticcs  the  objects  of  rdigions  fforBhip  among 

against  mj'  exposition  of  Justin's  expres-  the  Christians;  Apol.  II,  f.  BS:  'Eaclvov  re 

sions  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  pre-  tat  Tdv  wap'  airaS  vlbv  k^'Sotra  not  SiSa^avTa 

Tail  on  me  to  abandon  it  See  (lie  lilenitnre  ifJi!  raSra  not  rdv  tuv  uUuv  iTn/ihriJV  loi 

on  thia  dispute  in  a  monograpKy  on  Justin,  i^oiioioo/i4vuv   uyaSHv    ayyihM    aTparAv, 

.._.i..n_  -..ii  _.. I  .1  -  lag),^  written  by  jniev/iaTe  ri  irpiyjignniiv  aspd/itSa  koI  ^rpof- 

it  has  been  at-  Kwov/iev,    Now  Semiseh  affirms,  that  it  ia 

Ehow,  that  Jnstin'a  notions  of  contrary  to  the  laws  of  language  and  of 

of  the  angels  and  of  crefttnres  l<^a  to  refer  the  woi'd  uA^uv  to  that  nhich 


generally  were  irreconcilable  with  that  follows  after.  But  the  simple  questioi 
view,  yet  this  objeetioti  is  set  aside  by  our  whether,  in  a  writer  like  Jnstin,  sncl 
narks   in  the  text.      Self-contradictory    instance  of  negligence  in  sttle  mity  nt 


ought  not  to  be  considered  as  supposed.    If,  with  Seiniscli,  we  lake  the 

anything  strange,  when  fonnd  at  this  stage  passage  in  this  way,  —  thai  Justin,  under 
of  the  development  of  doctrine ;  but  unless  iJie  term  diUtuv,  had  in  mind  Chi^t,  and 
we  return  back  to  old  doctrinal  prejudices,  understood  the  word  uyyE^  at  one  and  the 
and  overlook  once  more  the  essential  char-  same  time  in  the  more  general  sense  (of  a 
neter  of  the  process  of  historical  develop-  messenger  of  God)  and  the  more  limited 
ment, — the  besetting  sin  of  a  certain  narrow  one  (of  angel)  —  it  still  remains  certninly 
and  narrowing  church  tendency,  of  which  a  very  harsh  construction,  not  admissible 
however,  I  oanuot  accuse  many  of  my  op-  in  the  ease  of  any  other  wiiter.  For  the 
])onents,  —  they  must  appear  rather  as  a  rest,in  whatever  waythcword  3MJjv  might 
matter  of  course.  On  the  same  grounds,  I  be  explained, — a  circumstance  by  no  meitns 
must  protest  agmnst  that  which  the  Herr  dedsive  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
Dinconns  Semiseh  biinga  as  evidence  passage.  —  it  still  ever  remains  the  easiest 
against  the  truth  of  my  owti  view  of  the  and  best  way,  to  account  for  what  we  find 
matter,  where  be  says;  "No  representation  here  assodated  together,  by  referring  to  the 
certainly  clashes,  so  mndi  us  this,  with  the  connection  which  existed  between  the  no- 
scriptaral  position  and  the  common  feeling  tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  angels, 
of  the  ancient  church."  But  as  it  concema  But  in  no  case  can  I  concede  to  Hr.  Sem- 
tlie  scriptural  position,  we  have  nothii^  to  isch,  tbat  by  the  angel  of  God,  the  might 
do  with  that  question  here.  The  included  sent  by  Christ  for  our  assistance,  (Dial,  c. 
contents  of  the  divine  Word  must,  in  its  Tryph.  f.  344,)  Justin  could  have  under- 
process  of  development  for  tha  human  stood  anything  else  than  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thought,  go  through  manifold  intermediate  The  reference  to  the  passage  in  ^e  3d  of 
forms.  The  position  taken  by  Justin  con-  Zech^ah  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  qnes- 
stitutes  one  among  these  historically  con-  tion  here ;  but  if  it  bad,  it  wopid  be  rather 
ditioned  intermediate  fonns.  And  as  it  in  favor  of,  than  against,  the  necessity  of 
r^pecta  (he  common  Christian  feeling,  we  this  interpretation.  If  we  pay  any  regard 
do,  in  truth,  recognize  such  a  common  feel-  t«  Justin's  peculiar  style  of  doctrinal  lan- 
ing,  by  which  the  chnrch  in  all  ages  is  knit  guage,  it  ia  quite  impossible  lo  understand 
togetlier ;  but  this  common  feeling  did  not  this  term  aa  referring  merely  to  the  moral 
find  at  onee  its  corresponding  CKpre^ion  power  bestowed  by  Christ. 
in  the  forms  evolved  by  the  understanding.  ^  TS,??  ™v  ;i^npiraur(jv,  hepynv/iini  iirfl 
Of  the  twt)  passives  from  Jnstin,  which  we  toS  Seov,  Aokovou/jchj  inii  Toil  Xpiaroii,  lu 
are  concerned  with,  one  is  where  Justin,  in  Joanii.  T.  II.  ^  6. 
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not  onlj  being,  but  also  wisdom  and  holiness,  is  first  coniniunicated  by 
the  Son ;  dependent  on  him  in  all  these  relations.^ 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  dispute  with  the  Monarchi- 
ans,  the  doctrine  concermng  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  touched  upon  at 
all  —  a  proof  how  Httle  men  had  busied  themselves  as  yet  with  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  this  doctrine  —  how  very  far  it  retired 
into  the  background,  compared  with  the  significance  attached  to  the 
Logos-doctrine.  It  altogether  befitted  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  Patri- 
passianists  to  refer  everything  to  the  undivided  God,  the  Father  in 
Christ ;  and  to  considei-  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  his  agency  or  influ- 
ence. But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  impoiv 
tant  place  which  it  did  in  the  perfected  Montaiiistic  system,  the  pro- 
ceedings entered  into  with  the  adherents  of  this  scheme  would  lead  to 
more  accurate  investigations  of  this  doctrine ;  as  indeed  we  know  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whose  writmgs  presen'ed  to  us  no  specular 
tive  determination  of  this  point  is  to  be  found,  was  intending,  in  his 
work  on  prophecy,  (mpt  npo^n'oc,)  which  had  reference  to  the  dis- 
pute with  the  Montanists,  to  enter  into  a  fuller  development  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Accordingly  Sabellius  was  the  first 
who  received  into  his  Monarchian  scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  la  this  dogma,  too,  we  see  the  element  of  the  subordination 
theory  more  and  more  overcome,  by  the  matured  conception  of  the  one 
substance  in  the  Western  church.  This  is  particularly  discernible  in 
the  letter  of  Dionysus,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Dionyaius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, (see  above.^) 

From  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  (theology  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word,)  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concerning  human  nature,  (An- 
thropology,) —  the  two  doctrines  beiug,  in  their  peculiar  Christian 
acceptation,  most  intimately  connected ;  both  deriving  their  peculiar 
Christian  significancy  from  their  particular  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  —  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  From  the  doctrine  of 
Giad's  holiness  proceeded  a  conception  of  sm,  entirely  different  from 
that  presented  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  this 
of  itself  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption  in  which  entire  humanity  is  destined  to  par- 
ticipate, presupposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  of  mck  a  provision  ex- 
b^ng  in  all  men  —  the  feeling  of  their  own  morsd  insufficiency,  of  tihe 
inner  schism,  the  sin  and  guilt  which  separate  them  from  God ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  a  recipiency  for  the  redemption, 
as  a  quality  possessed  by  human  natore  in  general,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  redemption  may  find  a  pomt  of  union  in  the  soul  s  act  of  free  self- 
determination.     Both  are  intimately  connected ;  for  it  is  out  of  the 

voBvTOS  auToD  rj  inroaTavei^  oh  iilnrttv  f/f  rft  ob}^  (if  /t£pog  i5eov  iT  iKi'icn^  T/iiwf  rd  Tn>eB- 

rlvai,  iMil  uoi  aofdr  civai  Koi  ioyiiiAv  Koi  ^o-  iXuV  H  1/  iiavoii^  aCnj  koI  6ti  nore  earl 

Hk/uov   Koi   TTov   ii-iirOToSv  X(^  •'"'^  vocSv  Tb  S.yu«i  micSiia,  iv  roif  jrepi  npojirtrda;  vii 

TTiyjuvew   Kori  /ISTOX^  rCiv  irpoeipij/iluuii  mpl  tjivxg;  imisix^""'''' V/''^'  Slrom.  I.  V. 

SpvjTOv  imvotCm.     L.  c.  f,  9D1 ;  1,  IV.  f  511. 

'  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  eoraethinR  abore  '  'E/iilHioxupdv  tu  &ea  Kit  hidniiTaaSai 

nature,  sn|icrvening  to  the  original  faculties  rfi  S-yiov  nvei/ia.    De  decretis  Sjnodi  Ni- 

of  the  soul ;  'H/ids  /iki  Tji  ncmarcvuoTi  jrpof-  cente,  ^  25. 
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recipiency  that  the  want  devetopea  itself,  and  the  want  without  the  re- 
cipiency would  be  a  self-contradiction  in  nature.  The  consciousness  of 
sin  and  guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need  of  redemption,  itself  presup- 
poses also  something  aldn  to  God,  elevated  ahove  natural  necessity, 
something  of  the  essence  of  a  free  self-determination  of  the  spirit,  wilJi- 
out  which  sin  and  guilt  can  have  no  existence.  On  both  these  sides, 
the  position  occupied  by  the  ancient  world  was  opposed  to  Christianity. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  moral  self-sufficiency,*  which  exhibits  itself  to 
us  at  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism  —  the  self-feeling  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  ethical  notion  of  a  /leya^vxia^  (magnanimity,)  and  to 
which  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  self- 
degradation  :  on  the  other  side,  that  point  of  view  which  made  man 
dependent  on  natural  necessity,  and  caused  moral  evil  to  be  regarded 
as  something  Laving  its  ground  in  such  necea^ty  ■ —  a  point  of  view  by 
which  room  enough  was  still  left  to  admit  the  notion  of  moral  imperfec- 
tion, but  not  the  conception  of  sin.  In  the  stoical  doctrme  both  are 
brought  together,  the  Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  Wise  man,  and 
the  necessity  of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the  univeree.  Al- 
though, in  relation  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  opposition  in  which 
the  fandamental  principle  of  the  ancient  world  stands  to  Christianity 
is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  ^  yet  it  comes  forth  with  so 
much  the  greater  strength  on  the  other  side,  when  all  evil  is  here 
regarded  as  something  involuntary,  is  traced  to  a  deficiency  of  knowl- 
edge, a  preponderance  of  the  natural  (of  the  *^)  over  the  rational 
element  in  man,  by  virtue  of  which  preponderance  the  rational  element 
cannot  yet  attain  to  a  free  development.  It  is  true,  different  stages 
are  here  to  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of  Platonism,  accord- 
ing as  the  tendency  predominates  to  apply  and  carry  out  its  specular 
tive  principles  with  logical  consistency,  as  in  the  case  of  Plotinus,  or  a 
prevailing  interest  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operates  indepen- 
dently of  those  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who  so  eamestiy 
defends  moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine  of  necessity.  But 
even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  moat  decidedly  manifested  itself,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  combated  the  Platonic  principle  that  evil 
implied  the  absence  of  freedom,^  men  must  necessarily  have  felt  em- 
barrassed by  great  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  notion  of  free- 
dom to  life.  They  thought  they  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural 
temperament  of  certain  tribes,  certain  great  classes  among  men,  who 
had  no  power  of  elevating  themselves  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  l£ese  restrictions  could  not  overcome  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  such  men  as  Aristotie.  Tefc  they  could  be  wholly  got 
rid  of  only  when  the  might  of  evil  in  humanity  came  generally  to  he 
understood  to  be  something  not  original,  but  to  be  first  traced  itself  to 
an  original  act  of  freedom ;  and  when  a  power  was  introduced  into 

^  The  Hotatian  maxim,  boimm  mentem  terminate  character  of  a  msn,  by  which  ha 

mihi  ipse  parabo,  is  determined  in  his  judgments  and  Bcljons, 

^  See  on  this  rclatjon,  vol.  I,,  Introduc-  is  itself  a  work  of  freedom.    'E?  ^/iCTC  Z^" 

tion.  H^v,  raiovtai;  ji^  ycviirdai,  M  lxovT£C  elniv 

*  Thus  he  trndetstands,  thnt  even  the  de-  Micom,  III,  7. 
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Lumanity,  whereby  those  differencea  of  nature  could  be  eqaaliacd,  and 
the  same  divine  hfe  could  be  imparted  alike  to  all.  It  was  only  with 
the  victory  over  the  nature-principle  and  over  the  aristocratic  leaning 
of  antiqiuty,  that  the  idea  of  moral  freedom  could  be  completely  estab- 
lished in  ite  rights,  as  a  power  belon^g  to  human  nabure. 

As  Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  important  revolution  in  the 
ethical  and  authropolo^cal  views  of  mankind,  by  the  doctrine  of  a  prim- 
itive condition  and  of  man's  loss  of  it  bj  an  act  of  his  own  choice ; 
BO  we  may  add,  as  another  weighty  fact,  that  it  placed  Anthropology  in 
connection  witli  the  doctrine  concerning  spirits  (Pneumatology),  inas- 
much as  it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit  to  be  known  as  the  image  of  God ; 
as  the  common  element  in  man  and  all  ranka  of  the  spiritual  world ; 
and  as  lying  at  the  basis  and  indicating  the  fact  of  a  common  destina- 
tion ;  inaamach  aa  it  presented  to  view,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fellowship 
of  one  divine  hfe  umting  together  all  spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  on  the  other,  referred  back  the  origin  also  of  the  ungodly  life  to  the 
first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higher  intelligence.  This  latter  fact  was 
particularly  important  as  opposed  to  the  pagan  nature-view  of  sin,  and 
to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to  regard  it  as  something  necessa- 
rily rooted  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  in  the  union  of  a  rational 
with  a  sensuous  nature. 

Jfow,  while  the  interests  of  the  Christian  faith  require  the  union  of 
the  momenta  here  unfolded, — of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  need  of  re- 
demption, and  of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  recipiency  for  redemp- 
tion ;  and  the  severance  of  these  correlative  momenta  engenders  the 
heretical  element;  yet  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  prominence  given 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  momenta,  depended  partly  on  the  oppo- 
sitions, and  partly  on  the  peculiar  character,  of  the  different  tendencies 
of  the  theological  spirit,  which  we  have  previously  described.  As  it 
respects  the  former,  we  may  notice  in  particular  the  opposition  of  Gnos- 
ticism. Against  this  there  was  no  need,  as  is  clear  from  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence 
of  a  schism  in  man's  nature,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded  in 
that  schism ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  an  original  threefold  difference  of 
human  natures  was  asserted  by  the  Gnostics,  and  a  recipiency  of  the 
divine  life  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  one  class  of  these  natures,  the 
capacity  for  the  redemption  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom  had  to  be 
demonstrated  to  belong  in  common  to  all.  The  polemical  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics  was  the  cause,  therefore, 
that  many  extremely  one-sided  theories,  to  which  men  were  afterwards 
led  by  separating  momenta  of  the  Christian  consciousness  which  be- 
long together,  did  not  as  yet  make  their  appearance. '  The  hypothesis 
of  a  predetermination  of  natures  endangering  moral  freedom  was  there- 
by kept  back.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  related 
for  instance  to  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh,  which  subsequently  furnished 
a  foothold  for  such  doctrines,  but  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Gnos- 
tics as  points  of  accusation  against  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  men 
must  seek  to  defend  against  them,  and  to  show  them,  that  these  pas- 
sages contained  a  meaning  capable  of  being  reconciled  wiih  God's  love 
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and  justice,  and  man's  indestructible  freedom.  Thus  it  belongs  among 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  position  which  this  period  held  in  the 
evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
men  were  far  from  the  thought  of  framing  to  themselves,  out  of  some 
of  the  more  dark  and  difficult  passages  of  scripture,  —  liie  those  from 
which,  singly  taken,  iu  after  times,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestinar 
tion  was  derived,  —  a  system  to  which  they  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  other  religious  interests  and  the  whole-  analogy  of  Bible  faith,^  but 
went  rather  on  the  principle  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  they  found, 
by  comparing  different  passages  of  scripture,  was  the  collective  doctrine 
lying  every  where  at  bottom.  On  tiiis. point,  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  guidance  of  the  church  were  uniformly  agreed ;  and  it  was  only 
ignorant,  uneducated,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  individuals  among 
the  laity,  who  were  inclined  to  .fix  on  such  insulated  passages,  and  run 
into  downright  extravagances  of  doctrine.^ 

It  belongs  fiirther  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all  Ohristians 
in  opposing  Gnosticism,  that  while  the  Gnostics  regarded  Dualism  as  an 
original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the  schism  as  a  necessary  thing  in  the 
evolution  of  existence,  necessary  to  appear  at  some  period  in  order  to 
be  overcome,  something  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  already  in  the 
world  of  ^ons ;  —  the  church  fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  agreed 
in  this,  that  contrary  to  the  Gnostics,  they  traced  everything  here  to 
the  freedom  of  the  creature.  The  Gnostics  wore  used  to  propose  the 
dilemma;  —  If  the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could  he  then 
sin  ?  If  he  was  created  imperfect,  we  suppose  God  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  To  this  the  church  fathers,  if  we  set  aside  what  was 
peculiar  in  Origen's  system,  were  accustomed  to  reply ;  —  ttiat  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  what  the  first  man  was  in  respect  to 
his  ori^nal  capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by  that  development 
of  this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free  will.  Hero  we  meet 
with  a  distinction,  widely  recognized,  around  which,  in  the  subsequent 
evolution  of  tlie  doctrines  of  faith,  important  differences  clustered.  The 
distinction  between  that  which  is  denominated  ab.^  and  that  which  is 
denomhiated  P'D^  in  Genesis  the  ^txiiv  and  the  bjiaiuisi^  ro6  i9co6  (the  image 

dh  '^Gd)    —  hfirsbgh       asdn         ngmal 

h     an  n  and  asm    h  g        d  d  in 

Tsd  b  hh  usyrekd  n 
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and  the  power  of  moral  freedom ;  —  the  second,  the  likeness  to  God 
actually  realized  by  the  right  employment  of  these  capacities,  in 
which  consists  the  image  of  God,' — but  in  order  to  the  realization  of 
which,  ajiother  principle,  besides  what  is  given  in  man's  natural  capaci- 
ties, must  supervene,  —  a  principle  partaking  of  the  supernatural, — 
fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human  nature  is  inadequate  to  at- 
bun  to  its  completion.  The  important  thing  here  was,  the  recognition 
of  an  indestructible  image  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  of  an  original 
destination  of  man  for  the  supernatural,  the  deep-founded  consciousness 
of  the  essence  of  human  nature,  aa  one  which  could  find  the  fulness  of 
its  true  essence  and  the  attainment  of  its  end  only  in  the  fellowship 
with  God ;  thus  the  recognition  of  the  correlation,  existing  from  the 
first,  of  the  human  and  ttic  divine  —  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  together.  This  distinction,  however,  might  be  so  appre- 
hended, as  to  lead  to  a  false  separation  of  the  human  and  the  divine.^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  theolo^cal  ten- 
dencies which  have  been  described  by  us,  would  have  a  specif  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  peculiar  method  of  treating  Anthropology. 
Those  church-teachers  whom  we  have  described  as  representing  the 
predominantly  supranaturalist  tendency,  were  urged  by  this  their  pre- 
vailing tendency,  to  set  in  the  most  prominent  light  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption,  the  power  of  rene^ving  grace, 
and  the  contrariety  between  grace  and  nature.  Montanism,  which  we 
presented  as  the  extreme  exhibition  of  this  fundamental  tendency,  was 
in  truth  ever  inclined  to  glorify  the  divine  grace  in  such  sense,  as  that 
the  human  element  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  it,  instead  of  seeking 
to  establish  the  harmonious  union  and  cooperation  of  both.  Those 
church-teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonists  of  a  sheer 
supematuralism,  strove  after  a  union  between  the  interest  of  faith  and 
that  of  reason,  were  led  by  this  their  own  peculiar  tendency,  to  give 
apeeial  prominence  in  their  treatment  of  Anthropology,  to  human  free- 
dom and  aeif-aetivity ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  those  church-teachers 
■who  otherwise  held  a  conciliatory  portion  in  relation  to  the  Gnostics, 
the  polemical  interest  against  Gnosticism  could  not  fail  very  decidedly 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  that  on  this  point  also,  we 
should  compare  together  the  doctrine  of  the  NorihrAfrican  church  and 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

The  doctrine  of  the  NorfJi-African  church  took  its  shape  from  Ter- 
tullian.  He  adopted,  out  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
idea,  that  the  first  man,  as  he  w^aa  created  by  God,  possessed  all 
the  faculties  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of  God  through  his  moral 
nature ;  but  that  these  faculties  lay  still  in  a  dormant,  undeveloped 
state.  Their  development  depended  on  man's  free  will.  To  the  in- 
working  of  God  on  hiunan  nature  there  was,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  as 
yet  no  obstacle ;  by  felloivahip  with  God,  human  nature  would  have  be- 
come more  and  more  ennobled  and  transfigured,  and  was  made  capable 

1  In  the  doctrine  eoncemiiig  iJia  relntion  of  Ihe  dona  gratuita  lo  the  dona  naturalia 
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of  attaiaing  to  a  participation  in  a  divine,  imperishable  life,  so  as  to  lie 
placed  beyond  the  dominion  of  death.  Biit  by  the  first  stn,  ivhich  con- 
sisted ill  man's  refusing  to  subject  his  own  will,  but  setting  it  up  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God,^  man  departed  from  this  fellowship  with 
God,  and  so  became  subject  to  a  sinful  and  a  mortal  nature.  By 
the  church- teachers  of  this  period,  these  two  are  united  in  the 
notion  expressed  by  fSopH,  while  ^e  opposite  term  i^apaia  denotos  with 
them  at  once  a  divine,  imperishable,  and  holy  life  — ■  a  connection  of 
ideas  which  had  an  important  mfluence  on  the  systems  of  faith  and 
morals.  As  the  harmony  between  the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted 
in  harmony  through  all  the  departments  of  man's  nature,  so  the  schism 
between  tbe  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  the  schism  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine^  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly  spirit.  The  original 
father  entailed  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity.^ 

Peculiar,  however,  to  Tertullian  was  his  theory  to  explain  the  propa- 
gation of  this  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  —  being  connected 
with  his  theory  respecting  the  propagation  of  souls.  It  was  his  opinion, 
namely,  that  our  first  parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of 
aJl  mankind;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  fountain-head 
of  all  human  souls,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  individual  human  nature 
are  but  different  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  substance.^  Hence 
the  whole  nature  hecame  corrupted  in  the  original  father  of  the  race ; 
and  sinfulness  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  with  souls,* 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  Tertullian  is  con- 
nected with  his  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet  is  this  by  no  means 
a  necessary  connection.  At  the  root  of  this  mode  of  apprehension  lay 
a  higher  truth  and  necessity,  of  which  Tertullian  bore  witness  as  the 
author  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the  traduction  of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first  brought 
out  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin  in  this  explicit  form,  exclaims  — 
though  in  a  somewhat  earlier  work,  where  he  takes  ground  against  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism :  ^  "  Wherefore  should  the  age  of  innocence 
be  in  haate  after  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ? "  '^ 

Tertullian  was  equally  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of  sinful- 
ness cleaving  to  man's  nature,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unde- 
niable godlike  nature  in  man,  in  contrast  with  which  it  is  that  sin  re- 
veals itself  as  sin.  This  great  church-teacher,  who  in  many  respects 
must  beconsideredas  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  is  to  be  compared  with 
him  also  in  this  particular,  —  since  without  any  doubt  he  had  had  occar 
sion  to  learn  from  Ma  own  experience  the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent, 
rude  nature  to  the  godhke  spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature 
and  grace.  Though  we  know  less  about  Ins  early  development  than  we 
do  about  Augustin's,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  wholly  peculiar  charac- 
ter, as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only  after 

1-  Elecdo  snie  jiotius  quom  divinai  sen-        '  Tradux  aniinse  tradnx  peccati. 
(entiEB.  ,  6  See  toI.  I.  p.  312. 

^  Spiritum  mundi   univ«rso  generi  8 
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tnmj  an  inward  struggle  he  could  attain  to  peace ;  —  and  the  reaclioa 
of  those  deep  elements  of  his  natural  character  doubtless  furnished 
occasion  for  many  an  after-conflict.^  But  equally  oiighty  was  the  imme- 
diate feeling  of  the  underlying  godlike  prmeiple  in  his  sturdy,  inarlafi- 
cial  nature.  "  The  corruption  of  nature,"  he  aays,^  "  is  a  second 
nature,  which  haa  its  own  god  and  father,  even  the  author  of  the  cor- 
ruption himself;  so  that  gooduess,  however,  still  resides  also  in  the 
soul ;  that  original,  that  godlike  and  genuine  thing,  which  is  its  proper 
nature.  For  that  which  is  from  God  is  not  so  much  extinguished  aa 
obscured ;  for  it  can  be  obscured,  since  it  is  not  God ;  but  it  cannot  be 
extinguished,  since  it  is  of  God.  As  the  light,  when  some  object  is 
interposed,  continues  to  exist,  tliough  it  may  not  be  transmitted,  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  object ;  so  goodness  in  the  soul,  when  suppressed 
by  eril,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  evil  to  suppress  it,  either  re- 
mans wholly  inactive,  its  light  being  bid ;  or  else  bursts  through  in 
freedom,  where  it  is  ^ven  It  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  very 
good  and  others  very  bad;  and  yet  all  souls  are  of  the  same  stock: 
thus,  too,  there  is  something  good  in  the  very  worst,  and  something  bad 
in  the  very  best ;  since  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  as  man,  Christ 
alone  without  sin,  since  Christ  is  also  God.  Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity 
of  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  original  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure 
presentiments,  and  the  consciousness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness. 
For  this  reason  no  soul  is  without  guilt,  for  none  is  without  the  seeds 
of  goodness." 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  in  Tartullian,  that,  as  he  laid  peculiar 
stress,  because  he  was  a  Montanist,  on  the  unusual  psychological  phe- 
nomena presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life,  on  the  miracu- 
lous element  in  the  charismata ;  ^  so  too,  where  he  is  led  to  speak  of 
man's  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  bringing  up  such  eccentric 
appearances  aa  the  manifestation  of  a  natural  power  of  divination,  as 
indications  of  the  indestructible,  godlike  element  in  human  nature,* 

He  was  led  still  further  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  vieivs,  not  only 
in  his  controversy  with  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have  observed  above,  did 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  anythhig  ori^ally  godlike  in  the 
soul,  but  also  in  his  dispute  with  Ilermogenes.  On  this  latter  occaaon, 
he  wrote  a  work,  which  has  not  como  doivn  to  us,  on  the  descent  of 
souls.  Hennogcnes  had  combated  the  theory  of  a  heavenly  descent 
of  the  soul,  of  the  inbreathing  into  it  of  a  divine  particle,  by  which 
theory  the  Divine  was  subjected  to  a  mar,  to  a  stain,  since  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  necessity  of  tracing  to  thb  soul,  at  the  same  time, 

1  Thus  we  hear  him  speaking  oat  of  the  cuiquam,  nisi  patientia  adsiileal,  provenire," 

fnlnesa  of  his  inner  experience,  when  in  liis  ^  De  Bnimii,  c.  41 . 

y/ark,  written  in  praise  of  Che  Christian  vir-  '  The  distincilon  between  that  natnnti 

tne,  pofunce,  he  says,  c.  1 :  "  Ita  miseninnus  faculty  of  divinadon  and  propheey  as  a 

ego  senip«F   Kg«r   caloribus   inipatientlie,  charisma  is  stated,  de  anima,  c.  i-2 :  Divi. 

quam  non  ohtineo  pafientise  sanitateni,  et  na^o  interdnra,  seposita,  qute  per  Dei  gra- 

fiuspirem  et  invocem  et  pcrorem  nccesse  est,  tiom  obvenit  ex  prophetia. 

cam  recordor  et  in  meie  imheoillitatis  eon-  *  De  eensu  anitna;.    We  leam  what  were 

templatione  digero.bonamfideivaletudinein  the  contents  of  this  book  from  his  work  de 

et  dominies  disciplinse  sanitatem,  non  facile  anima. 
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the  origin  of  evil.^  He  tliiiika  himself  bound  to  suppose  in  matter,  — 
that  inorganic  stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  creation,  —  not  only 
something  akin  to  the  corporeal  world  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  but 
also  something  akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed  out  of  it. 
The  wild  motion  in  it,  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the  soul,  and  which 
lies  at  the  ground  of  the  soul.^  As  God,  by  his  organizing  influences, 
produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of  the  chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the 
soul  out  of  the  chaotic  principle  of  motion,^  Taking  his  position  on  this 
ground  of  materialism,  he  hence  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  diat 
any  point  of  union  was  presented  for  Christianity  in  an  original  element 
of  the  human  soul  akin  to  the  Divine.  Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild, 
chaotic  principle  of  motion,  not  overcome ;  just  as  he  would  regard 
whatever  was  hatofid.  in  the  corporeal  world  as  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient chaos.  Also  in  Satan  and  evil  spirits,  he  believed  probably  that 
he  saw  the  reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion.  Soids 
needed  the  eommunicaiJon  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to  God,  and 
unparted  to  them  by  the  redemption  and  by  regeneration,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  vanquish  the  evil  element  growing  out  of  their  origin. 
Tertullian  defended,  as  he  himself  affirms,*  against  Hermogenes,  the 
free  will,  as  an  original  property  of  the  soul  and  indestructible.  We 
might  thence  infer,  that  Hermogenes  regarded  the  participation  in  the 
redemption,  and  in  the  divine  hfe  ori^naUy  alien  from  the  soul,  as  not 
conditioned  by  the  self-determination  of  the  free  will ;  that  he  did  not 
consider  faith  as  proceeding  from  that  source  ;  but  derived  everything 
here  alike  from  the  unconditional  divine  influence  and  election ;  and 
he  would  thus  belong  among  the  first  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an 
unconditioned  predetermination,  and  of  an  unconditioned,  irresistible 
grace.  The  lo^cally  consistent  development  of  his  principles  might 
certainly  lead  to  such  results ;  for  if  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  material 
origin  and  essence,  presents  no  point  of  union  for  grace,  there  seems 
necessarily  to  follow,  as  from  the  theory  of  an  absolute  corruption  of 
human  nature,  such  a  result  from  these  premises.  Yet  we  are  too  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  system  of  Hermogenes,  to  be  able  to 
affirm  with  any  certainty,  that  such  was  the  connection  of  his  ideas. 
From  the  thesis  we  cannot  argue  with  perfect  safety  to  the  antithesis  ; 
for  it  is  possible  that  TertuUian  may  have  been  led,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  Hermogenes  denied  the  original  existence  of  anything  akin 
to  God  in  the  soul,  to  maintain  tins  agaii^t  him,  together  with  all  the 
marks  and  characters  belonging  thereto,  among  which  he  reckoned  also 
the  free  will,  without  Hermogenes  having  wholly  denied  the  freedom 
of  the  will ;  just  as  TertuUian  does  in  fact  maintain  the  doctiine  of  the 

1  Dum  incredLbile  est,  spiritum  Dei  in  in  affinity  with  (hat  spiril,  wliich  resided  in 

delictum  et  mox  in  judidnm  devenire,  ex  the  soul. 

materia  potius  ftuiraa  credatur  quam  ex  Dei  ^  The  incorporale  inconditus  motus  ma- 

spiritu.    De  anituB,  c.  1 1 .    Tertulliitn  con-  terue.    Adv.  Hermogenem,  c.  36. 

tends,  on  the  contrary,  (hat  ihe  eoul  is  de-  '  Comp.  the  passage  from  Plularph.  cited 

rived,  not  from  the  epirilus  Dei,  but  fram  on  p.  376,  relative  to  a  soul  nniled  oiiginally 

Ihe  flatus  Dei ;  that  it  was  not  the  essence  with  the  chaos. 

of  God,  bat  only  something  imparted  im-  *  Iiies^e  nobis  t8  avTS^tniairni  natHrnUter, 

mediatelyby  the  Spirit  of  God  —  something  jam  et  Miirtioni  oslcndimtis  et  Hetmogenl 
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De  animfl,  t  21. 
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free  will  against  Marcion,  while  yet  we  do  not  know  that  Marcion  ever 
denied  it.^  At  all  events,  Hermogenes  denied  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  regarded  immortality  only  as  a,  consequence  of  the 
new  divine  life  imparted  by  Christ :  hence  ho  considered  believers 
onl^  to  be  immortal.  All  evil  —  evil  spirits,  and  men  who  have  not  be- 
come partakers  of  the  divine  life — were  finally  to  be  resolved  into  the 
matter  from  whence  they  originally  sprang,^ 

Against  this  doctrine  of  Hermogenea,  then,  Tertallian  maintained, 
"  that  tho  souls,  sprung  from  that  first  soul  which  arose  immediately 
from  the  breath  of  G-od,  are  immortal,  endowed  with  free  will,  in  pos- 
session of  a  faculty  of  divination :  —  evident  signs  of  their  heavenly 
origin."  ^ 

He  considered  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  human  nature  as  one  and 
the  same  work  of  God,  a  work  good  in  itself;  and  everything  contrary 
to  reason  in  it,  therefore,  as  but  a  consequence  of  that  original  schism 
which  grew  out  of  the  first  ^n.  The  division  which  Plato  makes  of  the 
soul  into  the  'Aoymm  and  uAoj-ou  he  was  willing  to  admit ;  though  not  in 
respect  to  the  original,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  corrupted,  human 
nature.* 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  concerning  the  different  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  according  to  which  they  maintained  that  a  hylic 
or  material  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a  pneumatic  or  spirit- 
ual one,  and  that  a  spiritual  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a 
materia  one  —  to  this  doctrine  Tertullian  opposed  the  alnnghty  power 
of  grace  and  the  mutability  of  tlie  human  will.  When  the  Onosiics 
appealed  to  tho  declaration  of  Christ,  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  good  fruit,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fruit,  he  replies  to  thera :  "  If  this 
is  to  be  understood  so,  then  God  cannot  raise  up  from  the  stones  child- 
ren to  Abraham ;  then  the  generation  of  vipers  cannot  bring  forth 
fruits  to  repentance ;  and  the  apostle  was  mistaken,  when  ho  wrote, 
'  Ye  also  were  sometimes  darkness,'  and  '  "We  also  were  once  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,'  and  '  Te  were  once  among  these  ;  but  now  are 
ye  washed.'  But  will  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scripture  contradict 
one  another  ?  No ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not  bring  forth  good  fruit,  unless 
it  be  grafted;  and  the  good  tree  will  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  unless  it 
be  cultivated  ;  and  the  stones  wUl  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they 
be  formed  to  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  wul 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance,  when  they  have  disgorged  the 

1  Wb  must  here  remark,  by  way  of  supple-  Hdvoeate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predea- 

nient,  that,  in  Marcion's  svslem,  this  point  ti|iation, 

still  remains  undecided.    For  the  same  rea-  '^  Vid.  Theodorel.  fab.  hteret,  I.  c.  19. 

sons,  as  in  the  case  of  Hermc^nes,  such  an  *  Animam  Dei  flatu  naiam,  imnioctalem, 

hypothesis  would  perfectly  accord  with  his  liheram  urbitrii  dominatricero,  divinatricent. 

system  also,  and  it  would  moreover  harmo-  De  anima,  c.  S2. 

niiewell  with  his  ultra-PauUnism.    Bui  tho  *  De  anima,  16.    Natnrale  enim  ratsonoia 

proiainent  plOiCe  which  he  gives  (o  God's  credcndnm  est,  qnod  animtc  a  primordto  sit 

paKmal  love,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ingenitum  a  mtiono'i  videlicetauctore;  irra- 

speaks  of  the  arbilrary  conduct  of  Ihe  God  tionaleaatempostBriusintelligendum.ipsum 

of  the  Old  Testament,  accnsing  him  of  hav-  illud  transgressionis  admissnm  atque  (quod) 

ing  compassion  on  gome,  and  hardenini;  the  exinde  in^eveiit  in  antma,  ad  instar  jam. 

hearts  of  others,  leave  it  qviite  improliablo,  naturalitatis,  quia  statim  in  naturic  priroor- 

that  Marcion  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  dio  acccdit. 
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poison  of  wickedness.  These  effects  divine  grace  can  produce ;  which, 
of  a  truth,  is  mightier  than  the  nature  to  which  the  free  will  within  us 
is  subjected.  As  this  last,  too,  is  a  natural  thing  and  susceptible  of 
change,  ao  the  nature  turns  in  the  same  direction  as  this  turns."  ^  One 
might  understand  the  above  remarkable  passage,  as  if  even  at  this  early 
period  TertulHan  would  attribute  to  grace  an  irreasliblj  attractive 
power  over  the  corrupted  ivill  of  man ;  one  might  say  he  aaaerted  the 
freedom  of  the  will  only  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  ce- 
cessity,  to  the  affirmation  of  a  complete  moral  want  of  susceptibility  in 
the  case  of  certain  natures ;  but  not  in  respect  to  the  soul-transforming 
principle  of  grace.  Montanism  might  easily  result  in  giving  the 
utmost  prominence  to  the  overwhelming  inSuence  of  the  divine  power, 
and  in  reducing  the  free  will  to  a  blmd  passive  instrument.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  authorized  by  the  connection  to  give  the  language  such 
an  interpretation.  Eor  Tertullian,  according  to  the  context,  is  only 
intending  to  prove,  that  grace,  through  its  inworking  agency  on  the 
corrupted  nature,  could,  by  virtue  of  the  free  will,  impart  to  it  a  higher 
power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and  thus  transform  it  to  something  else ; 
and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  best 
accords  with  other  explanations  that  Tertullian  gives  concermng  the 
free  will.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  influence 
of  the  whole  peculiar  tendency  lying  at  the  root  of  Montanism  must 
have  been,  to  cause  that  the  power  of  grace  should  be  magnified ;  but 
even  Montanism  cannot  be  accused  of  rending  asunder  the  momenta 
which  belong  together  in  Christianity,  and  giving  supremacy  to  one 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Even  Montanbm  was  far  from  any 
tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constrainmg  grace,  opcratmg  with  irre- 
sistible power  on  the  conversion  of  man  generally.  That  it  did  not  look 
upon  the  agency  of  grace  generally  as  being  of  this  kind,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  iact,  that  it  regarded  this  land  of  gracious  agency  con- 
nected with  bare  passivity  on  the  part  of  man,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  —  as  an  extraordinary  thing ;  —  supposed  it  to  be  confined 
to  the  prophets.  Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  Tertullian,  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  such  influences  of  grace,  where  everything  de- 
pends solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human  conduct  —  such 
extraordinary  virtues  as  could  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  free 
gifts  of  (^vine  grace,  which  God  imparts  to  eachindividual  as  he  pleases.^ 
But  this  very  circumstance,  of  his  ascribing  the  whole  to  the  action  of 
grace  alone  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases,  may  serve  as  a  proof, 
that  he  did  not  consider  this  as  the  general  law  which  governed  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to 
conclude  from  such  a  declaration  of  Tertullian,  that  he  was  already  a 
Montanist  when  he  ao  expressed  hunsclf  ;-^for,  in  this  particular  refe- 
rence, our  general  remark  ^vill  find  its  apphcation,  that  Montanism  is 

1  HiBC  erit  tis  divinw  graliie,  polenfior  loram  intolerabilis  ml^5nit□do  est,  nt  ad 

□tiquo  natara,  hahens  in  nobis  subjacentom  capiendu  et  priEstaiida  ea  sola  gratia  divines 

sibi  libemin  arbitrii  pote8tatem,qtuecum3it  inspirationis  oper«[ur.    Nam  quod  maxima 

et  ipsa  naturalis  atque  mnlabitis,  quoqno  bonura,  id  maxime  penes  Deum ;  oec  alias 

vcriitiir, natiira convertitnr.  Deanima,c.21.  id  quam  qui  possidet,  dispensat,  ut  euiqua 

'  Quod  bonorum  quorundam  siculi  et  ma-  diynetur.    De  patieulia,  c.  1. 
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•ely  as  the  extreme  point  of  tendencies  and  modes  of 
tlunkJng  which  were  already  in  existence. 

But  a  directly  opposite  ricw  to  this  resulted  of  itself  from  the  process 
of  development  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Accordingly  Clement  com- 
bated, without  meaning  to  do  so,  the  doctrine  of  the  North-African  church, 
having  in  his  eye  simply  the  Gnostic  dualism,  which  represented  birth  to 
be  a  work  of  the  evil  principle.  "  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  chil- 
dren have  sinned,  or  fallen  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  when  they  are 
chargeable  with  no  actions  of  their  own  ?"  ^  The  question  here  related 
to  the  explanation  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the 
North- African  church  were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
sin.  Job  14  :  4  —  Pa.  51 :  7.^  Clement  referred  such  and  similar  pas- 
sages to  the  natural  ignorance  of  man  in  reference  to  God  and  divine 
things,  to  the  power  of  sinful  habits.^  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
Clement  did  not  beheve  in  the  doctrine  of  a  faU  from  a  state  of  moral 
purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemma,*  above  quoted,  he  opposed  the  assertion, 
that  the  first  man  was  not  created  perfect,  but  with  the  capacity  for  vir- 
tue ;^  so  that  its  cultivation  and  apphcation  depended  on  himself.  He 
yielded  to  the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure  in  that  childhood  of  his 
being,  as  it  was  for  him  to  decide,  according  to  hie  own  free  choice.^ 
While  many  Gnostics  made  the  fall  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  first  man, 
yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
sexual  propensity,  whereby  both  himself  Euid  his  entire  posterity  came  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  ^^i ;  Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  man's 
guilt  to  consist  simply  in  this,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  suitable  period 
appointed  by  God  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  impulse.''  Thus  he  might 
regard  that  power  of  the  sensuous  appetites  over  the  spirit  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  disobedience  —  might  suppose,  that  by  the  guilt  of 
man  the  sway  of  sense  became  contuiuaOy  stronger,  while  stiU,  how- 
ever, it  continued  to  depend  on  man's  will  to  resist  its  enticements. 
"We  perceive  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which  had  found  their  way  into 
his  mind  through  his  philosophical  education,  in  the  inclination  he 
manifests  to  refer  back  evil  to  the  power  of  sense ;  and  accordingly  he 
must  refer  redemption  and  regeneration  mainly  to  the  end  of  providing 
a  way  for  the  soul  to  partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  dehvered  from 
these  foreign  elemente.  "  It  is  not  without  special  gra«e,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  aloft  on  wings,  after 
having  laid  aside  every  weight,  so  as  to  unite  itself  with  its  kindred 
element."  ^  This  was  the  important  thing  with  Clement,  to  recognize 
both  tiie  need  in  which  the  free  will  stood  of  assistance,  and  also  the 

1  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  453  et  469.  like  Philo,  regarded  Ihe  serpent  as  a  sym- 

'  See  Cyprian's  collection  of  proofs  from  bol  of  iScmi.    Protrepl.  t,  69. 

tli«  Gcripturea  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  '  Taxa  mti  jrpoia^avioc  riv  aoipiv  too 

morals,  Tcstiiaonior.  1.  III.  C.  S4.  npaTojr^uaTvu,     Sirom.  L  IIL  f,  4S6.     'Eki- 

'  Svmj^cia  ij  ipapra^o;.     Tdf  irpurac  ft  r^T/aav  flurrov  sj  TrpooiJKov  ipi  Iri  veoi  irefv- 

yevSaeuc  ip/icis,  *ofl'  uf  Sciv  oi  yivCianoii^,  Korcc,  uttotj;  jrapaxShrcc.     L-  c,  f.  470. 

iae^siac  Myu.    Strom.  1.  IIL  f.  469.  '  Oi  a^upwof  vnrx  tSt  l^aipirat)  irTcpoirai 

*  See  above,  p,  613.  re  xai  isinraTiu.  Kill  <jiiu  TiJv  iirepnewevuv 

*  'Emrijikioc  JrpSf  li/ii  KT^aiv  apCT^c-  oipsrai  ^  V^A  t""  tA  ^pi9ov  &jr<m^eiiiv^ 
SWom.  I.  VI.  f.  662.  ^  nai  uiroSMaa  Ty  auyyevd.     L.  C  1.  V.  f 

'  Hao^cTo  hndvjdati  i  jrofj.    Clement,    S88. 
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fact  that  grace  wslS  conditioned  on  its  efforts,  and  was  designed  to  meet 
its  deficiencies.  On  this  point  he  thus  expresses  himself:^  "When 
man  seeks  bj  his  own  eiforts  and  practice  to  free  himself  from  the  power 
of  his  passions,  he  effects  nothing.  But  when  he  manifests  a  true  zeal 
and  earnestness,  then  he  gains  3ie  victory,  by  the  accessory  power  of 
God ;  for  God  bestows  his  Spirit  on  willing  souls.  But  when  they  remit 
their  desire,  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows,  also  withdraws.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  sleeping  and  indolent,  but  the  violent 
take  it  by  force."  He  was  too  strongly  fettered  to  this  dogmatic  inte- 
rest, loo  little  capable  of  movmg  out  of  the  circle  of  his  subjective 
notions,  rightly  to  understand,  out  of  its  own  self,  partieidarly  the  Paul- 
ine type  of  doctrine  —  as  appears,  for  example,  m  his  remarkably  tor- 
tuous interpretation  of  1  Corinth.  1 :  21 ;  where  the  last  words,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  question,  but  thus  :  it  was  not  God 
who  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness,  hut  it  became  foolish- 
ness through  the  guilt  of  man.^ 

Quite  pecuhar  to  himself  on  this  subject,  is  also  the  system  of  Ori- 
gen.  We  have  observed,  that  he  was  attached  to  a  spiritually  con- 
ceived theory  of  emanation ;  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  would 
aecoimt  for  me  difference  among  rational  creatures,  partly  by  a  natural 
law  regulating  the  graduated  evolution  of  life  proceedhig  from  God, 
partly  by  their  derivation  from  different  fundamental  principles,  Origen 
sought  to  trace  all  differences  to  moral  freedom.  God,  as  the  absolute 
uiuty,  he  taught,  can  only  be  a  source  of  unity.  So  far  as  all  existence 
springs  from  him,  the  unity  of  his  own  essence  must  reveal  itself  therein. 
No  difference,  no  manifoidness,  can  spring  from  him.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  inconsistent  with  bis  love  and  justice,  not  to  bestow  on  all  his 
creatures  the  same  measure  of  perfection  and  blessedness.^  God  there, 
fore  is  to  be  ori^nally  contemplated  as  the  fountain  of  a  world  of  spir- 
its, allied  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  in  their  communion  with  him,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  homogeneous  and  equal.  In  the  second 
book  of  his  work  mpi  lipj^,  he  so  expresses  himself,  as  if  he  considered 
not  only  all  difference  in  the  measure  of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  hut 
all  differences  in  individuij  existence  generally,  as  a  thing  which  was 
not  ori^al,  but  which  resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difference 

1  Qnia  divea  salv.  c  21.  act  of  freedom ;  anfl  regnrds,  bs  the  final 

*  Strom.  lib.  I.  f.  313.  enil,  the  restoralion  of  the  original  state,  and 

'  Kitter,  in  his  ChrislUchen  Philoaophie,  not  the  compiets  deveiopment  of  the  capa- 

Bd.  I.  S.317,  maintains,  that,  at  the  founda-  citifs  bestowed  at  the  creation.    This  simpl7 

lion  of  Ojig^n's  doctrine,  lies  the  thought^  is  the  thought  lying  at  the  Itasis  of  his  sys- 

"  that  created  spirits  in  the  outset  did  not  ae-  tem,  —  thai  the  rational  spirit  shonld  tnain- 

tnally  partake  of  the  good  and  of  the  perfect,  tain,  by  freedom  as  its  property,  the  perfec- 

l)ut  liad  simply  received  the  faoolty  for  alt  tion  bestowed  on  it  already  by  the  ereadon } 

good.    Their  connate  perfection  consisted  and,  having  lost  it,  should  recover  it  again 

in  this."    But  sich-a  thoaght  would  cer-  by  freedom;  —  that  the  Mowship  with  God, 

lainly  imply  the  notion  of  a  development  thesourceofaUgoodintherationaloreatnre, 

from  a  lower  stage,  —  a  progressive  ^d  is  not  coercive,  but  can  he  preserved  only  by 

graduated  movement  from  the  imperfect  to  virtue  of  a  free  appropriation,  and  can  be 

the  perfect;  and  it  is  evident  how  nttflriy  acquired  again  only  by  the  same  means, 

this  view  clashes  with  the  system  of  Origen.  This  ia  among  the  points,  too,  which  essen- 

Origen  does  in  truth  conceive  the  perftct  as  tially  distinguish  tiie   doctrine  of   Origen 

the  original  stale ;  —  traces  all  imperfection  from  that  of  Clement, 
10  a  fall,  involving  guilt  because  it  was  an 
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in  the  moral  bent  of  the  will.  Accorduig  to  this,  Ongen  would  have 
held  the  original  creation  to  be  one  of  beings  perfectly  equal  and  only 
numerically  different ;  and  would  have  regarded  all  individual  pecidi- 
aritiea  aa  a  consequence  of  estrangement  from  Grod.  A  very  narrow 
conception  of  the  creation,  we  must  allow,  viewed  ha  relation  to  the  in- 
finite being  of  God  ;  but  m  a  characteristic  manner  does  Origen  here 
show  how,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnosticism  and  Platonism,  by  which  he 
was  at  other  times  governed,  the  Christian  point  of  view,  though  but 
partially  seized  by  iam,  predominates  in  liis  way  of  thinking,  and  how 
he  places  over  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  natural  necessity,  the  moral 
point  of  view,  as  the  highest  position,  by  which  everything  else  must  be 
determmed.^ 

Already  in  Origen's  predecessor,  Clement,  it  may  be  perceived  how 
the  pushing  to  an  extreme  of  one  Christian  momentum,  the  doctrine  of 
freedom,  seized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  —  the  pushing  of  this 
doctrine  to  an  extreme,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  distinction  of  na^ 
tares,  could  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that  is,  where  he  supposes  it  neces- 
sary to  ascribe  whatever  there  was  which  distinguished  the  apostles 
from  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar  nature  bestowed  on  them  by  God, 
but  all  to  the  merit  of  the  right  direction  of  their  own  will.  According 
to  his  opinion,  they  did  not  become  such,  because  they  were  chosen  to 
be  such  by  God ;  but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  God,  because 
he  foreknew  what  they  would  become  by  the  direction  of  their  own  will. 
In  proof  of  this  position,  Clement  adduces  the  fact,  that  Judas  Iscariot 
was  also  one  among  the  apostles,  that  Matthias,  in  consideration  of  hia 
worthiness,  was  afterwards  received  into  the  number  of  the  apostles  in 
place  of  Judas.^  It  was  only  necessary  to  carry  out  this  one-sided 
view, — which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predetermination  and  divine  decrees,  and  by  which  the  significance  of 
any  distinction  of  nature  given  by  creation  itself  was  utterly  denied, 
and  everything  here  derived  solely  from  moral  worth,  —  to  its  le^ti- 
mate  consequences,  in  order  to  be  driven  on  from  the  position  of  Cle- 
ment, to  the  system  which  Origen  carried  to  its  completion. 

It  may  have  been  the  case,  however,  that  at  some  later  period,  Origen 
retracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other  immature  ideas  which  he 
had  brought  to  view  in  that  work  of  speculative  dogmatism.  At  least,  he 
says,  in  a  passage  belonging  to  a  later  work,^  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
universal  brightness  of  God's  glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  hia 
glory  were  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  since  no  cre- 
ated being  could  contain  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God ;  in  which  it 
would  seem  to  be  imphod,  that  what  in  the  Logos  is  one  and  the  same, 

1  The  importanse  of  tho  free  will,  as  con-  ^  to  toI;  /icrafD  ToyxasEir.     Itt  3«[alt.  T. 

nectfid  with  all  spiritual  development,  Origen  XIIL  ^  26. 

descriiicsiii  the  following  words :    'EtI /dv  ^Oix^riimvkiileKToljivoiieiioi&iroaTo'hii 

nm  mifuiTuv  ob  wopd  tJu  alriav  to6  up9p6-  Kara  ti  fOaeav  Miopi,  iirsi  6  'Io6iJof  k^cT^yii 

mm,  iJUil  mipa  rtrfif  <nrep/iaTUCoi)!  Aoyouf,  A  u^v  oiroif,  iiX'  dotre  f/aav  orroOTolof  ycvea- 

id"  nc  im!  fipaxO;  xal  /ujipif ,  6  ie  itiyac,  Sat  iK^crrec  npAc  TOv  Kai  Tu  rehi  irpoopu/a- 

6  iffi  lurafi)-  hrt  is  rav  ^jwtf  Kot  if  ^/dv  uou,    Strom.  1.  Vl.  f.  667. 

KHi  al  roiaiie  TrpafeiC  Kit  rd  rotovrmr  l/Aoc  '  In  Jofttin.  T.  XXXII.  5  18. 
njv  id-riav  Ijes  Toy  /dyav  TivH  clvai  J  iiispiv 
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unfolds  itself  in  the  rest  of  the  world  of  spirits  into  a  manifoldneas  of 
individual  natures,  of  which  each  reflects  and  represents  the  glorj 
of  God  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  so  that  only  the  collective  sum  of  all 
these  individuals  would  correspond  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Logos. 
This  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case,  if  Origen  had  clearly  opened 
out  to  his  own  mind  all  that  is  cont^ned  in  the  thought  which  he  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  may  he  questioned,  if  he  ever  did  ttiis.  He  seems, 
in  one  passage  of  the  same  commentary  on  John  from  which  the  passage 
just  alluded  to  is  taken,  to  consider  it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evolution, 
that  all  the  rational  beings  conducted  back  by  the  Logos  to  a  perfect 
communion  with  God,  would  have  hut  one  common  employment,  —  that 
of  the  intmtjon  of  God ;  and  that,  fashioned  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  Pather,  they  would  know  as  completely  what  the  Son  is,  as  at  pre- 
sent only  the  Son  has  known  the  Pather.^  But  since,  according  to  the 
system  of  Origen,  all  things  are,  by  that  final  consummation,^  to  be 
once  more  restored  to  their  original  condition,  it  seems  to  follow,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  system,  that  such  a  state  of  equality  and  unity  was  the 
one  which  originally  existed. 

Origen  argued  still  further:  God  alone  is  by  his  own  nature  good; 
all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are,  and  continue  to  be,  good  only  hy 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  the  original  fountain  of  all  good,  the  Lo- 
gos. As  soon  as  the  desire  arises  in  any  rational  being  to  be  something 
for  himself,  evil  exists.  "  What  has  become  goodness,"  says  Origen,^ 
"  cannot  be  in  hke  manner  good  as  that  which  is  goodness  hy  its  own 
essence.  It  can  never  he  wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  its  preser- 
vation, receives  into  himself  the  so-called  living  bread.  Whoever  fails 
of  obtaining  it,  fails  by  his  own  fault ;  since  he  neglecte  to  partake  of 
the  hving  bread  and  of  the  true  water,  wherewith,  nourished  and 
refreshed,  the  wings  grow,"  *  Evil  is  the  only  thing  which  has  the 
ground  of  its  existence  in  itself,  and  not  in  God.  Which,  therefore, 
generally,  is  grounded  in  no  heing,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  true  being,  that  which  has  only  a  subjective  and  no  ob- 
jective esistence,  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing.^    Hence  he  says : 

1  In  Jo&nn,  T,  t.  f  16.    See  also  tlie  pas-  signiflcance.    The  la)  tiv  here  is,  acconjing 

sage  in  Matth.  T,  X.  J  2.  f.  207  :  "  Then  tiie  to  his  view,  rathec  privative  than  negative, 

righteous  will  no  longer  shine  in  diflerent  See  in  Joann.  T.  II.  }  7 ;  01  iierixovtec 

ways,  as  at  the  beginning ;  bnt  all  will  shine  'o6  ftirof,  iicrixmini  Si  ol  &yioi,  eiX&yijQ  &>• 

'    hekiiigd         --.■■"-.     "  .  -— -    ....>. 


Mat*.  13:  43.  (Tote  fwSitera  ol  Hitaioi  imi-  nv  ivros  /lero^,  rp  larci^irBai  rcni  ovroc, 

^avaiv  oinhi  Sta^puc,  tif  KOTd  Tuf  apx^C,  ycy6Ba/!a>  oiiK  Svrtf.     Hence  I  cannot  ad- 

iMjt  ni-vres  els  ^ho(.)    T'et  thia  passage  of  mic  atall  thecorrecCnessof  whatKittersays 

Origen  conld  be  nnderstood  as  referring  in  his  Geschichte  der  ChriBllichon  Pbiloso- 

baiely  to  an  eqaality  of  moral   condition  phie.  Bd.  I.   {    524,   concerning    Origen's 

and  dlessedncss.  theory:  "A  limitation  of  this  sort,  in  which 

^  The  unodoraoTQinf.  created  spirits  originally  exist,  m^ht  per- 

5  c.  Ccls.  1.  VL  c.  44.  haps  be  regwded  bj  Origen  as  an  element  of 

'  An  allusion  to  the  Myth  in  Hato's  Ph(e-  evil  or  impuriij  '    tl   m    '       h  'd  red 

dras  respecting  the  wings  of  (he  soul.  evil  generally  t   b      mplyadf       f^ood 

'  To  Plato's  melaphvEical  idea  of  /ij  ov  ness."    Such  a      w      wh  lly    t    at 

(according  to  which,  if  we  get  a  clear  notion  with  the  theory   f  O  g         n    th    (,1 

of  it,  evil  IS  necessary  as  a  Umit  to  the  era-  ofsomuchimi   rta  d  fi  las 

Intion  of  lif^ ;  and,  consequently,  Che  idea  thing  which  has   ts  g        d  I 

of  evil,  as  lo  its  moral  import,  la  virtually  necessity,  bnt  wl    h      d        b!        ly  f 

annulled,)  Origen  gave  more  of  a  mor^  an  act  of  the  fr     will     Th  f  m 
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*'  The  assertion  of  the  Gnostics,  that  Satan  is  no  creature  of  Gfod,*  has 
60me  foundation  in  truth ;  namely,  to  this  extent,  that  while  Satan  ia 
indeed  a  creature  of  God  in  respect  to  his  nature,  he  is  not  so  aa 
Satan."  ^ 

The  will  of  the  spirits,  who  were  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  a  divine 
life,  having  become  estranged  from  God,  the  original  unity  was  now  dis- 
solved ;  a  disharmony  arose,  which  could  only  be  restored  back  to  unity 
after  a  long  process  of  purification  and  culture.  The  aoul  of  the  world 
b  nothing  other  than  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  able  to 
combine  these  great  moral  differences  into  one  living  whole,  and  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  universe,  subjecting  all  dissonances  to  a 
higher  iaw.^ 

The  corporeal  world  was  brought  into  existence  and  constituted  with 
a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had  become  incapable  of  the 
purely  spiritual,  divine  life,  might  be  brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  their  culpable  nusery ;  that  the 
craving  might  be  awakened  in  them  after  a  restoration  of  their  fellow- 
ship with  ttie  divine  Fountain  of  Good ;  that  they  might  become  more 
and  more  purified  by  conflict.  The  matter  lying  at  the  ground  of  the 
corporeal  world  is  the  undetermined  element,  destitute  of  all  proper- 
ties, which  receives  first,  from  the  plastic  hand  of  Omnipotence,  a  cer- 
tain form  and  pressure,  and  that,  varying  according  as  bodies  of  a 
higher  or  lower  order,  ethereal  or  more  gross,  in  manifold  gradations, 
are  formed  out  of  it.*  Thus  arise  manifold  gradations,  from  the  spirit- 
ual to  the  Bcnauous,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fallen 
beings,^  There  exist  intelligences,  which  were  united  in  a  freer  man- 
perfection  and  of  moral  evil  are,  according  IhefonnerpositionastliedoctrineofOrigcii. 
to  his  doctrine,  CO  be  carefallydislingaished.  The  remariiable  possiige  (l.II.c.2.  4  2)  runs 
God,  icis  ti'ue,is  the  holy,  good  being,  in  a  aa  follows:  " Prindpatit«r  quidem  creatas 
sense  in  whiL'h  no  cieature  can  he  SO  called  esso  rationales  naturos,  niBteiialcm  vera 
(see  T.  II.  in  Matth.  4  10) ;  hut  mora!  evil  euhstantiara  opinione  quidem  et  intellectu 
IS  not  an  orl]^niJ  element,  but  is  to  he  traced  solum  separari  ab  eis  et  pro  ipsis  vel  post 
only  lo  a  votancary  apostacy  from  Qod.  ipsas  elfcctam  videri,  sed  niinqnani  sine  ipsa 
The  f^  3v  is  not  (o  lie  considered  as  a  defect  eos  vel  vixisse  vel  viveiB."  Prom  this,  we 
deaving  to  creaturely  existence,  hut  as  a  should  be  led  to  represent  the  suhjecC  as 
ToluntoiralienaUon from  the uv.  Bitter  understands  it;   namely,   that  ibe 

'  "  "  '        '  '  88  simply  from  a 

al  constituting  th 
_        I  it  is  nothing  ela 

*  Inihe^WK^/ufiBtobedistiugaished  than  the  objective  conception  of  the  limit  of 
6^  lyina  at  the  ground,  and  the  lo^of  &  koq-  crealurely  OJtistencB,  of  that  which  fomis  the 
uaw  T^Shipi.    In  Jodnn.  T.  XLX.  }  5.  boundary  of  individual  existence, — just  as 

6  We  here  encounter  a  difficult  question;    the  Platonists  taught,  that  the  conception  of 


z.  whether  Oriscen  supposed,  that  riDm  the  matter  could  be  apprehended  only  by  the 
■  ■  rij  the  iM  ^lao  was  brought  into  lUyof  vbQo^.  And  it  is  veiy  cerliun,  that 
e,  togetiier  with  the  world  of  spirits,  the  antithesis  between  body  and  spirit  van- 
as  a  necessary  limit  for  the  creature,  so  that  ishes,  to  onr  apprehension,  if  we  think  of 
the  cieatui'ely  spirit  must  of  necessity  be  tlie  manifold  gradations  in  the  attributes  or 
always  provided  with  a  %iatoi-ial  organiza-  properties  stamped  on  the  SM,  and  by  ab- 
tion,  which,  coi-rcsponding  only  to  the  stage  straction  go  had!  to  the  undetermined  some- 
of  moral  peileccion,  would  be  of  a  higher  or  what  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  these; 
lower  order ;  or,  whether  he  traced  the  first  iieveai  rb  vTuicAv,  rav  mtor^rau  uerf^aJJou- 
ori^inofmatrer,  andof  the  material  worid  aEiv  eh  li^^apmav.  In  Joann.  T,  XIII,5_59. 
itsdf,  tothc  fad.  If  we  conKned  onrselves  This  would  harmonize  with  his  doctrine 
Co  a  passBije  in  the  worf:  irsp?  apxi^,  we  concerning  Elie  transfigured  ( 
ahoalu  be  under  the  necessity  of  considering  after  the  re  '         '' 
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ner  witli  an  organic  foim  of  higher  character,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  and  assisting  the  other  fallen  spirits,  —  those  intelligen- 
ces residing  in  the  planets,^  which  administer  a  painful  service  of  lore, 
yearning  after  the  time  of  the  universal  restoration,  when,  hghtened 
of  this  burden,  they  should  be  raised  once  more  to  a  state  of  existence, 
emancipated  and  delivered  from  all  that  is  sensuous; — the  earnest 
expectation  denoted  in  Rom.  8 :  19.^  According  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
these  higher  intelligences  owe  it  to  their  own  free  will  alone,  to  their 
own  merit,  that  they  occupy  this  elevated  rank  in  tlie  creation ;  that 
tt-ey  are  united  in  this  freer  manner  with  the  corporeal  world,  and 
have  received  such  an  organization  of  higher,  transfigured,  more  ethe- 
real mould.  The  question  may  now  arise,  did  Origen  regard  these 
beings  as  those  which  had  no  share  in  the  first  fall,  but,  by  reason  of 
their  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  Creator,  had  entitled  themselves  to  this 
place  in  the  univerae  ?  In  this  case,  he  would  suppose  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  free  direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the  rational  exist- 
ences had  persevered  in  goodness,  others  swerved  from  it;  but  that 
those  also  who  had  remained  steadfast  must  enter  into  some  sort  of  con- 
nection with  the  corporeal  world,  — not  as  though  they  were  bound  to 
do  so,  but  because  they  chose  to  subject  themselves  to  this  connection, 
in  order  to  subserve  the  good  of  the  other  fallen  beings.  Hence  the 
more  do  they  long  for  that  period  when,  the  end  of  the  universal  puri- 
fication ha^g  been  attained,  they  too  shall  be  released  from  this  bur- 
densome service.  Or  perhaps —  and  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  work 
nepl  ipxi^J'  IS  Certainly  more  favorable  to  this  view  of  the  matter  — 
Origen  considered  these  intelligences,  not  as  those  who  had  remained 
whoUy  unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  creaturely  existence, 
but  simply  as  those  which  had  taken  tlie  least  share  in  it,  and  which 

on  the  same  general  fonndation,  and  wilh  speeultttive  elements,  borrowed  from  other 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  transfigured,'  quarters,  and  derived  fi-om  Christiaiiilj', 
ethereal  bodies  of  the  angels  i  Tii  tuv  ayyl-  came  tt^ether  —  he  might  easily  be  led  U> 
Xav  aafiara  ai&epia  Koi  ahyoetS^!  ^.  In  reWKOt,  at  some  Inter  period,  many  things 
Matth,  T.  XVll.  §  30.  And  to  the  souls  of  which  he  had  presenieil  in  this  first  essaj 
the  planets,  he  ascnbes  a  nu/ia  alSepiov  nai  at  a  speealacivo  system  of  doctrines.  lu 
KaSaparaTov,  De  otex.  c.  7.  In  this  case,  this  work  itself,  lie  rather  puts  dow>  the 
we  must,  with  Bitler,  consider  that  mode  of  matter  as  problematical,  than  decides  on  it 
expression  as  a  strictly  soientifie  one,  to  with  confidence.  In  Joann,  T.  I.  i  17,  — 
which  everything  else  in  the  sense  of  Origen  where  indeed  he  also  expceseca  himself  not 
shonld  be  'referred.  Where,  on  the  otaer  in  a  positive  manner,  bnc  in  the  form :  iuoy- 
hand.  he  speaks  of  a  production  of  matter  natini  ijaa-r^aai  el,  -r-  he  distinguishes  from 
which  ensuedat  some  later  period,  it  mnst  be  every  corporeal  e^stence,  even  ft\>m  every 
expliuned  as  a  CHse  in  whicb  he  descends  free  connection  with  an  organization  of 
from  the  striclly  scientific  position,  and  ao-  transfigured  monld,  an  uH^og  irio'Tij  sai  iaii. 
commoditteshimself toamorepopularmode  fiaroiQwii,  as  the  original  one.  And,  in 
of  fliintin"  —  leaves  tlio  position  of  the  Joann.  T.  XIX.  ^  6,  he  opposes  this  later 
jTiioif  for  that  of  the  monf.  But  we  very  formed  corporeal  worid  to  the  kohooq  v/hjto;, 
much  doubt,  whether  we  are  warranted  to  subsisting  alone  :  'AXa^  bo!  6  esixviiiievos 
ascribe  to  Origen  a  speculative  theory  of  tills  noaino^  iAucic  j'mi/jtvoc  &fl  Totir  SeJiGivrac 
sort,  so  ri^dly  carried  out,  and  uniformly  t^  kvi'l\tm  Mf  Tomroc  i^v  Ixei  SuvpopoBS, 
adhered  to.  We  cannot  believe  there  is  olTWEf  ^  iroiiref,  rif^irpSf  li  uS/Umoi:^ 
any  good  reason  for  expWning  all  his  asser-  iaii/aeni,  kbttj  elalv,  ab  TiaoB  t^  totu  6mv 
tions  belonging  to  a  later  period,  and  seem-  Tf  KpAi  tH  iSpUTa  ovyKpiaei,  And  he  says, 
ing  to  contradict  what  is  here  affirmed,  that  tlie  formation  of  the  kdtiio^  hniloc  is  de- 
according  to  the  theory  set  forth  In  tiie  work  scribed  not  without  reason  as  a  Kicro^d^ 
TTipi  &px''^ ;  for  it  is  plain,  how  —  in  the  l  See  above,  p.  392. 
case  of  a  man  in  whose  mode  of  thinking  ^  See  c.  g.  de  Martyr.  J  7. 
VOL.  I.                                              53 
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then,  by  virtue  of  this  their  direction  of  will,  whereby,  at  least,  they 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest,  obtained  this  position  in  the  iini- 
verae.  But  if  this  is  his  train  of  thought,  Origen  takes  aivayfrom  free 
will  with  one  hand,  what  he  ^vea  to  it  with  the  other ;  for,  in  thia 
case,  the  free  will  no  longer  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
beings  who  persevered  in  goodness  and  those  who  fell  from  it,  bat  only 
between  those  who  deviated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less  extent ;  and  moral 
evil  appeara  in  thia  case  aa  something  necessary  in  the  creaturely  ex- 
istence,—  at  least  in  a  cert^n  degree, — aa  a  necessai-y  point  of  tran- 
sition. 

We  see  before  us  only  a  fragment  of  the  great  course  of  the  world, 
which  embraces  in  it  aD  moral  diversities,  together  with  all  the  conse- 
quences thence  resulting,  up  to  their  entire  removal  at  the  general  con- 
summation :  — hence  our  defective,  limited  Theodicce.^ 

From  the  doctrine  of  Origen  it  necessarily  followed,  that  human 
souls  were  ori^ally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  higher  spirits ;  that  the 
difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  and  between  ihe  former 
compared  with  each  other,  proceeded  only  from  a  diversity  in  the  mora] 
bent  of  the  will  of  the  several  individuals ;  that  accordingly  all  souls 
are  faOen  heavenly  beings.  All  consciousness  in  time,  which  moves  be- 
tween the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  and  the  understanding  which 
is  directed  to  things  finite,  only  grew  out  of  the  estrangement  from 
that  unity  of  the  divine  life,  which  is  the  life  of  immediate  intuition ; 
and  it  is  the  soul's  destination  that,  after  having  become  purified,  it 
should  rise  once  more  to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  imme- 
diate intuition  of  God ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a 
life  of  the  soul  by  the  quenching  of  that  heavenly  fire,  that  the  soul 
should  be  once  more  transfigured  into  spirit.^ 

His  theory  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Oreationists,  who  taught  that  each  individual  sou!  is  formed  by 
an  immediate  creative  act  of  God  —  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of  God,  which  extend  equal- 
ly to  all  his  creatures  —  and  also  to  Tertullian's  traduction  system— 
a  doctrine  which  ho  regarded  as  too  crass  and  sensual.  That  he  might 
hold  on  upon  his  peculiar  speculative  theory  concerning  the  ori^n  of 
souls  without  seeming  to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  he 
insisted,  as  he  had  done  in  defending  his  theory  of  a  creation  ante- 
cedent to  the  creation  of  tills  temporal  world,  that  these  were  points 
which,  by  the  church  doctrine,  had  been  left  undecided. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of  human 
nature,  he  couid  express  himself  precisely  after  the  same  manner  with 
the  teachers  of  the  North-African  church ;  he  could  speak  of  a  mystery 
of  the  birth,!  owing  t«  which  every  individual  that  comes  into  the  world 
needs  purification ;  and  in  defence  of  this  he  might  appeal  to  the  same 
texts  of  scripture  which  were  adduced  by  others  in  support  of  the  doc- 

1  HomLl.  IV.  in  Jea,  i  I.                 _  fiv)  Karop9:jSetira  ytvnai  lufif.     11.  ipx- 

^  nojxl  T^v  uir&nTunai  koJ  t^  ^ii^i-v  t^ji  1.  II.  c.  3.    Compare  the  similar  view  of  the 

uirii  Toi  i^  Tp  iTfei/tau  yeymiep  !i  iw  /eim-  Gnoslics  nbove. 

/tti-;/  VW '   ''""t  Tuf  "^  yiyave  ^ct>  *"'  '  Mvnu/paiv  t^c  yeneeeus 
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trine  of  original  sin.  He  had  only  to  trace  this  condition  of  humaji 
nature  to  another  source  ;  iiiiniely,  to  the  personal  guilt  of  each  fallen 
heavenly  spirit,  in  an  earlier  state  of  existence.  And  consequently 
this  corruption  could  not,  accordmg  to  Origen's  theory,  be  the  same  in 
all;  but  the  degree  of  it  depended  on  the  degree  of  the  earlier  guilt. 
Although  he  considered  A(kni  to  be  a  true,  historical  person,  yet  he 
could  regard  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  incarnate  soul  wliich 
had  fallen  from  the  heavenly  state  of  existence.  Like  the  Gnostics,  he 
must  give  a  symbolical  explanation  to  the  narrative  concerning  Parar 
dise ;  which  he  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  higher  spiritual  world, 
Adam  being  the  type  of  mankind  at  large,  of  all  fallen  souls. ^ 

In  his  work  mplipxCiv,  Origen  —  agreeing  here  too  with  the  Plato- 
nista  and  with  many  of  the  Gnostics  —  had  admitted  the  doctrine,  at 
least,  as  one  which  could  not  be  directly  disproved,  that  fallen  souls 
might,  through  total  degeneracy,  sink  down  even  to  the  bodies  of 
brutes.^  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially  from  the  Neo-Platonic, 
in  giving  predominance  to  the  moral,  teleological  point  of  view  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  he  must  have  been  iJlimately  led,  as  this  point  of  view 
became  more  clearly  fixed  in  his  mind,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine 
of  such  a  transmigration  of  souls,  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  end  of 
purification  which  presupposes  the  continuance  of  conciousness.^  His 
doctrine,  answering  to  the  eihieo-teleological  point  of  view,  concerning 
the  process  of  the  soul's  purification  prosecuted  to  the  remit  of  its  final 
restoration,  forms  rather  the  direct  opposite  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  cir- 
cle of  metempsychoses,  which  grew  out  of  the  predominant  habit  of  judg- 
ing spiritual  things  after  the  analogy  of  Nature.^ 

.  Origen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  fallen  nature  three  prin- 
ciples, the  aapKUiov,  the  fuxinoii,  and  the  jnicvfiariKSv ;  and  also  supposed 
three  different  stages  or  positions  of  human  nature  corresponding  to 
these  principles.  But  he  differed  from  them  in  one  essential  point. 
As  he  acknowledged  all  human  souls  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held 
that  each  and  every  one  of  tiiem  is  possessed  of  the  same  principles ; 
and  consequently  he  represented  the  different  stages  as  resulting,  not 
from  any  ori^al  difference  of  natures,  but  from  the  predominance  of 
some  one  or  other  of  those  principles  occasioned  by  the  different  bent 
of  the  will.  The  spirit  (nTtCfia)  is  the  highest  element  in  man's  na- 
ture, that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby  man  is  connected 
with  a  higher  order  of  things  —  the  organ  through  which  alone  he  is 
capable  of  understanding  divine  things.  It  is  not  liable  to  he  affected 
by  sin,  or  to  be  corrupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign.  Nothing 
evil,  nothing  but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  from  it.^    It  can  retire 

1  c.  Cels.  1.  IV. }  40 :  Oix  ovrac  irepi  ^"^  '  See  the  Greek  fragment  ir.  opj.  1. 1. 

Ttvoi,  (if  BEpi  5imi  Tofi  yivavc  raih-a  t^eKOP-  Orig.  ed.  de  la  Kae  T.  I.  f.  76. 

TOCTOu  ^eittu  Tiayov.    It  ia  I'econeilable  with  "  See  c.  Cels.  1.  III.c.  76,  II.  ie,m  Jerem. 

this,  that  Ofigen,  in  speiikina  of  Adam  on  where  he  speaks  of  metempnychosis  in  a 

other  occasions,  expressed  himeelf  wholly  paraboiical  Eense.oarefullyguardiiiKagainst 

after  the  iiuinser  of  tie  church,  as  in  Joann.  the  misconception  which  would  arise  from 

T.  I.  (  22  i  T.  XIII.  {  34.    He  might  an-  takinR  his  language  literally, 

derstand  ihe  lanenage  in  his  own  sense,  *  [Von  vorherrschenderNiituranschaaure 

eapceiiilly  in  homSUs.  where  the  wiosu  did  ausgehenden  Annahme.) 

not  properly  beloni!.     Horn.  XIV^  in  Jerera.  '  'Attn-i'iiEeriw  tw  jfeipucui'  rb  nveviia.  Ia 
Joann.  T.  XXXU.  ^  11. 
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wholly  out  of  view  and  become  dormant  only  through  mao's  guilt,— 
only  where  it  is  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and  from  acting  by  the 
predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  faeultica  of  the  soul,  of  the  worldly 
temper.  In  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  concerning  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  works  of  the  spirit,  Ongen  finds  a 
confirmation  of  his  opinion  —  since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in 
man,  as  contrardistinguished  from  the  flesh,  —  the  active  principle  in  ^ 
that  is  good.^  The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of  God  and  of 
conscience  againat  ungodliness,  he  derives  from  this  TrvEfi/m.  There  is 
here  revealed  a  commanding,  judging,  punishing  power,  superior  to  the 
soul  itself.^  Those  men  in  whom  the  soul  surrenders  itself  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  this  iwcu/io,  those  in  whom  this  faculty  is  predomi- 
nant, are  hence  denominated  spiritual  men,  wi-cv/uiTiKoi.^  In  the  c&se 
of  such,  the  true  saints,  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  is  grounded  on  the 
fact  of  its  being  determined  by  this  m-eH/ia,  —  this  is  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  their  whole  Ufe.  Living  in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suffer 
proceeds  from  this  —  it  is  this  which  ^ves  their  conduct  its  true  im- 
port and  significancy,*  From  this  point  of  view,  Origen  ought  to  have 
been  led  to  see,  —  for  it  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  here 
said, — that  it  is  by  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike  alone,  the  essence, 
the  destination  of  human  nature  can  flnd  its  completion,  its  fulfilment, 
—  that  the  true  end  of  man  consbts  in  this  very  thing.  Yet  ho  says, 
that  where  Paul  opposes  ihoi  irvEupirumf  to  the  v^t"^  (1  Cor.  2 :  14, 
16,)  he  describes  the  latter  only,  and  not  the  former,  as  men ;  ■ — since 
main  consists  of  body  and  soul,  but  the  irvEu/mneof  is  more  than  man.* 
And  this  form  of  expression  is  not  a  mere  isolated  exaggeration,  poa- 
sesMng  no  farther  a^iificance  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Bs  theology ;  but  it  stands  closely  connected  with  that  ground-ten- 
dency described  by  us  above,  by  viiMwe  of  which  Origen,  both  in  theory 
and  m  practice,  was  inclined- to  regard  the  godlike  not  as  the  truly  hu- 
man element,  but  as  something  superhuman,  —  a  tendency  in  which  we 
recognized  the  reaction  of  a  principle  belon^ng  to  the  old  world,* 
which  remained  yet  to  be  vanqmshed  by  Christianity.     And  connected 

1  Td  KoXhara  KOpmA  Myovrai  dvai  tou  jiniTi  tHo  ^  tS  ^w  rai  TTom^f  irpufeu;  KoI 

TTf  rf/uiTOf ,  rAx  i/S  «v  ohi^diiii  rif ,  idv  iyim,  eS  j^f  Koi  toS  TTpSf  fl-tflu  vjivov,  <KTug  ttuv  &,  n 

iiM  Toi  ivSpojrov.  jror'  uv  iroiS,  Jroiti  m'siiiMTi.  dAiu  k(Sii  i^aaxVi 

^  In  his  caminenCary  on  Rotnans,  1.  IT.  «i/^Hwi'eviiaTi.  In  Jouin.  T.  XXXII.  \  11. 
where  Origen  refers  what  Paul  saya  con-  ^  'H/aig  yiip  ob  /lar^v  ahav  [the  Aposcle 
cerning  consdenee  to  the  workings  of  this  .  Paul]  60^611  iiri  ™«  jrvevfiaTaaHi  fiii  trpoc- 

urcS^o,  he  expresses  himself,  according  to  TeSsiKevai  t6  dvflpujrof,  KpeiTTOV  yUp  fl  &!• 

Jerome's  Iranslation,  as  follows  :    Quia  Cfgo  iSpomof  6  irwEK/uiT-ucSf,  rofi  ^toi  hi  jjroxg  tj  tii 

tantum  ejus  video  litiertaterot  qnm  in  bonis  <;M/iaTi  ^  kv  owajii^Tepoit  ifinptuTT^pf ^/jfvou - 

quidem  ges&  gaudeat  semper  ct  ex8ult«t,  aiixi  H  k(^  tvTijt  Toirav  SeioTefH^,  jrvev/ian ; 

in  malis  voro  non  arguator,  sect  ipsam  ani-  L.  c.  T.  II.  §  15. 

mam.  cui  cohieret.  reprehendat  et  orguat,        ^  Thus  Aristotle  (Btbic.  Nicomach.  X.  T) 

arbitror,  qnod  ipse  sit  spiritus,  qui  nb  apos-  places  ibe  contemplative  life  as  the  divine, 

tolo  esse  cnm  animo  dicitur,  lelnt  pieda-  answering  to  t)ie  godlike  in  man,  above  the 

Bogus  et  quidam  soeiatus  et  rector,  ut  earn  pracrfcal,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  purely 

ae  melioribus  moneat  ve!  de  culpis  caaligat  hnman  :  d  &dov  6  roOf  irpic  tIw  iuflpusw, 

et  arEuat.     Ed.  Lomm.  T.  VL  p.  107.  «ai  A  kbtiI  toOtw  (Jior  ^nor  irpSf  rfm  iv&p&. 

'  Oil  aar/i  /lerox^v  htuipatoBuav  :((niparll^i  invov  ffiov,  and  yet  he  says  of  the  vw; :  roSra 

6  irvev/iaruioc.     In  Joann.  T.  n.  §  15.  ^J.iora  uinSpijn-of. 

*  'SJc  yap  u  Hyioi  ^  ^rvm/iaJi,  naonarap- 
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with  tliis  severance  of  Qie  Tmetfio  from  tte  imxi,  as  the  purely  human 
element,  is  hia  doctrine,  that  tliose  in  whom  the  ^xi  surrendered  itself 
to  the  guidance  of  the  mid^a^  would  persevere  in  the  unity  of  this  exist- 
ence aiumatcd  by  the  wacvjui,  and  rbe  in  the  perfected  state  of  their 
essence,  when  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  itvsiiia,  to  a  higher  life  af- 
ter death ;  but  those  in  whom  the  ^"xv  always  resisted  the  mnvfia,  would 
after  death  be  forsaken  by  the  latter,  which  would  return  to  God  from 
whom  it  came,  while  they  themselves,  separated  from  the  irvsv/M,  would 
be  ^ven  up  to  woe  ;  ^  —  a  doctrine  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Origen's  idea  of  a  purifying  process  going  on  after  death,  and  of 
the  universal  restoration  as  the  final  end  of  aJl  things.  For  the  rest, 
he  ascribed  to  this  mieBfia  —  as  we  might  presume  he  would  do,  from  his 
idea,  already  unfolded,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  rational  being  to 
God, — no  autonomy — no  independent  self-subsistence,  but  regarded  it 
as  the  organ  destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to  represent  the  working 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  mec^o  in  man  can  he  active,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  only  by  being  connected  with  the  Divine  Spirit.^ 

As  Origen,  then,  supposed  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature,  so 
he  distinguished  three  different  stages  of  moral  development ;  accord- 
ing as  the  misv/ia,  the  ij^xv,  or  the  oopj,  predominated.  The  second  stage, 
where  the  personal  J,  estranged  from  God,  is  uppermost,  and  at  Qie 
same  time  there  may  be  a  certain  dominion  over  sense,  —  where  the 
soul  follows  its  egoistic  inclinations,  —  is  the  stage  of  a  certain  merely 
worldly  cultivation,  of  an  intelligent  Egoism,  where  no  enthusiasm  for 
moral  goodness  impels  the  man,  nor  yet  does  moral  evil  break  out  into 
any  rude  expressions,  —  where  the  man,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  is 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  This  stage  docs,  it  is  true,  in  itself  considered, 
hold  the  middle  place  between  the  two  others ;  yet  it  might  be  asked, 
from  which  point  the  way  is  easiest  to  attain  the  divine  life.  Origen 
brings  up  the  question,  whether  the  aapxtno:  (the  carnal  man)  might  not 
he  more  easily  led  than  the  imxtnoc  (the  spiritual  man)  to  conviction  of 
sin,  and  thereby  to  true  conversion.^  Connected  with  this  is  Origen's 
idea,  that  ae  a  wise  phydcian  will  sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of 
disease  lurking  in  the  body,  and  by  means  of  hb  art  cause  other  disor- 
ders to  arise,  that  so  these  elements  of  disease  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  organism  may  be  expelled ;  so  God  places  men  in 
situations  where  the  evil  lurknig  in  their  nature  is  called  forth  to  open 
activity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  their  moral  disorder,  and  of  its  destructive  effects,  and  so  be  the 
more  easily  and   radically  healed.*     In  this  sense,  he  explains  the 

'  We  can  bere  dw  passages  onlj  from  '  In  Matt  T.  SIH.  4  2 :  ■Erepov  cluai  rb 

works  which  hBTB  been  preserved  to  us  in  toS  iJtoS  jrneu/io,  ii(fv  fc  ^/av  g,  irapfi  rt  Trfee/ja 

Latin  translaiions ;  the  fidelity  of  which,  iKourov  iWpum™  t6  iv  oIitv  ;  which  latter 

however,  on  these  points,  we  have  no  reason  he  here  also  .dislingnishes  from  the  "^J^. 

to  suspect.    Conimentar.  gj.  od  Eom.  1.  II.  '  Ilepl  apx'^,  1-  HI-  «-  4. 

c.9,p.  108,ed,  Lonini.     Hie  ipae  spiritos  *Seedeorat.c.29,sndthefnignientof the 

eat,  qni  cohieret  animabus  jostomm.      Si  commcntair on  Exod.clO:  27 ;  in  ihe26tli 

■vero  inobodicns  ei  anima  et  contumax  fiierit,  chapter  of  the  ^iiXoiaMa,  and  in  the  2d  vol.  ed. 

dividetur  ab  ea  post  excessum.    Commen-  delaBue,f.lll.  'ilnirip iiri Tinav aafmnsiiB 

tar.  series  in  Matlh,  c.  62,  T.  IV.  p.  352,  ed,  ■na-B'iimnii',  dc  f}iM  rov,  Ti/  oStwc  una, 

Lomm.  KexuptKaTO^  hosoU,  6  laTpH  ek  t^v  InvfanEiav 
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scriptural  expression,  God  hardens  the  heart,  and  others  of  the  like 
import. 

Regarding  the  self-detenmnationi  of  the  creaturcly  free  will  as  the 
original  ground  of  aU  the  diTersitiea  existing  among  rational  beings, 
Origcn  supposed  it  was  likewise  this  which  conditions  the  whole  suhae- 
quent  process  of  purification  and  development,  including  all  the  stadia 
up  to  the  final  goal  of  the  restoration.^  Accordingly,  it  is  mth  him  an 
important  point  to  define  the  notions  of  God's  forebiowledge,  and  of 
predestination  as  contradistinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  an  ei/mp/iftn?, 
or  of  an  unconditionai  necessity.  He  teaches,  that  God  arranged  the 
plan  of  the  universe  after  having  taken  into  view  all  the  different  bents 
of  will,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  which  they  were  the  condition.^  He 
distinguishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective  necessity. 
Although  moral  evil,  when  it  once  exists,  must  exhibit -itself  in  certain 
determinate  forms,  yet  it  is  not  theiefore  necessary  that  this  or  that 
determinate  evil  ^ould  be  brought  about  by  this  or  that  particular 
individual,^ 

It  must  be  quito  clear  already,  from  the  exposition  of  Origan's  doc- 
trine respecting  the  relation  of  the  spintuil  world  to  God,  and  of  the 
spirit  (m'ffi/ia)  in  man  to  the  Holy  bpint,  (won/iauyum^  how  grace  and 
free  will  are,  in  his  system,  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other.  In 
conformity  with  this,  he  says :  "  As  the  good  thrift  of  husbandry  re- 
quires the  coming  together  of  two  factors,  the  husbandman's  own  activi- 
ty and  the  blessing  of  God ;  so,  in  order  to  goodness  m  rational  beings, 
there  must  be  their  own  free  will  and  the  power  of  God,  to  uphold  the 
good  purpose.*  But  Our  o^vn  free  will  and  the  divine. assistance  are 
both  necessary,  not  only  to  become  good,  but  also  in  order  to  perseve- 
rance in  virtue,  when  once  attained ;  —  since  even  the  perfect  man 
would  fall,  if  ho  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  him- 
self, —  if  he  failed  to  give  the  honor  wluch  is  due,  to  Him  who  bestowed 
on  him  all  by  which  he  was  chiefly  enabled  both  to  attain  to  virtue,  and 
to  pereevere  in  it,^ 

It  may  be  gathered,  then,  from  what  has  offered  itself  to  our  notice 
as  the  views  held  in  common  by  all  in  the  Anthropology  of  this  period, 
that  not  only  —  as  was  the  case  also  among  the  Gnostics  —  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Redeemer  found  ite  point  of  attachment  in  the 
universally  expressed  need  of  redemption,  but  that  also  —  which  consti- 
tuted the  difference  between  the  church  and  the  Gnostic  Anthropology 
—  human  nature  was  on  no  side  supposed  to  he  so  beset  with  moral 
evil,  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complete  appropriation  of  it  by 
the  Redeemer.  Hence,  from  the  very  first,  the  church  consciousness 
developed  itself  in  antagonism  with  Docetism  under  all  its  forms  and 

Aa  TOiuv  ^op/iajcui'  ITutei  nal  Imanarai  t^v         *  See  the  Boulmentaiy  on  (Jenesis. 
BAuw,  ^tyuovai  Jo'^'ri'E  iiiJiotEiv  not  SlolSJi-         '  'k.vuyK3i  for?,  ravTa  iWSv,  bvk  &rayxri 

oeis  Koi  novoiis  jrAeuwif  tw  cije  nt,  oirug  ii  dul  Totkte  Tivoc.  In  MawK.  T.  XIIL  4  22. 
ol/iat  Koi  tAv  iJedu  duova/mv  t^  Kpin^iav        *  Tfl  roO  hiyiKOB  HyaSfni  /uktov  iartv  Ik  te 

xoKlar  elc  Tfl  JJMof  KexapVcUcv  i%  i^'^r-  'W  "poaipiuci^  abrim  xal  T^f  ou/iTrvcoicTis 

T.  VIII.  p.  805,  ed.  Iiomm.  Ocia^  iwa/icuc  i¥  ''^  naXkurra  irpoeXoiiimi. 

1  T!n>  Sedv  imarriv  oUovo/ieiv  4ivj^v,  iido-         *  From  the  corotnentan'  on  *.  IV.  Philo- 

pinira  dc  t^  ulitav  ain^i  i}^v,  ad  cxovaia'  cal.  C,  24.     Ed.  Lomm.  T.  XL  p.  450. 
rd  airrc^aiov.    De  oral,  t,  29 
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.  Thus  tilis  anti-Docetic  tendency  ia  strongly  marked  in  such 
_  3  of  tho  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  as,  by  their  stamp  of  an- 
tiquity, form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  these  letters. 
It  is  here  said  of  the  Docetse,  in  an  original  way :  "  They  who  would 
make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christj  are  themselves  like  spectres — 
spectral  men."*  And  TertulHan  says  to  tiie  Docetse:  "How  is  it, 
that  you  make  the  half  of  Christ  a  lie  ?  He  was  all  truth."  ^  "  You 
are  offended,"  aays  he  in  another  plaee,^  "  when  the  child  is  nourished 
and  fondled  in  the  uncleanliaesa  of  its  awaddling-clothea.  This  rever- 
ence shown  to  nature  you  despise  —  and  how  were  you  bom  youi^elf? 
Christ,  at  least,  loved  man  in  this  condition.  For  his  sate,  he  came 
down  from  above ;  for  his  sake,  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  degrada- 
tion, to  death  itself.  In  loving  man,  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  hia 
flesh." 

In  opposition  no  less  to  Docetism,  which  objected  to  Christ  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  which  would  receive  only  a  glorified  Christ,  than  to 
the  esthetic  Paganism,  which  idolized  the  bfeautiful,*  the  person  of  our 
Saviour  was  represented  as  being  without  form  or  comeliness,  as  that 
of  one  whose  outward  appearance  contradicted  the  glory  within;  —  a 
notion  which  was  baaed  partly  on  a  passage  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
too  literally  understood,  and  partly  on  misinterpreted  passages  in  the 
gospels,  Tertullian  says :  ^  "  This  was  the  very  thing  which  excited 
men's  wonder  as  to  everything  else  in  him,  when  they  said,  Whence 
hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  The  exclamation 
comes  from  men  who  thought  they  might  despise  his  fonn."  ^ 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we  see  at  once 
the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  from  deriving  everything  solely 
from  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  possessed  over  the  latter,  with 
whose  notions  other  elements  of  a  foreign  culture  had  been  blended. 
His  characteristic  trait  was  that  of  a  vigorous,  Christian  realism.  We 
have  remarked  already,  in  contemplating  the  Cruostic  systems,  what  a 
close  connection  subasted  between  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christian 
system  of  morals,  and  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ.  The  intuition  of  Christ's  life  was  destined  to  give  birth 
to  a  new  ethical  standard,  —  from  this  was  to  proceed  forth  the  pecu- 
liar principle  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals.  But  in  those  eases 
where  the  ethical  principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  influence  of 
other  standards  conjoined  ^vith  tho  Christian,  this  corruption  reacted 
also  on  the  views  entertained  concerrang  the  person  and  life  of  Christ ; 
—  as  we  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics; — and  the 
same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  the  case  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Founding  his  judgment  on  that  moraJ  system  which  demanded  an  abso- 
lute estrangement  from  all  human  feelings,  and  which  made  Neo-Plar 
tonic  philosophers,  and  other  ascetics  of  that  period,  ashamed  of  their 

1  KiiToi  t/>  Awiriw  Syrec  atTu/iaTix  not  Aii-  ♦  See  vol.  I.  the  Introdactlon. 

umtKni.    Ep.  ad  Smym.  5  2.  'Be  came  Christi,  c.  9. 

'  Qnid   tlimidias   mendaeio    Christam'  ''NechuTnan3ihoiicslaliscorpnafuit.no- 

Totus  Veritas  fuit.    De  came  ChristJ,  c.  5.  dura  ecelestis  clarilatia. 
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own  bodies,  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  revelation  of  tho 
divine  life  in  the  purely  human  form,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  Instead  of  the  purely  human  character,  he  was  for  the  super- 
human. Christ  was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  estrangement  from  sense, 
of  a  life  wholly  independent  of  sense ;  not  to  be  affected  by  sensuous  im- 
pressions ;  by  wants,  as  hunger  and  thirst,  by  feelings  of  pain, by  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  sensations  —  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  uirMtw,  As  the 
Logos  became  man,  he  must,  in  his  essence,  be  superior  to  such  things ; 
and  so  the  genuine  Gnostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strive,  by  the 
efforts  of  his  will,  to  attain  to  a  similar  apathy.  He  aays  character- 
istically: "It  would  he  absurd  to  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  body,  as  such,  required  the  necessary  services  for  its  support ; 
he  ate,  not  for  the  body's  s^e,  for  this  was  preserved  by  a  holy  power. "^ 
Now  this  principle  might  have  led  him  to  a  Docetism  of  his  own.  Tho 
contemplation  of  Christ,  as  he  is  presented  in  the  gospel  history,  exer- 
cised, however,  too  great  a  power  over  him,  —  the  historical  truth  was 
a  thing  of  too  much  weight  with  him,  to  allow  him  to  settle  down  on 
any  such  position  as  that.  He  would  only  say,  that  Christ  was  not,  by 
any  necessity  of  nature,  subjected  to  those  various  wants  and  affections, 
— but  subjected  hunself  to  them  of  his  own  free  choice,  out  of  volun- 
tary condescension  for  the  well-being  of  man ;  —  to  give  a  proof  of  the 
reality  of  his  hmnan  nature,  so  that  no  room  nor  pretext  might  he  left 
for  Docetism.^  We  must,  however,  do  Clement  the  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge, that,  along  with  this  distempered  element,  there  was  much  which 
was  sound  and  healthy  in  his  ethical  tendencies,  as  they  were  influenced 
by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ^  —  as,  for  instance,  when  in 
another  place,  speaking  against  the  ascetic  contempt  of  the  body,  he 
aays  Christ  would  not  with  the  health  of  the  soul  have  restored  that  of 
the  body  also,  if  there  ought  to  be  any  enmity  between  the  body  and 
the  soul.* 

With  this  tendency  of  Clement,  which  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
purely  human  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led  hun,  by  his  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  servantrform,  to  imagine  that  Christ  possessed  an 
uncomely  person,  might  seem  to  stand  in  direct  contradiction ;  —  and 
undoubtedly  ho  never  would  have  arrived  at  any  such  view  himself; 
but,  transmitted  to  him  by  the  church  tradition,  he  contrived  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  his  own  peculiar  bent  of  mind  and  habits  of  tliink- 
ing,  by  applymg  it  in  the  foUowing  manner:  —  that,  since  the  Godlike 
presents  itself  in  this  mean,  uncomely  shape,  men  should  be  led  there- 
by to  despise  sensuous  beauty,  to  soar  by  spiritual  contemplation  from 
the  sensuous  to  the  Godhke,  which  is  exalted  above  all  that  partakes 

1  'Eiri  ToS  euT^poi  t6  owfio  dizaiTEiv  lif  Clement,  against  a  one-sided  ascetjc  tan- 

auua  T&c  ujiaymuac  vjr^peaiac  clc  Jh^imvJh  dency. 

yliUjf  on  rii;,  Ifoyev  yup  ob  iiii  rb  ao[Hi,         *  Oix  to  ii,  d  ixdpa  5  ffopf  ffv  rrf  i^X^, 

mmaucirnniexo/icvoviyif.  Slrom.\.yi.{.6i9.  l^ereixiif  avrS  Tiri'  ix^pii"  ii  iiyiciai   kiri^ 

■>  1 a!_..._.  i_ _i  (-....=_..  •. — f  jKiQ^ii  (probably  itshonld  read,  according 

.    .  loEervet'HemBudatiOQ,t'ji£iiii^v); hewojld 

.  ,      re  {/Sov^i  oirc  iii'iri}.  tiol  havo  taken  tho  iiosliie  mipj  under  IlW 

'  Compare  the  remarks  in  vol.  I.  p.  279,  protection.    Strom,  l  IIL  f.  460. 
1  Uie  reaction  of  the  Chrisliaa  Bpuit  iii 
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of  sense.i    No  one  should  be  misled  to  admire  the  beautiful  form,  and 
so  ^ve  iess  heed  to  the  substance  of  Christ's  discourses.^ 

Tliis  view  of  Christ's  person,  as  one  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  took  a  different  shape  with  Origen,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
whole  connection  of  his  system.  We  have  stated  on  a  former  page, 
how  his  doctrine  of  the  different  stages  in  Chiistianity  was  connected 
with  his  ideaof  the  different  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  Logos, 
The  Logos  becomes  all  thm^  to  all,  in  a  still  higher  sense  than  that  in 
which  Paul  would  say  this  of  himself;  and  this  Origen  applied  also  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance.  He  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  ap- 
pears to  them  in  different  forma,  suited  to  their  recipiency.  To  some 
he  reveals  himself  in  his  glory,  ia  a  celestial  light  which  spreads  from 
himself  to  his  word ;  so  that  now,  for  the  first  tmie,  after  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself  in  tHs  higher  way,  they  can  under- 
stand it  in  the  plenitude  of  its  meaning, — nay,  in  a  light  which  re- 
flects itself  back  even  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  now  becomes  trans- 
figured in  its  relation  to  Christ  become  known  in  his  glory.  To  others 
he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  one  without  form  and  come- 
liness -—  namely,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  elevate  themselves,  beyond 
the  temporal  appearance,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Logos  revealing 
himself  in  it.^  Accordingly,  the  Christ  of  the  transfiguration  and  the 
Christ  without  form  or  comeline^,  as  men  were  used'  to  represent  him, 
would  be  nothing  other  than  designations  of  two  different  wayside- 
pending  on  the  recipiency  of  the  auhject  —  of  contemplating  one  and 
the  same  Christ,  whom  all  were  not  in  a  condition  to  know  in  his  divine 
exaltation.  Thus  to  him  it  must  have  appeared  necessary  that  the  mass 
of  believers  should  frame  to  themselves -the  conception  of  Christ,  as  of 
one  who  appeared  without  form  or  comeliness.  Their  whole  view  of 
Christ  and  Christianity,  which,  at  the  position  they  occupied,  could  be 
none  other  Ihan  it  was,  reflected  itself  under  this  particular  form.  And 
accordingly  he  could  have  considered  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in 
no  other-  light  than  as  a  symbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding,  in 
which  Christ  presented  himself  to  his  more  advanced  disciples.*  But 
if  he  regarded  particular  facts  as  symbols  of  univereal  ideas,  or  of  a 
general  stadium  in  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  life,  yet  he  by  no  meana 
denied,  in  so  doing,  the  objective  reality  of  such  facts,  which  at  the  same 

3  The  words  of  Clement  tespeo^ng  Christ  ^3.eiroii£Mif.  Moreoyer,  the  coinpofiUion  with 

ere:  'Ei^  onpni  /icv  dtidjc  (as  Ihe  reading,  nara  has  a  force  in  this  connection  —  the 

beyond  all  donht,  should  be,  as  may  be  looking  downward  to  the  object  of  sense, 

gatheted  from  the.followine  context,  and  insiend  of  upward  —  ava  fi'Aejrav  irpdf  Tit 

from  the  allnsion  to  Isa.  53  :  2)  6ie?,ih/Sev  ytn/rii)  npofovexuv,  fnmijivqTai  jini  ra^riip. 

Kai  iitopioi,  el;  jd  (iariff  mii.  uaa/iaToy  rye  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  690. 

iStiof    air/of    iTio^Mireo'    ijias    StMuiaji/.  '  'O  auivp  /ilDJMV  lloiiou  rote  ir&r:  Jrifra 

Strom.  L  III.  f.  470.  yero/ievof,   iva  Toi;  mii-raf  iMp^cg.       In 

^  Oft  putTjii  ii^ih/aer  tfirela.  XP^""'^'^  Joann.  T.  XX.  i  28|  and,  in  respect  to  the 

ouiutTBs  /uvi^,  haiai  ti(tA  upaiini  iKOiviiv  tieo'fotd  luippii  in  which  Christ  appeared,  in 

lad  t'o  K.mJ>Q.  tfou/MJui-,  d^'anjrai  tuu  Ae-  Matt.  T.  XII.  j  37, 

yo/Jmi^  mil  roij  KaxaXaiw^ihioi^  (this  latter  '  See  c  Cels.  I.  JV.  c.  16,  where  he  says 

word  offers  here  no  good  sense.     It  can  of  those  who  received  [he  account  of  Chrisl's 

neither  mean,  —  what  s/io«M  be  left  Seiinrf,  iransfienraiion  too  literally  and  sensuously ; 

nocw/iathai  been  lejibf hind.    Ihaye  scarcely  Mi/ vm/vaiTii  rag  iif  en  ioropioif  Tieiio/dvac 

a  doubt  that  the  correct  reading  is  "ara-  jUTa^olHi  n  puTajiop^uaaQ  rav  'IijooS. 
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time  answered  to  a  more  universal  idea ;  —  and  accordingly  that  more 
general  view  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in  no  wise  precluded  its 
historical  reality.  As  Origen  was  prone  to  explain  away  the  objective 
into  (he  subjective,  so,  on  fiie  other  hand,  was  he  inclmed  to  represent 
the  subjective  as  something  objective,  —  of  which  we  have  seen  many 
examples.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  neces- 
sarily manifold  gradations  in  the  views  entertained  of  Christ,  \vere  ob- 
jectively represented  by  him,  as  so  many  different  forms  which  Christ 
assumed  in  relation  to  the  different  positions  held  by  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse.  As  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of  revelsr 
tion  (jiop^as)  in  which  he  presents  lumaelf  to  the  spiritual  world,  be- 
longs to  the  essential  character  of  the  Logos,  so  Christ  mirrored  forth, 
in  this  respect  also,  the  acti^dty  of  the  Logos  himself  in  his  own  tempo- 
ral appearance.  It  pertains  to  his  peeuhar  and  essential  character, 
that  he  had  no  unchangeable,  determinate  form ;  but  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  characters  of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form  of  a 
servant ;  —  to  others,  divested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape  of  light,  in 
affinity  with  his  godlite  nature.  Thus  Origen  explained  to  himself  the 
fact  of  the  transfiguration,  and  several  other  appearances  in  the  girspel 
history ,1  The  whole  view  was  closely  connected  with  his  notions  of  the 
stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  indeter- 
minate, and  which  could  run  through  various  metamorphoses  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower.^ 

The  complete  victory  over  Docetism  implied  the  complete  recognition 
of  the  purely  human  nature  in  Christ ;  and  this  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  suppoation  that  he  possessed  a  human  soul.  Yet  this  particu- 
lar point  did  not  immediately  stand  forth  clearly  developed  in  the  dog- 
matic consciousness.  In  the  first  place  it  was  only  the  two  conceptions, 
the  Xoy-K  in  his  essential  divinity,  and  the  oopf ,  from  which  all  the  human 
characteristics  proceeded,  which  were  clearly  separated  and  distin- 
guished. True,  men  must  necessarily  have  been  driven,  if  they  were 
disposed  to  carry  through  the  identity  in  Christ's  person  with  the  hu- 
man nature,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  soul,  also,  with  human  feelings ;  hut 
still  all  this,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Irenaeus,  was  referred  back 
simply  to  the  oopf,  the  flesh  talten  from  the  earth.^  Although  this 
same  father  says,  that  Christ  gave  his  own  body  for  onr  body,  and  his 
own  vw  for  our  ^ct  ;  and  we  are  constrained,  in  this  distinction,  to 

'  c.  Cel5. 1.  VI.  c  77:  ToTiapaiJJnTfiVTOu  Iranaflgnratus  est  coram  discipniis  mmonta, 

Du^oTDf  ai/Tov  irpit  iwf  ipwoi  AniarSv  lojt  sed  etiem  unloaiqne  apparehat  secundnm 

dti  ToiiTo  jp^i^Du,  roMKio  ionw/itvo]',  iTTOiiw  qnod  fuemt  dignn9.      Cominentar.  Seriea 

iia  iKoari^  jiUirsiaaai.     This  is  applied  lo  in  Matdi.  ^  100.    Ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV.  p 


thetransfi^nraCioiliOfwhich  hedirectlyBaysi  ^  OO  jJou/warftii   i^v   ^Vffei  Tpeirriji  Kul 

Toi  'lj?rmS  dio^opouf  /iopfil;  dva^pei^dai  £jii  ^oiJjrai  Stxriir^v  iTejier  Ixeiv  miionjTa,  Jtoif 

■rifv  Tim   'Seiov  X6yoo   tfiiacv,  in  the    sense  ivW/erairfi'  ou«  etxcv  Mic  oiite  jtaAJtof, 

already  expounded.      In  perfect  harmony  iri  Si  oOrac  IvSo^ov  xat  HaTanhjiiTiK^  xal 

with  this  is  tha  pMBHge  which  has  been  pre-  ■Sow/iiiDn^i',   cSf   i-al   irpdoumw   ireoEiw    rafif 

served  to  ns  onlv  in  the  Latin  translation :  i^mraf.    c.  Cela.  L  VI.  4  77. 

Qnoniam  non  solum  dax  formie  in  eo  fue-  '  The  emotions  excited  at  llie  approach 

runt,  una  quidem,  eecutidum  qiiam  omncs  of  death  are  classed  under  the  rriifi^oia  nap. 

enm  videbanl.  alKra  aulem  setunduni  qaam  lui^  T?f  a-nb  j-^f  el^/ijiiiiii;.    Lib.  III.  c.  22 
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understand  by  the  term  ^xi,  not  life,  but  the  sonl;  *  yet  he  »t  least 
makes  no  farther  use  of  tbis  distinction,  iu  other  cases,  where  he  speaks 
of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  seems  to  have  apphed  the  common  trichoto- 
my of  man's  nature  to  Christ,  with  the  following  modification :  Christ, 
as  the  God-man,  consisted,  like  every  other  man,  of  three  parts ;  the 
body,  the  animal  soul,  (the  lower  principle  of  life,)  and  the  thinking 
reason ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the  place  of  the  faJhble 
human  reason,  which  is  but  a  ray  of  the  divine  reason,  of  the  2oyos,^  was 
represented  by  the  universal  divine  reason,*  by  the  xiyos  itself:  *  hence 
it  was  in  Chr^tianity  alone  that  the  universal  revelation  of  religious 
troth,  a  revelation  not  cfisturbed  by  partial,  one-sided  representation, 
would  be  given.^ 

Tertullian  was  the  first  to  express  distinctly  and  clearly  the  doctrine, 
that  Christ  possessed  a  proper  human  soul ;  having  been  led  to  this  by 
the  views  which  he  entertained  in  general  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  by  the  tendency  of  his  controversial  writings, 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  particular.  He  did 
not  hold,  like  others,  to  the  three  parts  of  human  nature  mentioned 
above,  but  supposed  it  to  consist  of  only  two  parts.  Ke  afiirmed  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  animal  soul,  distinct  from  the  reasonable  soul  in  man, 
which  was  to  be  considered  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body;  but 
that,  in  all  living  things,  there  is  but  one  animating  essence,  although 
this,  in  the  human  nature,  is  endued  with  superior  powers ;  that  the 
thiijting  soul  itaelf,  therefore,  is  the  animating  principle  of  the  human 
body.^  If  Tertullian,  then,  conceived  of  but  one  soul,  as  the  medium 
between  the  divine  Logos  and  the  body  of  Christ,  he  must  necessarily 
have  conceived  of  it  as  a  reasonable  human  soul  in  the  proper  sense. 
Again,  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  a  Valentmisui  sect,  who 
taught  that  Christ,  instead. of  veiling  his  soul  in  a  gross  material  body, 
so  modified  the  fvxi  itself  that  it  could,  like  the  body,  be  visible  to  men 
under  the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  maintained,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  man,  soul  and  body,  and  what  belongs  to  both ;  that  Christ,  in 
order  to  redeem  men,  was  under  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  himself  a 
soul  of  that  kind  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  man ;  — and  so  much  the 
more,  as  the  soul  constitutes  man's  proper  essence.'^ 

But  still  greater  than  the  influence  of  Tertullian  was  that  of  the  sys- 
tematizing intellect  and  the  conciliatory,  apologetic  bent  of  Origen,  in 

1  See  the  words  of  Iren^ua-I.  V.  cI.  §  1;  '  Apolog.  II.  4  10.    One  might  be  led  to 

Tu  Wi'^  aJfion  hiTpuaa/iivnv  tj/iH;  toU  Kvpum  snspcct,  however,  that  Ihe  words,  Kcd  cd/ia 

Koi  Jowrof  T^  ^vx^v  inip  toii  Jifierepuv  sal  icrfini  koI  tjibx^,  are  the  interpolation  of 

tvxov  Koi  Tifi'  aipKa  r^v  iavtttS  m^rt  Tuv  a  some  later  hand,  who  would  make  Justin 

jETtpiji.  aapian'.    As  the  thought  here  is,  orthodox  on  this  article,  since  this  precise 

that  Christ  surrendered  lo  Satan  —  who  definition  occurs  in  Jnslin'a  writings  nowhere 

claimed  a  power  over  man's  soul  and  body  else,  and  stands  here  not  exactly  in  its 

—  his  own  hody,  as  a  ransom  for  the  men  proper  place.    But  we  mnst  admit,  that  the 

whom  he  held  caplire,  the  word  here  can  first  reason  is  of  little  force,  and  the  second 

hardly  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  of  none  at  all  in  the  case  of  such  a  writer  as 

human  soul.  Justin. 

"  The  aircpfin  loymov,  the  /loj-of  nncp/um-  '  Justin  is,  in  time,  before  ApoUinaris. 

KOf,  the  Jiuyoc  "OTii  jiipo^.  '  De  nnima,  c,  12. 

'  Aif/miv  ri  ITadv.  I  De  carne  Christi,  o.  11,  and  onwards. 
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unfolding  and  establishing  this  doctrine  in  tlie  church  system  of  faith. 
He  did  not  proceed  here  upon  speculative  principles,  but  upon  an  analogy 
drawn  from  the  ChriBtian  consciousucaa.  As  the  divine  life  in  believers 
leads  back  to  Christ  as  its  original  source,  he  endeavored  to  iSlustrate 
the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ  by  the  analogy 
of  the  union  between  Christ  and  believers.  If  believers,  aa  Paul  sajs, 
become  of  one  spu^t  with  the  Lord,  this  is  in  a  &ir  higher  sense  the 
case  with  that  soul  which  the  Logos  had  taken  into  indissoluble 
union  with  himself.  According  to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth 
the  soul's  original  destination  to  surrender  iteelf  wholly  to  the  Logos, 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  communion  with  him,  to  live  whoUy  in  the  divine 
element.  Now  that  which,  in  the  case  of  other  souls,  is  found  to  be 
true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  —  namely,  that  they 
pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  lose  themselves  com- 
pletely in  the  intuition  of  God,  —  was  in  the  case  of  that  soul  a  continu- 
ous and  uninterrupted  act,  so  that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  communion 
with  the  Logos :  —  it  became  wholly  transformed  into  a  divine  bemg,^ 

As  Origen,  again,  distinguished,  in  every  mau,^  the  spirit  (nvtS/ia) 
from  the  soul  (V'J'jO  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  so  too  ho 
applied  this  distinction  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,^  Human  nature 
in  general  attains  to  a  moral  perfection  just  in  proportion  aa  everything 
in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritual  principle  (die  wsS/ia)  ;  but  this  has 
been  completely  and  perfectly  realized  oidy  by  Christ.  "  If  this  is  so 
in  the  case  of  every  holy  man,  how  much  more  must  we  affirm  it  of 
Jesus,  the  forerunner  and  pattern  of  all  saints,  in  whose  case,  when  he 
assumed  the  entire  human  nature,  the  m-di/Jii  was  the  moving  spring  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  man !  * 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  leading  point  in  the  system  of  Origen, 
that  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on  the  moral  bent  of  the 
will.  To  tlm  general  law  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  he  could  not 
allow  that  this  highest  dignity  to  which  any  soul  had  attuned,  formed 
any  exception.  That  soul  had  merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by 
the  love  whereby  it  had  remained  constantly  united  with  t!\e  divine 
Logos,  to  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one  with  him, 
wholly  divine.^  He  explained  the  words  in  Ps.  45 :  5,  as  referring  to 
such  a  fusion  of  this  soul  with  the  Logos,  deserved  by  its  bent  of  will. 

But  here  arises  a  tiuestion  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the 

1  Oil  jimov  KOivimia  liXk'  huMit    icni  iiva- 

KpaoiCt  Tijf  iifsivoii  ^eon/Toc  KenoivaVT/Kh'ai,  jzviimaTi 

tie  ■Sedu  ucn^effiiKEvai.  ^  11.  ipx- 1.  II.  c 

*  See  above,  1.  III.  c  41.    In  Joann.  T.  I.  i  30 ;  T.  XIX. 
^  Sec  above,  f  5,  where  he  sajs,  quite  in  the  Platonic 

*  In  JoRnn.  T.  XXXH. }  11 1  OS  rdmisSfia  manner;  'H  i(wj;^  roD  I^mC  i/uniltTevoiiiv:! 
TOB  u-ii^pimov  iv  Tt>  ici'si^Ji'ji^i'ai  ofirSji  fiiow  t^i  d^m  Koa/at  txeivp  —  the  Koa/ioi  viH/Tdc, 
uvSpajTOH  Td  iv  airi^  iieauce  tu  Joiiri  iv  tCiu  iScuv,  synonymous  with  the  vdv^  or  the 
ofiru  avdpumva.  A  d<^matico-ethioal  re.  B-oyoj- itself — KOtiiaVTa  tdiTdv  iiiTSCpmpxo/iiv^ 
marlc ;  but  which  Orisen  —  as  often  hapi>ens  mii  xiipayuyoiaa  tv"  aMiv  ToOr  iiaSi/Tevo/ii- 
with  him,  in  introducing  his  own  doctrinal  wnic-  In  Joann.  T.  XX.  { 17 ;  T.  111.  dpp. 
and  spec^lati^e  distinctions  into  the  scrip-  ed.  dc  la  Roe,  f.  226.  In  Matih.  f.  344  et 
tures  — wouldbascHponatcxtJromwhicb,  423;  T.  XIII.  4  20;  T.  XVI.  M-  Com- 
according  to  the  verbiil  sense,  the  rcmarlt  is  mcmar.  cp.  a<l.  Rom.  lib,  I.  T,  V.  p.  250,  ed. 

]jOmm.    In  Jerum.  Horn.  XV.  {  6. 
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system  of  Origen.  Had  tlie  intelligence  wliicli  was  taken  into  such 
indissoluble  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  been  affected  hy  the  general  de- 
fection and  fall  of  the  creature ;  and  did  it  differ  from  all  the  intelh- 
geaces  which  had  iu  some  way  departed  from  that  original  unity,  only 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  surrendering  itself  to  the  divine  Logos,  the 
universal  Redeemer,  it  had  become  not  only  freed  from  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  defection,  but  elevated  to  a  still  higher  unity  with  God 
than  it  possessed  before,  a  unity  which  precluded  fee  possibility  of  any 
future  separation  'i  Or  did  this  intelHgence  have  no  part  whatever  in 
the  defection  of  the  others  ?  Was  it  secured  against  tliis  defection  by 
the  steadfast  perseverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and  by  the 
same  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received  into  itself  by  the 
bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence  ?  If  the  latter  is  assumed 
to  he  according  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  Origen,  an  important  conse- 
quence would  follow  in  i-elation  to  his  principle  of  creaturely  mutability. 
It  would  be  evident,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  defection  from  the  ori^nal 
unity  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  transition-link  in  all  creaturely  de- 
velopment ;  for  at  least  the  example  of  this  one  mtelligence  would  be 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Now  when  we  reflect,  that,  according  to  Origin's  theory,  the  i-oSj 
became  fiJjtij,  first  by  the  fail,  we  see  no  reason,  especially  as  he  is  care- 
ful to  distinguish,  even  in  Christ,  between  the  mrsB/ia  and  tie  fv^^,  why  we 
are  not  warranted,  according  to  his  theory,  to  apply  this  principle  also 
to  the  soul  which,  by  its  steadfast  bent  of  will,  had  attained  to  that  in- 
dissoluble union  mth  the  Logos.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  as  the 
spirit  firat  became  soul  by  its  defection  from  the  original  unity,  and  the 
end  of  the  recovery  is  that  the  souls,  returning  baek  to  the  original 
unity,  should  once  more  become  divested  of  their  psychical  being  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,^  —  so  this  par- 
ticular soul  had,  before  all  others,  and  iu  a  higher  manner  than  all  others, 
already  attained  to  this  end,  and  henee  would  become  the  mediatory  in- 
strument of  conducting  all  other  fallen  souls  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  to  rettun  this  view  of  the  matter,  consistently 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Origen.  For  in  this  case  it  would  all  along 
be  presupposed,  that  what  in  Christ  is  denominated  a  soul,  is  not  a  soul 
in  the  proper  sense.  We  must  all  along  assume,  that  the  soul  in  Christ, 
which  had  returned  back  to  the  pure  being  of  the  voUs,  had  made  itself 
like  to  the  fallen  souls,  only  in  order  to  their  recovery,  —  had  appro- 
priated to  itself  an  outward  veil  of  psychical  being,  and  entered  into  the 
contracted  sphere  and  divided  being  of  the  psychical  life,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  it  back  again  to  that  higher  unity.  And  in  truth 
we  might  find  some  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  language  of  Ori- 
gen.^    But  when  we  have  once  assumed  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 

1  Oinhi  fthrsi  fuj^  ^  aaSdaa  ^xi-  —  '  Tu;la  y&p  r/  roS  'hjooC  ^x'l  ^''  ^5  iavrnc 

iiTTOi,  ire  ol'K  imai  ^xi'    De  prineip.  1.  II.  Tvyzayooaa  rAsm-nin  hv  ds^  ko!  Tp  itXjipu- 

c.  8,  ^  3.    So  he  says,  as  an  encouragement  fiajL  Jr  cksTSev  i^sXijhydvia,  Tti  iTiEoruk'Sai 

to  martyrdom ;  Vi  iStJjj/ifw  iiji&v  oCunu  tiiv  uirfi  ™S  jrraTpSc,  ivcko^e  rb  kn  TVi  Mopiof 

^>v:»^v,    iva    air^v    diro^u/Ju^i™    KpUTTova  aCi^a.     In  Joann.  T.  XX.  §  18. 
'^XVU  I'l'pTpiu  dnoMiTu/iEi'    airip.      Ad 
Martvr.  J  12. 
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cedare  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  ^vhieh  had  returned  ba«k  to 
the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,  the  reason  grounded  in  the  connection  of  Ori- 
gen's  ideas  immediately  disappears,  which  compelled  us  to  suppose  that 
the  intelligence  which  the  Logos  had  received  into  such  a  fellowship 
with  himself,  must  also  have  shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  cresr 
ture.  It  is  evident  now,  that  Origen  might  have  so  conceived  the  mat- 
ter, aa  to  suppose  this  intelligence  to  be  one  which  from  the  beginning 
had  not  become  a  soul  by  falling,  but  which  had  only  assimilated  itself 
to  the  fallen  souls  by  a  voluntary  humiliation.  We  should  thus  be  forced 
to  the  other  view,  which  in  many  respects  would  better  harmonize  with 
the  system  of  Origen.  It  would  now  be  quite  consistent  that  this  intel- 
ligence, which  had  ever  persevered  in  the  original  unity,  should,  on  this 
very  account,  deserve  to  bd  appropriated  by  the  Logos,  as  an  organ 
india,soIubly  united  with  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  re- 
demption, which  it  did  not  need  itself,  to  other  beings  who  were  in  need 
of  it.  Tiiis  view  is  confirmed  when  we  find  Origen  distinguishing  this 
intelligence  above  all  others,  as  one  which  from  the  he^nning  of  the  cre- 
ation had  ever  remained  inseparably  united  mth  the  Logos,^  —  where,  to 
be  sure,  we  must  understand  by  the  creation,  the  original  one,  andnot  that 
which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  fall.  Accordingly,  he  could  designate 
this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from  all  contact  with  the  corporeal  world,  ever 
lived  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligible  world,  (the  Koa/ioc  i-mjrof ,) 
the  latter  being  identical  with  the  Logos ;  ^  for  with  the  defection  from 
the  ori^al  unity,  is  also  supposed,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine,  some 
contact  or  other  with  the  corporeal  world.  Thus  Christ  might  be  said 
to  bo  without  sin,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  creature  could,  since  that 
intelligence  had  never  been  touched  by  evil.^  Although,  by  virtue  of 
the  creaturely  mutable  will,  it  was,  like  all  others,  subject  to  be  tempted 
to  evil,  yet  since  it  stood  this  test  where  the  others  fell,  it  attained,  by 
its  unalterable  submission  to  the  Logos,  to  a  divine  life  exalted  above 
all  temptation  to  evil ;  and  what  was  ori^nally  the  work  of  its  free  will, 
now  became  a  second  nature,*  Yet  Origen,  in  saying  this,  meant  by  no 
means  to  assert,  that  the  soul,  when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state 
of  the  divine  life,  dispensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own 
essence  ;  for  so  indeed,  as  must  certainly  have  been  his  opinion  on  the 
principles  he  held,  this  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated.     He  as- 

mnem  uHluram  recepSase  malam,  id   est 
lalam  elfectam.      L.  c.  1. 1,  c.  B,  J  3.     Aa 
}  3.  ttie  tmnalation  of  Kutlnus  cannot  be  per- 

'  In  Joann.  T.  XJX.  5  5 ;  cd  Lomm.  T.    feetly  relied  on,  we  should  not  venture  to 

II.  p,  188.  make  nse  of  these  words,  to  determine  what 

'  lo  Joann,  T.  XX.  }  25.  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  unless  what  we 

*  Quodin(irbitrioeratposituni,Iongiusas  woald  prove  from  them  might  be  gathered 
afTcctu  jam  versum  in  naturam.  De  prin-  also  from  his  general  train  and  connectioit 
cipiis,  f.  IL  u.  6,  ^  5.  We  mar  now  refer  of  thought,  as  it  has  been  shown  ia  the  text 
also  to  those  words  of  Origen,  in  which  be  that  it  may.  But  in  order  lo  make  every 
expressly  guards  against  a  conclosion  whieh  thing  in  Origen  harmonize,  we  must  snp- 
possibly  might  be  drawn  from  his  doctrine ;  pose  also,  that  be  did  not  always  use  the 
viz.  tiiat  eveiy  rational  creature  ntust  ntixs-  -fvxi  in  the  same  sense,  bat  sometimes  in  a 
larilg,  at  some  time  or  other,  succumb  to  the  more  genei'al  sense,  to  denote  the  spirit  or 
temptation  to  sin.  Sed  non  continuo,  quia  '  intelligence  generally,  and  sometimes  in  a, 
dicimas,  nullam  esse  ci'eaturant,  qme  non  more  limited  sense,  in  contradistinction  to 
possit  rccipero  malum,  idcirco  confirmamnr,    vob;  or  nvsvua. 
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cribed  to  this  soul,  even  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  a  self-deter- 
mining power,^  —  though  persisting  in  union  with  the  srvtSpi,  and  thereby 
with  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  we  examine  into  the  connection  of  his 
ideas,  the  question  will  come  up,  how,  supposing  he  conceived  this  soul 
to  be  one  which  had  already  atkined  to  such  perfection,  he  could  still 
admit  of  any  human  development  in  Christ,  in  his  earthly  existence  — 
how  this  in  his  case  would  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  appearance. 
And  yet  he  believed  he  could  fully  receive  the  entire  narrative  in  Luke 
2 :  40,  relating  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  child  Jesus ;  and 
he  considered  this  progress  as  having  its  ground  in  the  free  niU  of 
Christ,^  But  there  was  a  similar  difficulty,  according  to  Origen's  doc- 
trine, with  regard  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  personal  existence  of  the 
soul  generally,  in  the  case  of  eve.ry  human  development. 

We  have  to  mention  one  other  particular  point,  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  Origen's  doctrine  concemmg  man,  and  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  is  very  clearly  exhibited.  Holding  it  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  character  of  lie  instrument  or  organ  given  it  as  a  body, 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  work  of  each  soul,  which  stamped  on  it  the 
form  and  pressure  of  its  own  peculiar  essence,  he  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  relation  between  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ.  The  most 
exalted  of  all  souls  was  veiled  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  bodies  ;—■ 
only  this  glory  was,  during  its  earthly  existence,  still  hidden  —  broke 
forth  on  such  individuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it  only  at  indi- 
vidual moments  —  fore-tokening  what  should  one  day  appear.  By  virtue 
of  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body,  —  a  thought  perfectly  har- 
monizing with  Origen's  doctrine  of  matter,  already  described  as  an 
element  in  itself  undetermined  and  capable  of  endless  modification  of 
form,  —  this  body  is  now  freed  from  all  the  defects  and  limitations 
of  the  earthly  existence,  transfigured  to  an  ethereal  character,  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  divine  life.^ 

By  this  expoMtion  of  Origen's  theory,  one  difficulty  which  must  have 
struck  reflecting  minds  in  considering  tho  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  though  many  never  became  conscious  of  it,  was  removed ;  — 
the  difficulty,  to  wit,  of  conceiving  how  the  divine  Logos  could  become 
united  with  a  human  body ;  how  the  purely  human  nature  could  be 
transferred  to  him.  This  difficulty  now  vanished,  since  it  was  assumed, 
that  the  Logos  did  not  directly  appropriate  to  himself  the  body,  hut  thai 
he  appropriated  to  himself  the  soul  as  his  natural  organ.  Thus  it  was 
made  possible,  also,  to  conceive  of  everything  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  existing  in  Christ  unalloyed.  But,  in  place  of  the  former,  an- 
other difficulty  now  arose ;  —  namely,  to  conceive  how  the  unity  of 
Christ's  person  and  life  could  be  mdntained,  in  this  combination  with 
a  human  soul  persevering  in  its  own  individuality.  We  have  seen  in 
what  way  Origen  supposed  that  it  was  possible  to  surmoimt  this  diffi- 

1  Bv  ihe  if  iiiav  rSf  ^j;^.    In  Matth.  '  See  c  Ceb.  1. 1,  c.  32 ;  1.  II.  c,  23 ;  1.  TVL 

T.  XIlLi26;  ed.Lomm.  p  257.  c42;  1.  IV.  c.  15-,  I.  VI.c  75,etaeqq.     On 

*  L.  0. :  'Qf  y&p  kK  toS  k^'  ii/iiv  t^  i^x^  the  ubiquUv  of  (he  glorified  bort.v  of  Christ, 

airrov  jpiSiiv  ao^ltf  ■K/mnenrii  koI  xapiri,  oSruf  see  in  Matth.  T.  IV.  f.  887,  ed.  de  la  Rue. 
Kiu  h  iiXmici.    By  which  la=t,  Origen  meaus 
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culty  also.  Yet  this  view  of  the  matter  seema  to  have  given  umbrage 
to  many,  and  he  drew  upon  himself  the  accusation  from  such  peraona, 
that,  hke  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  distinguished  from  each  other  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jegus  and  a  Christ ;  or  that  he 
represented  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  who  differed  from  other  men  only  in 
possossmg  a  higher  degree  of  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  and  therefore 
only  in  degree.^  Thus  we  see  here,  also,  the  germ  of  a  controversy 
which  reached  into  the  following  period,  . 

As  it  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  we 
find  already  in  the  language  used  by  the  church  fathers  on  this  point,  ia 
&e  period  under  consideration,  all  the  elements  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be  defined  in  the  church  — 
elements  grounded  in  the  ChrislaaQ  comcioueness  itself,  and  indicating 
how  Christ  manifested  himself  to  the  rehgious  feelings  and  to  the  intui- 
tions thence  resulting,  as  a  deliverer  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  a 
restorer  of  harmony  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  a  hestower  of 
.divine  hfe  to  human  nature.  But  on  this  point  no  antagonisms  were  aa 
yefc  presented,  by  which  men  would  be  constrained  to  distmguish.and 
separate  more  accurately  what  lay  in  their  conceptions.  We,  for  the 
most  part,  hear  only  the  language  of  immediate  religious  feeling  and 
intuition ;  and  hence,  in  comparing  the  expressions  of  these  church- 
teachers  with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  church,  men  were  hable  to  err 
on  both  sides,  m  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  ni  finding  in  them  less, 
than  they  really  contained. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  has  a  negative  and  a  positive  moment :  the- 
former  relates  to  the  removing  of  the  disturbance  introduced  into  the  mo- 
ral order  of  the  universe,  the.rMsing-up  of  humamty.out  of  its  schism  with 
God ; — the  second,  to  the  glorifying  or  rendering  godlike  of  human  nature 
when  delivered  from  this  schism.  Asitrespecta  the  first,  there  was  here 
presented  in  particular  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thinking, 
which,  aa  we  see  it  expressed  under  different  modifications  in  men  of 
the  most  diverse  principles  and  tendencies, — in  a  Marcion,  an  IronEeua, 
and  an  Origen,  — we  may  consider  as  a  more  general  expression  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  this  period.  It  is  this  idea:  Satan  hitherto 
ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  a  certain  right,  because 
the  first  man  lell  under  the  temptation  to  sin,  and  was  thereby  brought 
under  servitude  to  the  evil  one.  God  did  not  deprive  him  of  this  right 
by  force,  but  caused  him  to  lose  it  in  a  way  strictly  conformable  to  law. 
Satan  attempted  to  exorcise  the  same  power  which  he  had  thus  far  ex- 
ercised over  mankind,  on  Christ,  a  perfectly  holy  being,  meaning  to  treat 
him  like  the  othera,  as  a  man  in  all  respects  tho  same  with  them ;  bat 
here  his  power  was  baffled,  and  he  must  find  himself  overmatehed. 
Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  could  not  remain  subject  to  the  death  which 
Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  had  brought  on  mankind.     By  him,  the  repre- 

J  See  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus  in  behalf  sidera  it  necessary  to  euanlftgainst  any  snch 

of  Origen,  T,  IV.f.  35,  and  several  of  the  misinterpretfilion  of  his  doctrine  ;   as.  for 

passages  above  cited,  in  reference  to  his  doc-  instance,  in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  ^  8,  towards  tha 

trine  on  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  end,  where  he  adds ;  Tii^v  ajijicfiav  ob  Xvu 

BOul  itt  Christ,  —  in  winch  passages  he  eon-  rdu  'Ii;mniv  ujri  tou  Xpiorofl. 
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sentative  of  human  nature,  the  latter  has  been  delivered,  on  grounds  of 
reason  and  justice,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan — he  has  no  more  claims 
upon  it.^  Marcion  simply  transferred,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that 
which  in  the  church  view  of  the  matter  was  true  of  Satan,  to  the  Demi- 
urge. At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  theory,  lies  the  idea  of  a  real  objec- 
tive might,  which  the  ungodly  principle  in  humanity,  that  had  made 
itself  a  slave  to  that  power,  had  acquired,  and  of  a  real,  objective  over- 
coming of  this  might,  the  redemption,  as  a  legal  process  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  corresponding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe.  We  ought  here  surely  to  distinguish  the  inadequate  form, 
in  which  the  idea  at  bottom  has  enveloped  itself,  from  this  idea  itself. 

Combined  with  this  negative  moment,  we  find  in  Irenaeus  the  positive 
one,  in  which  the  original  picture  of  humanity  is  represented  in  a  per- 
fectly holy  life,  and  in  the  communication  to  it  of  a  divine  life,  which 
should  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the  stages  of  its  development.  His 
ideas,  dispersed  through  his  writings,  amount,  when  we  bring  them  to- 
gether, to  what  follows :  "  Only  the  Word  of  the  Father  himself  could 
declare  to  us  the  Father  ;  and  we  could  not  learn  from  him,  unless  the 
teacher  himself  had  appeared  among  us.  Man  mast  become  used  to 
receive  God  into  himself,  God  must  become  used  to  dwell  in  humajiity. 
The  Mediator  betwist  both  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between 
both,  by  bis  relationship  to  both ;  he  must  pass  through  every  age,  in 
order  to  sanctify  every  age,  in  order  to  restore  the  perfect  likeness  with 
God,  which  is  perfect  holiness.^  In  a  hmnan  nature  which  was  like  to 
that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condenmed  sin,  and  then  banished  it,  as  a 
thing  condemned,  out  of  human  nature,  Rom.  8:3;  but  he  required 
men  to  become  like  him.  Men  were  the  prisoners  of  tbe  evil  one,  of 
Satan ;  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned 
over  us,  who  belonged  to  God ;  God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in 
a  way  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  redeemed  those  who  were  his  own.  If 
he  had  not,  aa  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man;  if  the  enemy  had 
not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  ^ft  of  salvation,  we  should  not  have  that 
gift  in  a  way  which  is  secure.  And  if  man  did  not  become  united  with 
God,  he  could  have  no  share  in  an  imperishable  life.^  It  was  through 
the  obedience  of  one  man  that  many  must  become  justified,  and  obtain 
salvation ;  for  eternal  life  is  the  fniit  of  justice.  The  import  of  the 
declaration,  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God,  had  hitherto  not 
been  clear,*  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  invisible.     Hence  man  too  easily 

1  This  is  what  Irenteus  refers  to,  when  he  tri;  ssd  eecundnm  snadclam,  qnemndmo- 

says  (1.  v.  c.  1) :  RadonabiliWr  redimens  duin  depfiliat  Deum  suadentem,  et  non  vim 

nos,  redemptionem  scmetipsum  dedit  pro  iniercntem.  accipere  qiiie  vellet,  nt  neqne 

his,  qui  in  caplivitat«m  ducti  sunt.     Bt,  quo-  quod  justuni  est  confringerelnr,  neque  an- 

niftm  injusCe ,  dominahatnr  nobis  aposCosia,  Uqua  plasmatio  Dei  deperirel. 
et,  cura  nature  esscmns  Dei  omnip6tcnlJs,        '  See  the  remarks  on  a  former  page  re- 

alienavit  nos  contra  naturam,  suos  proprios  specting  the  relation  of  the  eluiiv  lo  (he 

fadens  dLseipalos,  polfins  in  omnibns  Dei  bjunijaic  too  iSfofi. 

verbam  et  non  At&cit'os  insua  jnsdtia,  jusle        "  The  uommunicalion  of  a  divine  life  to 

etiam  adversus  ipsam  couversus  est  Hposta-  mankind  through   Christ,  the  tTUCij  iipils- 

siam;  non  cum  vi,  sed  secnndum  suadelam,  in^apaiav. 

qaemadmodum  ilia  iniiio  domiiiabalur  no'-        *  I'lvo  ideas  are  here  to  betaken  logethei' 
54* 
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lost  his  likeness  with  God.  But  when  the  Logos  became  man,  he  set 
the  seal  to  both.  He  truly  revealed  that  image,  by  becoming,  himself, 
that  which  was  his  image  ;  and  he  exhibited  incootestably  the  liteness 
of  man  to  God,  hy  making  man  like  to  God,  who  is  invisible."  ^ 

In  Irenseus,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as  having  a 
necessary  connection  with  the  rightful  deliverance  of  man  from  the 
power  of  Satan.  The  divine  justice  is  here  displayed, In  allowing  even 
Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  satbfaction  done  by  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  to  the  divine  justice,  as  yet  not  the  slightest  mention  is  to  be 
fonnd  ;  but  doubtless  there  is  lying  at  bottom  the  idea  of  a  perfect  fnl- 
filment  of  the  law  by  Christ ;  of  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  holiness  of 
Grod  in  its  claims  to  satisfaction  due  to  it  from  mankind.  But  in  Justin 
Martyr  maybe  recognized  the  idea  of  a  satisfeetion  rendered  by  Christ 
through  suffering,  —  at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  it  is  not  clearly 
unfolded  and  held  fast  in  the  form  of  conscious  thought ;  for  Justin 
say^ :  ^  "  The  law  pronounced  on  all  men  the  curse,  because  no  man 
could  fulfil  it,  in  its  whole  extent  (Deut.  27 :  26).  Christ  delivered  us 
from  this  curse,  in  bearing  it  for  us."  His  train  of  thought  here  can 
be  no  other  than  this :  Crucifixion  denotes  curse,  condemnation :  no- 
thing of  that  sort  could  touch  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  One : 
in  reference  to  himself,  this  was  only  in  appearance.^  The  significaney 
of  this  curse  related  to  mankind,  who  were  guilty  of  violating  the  law, 
and  hence  involved  in  condemnation.  Christ,  in  suffering,  took  this 
condemnation  resting  on  mankind,  upon  himself,  in  order  to  free  man- 
kind from  it.  The  for,  in  this  case,  passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead. 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diogndus  thus  brings  together  the  active 
and  the  passive  satisfaction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to  the  for- 
mer, when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which  in  itself  re- 
quired no  reconciliation,  and  was  itself  the  author  of  the  reconciliation : 
"  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  is  not  only  full  of  love  to 
man,  but  full  of  long-suffering.  Such  he  ever  was  and  is,  and  such  he 
will  ever  continue  to  be  ;  — supremely  kind,  without  anger,  true,  the 
alone  good.  He  conceived  a  vast  and  inefiable  counsel,  which  he 
communicated  to  none  but  his  Son.  So  long  as  he  reserved  this 
as  a  hidden  counsel  in  his  own  mind,  he  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
cern for  us.  He  left  us,  during  the  ages  past,  to  follow  our  liists  at 
will,  not  as  though  he  could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our  sins,  but  in 
order  that  we,  having  in  the  course  of  that  time,  by  our  own  works, 
proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  life,  might  ba  made  worthy  by  the  grace 
of  God ;  and  that  we,  having  shown  our  own  inability  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  might  he  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of  God,  But 
when  the  measure  of  our  sins  had  become  full,  and  it  had  been  made 

one,  which  we  find  already  in  Philo,  that  pignas 
man,  as  the  ima^e  of  God,  was  creflled  after  verior. 
the  image  of  theXogos;  the  other,  that  God  Praxes  , 
designed  to  represent  in  the  person  of  the  '  Vid.  Iren.  1.  III.  r.  20,  Majsaet  (accord- 
God- man,  aa  iho  original  type  of  humanity,  injj  lo  others,  22)  j  I.  III.  c.  18(20),  31;  I.V. 
Iheidealof  the  entirehnman  nature,  Litnos  c.  16. 

iUe  jam  turn  imaginem  indtiens  ClirisU  futuri  =  Dial.  t.  Tryph,  Jud.  c,  30.  f.  322,  Ed.  Col 

in  came,  non    lantum   Dei  opus,  sed  ct  °  doKovoa  Korapa,    f,  317 
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perfectly  manifest  that  puiiishmeiit  and  death  were  ready  to  be  our 
reward,  he  neither  hated  us  nor  spurned  us,  hut  showed  us  his  long- 
suffering.  He  even  took  upon  himself  our  sins,  he  even  gave  his  own 
Son  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One  for  sin  ;  for  what  else  would  cover 
our  sins  but  his  righteousness  ?  " 

According  to  the  connection  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  exhibited 
as  peculiar  to  Origen,  the  highest  end  of  the  earthly  appearance  and 
ministry  of  Christ  is  to  represent  that  divine  activity  of  the  Logos, 
which,  without  being  confined  to  any  limits  of  time  or  space,  aims  to 
purify  and  restore  faJlen  beings.  Accordingly,  al!  his  actions  possess  a 
higher  symbolical  import,  to  master  which  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
Gnosis ;  but  thereby,  as  is  shown  in  the  c^se  of  his  miracles,  the  saving 
effect  which  they  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  produce,  is  by  no 
means  excluded ;  and  in  this  way  he  could  also  appropriate  to  himself 
what  was  contained  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Christians,  relative  to 
the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ.  We  find  here  a  great  deal  which 
he  could  not  have  been  led  to  adopt  hy  the  general  ideas  of  his  system, 
unless  he  had  been  first  led  to  such  a  conviction  in  some  other  way,  in- 
dependent of  his  system.  To  speak  of  a  feehng  of  sin,  a  sense  of 
being  forsaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  he  re- 
garded as  perfectly  holy,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  evil,  is  what  he 
could  find  no  ground  or  reason  for  in  the  speculative  ideas  of  his  sys- 
tem. But  in  many  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  he  came  to  per- 
ceive such  a  connection  between  Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  life 
of  humanity  estranged  from  God,  by  virtue  of  which  connection  Christ 
felt  its  trespass  as  his  own,  —  and  what  no  conception  could  grasp,  he 
was  enabled  to  construe  to  himself  by  an  intuition  springing  out  of  the 
inmost  depth  of  his  being.  Thus  could  he  affirm  of  Christ,  that  which 
is  intelligible  only  to  him  who  is  at  home  in,  and  familiar  with,  the  world 
of  Christian  consciousness :  "  He  bore  in  himself  our  infirmities,  and 
carried  our  sorrows ;  the  infimuties  of  the  soul,  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
inner  man ;  on  account  of  which  sorrows  and  infirmities,  which  he  bore 
away  from  us,  he  says  that  his  soul  is  troubled  and  full  of  anguish  ; "  * 
and  in  another  place :  "  This  man,  the  purest  among  all  creatures, 
died  for  mankind ;  he  who  took  on  himself  our  sins  and  infirmities, 
because  he  could  take  on  himself  and  destroy  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  ^ 

Origen  beKeved  that  by  a  hidden  law,  pertaining  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly  holy  being  must  serve 
to  cripple  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  free  therefrom  the  beings  subiected 
to  it.  He  found  proof  of  this  in  the  prevailing  belief  of  mankind,  that 
innocent  individuals,  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  themselves,  had  saved 
whole  populations  and  cities  from  threatening  calamities.^  It  was  not 
to  God,  but  to  Satan,  that  the  ransom  for  those  held  in  captivity 
by  him  was  paid ;  according  to  the  prevailing  views  of  this  period, 

1  With  reference  to  Isa.  53 :  4,  5.     Airof  a^'  ^fiuv  irEpilturaw  exem  ^v  fvx^  d/iohiytl 

l^anranc  iaScveiac  7uf  T^c  fv;^  nni  meovc  Kai  TeTapnyiihir)v.     In  .Toann.  T,  II.  J  21. 

T^  raw  jiplniToS  T^f  Kopdias  ^iiiCiv  iaidpunoo,  ^  L.  c.  T.  XXVIII.  §  14, 

di'  if  itrSeveioi  Kal  tooouf  ^aoruoof  airi;  «  L.  C.  T.  VJ.  ^  34 ;  T.  XXVIII.  i  U 
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which  have  been  already  explained.  In  lighting  upon  thla  holy  soul, 
which  codd  not  be  held  in  the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Satan  must 
necessarily  be  broken.* 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ's  death  serves  to  satisfy  him,  that  it 
proceeded  from  an  act  wholly  voluntary.  He  died  at  the  precise  point 
of  time  when  he  chose  to  die,  not  succumbing  to  aa  outward  force,  like 
those  whose  limbs  were  broken.  From  this  circumstance,  he  endeavors 
to  explain  the  unusual  suddenness  of  his  death.^ 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctification  was 
involved  in  the  whole  Christian  mode  of  contemplating  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  nature  of  the  union  with  Christ.  We  need  only 
make  clear  to  ourselves  the  relation  of  the  conceptions  which  here 
grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  to  perceive  that  this  was  so. 

(Jodlike  life  and  a  holy  life  —  these  were  inseparable  notions  at  the 
Christian  point  of  view.  Both  were  comprehended  in  one  in  the  notion 
of  i^&npaia,  immortal  life.  Now  the  Logos  was  regarded  as  the  source 
of  this  life  ;  Christ,  as  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  humanity  ;  as 
the  Mediator  of  this  higher  life  to  human  nature  ;  as  the  one  through 
whom,  in  every  stage  of  its  development,  it  became  pervaded  and  ren- 
dered holy  by  such  a  divine  life.  By  the  faith  in  Christ,  by  baptism, 
ea,ch  individual  became  incorporated  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  consequently  penetrated  by  this  divine  life,  the  principle  of  holi- 
ness. Christ  was  understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan's  kingdom, 
and  to  this  kingdom  was  reckoned  everything  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  sin.  It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ  through  fiiith,  that  each 
was  bound  to  make  this  triumph  of  Christ  over  Satan's  kingdom  his 
own.  Hence  the  Christian  was  converted  from  a  miles  Satanse  into  a 
miles  Christi.^  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all 
Christians  had  its  root  in  this  conviction. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  how  some  of  the 
church-teachers  conceived  this  connection  between  redemption  and 
sanctification,  faith  and  life.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  after  having 
emphatically  borne  his  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  no  man  can  be  justi- 
fied by  his  own  righteousness  and  his  own  works,  but  that  every  man 
must  be  justified  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  faith  aJone,  goes  on  to 
say :  —  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  be  weary 
in  well-doing,  and  leave  off  charity  ?  The  Lord  forbid  that  this  should 
ever  be  done  by  us ;  but  let  us,  with  unremitted  zeal,  strive  to  accom- 
plish all  the  good  we  can ;  for  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleas- 
ure in  his  own  works."  *  The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognet  remarks, 
after  the  beautiful  passage  above  cited  concerning  the  redemption: 
"With  what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled,  when  thou  hast  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Him  who  so  much  earlier  loved 

1  Tiw  IJujtE  T^v  •^X'T"  afroO  JiiTpov  hni         '  'Qf  ^aaiMo;  jtaro^TraiTof  T&  eu/ia  laU 

mMJiv]  oil  ^  ly-icu- i^noiv  Ta  nort/pij;  ivepj^oanMf  /leru  iwu/ieug  Kal    ifovmaf. 

o&rof  yap  liaiara  ii''^,  Juf  io^  rd  imp  In  Joana.  T.  XIX. }  4 ;  ed.  Lontm.  T.  IL 

iijmv  aina  XiTpm,  J  toC  l^ooB  ^v)^,  djroTjj-  p.  1 72.    In  Matth.  Lai.  ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV. 

v^iTt,  fSf  Svvajievij  ahr^^  rcvpievfrai,  not  obx  "   ""*  "'  ---- 
ipuVTi    in    ob   fepei  t^v  iirl    tw   KatixEiv 
air^v  0/tBiivov.    Id  MaUh.  T.  XVI.  J  8. 
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thee !  But  if  thou  lovest  him,  thou  wilt  be  an  imitator  of  hia  good- 
ness." Irenseus  thus  draws  the  contrast  between  that  voluntary  obedi- 
ence which  floWs  from  faith,  and  the  slavish  obedience  under  the  law ; 
"  The  law,  which  was  given  to  bondmen,  disciplined  the  soul  bj  moans 
of  outward  and  sensible  things,  dragging  it,  as  it  were,  with  chama  to 
the  obedience  of  its  commands  ;  but  the  Word,  which  sets  us  free,  in- 
culcated a  voluntary  cleansing  of  the  soulj  and  thereby  of  the  body- 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage,  to  which  man  had 
become  inured,  must  indeed  be  removed,  and  he  must  follow  God  with- 
out chains.  But  the  requisitions  of  freedom  must  extend  all  the 
further,  and  obedience  to  the  King  must  become  a  fuller  obedience ; 
so  that  no  one  should  turn  back  again,  and  prove  himself  unworthy  of 
his  Deliverer;  for  he  has  not  freed  us  that  we  might  go  away  from  him ; 
since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fountain  of  all  good,  which  is  with  the 
Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of  salvation ;  but  he  has  freed  us  for 
this,  that  the  more  we  have  obtained,  the  more  we  might  love  him.  To 
follow  the  Saviour  is  the  same  as  to  partake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow 
the  light  is  the  same  as  to  partak*  of  the  light."  ^ 

But  as  the  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  and  the  consequent  outward  and'  material  way  of  conceiving 
spiritual  things,  was  found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  generaHy,  so  the  influence  of  this  disturb- 
ing element  is  discernible  also  in  tiie  prevailing  notion  of  f^th.  By 
degrees,  that  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle  Paul  had  set  forth  in  oppoH- 
tion  to  the  Jewish  prinoij^e,  became  more  and  more  obscured,  and 
instead  thereof  appeared  the  Jewish  notion  of  a  certain  feith  on  out^ 
ward  luthonty ;  not  one  which  was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself, 
through  a  necessary  inner  connection,  all  the  frmta  of  the  Christian 
hfe,  but  one  which  was  only  to  draw  atlcr  it,  in  an  outward  way,  by 
means  of  new  moral  precepts  and  new  motives  addressed  to  the  under- 
standmg,  the  new  habits  of  Christian  living.  We  have  already  noticed, 
how  this  tiotion  of  feith  led  to  the  undervaluing  of  the  stage  of  mere 
faith  (-Tn'oric)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in  part  among  the  Alexandriana 
also ;  and  how  the  reaction  of  Marcion  tended  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Pauline  view.  But  t«  the  material  and  outward  conception  of 
faith,  on  this  ade,  was  united  aJso  a  material  and  outward  conception 
of  the  system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  from  its  inner  connection  with 
the  system  of  faith ;  whence  followed,  side  by  side  with  an  outward 
system  of  faith,  a  legal  system  of  duties  and  good  works,  in  which  the 
ascetic  element  had  by  far  the  ascendancy  over  the  assimilating  princi- 
ple. And  in  connection  with  this,  might  arise  the  notion  of  a  snpererog- 
atory  righteousness,  a  perfection  surpassing  the  reqiusitions  of  the  law, 
which  strove  to  fulfil  tiie  so-called  counsels  of  Christ,  (concilii  evange- 
Uei,)  by  the  renunciation  of  all  e.arthly  goods.^ 

A  great  influence  to  confirm  this  outward  and  material  view  of  faith 
must  have  been  especially  exerted,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fellow- 
ship of  Efe  with  Christ,  instead  of  being  considered  to  flow  from  the 

1  Lib.  IV.  c,  13, 14.  »  See  vol  I.  p.  377 
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inner  appropriation  of  Christ  alone,  was  made  to  depend  on  the  out- 
■ward  mediadon  through  the  church  —  a  point  on  which  we  have  spoken 
already  in  the  section  relating  to  the  church  constitution.  To  this  out- 
ward mediation  of  the  church  belonged  the  saeraments.  As  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  invisible  and  that  of  the  visible  church  were  not 
carefully  discriminated,  a  little  confusion  of  the  divine  thing  and 
its  outward  sign  must,  from  the  same  cause,  take  place  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  This,  in  the  case  of  baptism,  is  shown  in 
the  prevaihng  notion  of  a  dirine  power  which  waa  imparted  to  the  water, 
and  of  a  sensible  union,  brought  about  by  means  of  it,  with  the  whole 
nature  of  Christ,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial nature  of  man.  "  As  the  dry  wheat,"  says  Ireneeus,  "  cannot  be- 
come one  mass  of  dough  and  one  loaf  of  bread  without  moisture,  so 
neither  can  we  all  become  one  in  Christ  without  the  water  which  is 
from  heaven.  And  as  the  parched  earth  cannot  yield  fruit  uidess  it 
receive  moistur-e,  ao  neither  can  we,  who  at  first  are  but.  sapless  wood, 
ever  produce  living  fruit,  without  the  rain  which  is  freely  poured  out 
from  above  ;  for  our  bodies  through  baptism,  but  our  »ouh  through  the 
Spirit,  have  obtained  that  coomiunion  with  the  imperishable  essence."  ^ 
TertuUian  finely  remarks,  concerning  the  effects  of  baptism :  ^  "  When 
the  sou!  att^na  to  faith,  and  is  transformed  by  the  regeneration  of 
water  and  the  power  from  above,  the  covering  of  the  old  corruption 
having  been  removed,  she  beholds  her  whole  hght.  She  is  received 
into  the  conununion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  soul  which  unites 
itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  longer 
the  servant  of  the  soul,  but  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit."  But 
even  TertuUian  did  not  understand  here  how  to  distinguish  rightly  be- 
tween the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign.  In  maintaining  against 
a  sect  of  the  Cainites  (see  section  second)  the  necessity  of  outward  bap- 
tism, he  ascribes  to  water  a  supernatural,  sanctifying  power.  Yet  we 
see,  even  in  the  case  of  Tertullian,  the  purely  evangelieal  idea  break- 
ing through  this  confuaon  of  the  inward  with  the  outward,  and  directly 
contradicting  it ;  aa  when  he  says,  it  \s  faith,  which  in  baptism  obtains 
the  for^veness  of  sin ;  and  when,  in  dissuading  against  haste  in  bap- 
tism, he  remarks,  that  true  faith,  wherever  present,  is  sure  of  salvar 
tion.^  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  may  discern 
the  influence  of  that  outward  and  material  conception  of  spiritual  mat- 
ters, when  he  agrees  with  Hennas  *  in  thinking  that  the  apostles  per- 
formed in  hades  the  rite  of  baptism^  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament who  had  not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  the  history  of  the  forms  of  worship,  taken  notice 
of  the  injurious  practical  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  con- 
fusion of  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign  in  the  case  of  bap- 

'  Lib.  III.  c.  1 7.    The  divine  principle  of       "  Fides  Integra  aocnrn  de  salute, 
lire  for  soul  and  body  in  Christ,  ihe  ivar:ic         *  Lib.  III.  S.  IX.  ITabrie.  Cod,  apocryph. 

2  De  animd,  v.  i\.     Compare  abore  the        '  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  379 
pHssflse  concerning  flie  corruption  of  human 
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tisin.  It  was  by  confounding  rcgeneratioK  with  baptism,  and  thus  look- 
ing upon  regeneration  as  a  sort  of  charm  completed  at  a  stroke,  by 
supposing  a  certain  magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  sin  in  the 
act  of  baptism,  that  men  were  led  to  refer  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ob- 
tained through  Christ  only  to  those  parHmdar  sins  which  had  been,  com- 
mitted previous  to  baptism  ;  instead  of  regarding  all  this  as  something 
which,  with  the  appropriation  of  it  by  faith,  must  go  on  developing 
itself  through  the  whole  of  hfe.  After  this  waa  presupposed,  the  (juea- 
tion  must  have  arisen,  How  are  we  to  obtain  for^veness  for  the  sins 
committed  after  baptism  ?  And  tiie  answer  was :  Although  we  have 
obtained  once  for  all,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  committed  before  baptism ;  yet,  in  order  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  after  baptism,  it  ia  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exercises  of'  penitence  and  to  good 
works. ^  This  mode  of  conception  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  following 
words  of  Cyprian :  ^  "  When  our  Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the 
wounds  of  Adam,  he  gave  to  the  restored  a  law,  bidding  him  sin  no 
more,  test  a  worse  evil  should  befall  him.  By  the  injunction  of  inno- 
cence, we  were  circumscribed  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man weakness  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  unless  divine  grace 
had  once  more  come  to  its  aid,  and,  pointing  out  to  it  the  works  of 
mercy,  paved  the  way  for  it  to  secure  salvation ;  so  that  we  might 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  lingering  remains  of  impurity  by  the 
practice  of  alms.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  having  been  once  obtained  at 
baptism,  we  earn  by  constant  exercise  in  well-doing,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  repetition  of  baptism,  the  divine  forgiveness  anew."  Here,  if  we 
only  add  what  was  remarked  on  an  earlier  page  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  cathohc  doctrine  re- 
specting the  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  the  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  baptism ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  may  ob- 
serve three  different  grades  in  the  outward  and  material  conception  of 
this  ordinance.  The  moat  common  representation  was  that  which  we 
find  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch,"  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in  Irenseus.  It  is 
a  conception  of  it  most  nearly  related  to  that  view  just  noticed  of  bap- 
tism, as  the  means  of  a  spiritual-corporeal  communion  with  Christ.  It 
was  supposed,  for  instance,  that  as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man, 
so  here  also  he  immediately  appropriated  to  himself  a  body  —  this 
body,  by  virtue  of  the  consecration,  became  united  with  the  bread  and 

I  See  Tartullian's  work,  Ue  poenitentia.  ^tMoc  having  been  once  established,  all  the 

This  writer,  it  is  true,  brought  over  with  consequences  involved  in  it  must  of  necaa- 

him  from  hia  le^  stodiss,  the  expression,  sity  nnfold  themselves,  ospeciall^  as  these 

satkfactio,  into  the  doctrine  of  repentance;  consequences  find  so  manj  points  of  at- 

yet  we  should  not  he  warranted,  on  this  ao-  Sachment  in  human  nature, 
count,  to  ascribe  (o  his  lq;al  habits  of  think-  ^  De  opere  et  eleemosynis. 
ing  and  conceiving,  naj,  we  should  not  be        '  Hence,  in  Ignatius,  ep.  ad  Ephes.  c.  20, 

warranted  lo  ascribe  to  the  ideas  of  any  in-  the  holy  supper  is  called :  ^ap/ianov  d^oto- 

dividual,  so  great  an  inflaence  on  the  pro-  aiac,  uvriioTim  ro6  /Jj  a7ro6ia'ilv,  uilil  Qv 

gress  of  error  in  the  doctrinal  notions  of  in  'li/aCi  Xpimi}  M  irajror- 
the  church  on  this  point;  for,  the  ■KpiJTor 
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wlcte,  and  thus  entered  into  the  corporeal  substance  of  those  partakera 
of  it,  who  thereby  received  into  themselves  a  principle  of  imperishable 
life.^  In  the  North-African  charch,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Ter- 
tullian  nor  Cyprian  seems  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of  any  pene- 
tration of  this  sort.  Bread  and  wine  were  represented  rather  as  sym- 
bols of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  not  aa  symbols  without 
efficacy.  Spiritual  communion  with  Christ  at  the  hdy  aupper  was 
made  the  prominent  point ;  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  those  that  partook 
■were  supposed  to  come  into  a  certain  sanctifying  contact  with  Christ's 
body.^  The  practice  of  the  North-Afri.can  church  shows,  moreover, 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  behef,  a  aapcrnataral,  sanctifying 
power  resided  in  the  outward  signs  of  the  supper :  hence  the  daily 
communion;^  hence  also  the  communion  of  infants  in  connection  with 
infant  baptism,*  The  passage  in  John  6  :  53  being  incorrectly  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  outward  sensible  participation  of  the  supper, 
the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without  this  outward  and  sensible  par- 
ticipation none  could  be  saved  ;  ^  as  it  had  been  inferred  from  the  pas- 
sage in  John  3  :  5,  that  none  could  be  saved  without  outwaa-d  baptism. 

By  the  Alexandrians,  especially  by  Origen,  the  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  sacraments,  as  tbrough- 
oat  his  entire  system  of  behef,  between  the  inner  divine  thing,  the 
invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Logos,^  and  the  sensible  objects  by 
which  it  is  represented.'  "  Outward  bapfem,"  says  he,  "  considered 
as  to  its  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  soul 
through  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos,  which  is  preparatory  to  the 
universal  recovery ; —  that  commencing  in  the  enigma  and  in  the  glass 
darkly,  which  shall  afterwards  be  perfected  in  the  open  vision,  face  to 
foce  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  coraecration  pronounced 
over  it,  there  is  connected  with  the  whole  act  of  baptism  a  supernatural 
sanctifying  power ;  it  is  the  commencing  point  of  gracious  influences 
bestowed  on  the  faitbfvil,  although  it  is  so  only  for  such  aa  are  fitted, 
by  tbe  disposition  of  their  hearts,  for  the  reception  of  those  infiu- 
ences."^ 

He  makes  the  same  distinction  also  in  regard  to  the  holy  supper ; 
separating  what  is  called,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  body  of  Christ,^ 
from  the  true  spiritual  manducation  of  the  Logos,"^ — the  more  divine 

1  That  which  distingnishes  this  mode  of  orat.  c  6 :  The  peipetuitas  in  Chiiato,  con- 
conceiving  the  raatler  from  a  later  one,  is,  slant,  spiritunl  felloHship  with  him,  and  in- 
thitt  Ihe  Christ  who  has  vccended  la  heaven  dividuilas  a  torpore  ejus, 
ia  not  considered  to  jt  present  here  ;  bnt  '  See  vol  I.  p.  333. 
flie  Li^os,  in  tliis  oaao,  directly  prodnces  for  *  See  Cyprian,  sermo  de  lapsis, 
himaelt  a  lx)dy.    Thia  we  fSid  more  dis-  ^  See  Cjprian.  Testimonior.  i.  III.  c,  25. 
tinctlf  expressed,  it  is  tme,  in  the  next  fol-  '  Comp.  above,  what  is  said  of  the  Al- 
lowing period ;  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  Ihe  6^/iia  alaQjiTi],  and  the  Imdjifiin  votjt^  Xpia- 
following  language  of  Justin;  T^  6^  ei-  tov, 

XVi  Myov  roi  Trap"  oii-ofi  tijtroptcTij-  '  The  wfljr^f  or  Trvtu/iarutov  and  the  ma- 

^etnav  Tpofiiv,  l}  Sf  al/ia  Koi  cra/w£f  ^rav. 

Kord  iUTaj3<A^v  rpE^mrai  ^//thi,  Ixeivoo  rofi  s  See  in  Joann.  T.  VI.  §  1 7 ;  in  Matth. 

oopiHMroB/iSnTof  'Itjoou  Kal  oupua  not  aljia  T.  XV.  §  23. 

iSi^axSw"'  "™'-     Apolog.  I.  i  66.  ^  Ti  oCi/M  X/ikftou  rVTrutbv  koI  av/t^oh- 

*TeiiuU.  c.  Marc.  1.  IV.  c  40:  corpus  siv. 

meuni,  i.  e.  figiira  corporis  nieL    De  res.  i"  The  o^ifi'i^  fipwtJtc  rev  TMjnv. 
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promi3e,fromthe  eommon understanding oi  the  hoij  supper, —  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  the  simple.^  The  former  refers  to  the  spir- 
itual communication  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  which  is  the  trne 
heavenly  bread  of  the  soul.  Of  the  outward  supper  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy  may  partake  alike  ;  but  not  of  that  true  heavenly 
bread ;  since  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  been  said,  that  whoever  eats 
this  bread  sh^l  live  for  ever.  Origcn  says  therefore,  that  Christ  in  the 
true  sense  called  his  flesh  and  blood  the  word,  which  proceeds  from  the 
word,  and  the  bread  which  proceeds  from  the  heavenly  bread  — 
the  living  word  of  truth,  by  which  he  communicates  himself  to  the  aouls 
of  men  ;  as  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine 
symbolize  the  multiplication  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Logos  commu- 
nicates himself  to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  supper,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  connected  a  higher 
sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating  words  ;  yet  in  the 
sense,  that  nothing  divine  could  he  united  with  the  earthly  material 
signs,  m  themselves  considered  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
none  could  participate  in  the  higher  influence,  unless  made  susceptible 
of  it  by  the  inward  dbposition  of  the  heart.  As  not  that  which  enters 
into  the  mouth  defiles  the  man, —  though  by  the  Jews  it  is  considered 
unclean  ;  so  nothing  which  enters  into  the  mouth  sanctifies  the  man ; 
though  by  the  simple,  the  so-called  bread  of  the  Lord  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  sanctifying  power.  We  neither  lose  anything  hy  failing  to 
partake  of  the  consecrated  bread,  by  itself  considered  ;  nor  do  we  gain 
anything  by  the  bare  partaking  of  that  bread ;  but  the  reason  why  one 
man  has  less  and  another  more,  is  the  good  or  bad  disposition  of  each 
individual.  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself  in  no  respect  different  from 
any  other  food.  It  was  Origen's  design  here,  no  doubt,  to  controvert 
particularly  the  erroneous  notions  which  attached  to  the  supper  a  sort 
of  magical  advantage,  independent  of  the  disposition  oi  the  heart  — 
notions  which  the  other  fathers  also  were  far  from  entertaining  ;  but 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  his  objections  applied  also  to  every  representation 
which  attached  to  the  outward  signs  any  higher  importance  or  efficacy 
whatever,  and  even  to  those  views  which  were  received  in  the  North- 
African  Church.^ 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  the  prevailing  ideas  in  this 
period,  respecting  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  development 
of  humanity.  The  teleolo^cal  point  of  view  was,  in  this  regard,  insep- 
arable from  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  and  each -individual  Hfe  thereto  pertaining,  was  to  be  conducted 
onward  to  a  completion :  it  was  this  certain  prospect  which  formed  the 
contrast  between  the  Christian  view  of  life,  and  the  Pagan  notion  of  a 
circle  aimlessly  repeating  itself  by  a  blind  law  of  necessity.  But  the 
intermediate  links  of  the  chain,  up  to  that  ultimate  end,  were  still  hid- 
den from  the  ken  of  contemplation :  this  belonged  to  the  prophetic  ele- 

1  The  unnJOTtpinrEpi  Tw f *X(i/'"'T'i'f  ^mJo-        *  Vid.  Oripen,  Mnttli.  T,  XI.  4  I*;  in 
Xh  raic  iirjumarrpois  and  Karu  t^v  ^cuirlpav     Jonnn.  T.  XXXII.  j  16;  in  MaWh.  f.  898 
InoYyeiiav,  correspornlins;  lo  the  two  posi-     "V.  III.  opp. 
tions  of  the  yvixjig  and  ol'  Ihe  ir/ffrif. 
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ment,  which  must  ever  remain  obscure  till  its  fulfilment.  To  the  earnest 
expectation  of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  cast  a  glance  over  the  windings 
of  the  way,  the  end  appeared  at  first  near  at  hand,  which,  the  farther 
he  advanced,  retreated  to  a  greater  distance.  The  signs  in  the  course 
of  history  alone  would  shed  more  tight  on  the  darkness,  which  the  Lord 
himself  was  unwilling  to  clear  up  hy  his  prophetic  intimations. 

The  Christians  were  certainly  convinced,  tiiat  the  church  would  come 
forth  triumphant  out  of  its  conflicts,  and,  as  it  was  its  destination  to  be 
a  world-transforming  principle,  would  attain  to  tho  dominion  of  the 
world ;  but  they  were  far  from  understandmg  at  first  the  prophetic 
words  of  Christ  intimating  how  the  church,  in  its  gradual  evolutions, 
under  natural  conditions,  was  to  be  a  salt  and  a  leaven  for  all  human 
relations.  They  could  at  first,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  conceive 
of  it  no  otherwise  than  this,  that  the  struggle  between  the  church  and 
the  pagan  state  would  endure  till  the  triumph  brought  about  from  with- 
out, by  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Now  it  was  here  that  many 
seized  hold  of  an  image  which  had  passed  over  to  them  from  the  Jews, 
and  which  aeemed  to  adapt  itself  to  their  own  present  situation,  —  the 
idea  of  a  millennial  reign,  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  on  earth 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  earthly  course  of  the  world,  where  all  the 
righteous  of  all  times  should  live  together  in  holy  communion.  As  the 
world  had  been  created  in  six  days,  and,  according  to  Psaiin  90  :  4,  a 
thousand  years  in  the  sight  of  God  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world  was  to 
continue  in  itg  hitherto  condition  for  six  thousand  years,  and  end  with  a 
thousand  years  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to  the  sabbath.  In  the 
midst  of  persecutions,  it  was  a  solace  and  a  support  to  the  Christians,  to 
anticipate  that  even  upon  this  earth,  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  the 
church  was  destined  to  triumph  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state.  As 
the  idea  was  held  by  many,  it  contained  nothing  in  it  which  was  un- 
christian. They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness 
of  this  period,  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
conceiving  under  it  nothing  else  than  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
divine  will,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful  reunion  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  the  saints,  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  a  sanctified 
humanity  and  all  nature  transfigured  ii.to  its  primitive  innocence.* 
But  the  crass  images,  too,  under  which  tho  earthly  Jewish  mind  had 
depicted  to  itself  the  hiessings  of  tho  millennial  reign,  had  in  part 
passed  over  to  the  Christians.  Phry^a,  the  natural  homo  of  a  sensual, 
enthusiastic  reli^ous  spirit,  was  inclined  to  the  diflfusion  also  of  this 
grossly  conceived  Chiliasm.  There,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, lived  Papias,  bishop  of  the  church  in  Hierapolis ;  a  man,  it  is  true, 
of  sincere  piety,  but,  as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  and 
from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow  mind  and 
easy  credulity.  He  collected  from  oral  traditions,  certain  narratives 
concerning  the  life  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles ;  ^  and 
among  these  he  received  a  great  deal  that  was  misconceived  and  un- 

1  So  Barnabas,  c.  15. 
^  Xn  his  boolt,  TiOyaii  Kvptasijv  i^yjiatt^,     receive  tales  of  the  maryeHons,  has  been 
from  which  a  fragment  on  Jadas  Iscariot,    published  in  J.  A.  Cramer  Catena  in  Acta 
which  serves  to  illusti'ate  bis  propensity  lo    Apostolorura.    Oxon.  1833,  pag.  12 
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true.  Thus  by  his  means  were  diffused  abroad  many  strange,  fantas- 
tic images  of  the  eiijoymenta  to  be  expected  in  the  thousand-years' 
reign.  The  injurious  consequence  of  al!  which  was,  to  foster  among 
Christiana  the  taste  for  a  gross  sensual  happiness,  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  give  birth  among  the  educated  heathens  to 
many  a  predjudice  agiunst  Christianity.^ 

But  he  who  knows  anything  about  the  hidden  depth  of  the  spiritual 
life,  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory,  will  be  cautious 
how  he  pronounces  judgment,  from  such  appearances  on  the  surface, 
against  the  entire  reli^on  of  a  certain  period,  in  which  these  disturb- 
ing mixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  still  to  be  found,  when  in  such 
a  man  as  Irenseus  we  find  vita]  Christianity  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
blessedness  of  fellowship  with  God,  united  with  these  strange  subordi- 
nate notions.  The  thousand-years'  reign  he  regarded  as  only  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  righteous,  who  were  there  to  he  trained  for  a  more 
exalted  heavenly  existence,  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory.2 

What  we  have  jwt  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if 
Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the  church. 
Our  sources  of  information  from  different  parts  of  the  church,  in  these 
early  times,  are  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  on  this  point 
with  certainty  and  positiveness.  Wherever  we  meet  with  Chiliasm,  in 
Papiaa,  Irenasus,  Justin  Martyr,  everything  goes  to  indicate  that  it 
was  diffused  from  one  country  and  from  a  single  fountain-head.  We 
perceive  a  difference  in  the  case  of  those  churches  where  originally  an 
anti-Jewish  tendency  prevailed  ;  as  in  the  church  at  Rome  (see  above.) 
We  6nd  subsequently  in  Rome  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency.  Might  not 
this  have  existed  from  the  first,  and  only  have  been  called  out  more 
openly  by  the  opposition  to  Montanism  ?  The  same  may  be  said  also 
of  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency  which  Irenfeus  combats,  and  which  he  ex- 
pressly distingubhes  from  the  common  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  of  Gnos- 
ticism. It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  zealots  for  Chiliasm  should  in 
the  outset  be  disposed  to  represent  all  opposition  to  it  as  savoring  of 
Gnosticism.^ 

Two  causes  cooperated  to  bring  about  the  general  suppression  of 
Chiliasm :  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  Montanism ;  on  the  other, 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  proceeding  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  As 
the  Montanists  laid  great  stress  upon  the  expectations  connected  with 
the  millennium,  and  although  their  conception  of  it  was  by  no  means 
grossly  sensual,*  yet  as  they  contributed,  by  their  enthusiastic  visions, 
to  spread  many  fantastic  pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to  hap- 
pen,* the  whole  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  by  this  means  lost  its  reputation. 

1  Vid.  Oris-  SeleoL  in  -}■.  f.  570.    T.  II.  ♦  Terlullian,  at  Jeast,  p!a«es  the  happiness 

^Iren.I  V.  c.  351  CreBcenWs  ex  visione  of  the  niilleiininl  reign  in  the  enjoyment  of 

Bomint  et  per    ipsum    assue^cent  capere  a)l  manner  of  spiritual  blessings,  >>pirita1ia 

gloriam  Dei  ct  cum  Sanctis  angelis  conver-  bona. 

salionem.  —  Paulhitim   a^suescent   eapere  '  Of  the  wonderful  city,  Ibr  instance,  the 

Deiim.     c  32.  heavenly  Jemsalera,   which  should    come 

"  Iron.  1,  V,  c.  32 :  Transfcrnntur  quomn-  down  from  above.     See  Tertnllian. 

dam  senlentia^  ab  ha^rcticis  sermouilius. 
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An  anti-Chiliast  party,  which  had  sprung  up  douhtiess  before,  were 
thus  presented  with  an  opportnnity  of  pushing  home  their  attacks ;  and 
the  more  zealous  opponents  of  Montanism  seem  to  have. combated  this 
error  in  connection  with  the  other  Montanistic  doctrines.  Oaius,  a 
presbyter  of  Rome,  in  his  controversial  tra«t  ag^nst  the  Montanist 
Proclus,  endeavored  to  stigmatize  Chiliasm  as  a  heresy  set  afloat  by  the 
detested  Gnostic,  Cerfnthus  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  though  not 
wholly  certain,  that  he  considered  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book  which  had 
been  interpolated  by  the  latter,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  cur- 
rency to  this  doctrine. 

Kext,  the  more  intellectual  and  scientific  direction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  generally  in  spiritualizing 
the  system  of  faith,  must  have  contributed  also  to  spiritualize  the  ideas 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  Origen  in  particular 
was  a  zealous  combatant  of  these  sensual  notions  of  the  millennium,  and 
sought  after  a  different  explanation  of  those  passages  of  the  Old,  and 
New  Testament,  on  which  the  Chiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they 
took  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  generally  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  grossly  literal  interpretations  of  the  ChUiasta, 
The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends  to  expurgatory  criti- 
cism, did  not  reject  the  Apocalypse  at  once,  as  an  unchristian  book, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Chiliasts  of  this  important  support ;  -^they 
only  combated  the  literal  mterpretation  of  it.  It  was  naturd,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not  so  easily  spread 
from  Alexandria  into  the  other  districts  of  Egypt,  which,  in  point  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  fell  so  far  behind  that  flourishing  seat  of  the  sci- 
ences. Nopos,  a  pious  bishop,  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Arsenoe  in 
Egypt,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  sensi^  Chiliasm ;  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  it  a  book  against  the  Alexandrian  school,  entitled,  a  Refutation 
of  the  Allegoriste  ;^  in  which  probably  he  set  forth  a  theory  of  Chili- 
asm  in  accordance  with  his  own  anti-allegorical  method  of  decyphering 
the  Apocalypse.  This  hook  seems  to  have  found  great  favor  with  the 
clergy  and  leiiy  in  the  above-mentioned  district.  Great  mysteries  and 
disclosures  of  future  events  were  supposed  to  be  foand  here ;  and  many 
engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book  and  theory  of  Nepos, 
than  in  that  of  the  bible  and  its  doctrines.  By  their  zeal  for  these 
favorite  opinions,  which  Lad  no  connection  whatever  with  the  essence  of 
the  gospel,  men  were  led  aatray,  as  usually  happens,  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  element  of  practical  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  love. 
They  affixed  the  charge  of  heresy  on  those  who  would  not  embrace 
these  opinions ;  and  matters  went  so  far,  that  whole  churches  sepa- 
rated ihenselves,  on  this  account,  from  their  communion  with  the 
mother  church  at  Alexandria.  A  country  priest,  named  Coracion,  took 
the  lead  of  this  party,  after  the  death  of  Nepos.  Had  the  bishop  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria  now  been  disposed  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
authority,  had  he  condemned  the  erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  de- 
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cree,  such  a  proceeding  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
schism ;  and.  Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  words  of  au- 
thority, would  in  all  probahility  have  become  only  the  more  fanatical. 
But  Konysiua,  that  worthy  dbciple  of  the  great  Origen,  showed  in  this 
case,  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  spirit  of  Uberty,  which 
dwells  only  with  lore,  can  accomplish  what  exceeds  the  power  of  force 
or  of  law.  Not,  like  others,  forgetting  the  Christian  in  the  bishop,  he 
was  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  to  repair  in  person  to  those  churches. 
He  called  together  those  of  the  parochial  clergy  who  supported  the 
opinions  of  Nepos,  and,  moreover,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches, 
who  were  longing  after  instruction  on  these  points,  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  The  book  of  Nepos  was  produced ;  for  three  days  the  bishop 
disputed  with  those  pastors  over  the  contents  of  the  book  from  mom  to 
eve;  he  patiently  listened  to  all  their  objections,  and  endeavored  to 
answer  them  from  the  scriptures ;  he  entered  folly  into  the  explanation 
of  every  difficulty,  taking  the  scriptures  as  his  guide ;  and  as  the 
issue  of  the  whole  —  a  result  which  had  seldom  before  followed  theo- 
logical disputations  —  the  clergy  thanked  him  for  bis  instructions,  and 
Coracion  himself  honestly  recanted,  in  the  presence  of  all,  his  former 
views,  and  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  opposite 
doctrine.     This  happened  in  the  year  255.^ 

Dionyaius,  having  thus  restoi'ed  the  unity  of  faith  among  his  own 
churches,  wrote,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  those  who  had  been  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  and  for  the  instruction  of  others,  who  still 
held  fast  to  the  opinions  of  Nepos,  his  work  on  the  Promises.^  In  this 
instance  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and  moderation  with  which  he 
speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  "  On  many  accounts,"  says 
he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved  Nepos ;  —  on  account  of  his  faith,  his  untir- 
ing diligence,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures ;  and 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  church  hyrans  composed  by  him, 
which  to  this  day  are  the  delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.®  And  the 
more  do  I  venerate  the  man,  because  he  has  already  entered  into  his 
rest.  But  dear  to  me,  and  prized  above  all  things  else,  is  the  truth. 
We  must  love  him,  and,  wherever  he  has  expressed  the  truth,  agree 
with  him ;  but  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of 
his  writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

The  millennial  reign  was  regarded  by  Chiliasm  as  forming,  in  the 
grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  intermediate  point  of 
transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ;  and,  answering  to  this,  a  simi- 
lar intermediate  point  was  conceived  to  exist  also  in  the  development 
of  ea«h  individual.  It  was  here  the  doctrine  concerning  Hades,  as  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found  its  point  of  attachment.  To- 
gether with  Chiliasm,  this  doctrine  also  had  to  be  defended  against 
the  Gnostics ;  for  by  Hades  the  latter  understood  the  kingdom  of  the 

1  Enseb.  I.  Tn.  e.  24.  I  have  rendered  it,  as  referring  to  the  many 

^  Ufpt  InaYy^^iCni.  liymns  eomposed  by  him,  wliich  perhaps  is 

s  Ti/;  iroXK^C  ■jio?L/i(jSia(,]i  uexp"^  '"o^Aot  the  most  natural  way;  or  ns  referring  to 

Tuv  ddafidii  (Mii^fivTOi.  The  passage  may  the  vflrlctj  of  church  melodies  introduced 

be  understood  in  two  wavs ;  either  in  tiio  way  by  him. 
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Demiarge,  on  this  earth.  It  was  to  (Ais  kingdom  Christ  deacended — it 
was  out  of  thia  he  delivered  those  who  were  capable  of  fellowship  with 
him,  so  that  after  death  they  could  be  received  immediately  to  heaven. 
Yet,  as  we  remarked  certain  indications  that  Chiliasm  had  other  oppo- 
nents to  contend  with  besides  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  may  be  said  of 
this  doctrine  also,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of  thinking  not 
esaentially  different.  Here,  tcOj  wo  find  indications  of  antagonists  other 
than  the  Gnostics,  but  yet  in  whom  their  opponents  might  easily  he  led 
to  believe  they  perceived  a  relationship  to  the  Gnostics.^  They  were 
such  as  taught  that  Christ,  by  his  descent  to  Hades,  delivered  the  faith- 
ful from  the  necessity  of  passmg  into  the  intermediate  state  after  death,^ 
and  opened  for  them  an  immediate  entrfmce  into  heaven.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  those  only  who- had 
been  thorou^y  cleansed  by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  wore  to 
constitute  an  exception  —  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  if  not  to 
heaven,  at  least  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the  name  of 
Paradise.  All  others  would  need  to  pass  through  that  intermediate 
stage,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  defects  and  stains  which  remaned 
still  cleaving  to  them,  arid  then,  according  to  the  measoreof  their  at- 
tMnments,  would  come  sooner  or  later  to  participate  in  the  millennial 
reign.^  It  is  easy  to  see  how  thia  notion  would  stand  connected  with 
the  opinion  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  grounds,  that  a 
particular  sa-tisfaction  and  penance  were  required  for  sina  committed 
after  baptism.  And  this  notion,  of  aach  an  intermediate  state  for  the 
purpose  of ,  purification  in  Hades,  passed  over,  at  a  later  period,  into  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  apnmg  in  the  first  place. out  of  a  mixture 
of  Persian  and  Jewish  elements.  It  was  the  idea  of  a  fire-cuiient  at 
the  end  of  the  world  to  purge  away  everything  unclean;  — fa  which 
we  may  observe  some  aJIusion  in  the  Clementines  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
Sibylline  writers-  Thence  arose  the  notion  of  a  purgatory  after  death* 
—  the  ignis  purgatorius  of  the  Westerns.^ 

The  doctrine  of^  the  resurreetion,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  per- 
sistence and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  individual,  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  pecuhar  essence  of  Christianity,  and,  on 
account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives  to  the  individual  existence  in 
its  totality,  forma  a  strong  contrast  with  the  ancient  pantheistic  view  of 
the  world ;  ^  as  we  saw  in  fact  very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  pagan 
attacks  on  Christianity, .  The  dignity  of  the  body  as  a  temple  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  command  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  this 

'  At  Iranseus  describes  them,  1.  V.  c.  31 :  *  T^  Jii  impfif  KaOapacv  tuv  hokuc  ^t- 

Qoidftin  ex.  his,  qai  putanlnr  reMe  credi-  /jHjuonju,     Strom.  I.  V.  f.  649. 

disse,  eupergredluntar  ordinem  promotionis  ^  The  eBrUost  triice  <^  it  would  be  fonnd . 

juatornm  et  niotus  nicdilatioiiis  ad  incorrup-  in  Cfprian,  ep,  62,  if  the  words,  "misanm 

lelion   ignoTUnl,    hcereticos   seneua  in   se  in  carcerem  non  exire  inde,  donee  eoltat 

halieates.  novissimam  qnadiwitem,  pro  peceHtia  longo 

"  In  hoc,  inquiant,  Christus  inferos  adiit,  dolore  crndaWni  emundaii  et  purgari  din 

ne nos adircmus.  Tertalliiin,d«aninia,c.56.  igne,"  (instead  of  which  nnomer  reading 

*  Modicum  quoque  delictual  mora  resur*  has  diutine,}  are  to  be  understood  of  the 

rectionls.iilic  luendum;  where  he  refers  to  slate  after  death,  which  is  certainly  the  tnore 

'-  probable  meaning,  and  not  of  penance  in 
the  present  life. 
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end,  being  gromided  in  this  doctrine,  thero  necessarily  arises  out  of 
it  an  opposition  to  the  Oriental,  dualistic  contempt  of  the  body  ;  and 
hence  it  was  no  accidental  thing  that  the  Gnostics  funously  assaulted 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  m  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  defended  by  the  chnrch  fathers,  a  nght  Cbustian  instinctive 
feeling  ^  though  not  always  accompanied  with  clear  knowledge  —  of 
the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  the  esaenoe  of  Cliristiamty.  But 
their  cautious  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  their  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  led  them  not  seldom  to  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  iksup- 
rection  in  too  crass  and  material  a  way,  and  to  form  too  niirow  and 
limited  conceptions  of  the  earthly  body.  Ongen  eudeaiored  here  a 
to  strike  a  middle  course  between  these  opposite  tendene: 
more  use  of  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  (I  Corinth.  15)  coneermng 
the  relation  of  the  earthy  to  the  glorified  body ;  and  distinguishing, 
from  the  mutable  phenomenal  form,  the  proper  essence  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  body,  which  remains  the  same  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  earthly  life,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not  destroyed  at 
death.  This  proper  essence  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  body  would, 
by  the  operation  of  the  divine  powor,  be  awakened  to  a  nobler  form, 
corresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  of  the  soul ;  so  that,  as  the 
soul  had  communicated  its  own  peculiar  stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it 
would  then  communicate  the  same  to  the  transfigured  body.^  In  proof 
of  this  he  alleges,  that  the  identity  of  the  body  in  this  life  consists  not 
in  its  momently  changing  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly  com- 
pared to  a  flowing  stream,*  but  in  the  peculiar  stamp  which  the  soul 
impresses  on  the  body,  whereby  it  becomes  the  proper  form  of  mani- 
festation of  this  or  that  particular  personality.^ 

Natural  as  it  would  be  to  the  Christian  feclmgs  of  those  who  had 
been  converted  from  Heathenism,  to  seek — by  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  whole  connection  of  the  work  of  redemption,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  into  the  sense  of  single  passages  often  too  superficially  under- 
stood —  some  ground  of  consolation  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  their  ances- 
tors who  had  died  without  faith  in  the  gospel ;  yet  they  were  deterred 
from  it  by  a  mistaken  adherence  to  the  letter  in  the  understanding  of 
scripture,  and  by  the  stem,  uncompromising  opposition  to  Paganism. 
And  the  outward,  materialized  view  of  regeneration  which  arose  out 
of  the  habit  6f  confounding  it  with  baptism,  also  contributed  to  promote 
these  narrow  views,  which  afterwards,  carried  to  the  extreme,  issued  in 
the  notion  of  absolute  predestination,     Marcion  alone  did,  on  this  side, 

'  The   elSo;  x'V""^P'^i'"'   ">    'h"    ""("!  also'to  be  reduced  to  his  doctrine  of  a  vXii 

jivevuaTtxov,  just  as  in  the  aij/ia  ^(juj;ucou.  lying  at  the  ground  of  Ihe  corporeal  world, 

To  illastrale  this  point,  he  had  recourse  and  Ensceptible  of  the  whole  manifold  vaci- 

sometimea  W  hk  own  doctrine  concerning  ety  of  propeniea.    See  ir.  &px-  !■  H,  c.  10; 

the  vhi,  in  itself  iindetennined,  but«apable  c.  Cels.  I.  IV.  e.  57, 

of  receiving,  rhroagh  the  plastic  power  of        '  Selecla  in  Fsalmos :  Ov  wmuc  iroToplf 

God,  qualities  of  a  liigher  or  lower  order;  irm/muTai  rd  aa/ia,  Swniic  itpit  ri  ixpi^c 

and  sometimes  to  the  doctrine  of  a,  dynamto  Tura  oWi  Svo  iifapHv  rd  jt/jutof  inDKeyiErow 

essence,  underlying  tlie  body,  a  Wjnr  oirep-  tabTov  Iutiv  kv  ni  aujoiTt  iiiiiir.    1 ,  XL 

/iaTiKog  (ratio  eii  quce  eubstanliam  continot  p.  38S.  ed.  Tjrnim. 

corporalem,  quse  semper  in  substantia  cor-         *  'On-ep  l^opaKnjpifcro  h  T^  (Topji!.  toBto 

pons  saiva  est,)  which,  however,  is  itself  x''l"^''"'IP"'^i''^''i  i"  '''V  ^tfoipatuia  crii/iart. 
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enter  more  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  doctrine ;  and 
here  he  was  joined  by  the  Alexandrians,  who,  to  explain  this  matter, 
had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  development  aad  course 
of  purification  after  death,  and  moreover  found,  or  supposed  they  found, 
an  allusion  to  this  in  the  descent  of  Christ  to  Hades.  With  great  zeal 
Clement  maintained  this  doctrine,  as  one  neceasariiy  grounded  in  the 
universal  love  and  justice  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
The  beneficent  power  of  our  Saviour — he  af&rms  —  is  not  confined 
tarely  to  the  present  life,  but  operates  at  all  times  and  everywhere,^ 
But  the  Alexandrians,  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  lias  already- 
been  said  respecting  their  doctrine  concerning  the  iunuoaivn  aa-Hipios,  (sav- 
ing justice,)  went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
all,  a  universal  redemption,  consisling  in  the  annihilation  of  all  moral 
evil,  and  a  universal  restoration  to  that  original  unity  of  the  divine  life 
out  of  which  all  had  proceeded  (the  general  ajro/caraoraoif.)  Yet,  in  the 
case  of  Origen,  this  doctrine  lost  ita  full  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
sequences which  he  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  con- 
cerning the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings,  led  him  to 
infer,  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  continue  to  render 
necessary  new  processes  of  purification,  and  new  worlds  destined  for 
the  restoration  of  fallen  beings ;  until  all  should  again  be  brought  back 
from  manifoldness  to  unity ;  so  that  there  was  to  he  a  constant  inter- 
change between  fall  and  redemption,  between  unity  and  manifoldness. 
Into  such  a  comfortless  system  was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed,  by 
carrying  through  with  ri^d  consistency  his  one-sided  notion  of  crea- 
tureiy  freedom  and  mutability,  and  thus  marring  the  full  conception  of 
redemption.  This  doctrine  he  had  expressed  with  great  confidence  in 
his  work  jrepi^x"^;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not 
one  of  those  poiots  upon  which  his  views  became  changed  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life ;  yet  traoes  of  it  are  still  to  be  found  (though  not  ao 
certain  and  distinct  traces)  in  his  later  writings.^ 

IV.  Notices  of  the  more  Eminent  CImrck  Teachers. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  who  followed  next  after  the  apostles,  are 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  (patres  apostolici,)  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  disciples.  A 
phenomenon  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking  difference  between  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who 
were  so  nearly  their  contemporaries.  In  other  cases,  transitions  are 
wont  to  be  gradual ;  but  in  this  instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change. 
There  are  here  no  gentle  grad*ations,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt  trana- 

1  Oi  yap  IvKeJda  povov  S/  Svvapif  Ij  cicp-  *  Orig.  ir.  upx.  1.  H.  c.  3 ;  o.  Cela.  1.  IV. 

yiT'-'^  i^&ioiet,  iruvr^  6i  ian  Koi  iei  Ipyaic'  o.  69,  he  barely  sajs :  Ei  /itrd  riv  ii^avur- 

tai.     Strom.  I  VI.  f,  638  et  639.    He  also  l^^    r^r  iiwiar  TJi-^v  ixet,  ri  iruXn'  oEt^ 

makes  ase  of  ihe  l^end  noticed  on  a  for-  li^maa&oi  ^  /li),  ev  itporiyaiipkm  iiyv  tH 

mer  page  —  which  legend   itself  perhaps  roiaSra  iferaaftfiitroi.    There  is  ao  obBCnre 

grew  out  of  the  felt  need  of  some  solution  bint  in  Matth.  f.  402.    After  the  imKara- 

of  fliis  queslioii  —  that  the  apostles  descend-  orad^  has  been  completed  in  certain  .ffiooi, 

ed,  like  Ciirist,  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  he  speitks  of  Tru^w  iMt/  lipxv- 
bestowed  on  them  baptism. 
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tjon  from  one  style  of  language  to  another ;  a  phenomenon  which  should 
lead  U3  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency  of  the  Dirine  Spirit 
in  the  souls  of  the  apostles.  After  the  times  of  tiie  first  extraordinary 
operations  of.  the  Holy  Ghost,  followed  the  period  of  the  free .  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  in  Christianity ;  and  here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  beginnings  must  he  small  and  feeble,  before  the  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity could  penetrate  naore  widely,  and.  bring  fully  imder  their  influ- 
ence the  great  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  to  be  shown  first, 
■what  the  divine  power  could  effect  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  have  unhappily,  for 
the  moat  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition  very  little  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, partly  because  under  the  name,  of  these  men,  so  highly  vene- 
rated in  the  church,  writings  were  early  forged  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing authority  to  particulaj-, opinions  or  principles;  and  partly  because 
their  own  writings  which  were  extant,  became  interpolated  in  subservi- 
ence to  a  Jewish  hierarchical  interest,  which  sumed  to  crush  the  free 
spirit  of  the  gospel. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  have  to  notice  first  Barnabas,  the  well- 
known  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  if  a  letter,  which  in  the  second 
century  was  known  under  his  name  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  and 
which  bore  the  title  of  a  catholic  epistle,^  really  belonged  to  him.  But 
we  cannot  possibly  recognize  in  this  production,  the  Barnabas  who  was 
deemed  worthy  to  take  part  as  a  companion  in  the  apostolical  labors  of 
Paul,  and  who  had  derived,  his  name  from  the  great  power  of  his  dis- 
courses in  tho  churches.^  It  breathes  a  spirit  widely  difierent  from 
what  might  be  expected  of  such  a.n  apostolic  man.  ,  We  see  here  a 
Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who. had. embraced  Christianity,  and 
was  prepared  by  his  Alexandrian  training. for  a  more  sjaritual  concep- 
tion of  Christianitjr ;  but  who,  at. the  same  time,  attached  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  Gnosis  of  the. Alexandrian  Jews  —  a  man  who  sought 
in  the  mystic  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  oi  .Efaila.  than  that  of  Paul,  or  even  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  —  a  peculiar  wisdom,  in  which  he  seems  to 
take  a  vain  sort  of  pleasure.  Wo  meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  with 
those  views  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  m  a  religious  means  of  culture 
adapted  to  a  certain  stage  of  human  development,  which  wc  meet  with 
in  Paul ;  hut  such  views  as  evince  an  altogether  peculiar,  Alexandrian 
turn  of  mind  —  views  which .  are ,  not  found  to  recur  in  the  following 
church-teachers,,  and  which  sprang  from  the  wildest  class  of  idealisto 
among  the  Alexandrian  Je.ws.^.  Moses  spake  everything  in  the  spirit 
(hi  jn-eSfiari ;)  —  that  is,  he  .  had  .  Only '  presented  universal,  spiritual 
truths  under  a  symbolical  form.  But  the  carnal  Jews,  instead  of  pene- 
trating into  the  meanmg.  of  these  symbols,  understood  and  believed 
everything  in  the  literal  sense,  and  supposed  they  must  observe  the  law 
according  to  the  letter.   Thus  the  entire  ceremonial  religion  had  sprung 

lev  intend-  a  chnracler  which  answers  to  the  ConlenW 

containing  of  this  epistle, 

Extiorlato-  *  Tide  mipan7,iaeug,  vlb;  Trpd^rdac 

everal  churches. —  '  See  above,  vol.  1.  p.  49 
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out  of  a  mi3 conception  of  the  carnal  multitude.  A  bad  angel,  it  is  s^d,^ 
had  led  them  into  this  error ;  just  as  in  the  Clementines,  and  other 
writings  of  that  stamp,  it  is  a  favorite  hypothesis  that  original  Judaism 
had  been  adulterated  bj  the  spurious  additions  of  wicked  spirits.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  is  even  unwilhng  to  admit,  that  circumcision  was 
a  seal  or  aign  of  the  covenant ;  alle^ng,  as  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  circumcision  was  praclised  also  among  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in  Egypt.)  But  it  is  made  out,  that  Abrar 
hatn  circumcising  the  318  men,  G-en.  c,  17,  and  14:  14,  prefigured 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  'IH  (18)  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 
Jesus,  and  t  (300)  the  sign  of  the  cross.  These  characters  and  nu- 
merals, peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  could  have  occurred  to  no  one 
but  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  had  lost  his  knowledge  of,  or  perhaps  had 
never  been  acquainted  with,  the  Hebrew,  and  who  was  familiar  only 
with  the  Alexandrian  version  —  certainly  not  to  Barnabas,  who  could 
have  shown  no  such  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  egregious  tnfling.  Yet  the  tri- 
fier  himself  looks  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  discovery,  as  is  evident  from 
the  pompous  remark,  which  SO  exactly  characterizes  the  mystery-traf- 
ficking spirit  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  Gnosis :  "  No  one  ever  learned 
from  me  a  more  genuine  doctrine ;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy 
of  it."  2 

The  prevailing  drift  of  the  epistle  is  in  opposition  to  carnal  Judaism, 
and  to  JudaJBm  in  Christianity.  We  recognize  the  polemical  aim 
against  the  latter,  the  dogmatic  influence  of  which  extended  to  the 
views  entertained  concermng  the  person  of  Christ,  when,  in  chap.  12, 
it  ia  emphatically  observed,  that  Christ  is  not  merely  the  Son  of  man 
and  the  Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son  of  Gfod.  The  epistle  is  all  of 
apiece,  and  cannot  possibly  be  separated  into  two  parta,^  of  which  Bar- 
nabas was  the  author  of  one,  and  somebody  else  of  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  no  hint  which  intimates  that  the  author  of  the 
epistle  wished  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  Barnabas.  But  his  spirit 
and  style  being  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian  taste,  it  may  have 
come  about,  that,  as  the  author's  name  was  unknown,  and  it  was  wished 
Vo  give  credit  and  authority  to  the  document,  the  report  found  cun-ency 
in  that  city,  that  Barnabas  was  the  author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement;  perhaps  the  same  whom  Paul 
mentions  in  Philipp.  4  :  3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century,  he  was 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome.  We  have,  under  his  name,  an  epistle 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  ^^  fragment  of  a  second.  The  first  of 
these  was,  in  the  first  centuries,  read  at  public  worship  in  many  of  the 
churches,  along  with  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  It  con- 
tains an  exhortation,  interwoven  with  examples  and  general  maxims, 
recommending  concord  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  was  rout  by 
divisions.  This  epistle,  although  genuine  in  the  main,  is  still  not  exempt 
from  important  interpolations.     We  detect  a  palpable  contradiction, 

S  OWcif  ywaUfrepov  i/iaflev  iV  i/iou  Myov  ■  iM&  oiJa  5n  aiid  lore  ijiclf. 
*  As  Schenkel  has  asserted. 
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■when,  for  example,  we  observe,  gleaming  through  the  surfiice  of  the 
whole  epistle,  the  simple  relations  of  the  oldest  constitution  of  the 
Christian  church,  where  bishops  and  presbyters  were  placed  wholly  on 
a  level,  aud  then  in  one  passage,  f  40  and  onward,  find  the  whole 
system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  transferred  to  the  Christian  church. 
The  epistle  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  second,  is  manifestly 
nothing  but  &0  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  two  other  epistles  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Syrian  church,  which  were  published  by  Wetstein,  in  an 
appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  circular  let- 
ters, addressed  particularly  to  those  Christians  of  both  sexes  who  Uved 
in  the  state  of  cehbacy.  The  praise  which  these  writing  bestow  on 
the  unmarried  life,  is  by  no  means  sufBcient  to  prove  that  Clement  was 
not  their  author ;  this  high  estimation  of  celibacy  ^  having  become  com- 
mon at  a  very  early  period.  There  are  several  things  in  favor  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  epistles :  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hierarchical  effort ;  they  do  not,  like  other  writings  of  this  kind, 
apply  the  Old-Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to  the  Christian 
church  ;  they  malce  no  prominent  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters  ;  they  represent  the  gill  of  heahng 
diseases,  especially  demoniacal  possesions,  as  a  free  gift,  not  attached 
to  any  particular  office.  Still,  however,  these  considerations  do  not 
amount  to  a  certain  2>roof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  writings ;  the 
whole  admitting  of  an  easy  explanation,  even  on  the  supposition  of 
their  later  origin,  from  the  tendencies  peculiar  to  certain  countries  of 
the  East. 

As  these  epistles  must  have  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  ascetic  ten- 
dency of  the  Western,  particularly  of  the  North-African  church ;  as, 
in  similar  writings  of  a  practical  character,  (aimed  against  the  same 
abuses  which  are  reproved  in  these  epistles,)  there  was  frequent  occa- 
sion for  alluding  to  them,  it  must  appear  the  more  singular,  that  they 
are  found  nowhere  cited  before  the  fourth  century ;  ^  a  fact  sufficient  of 
itself  to  excite  suspicion  with  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  epistles  bear  every  mark  of  having  been  forged  in  some  East- 
ern church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  century, 
partly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  unmarried  life,  partly  to 
counteract  the  abuses  which,  under  the  show  of  celibacy,  began  to  g^a 
ground,  particularly  the  ii-regular  connections  of  the  awdmKToi? 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  various  other  writings  were  forged, 
subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatic  interest ;  as,  for  example, 
the  tra«t  which  relates  to  the  history  of  Clement  himself,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  convert  of  die  Apostle  Peter,  together  with  his 
father,  whom  he  lost  and  afterwards  finds  agam ;  *  the  Clementines, 
whose  peculiar  style  of  thought,  resembling  that  of  the  Ebionites,  we 

'  See  vol.  I.  p.  277.  Ihe  synodal  lotter  against  Paul  of  Samoaata. 

S  The  first  afiiisions  to  it  are  in  Epipha-  Eustb.  1.  VII.  c.  30. 

Bins  and  Jerome.  *  Hence  the  title  to  one  of  the  revisions 

^  Which  abuse  had  spread  In  the  church  preperved  to  us  in  the  version  of  Eufinus 

of  Antioch,  as  well  es  of  North  Africa.  See  ivaYvaptaiiol,  Beci^nitlones. 
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liave  already  descvibed ;  fiiially,  the  collection  of  apostolical  conatitu- 

tions,  (Siaraiev  OF  itarayat  airotrrohKai,')  and  the  apOStolical  CanonS,  (jicb'iwtr 
ajroiTTo^ot.j 

The  origin  of  these  two  collections  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  so-called  Apostlea'  Creed.  As  men  originally  spoke 
of  an  apostolical  tradition  relating  to  matters  of  doctrine,  without  its 
ever  having  occurred  to  them  that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  a  confes- 
sion of  fajth ;  so  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  apostotca!  tra- 
diijon  relating  to  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  church,  without 
ever  having  supposed  that  the  apostles  had  given  any  written  laws  oq 
the  subject.  The  expressions  "  apostolical  traditions,  apostolical  ordi- 
nances," having  thus  once  become  familiar,  a  foothold  was  furnished 
for  the  opinion,  or  the  pretence,  that  the  apostles,  having  prepared  a 
written  coafessioa  of  fiuth,  had  also  drawn  up  a  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  Hence,  to  subserve  different  interests,  different  coUectiona 
of  this  kind  may  have  sprung  into  existence,  since  the  one  which 
Epiphanias  cites  ia  many  places  is  evidently  not  the  same  with  our 
present  ApostoHcal  Constitutions.  These  latter  appear  to  have  been 
formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  church,  out  of  different  fragments,  dur- 
ing a  period  reaching  from  the  close  of  the  second  into  the  fourth  century. 

Hermas  would  follow  the  next  in  this  series,  were  he  same  with  the 
one  mentioned  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  16,  as  many 
among  the  ancients  supposed.  We  have,  under  this  name,  a  work  en- 
titled The  Shepherd,  (noiiir/v  ;)  so  called,  because  in  the  second  book  an 
angel,  the  appointed  guardian  of  Hermas,  ^  introduced  in  the  character 
of  a  shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the  author  had,  or  imag- 
ined he  had,  the  visions  which  he  describes ;  or  whether  he  invented 
them  to  procure  a  more  fiivorable  reception  for  the  doctrines,  chiefly 
practical,  which  he  advances.  The  work  was  written  originally  in 
Greek,  but  has  been  preserved  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  Latin 
translation.  It  stood  in  high  repute  among  the  Greek  writers  of  the 
second  century,  a  distinction,  perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed author,  and  his  fitmous  visions,  not  a  little  contributed.  Irenseus 
cites  the  book  under  the  title  of  the  scripture.  Yet  it  may  be  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  Hennas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  really  its 
author  ;  altliough  the  other  tradition,  also,  (cited  in  the  poem  against 
Marcion,  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  and  in  the  fragment  on  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  by  Muratori,^)  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year  156,  is  no  less  doubt- 
ful ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to  these 
two  documents ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  book  in  the  times  of 
IrenEous  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
hypothesis  of  so  fate  an  ori^n.^ 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antiooh,  is  s^d,  in  the  reign  of 

1  An^q.  ita1.  jnd.  levi,  T.  III.  stroying  the  authority  of  the  book  were  led 

"  It  jnay  have  been,  that  the  Roman  for  this  very  purpose  to  fix  on  so  late  an 

Bishop  Pids  actually  had  a  brother  of  this  aatlior. 

name ;  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  da 
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Trajan,  to  Lave  been  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Kome,  where  ho  was 
expecting  to  bo  thrown  to  the  wild  beasia.  On  the  way,  he  is  SEud  to 
have  written  seven  epiatles ;  six  to  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  to 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  These  letters,  it  must  be  allowed,  con- 
tain passages  which  at  least  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  antiquity. 
Such  especially  are  the  passages  directed  against  Judaism  and  against 
Doeetism;  but  even  the  briefer  revision,  which  is  the  one  most  entitled 
to  confidence,  has  been  very  much  interpolated.  As  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  may  be  justly  suspected,^  so  too  the 
letters  which  presuppose  the  correctness  of  this  suspicious  legend,  do 
not  wear  at  all  a  stamp  of  a  distinct  ini^viduality  of  character,  and  of  a 
man  of  these  times  addressing  his  last  words  to  the  churches.  A  hie- 
rarchical purpose  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  letter  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  wears  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  idle  compilation  That  to  the  Koman  church  possesses 
more  decided  marks  of  ori^nality  than  the  others. 

Of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  we  have  already  spoken.  To  him 
is  ascribed  an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi ;  nor  are  there  any  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  apostolical  fathers,  we  place  the  Apologists, 
who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The  existing  scientific  culture 
would  first  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence  of  Christianity  under 
the  government  of  Hadrian ;  and  the  Apologists,  who  began  to  appear 
about  this  period,  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  such  a  combination. 

Among  these,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Quadratus.  He  was  known 
as  an  evangelist^  and  stood  in  high  repute  on  account  of  his  prophetic 
^fta.  He  must  not  be  taken  for  the  same  person  as  a  Quadratus,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens, 
and  with  whom  Jeromo  has  confounded  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  his  Apology  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
the  following  remarkable  passage  from  it :  "  The  works  of  our  Saviour 
were  always  to  be  seen,  for  they  were  real ;  —  those  that  were  healed, 
and  those  that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when 
they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  they  were  always  there ;  not  only  whilst 
he  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  also  after  hb  departure,  which  they  long  sur- 
vived ;  so  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our  own  times."  ^ 

The  second,  Aristides,  still  retained,  after  he  became  a  Christian, 
the  philosopher's  cloak,  (jpi^iM,  pallium,)  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
present  Christianity  to  the  educated  Heathen  as  the  new  philosophy 
from  heaven.* 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice,  aa  being  the  first  among  these 

1  See  vol.  I.  p.  !91.  *  Hieroiiym.  de  vir.  illustr.  o.  ao,  ep.  83, 

^  This  wortl  is  (o  be  underslood  in  the  att  Magnum  :Apologetieamcoiitextumphi- 

lensB  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e.  as  deaig-  losophorum  sonienlia.    The  traveller  De 

nating  a  teacher,  not  connected  wilh  any  la  Gnillelifcre  sajs,  thatin  a  cloister,  abont 

psvlieiilHr  chnrch,  1)ut  iravellinc  about  as  a  twentj-foor  miles  from  Athens,  they  pi'eteod 

missionarv  (o  preach  the  gospel.  still  to  be  in  possession  of  this  Apology. 

»  Euseti.  1.  Jll.  c,  37 ;  1.  lY.  c.  3 ;  I.  V. 
c.  17. 

VOL.  I.  56 
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apologists  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and  tho  first 
Christian  father,  intimately  known  to  us,  in  whom  we  observe  Christian- 
ity in  contact  with  the  Hellenic  culture,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy  ;  in  which  respect,  he  is  the  precursor  of  the  Alex- 
andrian church-teachers.  The  accounts  of  his  life  and  education  we 
must  derive  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  writings  ;  and  it  will  he  the 
safest  course  to  confine  ouraelvea  in  the  first  place  to  his  two  Apologies ; 
inasmuch  as  these  are  the  undoubted  productions  of  Justin,  and  bear 
indubitable  marks  of  a  decided  intellectual  bent.  As  to  his  other 
writings,  they  must  first  be  compared  with  these,  before  we  can  decide 
about  their  genuineness. 

Flavins  Justinus  was  bora  in  the  city  of  JFlavia  Neapolis,  the  ancient 
Sichem  in  Samaria ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  Roman-Greek  colony,  in 
which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  predominated.  Probably  it  was 
not  a  decided  taste  for  speculative  inquiries,  which  in  truth  he  did  not 
possess,  hut  the  longing  after  some  stable  ground  of  rehgious  convic- 
tion, that  led  him,  with  many  others  of  Ins  age,  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  philosophy  of  Plato  would  pre- 
sent the  most  attractions  for  him.  It  was  not  so  much  true  that  he 
became  a  systematic  follower  of  this  philosophy,  as  that  he  adopted 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  particularly  such  as  were  suited  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  an  age  which  felt  the  necessity  of  religion.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  philosophy  could  not  so  pre-occupy  his  mind,  as  to  unfit  it,  as  it  did 
many  other  minds,  for  other  spiritual  impressions.  He  informs  us  him- 
self how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.^  "  I  also,"  says  he,  "  was  once 
an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  I  heard  the  Christians 
abused.  But  when  I  saw  them  meet  death,  and  all  that  is  accounted 
terrible  among  men,  without  dismay,  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that 
they  should  live  in  sin  and  iust.  I  despised  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and  take  every  pains  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  my  calling." 

After  becoming  a  Christian,  Justin  still  retained  the  mantle^  which 
he  had  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetic,  availing  himself  of  his 
former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  moans  which  enabled  him  easily  to 
introduce,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  religious  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, and  through  these  to  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  home  the  gos- 
pel to  their  hearts.  Thus  he  may  bo  regarded  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  the  garb  of  a  philosopher.^  From  one  of  bis  remarks  in  the  second 
Apology,  where,  describing  the  Christian  cultus,  he  says,  "  We  conduct 
the  conrinced,  after  we  have  baptized  them,  to  the  assembled  brethren," 
it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred,*  that  he  wja  ordamed  to  the  spiiitual 
office.  Nosuch  distinction  was  made,  as  yet,  beti\een  clergy  and  laity, 
as  renders  it  improbable  that  Justin  expresoi-d  himself  m  this  way  on 
the  principle  of  the  universal  Christian  prii-sthood      But  whethei  he 

1  Apolog.  I.  p.  50,  51.  sines  wt 

2  See  vol.  I.  p.  a75.  imLiitr  v, 
*  Even  if  the  Dialogne  with  Trjpho  were     Jiiat  i  s  1 

not  genuine,  jot  on  this  point  we  mi^ht         *  liv  T 
ayail  onreslvcs  of  the  accounts  it  contains; 
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had  been  aolemnly  ordained,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  the  office 
of  an  evangelist  or  not,  —  a  question  of  little  importance, —  his  gifts  as 
a  teacher  would  hardly  he  suffered  to  lie  idle,  when  they  could  be  so 
usefully  employed,  both  in  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
and  in  ^ving  instruction  to  the  churches  themselves.  If  any  reliance 
can  be  plaoed  on  the  story  of  Justin's  martyrdom,  it  would  appear  from 
this  narrative,  that,  while  he  resided  at  Rome,  a  portion  of  the  church, 
who  understood  the  Greek  language,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  hear 
him  discourse  in  his  own  house. 

We  remarked  in  the  first  section  of  this  history,^  that,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Pius,  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at  Eome,  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  written  defence  of  their  cause.  As 
the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  title  of  Csesar  does  not  appear 
at  the  head  of  this  document,  it  was  probably  written  before  Aurelius 
had  been  nominated  to  that  dignity,  which  happened  in  the  year  139.^ 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  work  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  was  written.  The  iuimediate 
occasion  of  his  writing  in  defence  of  the  Christians  was  an  incident, 
which  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  persecutions.  A  woman  of  Rome,  who  with  her  husband  had 
led  an  abandoned  life,  became  a  convert.  She  now  refused  to  share 
any  longer  in  the  vices  of  her  husband,  and  used  all  her  influence  to 
reclEum  him.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
remain  connected  with  her  husband  without  participating  in  his  sins,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  privilege  allowed  in  such  cases  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  and  procured  a  divorce.  In  revenge,  her  hus- 
band accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.  The  woman  now  petitioned 
the  emperor,  that  she  might  first  be  allowed  to  arrange  her  domestic 
affairs,  when  she  would  submit  the  matter  to  a  judicial  investigation. 
The  husband,  perceiving  that  his  vengeance  against  his  wiffe  was  thus 
likely  to  be  delayed,  turned  his  malice  upon  her  Christian  teacher,  whose 
name  was  PtoleiBEeus.  The  latter  was  seized  by  a  centurion,  and  car- 
ried before  the  prtefect  of  the  city.  Having  holdiy  declared  before 
the  prjefect  that  he  waa  a  Christian,  he  was   condemned  to  death. 

1  See  Tol.  I.  p.  103.  was  son  of  Lucius  JElius  Terus,  whom  Tra- 
'  The  superscription  mne  as  Ibllows:  A£.  jan  had  adopted,  and  nominsled  Cieear, 
ronpdropi  I'ir^  AlHi^  'AJpiUvifi  'AvTunina  After  tlie  early  death  of  Lucius,  he  also,  in 
EiaeSu  'ZtQdar^  Kiuortjw  mU  Oiripiacijaj  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Hadrian,  was 
via  Hhmo^i^  Kal  AovKia  ^iiXoaoAi^  (accord-  adopted  liy  Antoninus  Pius,  who  took  tbe 
ing  to  Eusebius,  ^ihorm^)  Koiaapoi  cyvoci  place  of  his  father.  The  reading  found  in 
kV  ""i  EAae8av;  dimoi^n),  ipam^  izaiiciat,  Euseiiius  is  most  probably  the  correct  one  ; 
kf>f  T!  evynMiTifi  not  ^fv  navrl  'Pafiaiuv,  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Lucius 
The  first  named  is  the  Augustus  Antoninus  Verus  wonW  have  t»o  epithets.  The  sur- 
plus, who  had  then  entered  npon  his  reign ;  name  "  philosopher  "  is  quite  incongmous 
the  second.  M.  Antoninus  Fhilosophos,  to  applied  to  a  youth  but  nine  years  old ;  while 
whom  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (at  whose  re-  he  might  he  styled,  with  perfect  propriety, 
quest  Anioninas  Pius  adopted  him)  had  the  ipaer^t  naiisiai.  The  surname  " philo- 
given  the  name  Annius  Verissimns ;  the  sopher"  wonld  sooner  he  given  to  the  now 
third,  Lucius  Verus  Antoninus,  who  after-  docca«cd  JElius  Venis,  whom  Spartianus 
wards  was  co-regent  with  M.  Aurelius.    He  calls  "  eruditus  in  literis." 
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Another  Christian  bj  the  name  of  Lucius,  on  hearing  this  decision, 
said  to  the  prfcfcct :  "  Why  do  you  condemn  to  death  a  man  who  ia 
guilty  neither  of  murder,  nor  theft,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  other  crime, 
but  merely  because  ho  has  called  himself  a  Christian?  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding does  not  become  the  pious  emperor,  nor  the  philosopher,  the 
emperor's  son."^  From  these  words,  the  prcefect  gathered  that  the 
speaker  was  also  a  Christian,  and,  upon  his  avowing  that  it  was  so,  con- 
demned hini  likewise  to  death.     A  third  met  with  the  same  fete. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  tliese  events  agree  best  with  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  with  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  We  find 
nothing  here  wluch  might  not  have  happened  under  the  reign  of  the 
former ;  for,  aa  wc  have  said,^  the  law  of  Trajan  was  in  fact  by  no 
means  repealed  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  :  the 
public  confession  of  Christianity  might  still  be  punished  with  death, 
although  the  clemency  of  the  emperor  left  it  in  the  power  of  every  well- 
disposed  ma^strate  to  exercise  great  indulgence.  But  is  it  probable, 
that  a  Christian  would  thus  address,  the  pnefect,  if  the  reigning  empe- 
ror himself  had  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  Christians  as  such  ?  ^ 
Moreover,  the  Apology  itself  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  law  against  the  Christians,  for  the  repeal  of  which  Jus- 
tin wds  petitioning  the  emperor.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  to  the 
times  of  M.  Aureiius  the  language  of  Justin  is  applicable,  where  he 
speaks  of  confessions  extprted  by  the  rack  from  slaves,  women  and 
children,  in  which  those  popular  rumors  about  the  unnatural  crimes, 
said  to  be  committed  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  were  acknowledged 
to  be  true.  Beyond  question,*  we  find  examples  of  such  proceedings 
against  the  Christians  first  cited  under  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  bub 
as  popular  fanaticism  had  already,  from  the  time  of  Nero,  set  in  circu- 
lation such  reports  against  the  Christians,  the  same  fanaticism  may  have 
found  many  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, disposed  both  to  credit  it  and  to  administ-er  to  it.  Besides,  in  the 
Apology  which  by  universal  consent  is  plaoed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
PiuB,  Justin  only  asks  that  men  would  cease  to  place  reliance  on  the 
blind  reports  of  the  populaoe  against  the  Christians,  He  says,  it  is 
true,  that  the  things  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  tlrbicus 
were  everywhere  occurring ;  that  other  governors  acted  in  the  same 
unreasonable  manner ;  that  generally,  where  an  individual  was  reformed 
by  Christianity,  one  of  his  most  intimate  relations  or  friends  would  ap- 
pear as  his  accuser,  — all  which  seems  to  agree  chiefly  with  the  times 
of  general  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius.  But  in  the  times  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  also,  the  Christians  in  many  districts  were  furiously  attacked 
by  the  populace,  whence  the  emperor  was  moved  to  publish  those 
edicts  which  were  designed  to  quiet  the  minda  of  the  people.     It  ia 

1  OS  irpitrovra  ESm/Jti  airoKparopi,  oide  such  law,  are  far  from  being  satisfactoiy. 

JiAoooi^  (according  lo  Eusebiusj  the  com-  The  psychological  problom  is  sulved  in  the 

moa  reading,  ifdooo-pmi.)  wn;  I  have  sbowc  in  my  nccoant  of  this 

*  See  voL  I.  p.  105.  persecution.    It  might  be  conceded,  how- 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Hr.  Semisch  ever,  that  the  words  may  possibly  liave  beea 
(StoiJien  und  Kritiken.  J.  1836,  p.  939)  spoken  before  the  publication  of  such  a  law. 
against  believing  in  the  cxisience  of  any  '  See  vol.  I.  p.  !0S. 
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singular  too,  that,  in  the  above-cited  titlea  of  the  reigning  princes  by  the 
Christian  Lucius,  the  surname  "philosopher"  should  not  ho  given  to 
M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  transferred 
tt>  Verus,  to  whom  it  did  not  belong  and  was  never  applied ;  while  that 
of  Antoninus  Pius  should  be  given  t»  M.  Aurelius,  who  in  hia  lifetime 
was  never  known  by  that  title. ^  Even  if  we  rejected  the  reading  in 
Eusebius,  it  would  not  help  the  matter ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Apology, 
the  same  predicates  are  once  more  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  two 
emperors.^  These  reasons  concur  to  show,  that  tliis  Apology  ought  not 
to  be  placed,  as  it  is  bj  the  common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the 
weighty  authorities  of  Pagi,  Tiliemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  but  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Plus,  as  is  maintained  by 
Valesiua  and  Longuerue. 

It  is  remarkable,^  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers,^  in  this  Apology,  to 
something  he  had  said  before,  which  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  this 
Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first.  He  uses  the  same  phrase, 
(if  irpDc^/iEv,  which  he  employs  elsewhere,  when  he  refers  to  passages  in 
the  same  document ;  —  and  this  hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  tiie  other  hypothesis,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  two  Apologies  were  separated  from  each  other. 

With  all  this,  we  shall  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is 
against  us ;  for  we  must  allow,  that  he  seems  to  consider  the  first-cited 
Apology  as  the  first,  composed  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
to  place  the  second  under  that  of  M.  Aurelius.^  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, then,  in  retaining  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  suppose  tliat  the 
right  relation  of  the  two  Apolo^es  to  each  other  had,  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  already  become  confused ;  which  assuredly  is  possible.  But 
we  should  not  omit  also  to  remark,  that,  if  this  Apology  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Lucius  did  not 
appeal  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that  emperor  against  the  popular  attacks 
on  the  Christians,  and  favorable  to  their  interests ;  though  we  must  ad- 
mit that  in  such  laws  the  Christians  were  ever  disposed  to  find  more 
than  they  really  contained.^ 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  already  of  Justin's  peculiar  idea  with 


oat  weight,  which  Semisdi  has  preEenlecl  in  where  he  speaks 

favor  af  the  common  explanauon  of  these  Logos;  and  ^  8,  where  he  epealis  of  Hera- 

litles,  in  the  Studieu  uad  Knuken,  J.  183S,  cliius. 

8.  921.  6  By  comparing  II.  13  and  IV.  16  (IV.  11 

*  Eii?   nlv   ii/ioi  i^ia;  eiac^eiag   Koi  is  less  clear),  and  hy  eomparing  c,  17  with 

^(AnuoSiof  i^  iUaia  imip  lavTuv  KfUvM.  what  pretedes.  we  can  scaica  doubt  that 

Tliat  the  epithet  <fMirofiic,  which  occnrs  at  either  the  reading  irp&tepa  is  corrupt,  or 

tlie  beginning  of  the  ApolMf  of  Athenag-  Euaebius  so  wrote  through  a  mere  oversight, 

oraa,  whether  applied  (o  £  Verus  or  to  *  Thoogh  I  cannot  think  the  liifiieulty  so 

Commodns,  cannot  eerve  lo  relieve  this  dif-  great  as  it  is  considered  to  be  by  Hr.  Semisch 

flcult7,isplain;sinc6itniayheeasilyshown,  (1.  c.  p.  920).  who  doss  not  believe  that  a 

that  the  piedicale,  belonging  properly  to  prefect  nndor  this  reign  woald  have  acted 

only  one  of  the  emperors,  is  attributed  to  in  this  manner;  for  Trajan's  rescript  was 

them  both  in  common,  as  the  case  there  certainly  still  in  fnll  force,  and  a  Christian 

stands.  who,  before  ihe  dvil  magistrate,  professed  a 

^  As   ihe  Benedictine   editor  long  ago  religio  illicita,  and  declared  himself  opposed 

noticed,  to  the  slate  relieion,  had  to  be  punished  for 

'  According  to  the  Benedictine  edition,  his  obstinacy  (obstinatio.) 
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regard  to  the  spermatic  Word,  Qoyo!  o»tp/HiTMot,)  as  related  to  the  abso- 
lute, divine  Logos,  and  constituting  the  transition-Jink  betwixt  Christianity 
and  everything  true  and  good  in  the  times  antecedent  to  Christianity — 
an  idea  which  waa  laid  hold  of  and  prosecuted  still  farther  by  the  Alex- 
andrians. It  is  singdar,  however,  that  in  Justin's  other  writings  not  a 
hint  ia  to  be  found  respecting  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Apolo- 
gies. It  might  be  said,  indeed,  Justin  simply  made  use  of  this  idea  in 
accommodation  to  his  particular  purpose,  which  was,  to  render  the 
philosophical  emperor  more  favorably  inclined  to  his  propositions ;  but 
the  suppceition  is  an  unnatural  one.  Forming  our  estimate  of  Justin 
especially  from  his  own  writings,  we  could  hardly  give  him  credit  for 
possessing  versatility  of  mind  enough,  to  range  so  freely  in  a  circle  of 
ideas  which  had  been  merely  borrowed  from  abroad  to  answer  a  present 
purpose.  That  more  candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  that  impartial  and  fair  statement  even  of  opinions  which  he 
censures,  we  must  regard  rather  as  the  expression  of  his  real  views. 
But  in  his  other  writings,  which  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Heathens, 
he  might  beyond  doubt  have  employed  the  same  method  with  as  good 
effect  aa  in  the  Apologies.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  employ  it  ?  The 
case  would  appear  still  more  singular,  if  we  supposed,  according  to  the 
common  view,  that  Justin  wrote  the  two  Apologies  in  tim^  so  widely 
different. 

We  have  a  production,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an  Admo- 
nition to  the  Gentiles,  (jrapaivEriK&s  jrpof  "KU/fvof,)  the  design  of  whieh  is  to 
conrince  the  Heathens  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  popular  religion,  aa  well 
as  of  their  philosophical  doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  nece^ity  of  a 
higher  instruction  from  God  himself.  It  is  most  probably  the  same 
treatise  which  we  find  cited  by  Eusebius  and  Photiua  under  the  title  of 
The  Befatation,  Q^eyx'v,')  a  title  well  suited  to  the  contents.^ 

In  thb  treatise,  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more  liberal  way 
of  thinking  wMch  we  observe  in  the  Apologies, — no  trace  of  that  pe- 
culiar circle  of  ideas  of  whieh  we  have  spoken,  but  rather  the  reverse- 
All  true  knowledge  of  God  is  here  represented  as  derived  solely 
from  revelation.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  among  the  Heathen  there 
were  many  feeble  though  misunderstood  echoes  of  the  truth  ;  yet  these 
were  derived  from  a  misunderstood  and  corrupt  tradition ;  —  which 
agrees  with  the  idea  prevailing  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  communicated  by  divine  revelation  t«  the 
Jews,  had  come  to  the  Greeks  through  Egypt.  While,  in  the  Apolo- 
^es,  men  are  acknowledged  to  have  existed  among  the  Heathen,  who, 
following  the  revelation  of  the  Wjof  ajrip/mTmog,  were  witnesses  for  the 
truth  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  it  is  here  asserted,^  on  the 
contrary :  "  Your  own  teachers  have  been  constrained,  even  against 
their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us  concerning  divine  providence  ;  and 
particularly  those  of  them  who  have  resided  in  Egypt,  and  profited  by 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  his  fathers." 

1  Conip.  Semiscii'a  thorough  invesligation     "  Monographie,"  p.  105,  where  also  will  be 
respecting  this  writing  in  the  fust  vol.  of  his     found  a  Ii»t  of  the  authors  on  Chis  subject. 
''  Cohortat.  p.  15. 
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We  caimot  possibly  suppose,  that  this  treatise  sprung  from  a  mind  of 
the  same  way  of  tlunking,  as  that  which  produced  Justin's  Apolo- 
gies. Yet,  if  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  we  must  at  least 
not  follow  the  common  hypothesis,  and  consider  it  the  first  production  of 
his  after  his  conversion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  his  latest.  We 
must  suppose,  that  the  mild  and  liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he 
originally  indulged,  became  afterwards  more  narrow  and  rigid ;  and 
that  those  views,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
originally  predominant  with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  revelar 
tions  of  the  Uyo^  ampiiaTiKog  to  the  revelation  of  the  absolute  Logos, 
which  we  find  predominant  in  the  Apologies,  had  at  some  later  period 
been  wholly  suppressed  by  the  notions  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  concerning  a  source  of  outward  tradition.^  Such  a 
change  is  indeed  possible,  and  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  doubt- 
less to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  this  treatise 
contains  sufficiently  decisive  evidence  of  having  proceeded  from  Justin, 
to  make  auch  an  hypothesis  necessary. 

We  have  nest,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  short  address  to  the 
Gentiles,  (Uyos  tipig  "EMj^Kaf,)  with  which  indeed  no  title  mentioned  in 
the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Juslan  among  the  ancients  corresponds,  but 
which,  however,  if  we  cannot  consider  it  a  production  of  Justin  be- 
cause it  differa  from  the  style  of  his  writings,^  bears  at  least  the  stamp 
of  the  same  age.  It  is  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenableness  of 
the  pagan  doctrine  concerning  the  gods,  in  which  the  finest  passage  is 
the  conclusion :  "  The  power  of  the  Logos  does  not  produce  poets ;  it 

1  It  is  rot  to  be  denied,  that  these  notions  philosophical  schools,  to  give  another  Bense 
occur  also  in  the  Apologies;  but  they  are  to  the  mythological  narratives,  yet  this  aiti- 
kept  more  in  the  background,  while  the  ficial  concealment  of  the  breach  with  the 
otherview  predominstes.  ApoJog.  II.p.SI :  traditional  religion  could  not  satisfy  him 
"  All  that  philosopheTs  and  poets  have  said  He  might  then  very  justly  mention  this  a> 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  about  one  ^ing  which  led  him  to  Christianity, 
paiiishments  after  death,  about  theintuition  though  it  was  not  the  only  one.  In  truth, 
of  heavenly  things,  or  about  similar  doc-  one  is  not  always  under  the  necessity  of 
trines,  they  have  been  enabled  to  know,  and  expressing  in  full  every  thing  (hat  has  con- 
have  unfolded,  because  they  have  been  fnr-  tribnted  to  induce  a  change  in  Ijs  convic- 
nished  with  a  clue  to  them  by  the  prophets,  tions  and  mode  of  conduct  The  manner, 
Henc«  there  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same  however,  in  which  Christianity  operated  on 
sDn  of  troth  for  ihcm  all ;  and  it  is  plain,  him.  he  describes  here  not  otherwise  than 
that  they  have  not  correctly  understood  it,  he  does  in  his  other  writings.  Hr.  Semiseh 
if  they  contradict  oiio  another."  Sotoo,p.9a,  labors  under  a  mistake,  when  he  supposes 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  creation  is  traced  to  that  in  this  writing  he  finds  at  made  the 
Moses.  bonst  of  Cbriutianity,  that  it  does  not  form 

^  Althoogti  I  agree  with  Semiseh  in  the  philosophers.    Thi>  is  not  what  is  said ;  bu' 

result,  yet  I  cannot  approve  the  reasons  that  it  mitkes  men  more  tlian  philosopheni, 

«hich  he  adduces  [p.  166)  for  deciding  that  —  that  it  converts  mortals  into  gods;  and 

the  writing  is  not  Justin's.    The  difference  this,  too,  Justin  might  have  said.    Hor  does 

betwc«nthe  Admonitions  and  theApologies  it  admit  of  being  proved  from  this  writing, 

is  in  fact  greater  than  that  which  he  makes  that  the  author  supposed  no  iuterlnediale 

BO  prominent  between  this  writing  and  the  stale  after  death,  —  no  Hades  as  a.  transition 

other  writings  of  Justin.    What  Justin  says  stage;  for,  when  ho  speaks  of  the  relnm  of 

in  the  Apoli^ies,  respecting  the  motives  redeemed  souls  to  God,  the  reference  ia  here 

which  led  him  tq  abandon  Paganism,  may  lo  the  ultimiue  end  —  the  Hiuit  goal;  and, 

be  easily  reconciled  with  what  he  alleges  moreover,  the  expression  is  too  general  and 

here,  when  he  speaks  of  his  abhorrence  of  vague  to  furnish  any  grounds  for  deciding 

the  immoralities  in  the  pagan  mythology;  as  to  what  the  author's  views  were  on  Ibil 

for  although  he  had  learned  already,  in  Iho  point. 
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doea  not  create  philosophers,  nor  able  orators ;  but,  by  forming  us 
anew,  it  makes  of  mortal  raeu  immortal,  converts  mortals  into  gods.  It 
transports  us  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of  Olympus.  Come,  and 
submit  yourselves  to  its  influence.  Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too  waa  as 
you  are  :  this  has  conquered  me,  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine,  the  power 
of  the  Logos ;  for  as  a  master  serpentcharmer  lures  out  and  frightens 
away  the  hideous  reptile  from  his  den,  so  the  word  drives  the  fearful 
passions  of  our  sensual  nature  from  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul. 
And  the  cravings  of  lust  having  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes 
calm  and  serene  ;  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator."  ^ 

The  largest  and  most  important  work  we  have  from  Justin,  is,  next 
to  the  Apologies,  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  —  the  object  of 
which  ia  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  refute  the  objections  then  commonly  urged  by  the  Jews 
against  Christianity.  Justin  comes,  probably  to  Ephesus,  in  company 
with  Trypho  a  Jew,  whom  the  war  excited  by  Barcochba  had  driven 
from  Palestine,  and  who  was  traveling  about  Greece ;  having  there 
studied,  and  become  enamored  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  phi- 
losopher's cloak,  which  Justin  wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  him  as  he  was 
taking  a  solitary  walk  ;  and  a  conversation  arose  between  them  about 
the  knowledge  of  God,  which  Justin  finally  turns  to  the  subject  of 
Christianity.  The  conversation  is  supposed  to  be  here  put  down  in 
writing. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  this  Dialogue  to 
Justin.  The  author  intimates  that  he  is  the  same  Justin  who  wrote 
the  Apologies,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the  so-called  second  Apology, 
as  hia  own  production,^  He  describes  himself  in  the  introduction  as 
one  who  had  left  Platonism  for  Christianity  —  which  applies  perfectly 
wcH  to  Justin.  No  unprejudiced  reader  can  deny,  that  the  writing 
must  have  been  composed  by  a  contemporary  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by 
a  man  who  lived  very  near  to  those  times.  Such  being  the  case,  no 
good  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  a  man,  who,  as  appears  evident  from 
this  book,  was  by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitled  to  rank  as 
high  as  Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writing  it  in  his  own  name, 
cause  it  to  appear  under  that  of  a  contemporary.  Besides,  the  book 
ia  wholly  free  from  those  marks  of  studious  design,  so  apparent  in  other 
forgeries  of  the  same  period,  written  for  the  purpose  of  gnmg  sj'read 
to  certain  favorite  opinions.  The  prevading  iita  is  a  polemical  one 
ag^nst  Jews  and  JudaJzing  Christians  ani  here  nothing  ■was  to  he 
gained  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by  using  the  nime  of  the  Sa- 
maritan pagan,  and  former  Platonist.^ 

1-  Respecting  the  treatise  "on  the  Unity  of  ediUon  of  the  same,  1764,  p.  174,  arc  drawn 

God,"  [jtepl  /un-apiiflf,)  incorrectly  ascribed  from  the  mode  of  citation  from  the  Alexan- 

to  Jostin,  see  the  reiDMks  of  Semisch,  1.  c  drian  version.     Comp.,  on  the  other  aide, 

p.  167.  Strolh,  in  the  Bepcrtorium  fiir  bib!,  u.  mor- 

»  Vid.  Simon  Mi^us,  Dial.  Trjph.  f.  349.  genlSnd.  Literatnr,  Bd.  IL  8. 74 ;  next  Roch, 

^  The  arguments  hrooght  against   the  Juslini  M.  Dial.c.  Trjph.secundamre<rulas 

Cuinenese  of  this  book  by  Wetstcin,  Fro-  criticas  esaniinal.   et  mSiiort^  conyictus, 

„  imenaiaNov.  Test.,  and  Semier  in  his  1700,  —  a  work  wMch  1  hare  not  seen ;  tiod 
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"We  may  be  struck,  it  is  true,  at  meeting  here  witH  the  same  phe- 
nomena which  we  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  "  Refutation  of  the 
Gentiles  ; "  hut  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  saw,  in  fact,  that  Justin 
la  seeking  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  affinity  of  Christianity 
with  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philosophy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  that  piiilosophy  so  far  as  it  respects  religion.  Now, 
if  in  the  Apologies,  directed  to  the  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius,  par- 
ticular prominence  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the  former  point  of 
view  ;  in  a  work,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  aimed  against  Jews,  who 
sought  in  the  Greek  philosophy  a  supplement  to  the  religjous  instruc- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  this  point  of  view  would  necessarily  be  kept 
wholly  in  the  back  ground.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  evident 
affinity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  Apologies,  even  in  that  far 
vorite  thought  of  the  Apolo^es  relating  to  the  Myoi  aireptinTUiB^.  In  like 
manner  as  in  the  first  Apology,  he  says  that  men  would  have  had  some 
excuse  for  their  sins,  if  the  Logos  had  first  revealed  himself  to  man- 
kind but  a  hundred  and  fifty,  years  ago  ;  if  his  agency  had  not  been 
felt  at  all  times  among  men  through  the  medium  of  that  2^of  amp/uiTiKoc : 
so,  in  the  present  treatise,  he  makes  the  same  remark  in  reference  to 
the  moral  ideas  {^niKoi  h^auu)  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which 
force  men  everywhere  to  recognize  sin  as  sin,  and  which,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  evil  spirit,  by  bad  education,  manners  and  laws,  were  capar 
hie  of  being  extinguished  and  suppressed  rather  than  totally  destroyed. 
What  he  says  here  also  concerning  that  which  had  revealed  itself  at  all 
times  and  by  its  own  nature,  as  the  goodness  whereby  alone  men  could 
please  God, —  in  contradistinction  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was 
valid  only  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness 
of  heart,  or  as  typical  of  the  future,^  —  naturaliy  leads  to  the  idea  of 
that  Aoj^  ffirepfiarwDt,  by  wbich  a  moral  consciousness  was  given  to  all 
mankind. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Apolo^es  we  find  no  trace  of  Chiliasm  ; 
but  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  are  bo  clearly  displayed  in  the  Apologies,  stand  in  no  manner  of 
contradiction  with  this  doctrine ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
Chiliasts  themselves  regarded  the  millennium  as  being  but  a  medium  of 
transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  It  may  perhaps  be  expWned, 
that  this  doctrine,  wbich  could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
educated  Heathen,  was  not  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Apologies,  because, 
although  important  according  to  his  own  views,  yet  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  latter,  we  must  allow, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were  offensive 
to  the  Heathen.  In  a  dialogue  designed  to  vindicate  the  Christiaa 
doctrine  agajnst  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  he  had  special  occasion,  on 
the  contrary,  to  make  this  a  prominent  point,  in  order  to  show,  that  the 
Christians  were  orthodox  in  this  particular,  even  accordbg  to  the  Jew- 

Lange  in  the  first  vol,  of  his  Dogmenge-     eA.  Bosenmueller,  iFuldner,  et  Mfturor.  T.  L 
Bchichle.  —  an  excellent  refulalion  of  Muen-     P.  II- 

achet.     Vid.  Commcnlationes  theologies,        ^  Til  ^oti  nal  i.el  Kid  Si  SXov  naAA  a^ 
Sinaia  not  ayaSd.     Sen  p.  247,  364,  320 
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ish  representations.  The  antipathy  to  Gnosticism  and  to  tho  doctrines 
of  MarcioQ  ia  strongly  marlied  in  both  works ;  and  with  this  spirit,  Chili- 
asm  at  that  time  readily  sympathized. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
find  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking  coincidence.  More- 
over, the  thoughte  and  expressions  which  occur  in  both  productions,  ex- 
hibit still  more  evident  marks  of  their  having  proceeded  from  the  same 
author.^ 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty,  whether  Justin  actually  had 
such  a  disputation  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trjpho  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
quite  probable  that  various  disputations  with  Jews  furnished  him  an  in- 
ducement to  write  such  a  Dialogue,  as  he  had  thereby  acquired  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  age.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  reasons  of  his  faith.  As  we  are 
not  able  to  distinguish  what  is  mere  drapery  in  this  Dialogue  from  what 
is  fact,  so  neither  can  we  find  in  it  any  sufficient  marks  by  which  to  de- 
termine its  exa«t  chronology  ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  citation  out  of 
the  first  Apology,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  probably,  when  we  take  iato  consideration  all  that  has  been 
said,  later  than  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  tho  gospel,  from  his  own  experience, 
in  the  Dialogue,  as  well  as  in  the  Apologies.  "  I  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,"  says  ho,  "  the  only  sure  and  salutary  philosophy ;  for  it  has 
in  it  a  power  to  awe,  which  restrains  those  who  depart  from  the  right 
way  ;  and  the  sweetest  peace  ia  the  portion  of  them  that  practise  it. 
That  this  doctrine  is  sweeter  than  honey  is  evident ;  since  we  who 
have  been  formed  by  it,  refuse  to  deny  his  name,  even  to  death." 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote  ag^nst  all 
the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  of  his  book  against  Marcion. 
Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the  resurrection,  which  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  eighth  century  published  under  Justin's  name,  really 
belongs  to  him,  is  extremely  doubtful :  Eusehius,  Jerome,  and  Photius, 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  however,  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  not  his.^ 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  belongs  the  letter  to 
Diognetus  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  worship  compared 
with  Paganism  and  with  Judwsm,  which  is  found  among  the  works  of 
Justin.     It  contains  that  noble  description  of  the  Christian  life,  from 

>  The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Mes-  betrays  the  same  author;  only  that,  in  tho 

aianic  paiwage,  Gen.  49  ;  U.    Apolog.JLp.  former  passage,  lie  makes  use  of  expressions 

Ti;  Td  yiip  ■■nisvuv  t^v  ctoX^v  airoii  which  wore  borrowed  more  from  the  Greek 

iv  atuKTi  urn^wX^f "  trpoayyeXrixiv  ^  philosophv^ us  hia  purpose  required  that  h« 

Tou  iruflouf,  oi  iritaxecv  ipeXKe,  A'  oj/iarof  ehould :    Tfl   rij)  ai/iari  oirofi   &m)!r?.in>elv 

totfoi/MW  ™t[  ffHTrriWrof  atrra'    i)  yip  ne-  oB^iv  TOi)f  moTeioirar  afirp  iSipMO.     Sro- 

iAij/dvii  mrh  Toi  Seim   mirf/iarof  iii  rofi  fi/v  yAp  oiroO  luiAcac  tA  ayum  jrvev/ia  Toi)f 

ir/wf^ou  oroij,  d  mffroiojTBf  aiiT^  elncv  &,'  airoS  i^eon'  A/u^TUJi'  loflwrof,  tv  oif 

oi'lJpujroi,   iv  ol^  olKti   ri  iropfl  toS  flsofi  ietivva/ici  /liv  irapeaTi,Kallvepyu(  dJ 

airep/ia,  i  ^dyo^,  Tb  Si  dpji/iivav  aifia  r^f  Trapiotai  tv  tv  Sairipif  aiiw  iiapimoi^     Ti 

ffrojh)^.  uJifurDTiKbv  t:^  ix^ai  /liv  alfut  tiv  iK  alfia  ora^S^  ctneiv  rbv  'f^yox,  deH/^UKO', 

faviiTOiievoi',  iJU'  oiit  i^  ivSpmrcioa  ttKSfh  in  al/ia  fiiv  Ix"  *  Xpiordf  o5k  if  in^SpCHrmi 

Barof,  iM!  i*  -deiac  6\ivu/isuc.  Camp,  with  furEp/jarof  ■  uAA"  Ik  rjf  ''<*  ^^"^  Suvaiiea;. 
this  She  passage  in  Dial.  Trypb.  273,  which        ^  Comp.  Semis^h,  1.  c.  I.  S.  U6 
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which  wc  have  already  made  a  brief  quotation.  Its  language,  its 
thoughts,  and  the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  prove,  that  the  letter  did 
not  come  from  the  hand  of  Justin.  Eut  the  Christian  simplicity  which 
pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity ;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  author  places  Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  that  he  seems  not  to  consider  the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine 
origin  —  and  yet  nothing  properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  compo- 
sition. Such  an  appearance  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
of  its  belonging  to  a  very  early  date. 

The  cii-cumstaace,  however,  that  the  author  speaka  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence,  would  not  warrant 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem ;  for  in  a  lively  description,  he  might  naturally  represent  as 
actually  existing,  an  institution  belonging  fothe  past.  Mor  does  he  fur- 
nish us  with  any  certain  chronological  mark,  when  he  styles  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles ;  for  so  he  might  call  himself  as  a  follower  of 
their  writings  and  doctrines.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph  belongs  to  the 
genuine  part  of  the  letter. 

What  follows  after  this,  came  evidently  from  another  band.  The 
remarks  which  here  occur  respecting  the  Jewish  people,  respecting  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  orthodoxy  attaching 
itself  to  the  decisions  of  the  fathers,  aro  not  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vaihng  turn  of  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  which  we  find  in  this  letter. 

Justin  expected,  as  he  informs  us  himself  in  the  Apology  last  cited, 
that  a  certain  individual,  Crescens  by  name,  and  a  cynic  by  profession, 
—  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of  pretended  saints, 
and  used  his  great  influence  with  the  populaee  in  stirring  them  up 
against  the  Christians,  —  would  be  the  means  of  hb  death ;  for  he  had 
drawn  on  himself  the  particular  hatred  of  that  man  by  unmasking  bis 
hypocrisy.  According  to  Eusebius,  Crescens  actually  accomplished 
what  he  had  threatened :  but,  in  evidence  of  this,  Eusebius  adduces  a 
parage  from  Tatian,  Justin's  disciple,  which  yet  amounts  to  no  proof;  ■'■ 
for  Tatian  simply  says  that  Crescens  sought  to  destroy  Justin,  from 
whence  certainly  it  does  not  follow  that  he  actually  accomplished  his 
purpose.^ 

Eusebius  may  he  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin  suffered  mar- 
tjTdom  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  This  account  agrees 
with  a  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  and  his  companions,  which 
comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a  suspected  channel,^  but  yet  possesses 
many  internal  marks  which  are  more  in  favor  of  than  against  its 
authenticity.* 

J  5  19,  oral,  contra  GrlBCos.  tian  commnnitias  in  that  age ;  that  it  makes 

^  QaeuTii>  '!rcpi^o?ittv  npay/uiTivaa/^ai.  no  mention  of  Crescens,  whereHS  we  thoulil 

^  In  the  collection  of  the  Metaphmat  Sv-  expect,  if  stichataleof  roirtyrdomhad  beon 

meon.  '  invented  by  some  Griccutus   that  Justin's 

*  The  fact  that  no   wonderful    stories,  death  wonld  be  ascribed  to  the  contnvanca 

nothing  strained  or  exaj^raled,  oocboi  in  of  Crescens,  and  the  latter   as  a  principal 

it;  iJial  it  contains  nothing  inconsiEtent  with  character,  be  made  the  subject  of  many 

the  simple  relations  existing  among  Chris-  fitbles. 
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Next  after  Juatin  follows  his  disciple,  Tatian  of  Assyria,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Gnostic  sects. ^  He  has 
himself  furnished  us,  in  the  only  work  of  his,  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
which  we  possess,  the  meana  of  tracing  the  history  of  his  religious  de- 
velopment. He  was  educated  a  Heathen ;  and  his  extensive  travels 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  multifar 
rious  kinds  of  heathen  worship  which  then  existed  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Not  one  among  them  all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable 
worship.  He  aaw  religion  everywhere  made  an  instrument  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  sin.  Nor  could  he  be  satisfied  with  the  fine-spun  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  ancient  fables,  which  represented  them  as  sym- 
bols of  a  speculative  system  of  nature ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  dishonor- 
able for  one  to  join  in  the  popular  worship,  who  could  not  fall  in  with 
the  common  religious  persuasion,  nor  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gods 
anything  else  than  symbols  of  the  elements  and  agencies  of  nature. 
The  mysteries,  also,  into  which  he  became  initiated,  seemed  to  him  not  to 
answer  the  expectations  which  they  excited ;  while  the  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  the  philosophers  furnished  no  certain  ground  of  religious  con- 
viction. The  contradiction  which  he  often  observed  in  pretended  phi- 
losophers, between  the  affected  gravity  of  then-  costume,  of  their  looks 
and  discourses,  and  the  frivolity  of  IJieir  conduct,  filled  him  with  dis- 
trust. While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  happened  to  light  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by  what  he  had  heard 
concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  these  writing  compared  with  the  re- 
li^on  of  the  Greeks —  as  might  very  naturally  happen  to  a  Syrian.  As 
to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  remarks  himself:  "  These  writings  won  my  confidence  by  the 
simplicity  of  their  style,  the  unafiected  directness  of  the  speakers,  the 
intelligible  account  of  the  creation ;  by  the  predictions  of  future  events, 
the  salutary  tendency  of  the  precepts,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
one  Grod."  ^  The  impression  which  he  received  from  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  seems,  accon^ngly,  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his 
belief  in  the  gospel.*  Having  made  a  visit  to  Rome  while  in  this  state 
of  mind,  he  was  there  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  Discourse  to  the  Gentiles, 
in  which  he  vindicates  the  "  philosophy  of  the  barbarians  "  (jfiioirs^'n  tov 
§ap0apwi)  against  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  re- 
ceived the  germs  of  all  science  and  arts  originally  from  the  bai-barians. 
In  the  view  he  takes  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  well  as 
rehgion  to  Christianity,  we  recognize  the  later  much  more  than  the  earlier 
Justin.  Wo  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,*  that  in  this  work 
the  germ  already  appears  of  that  speculative  and  ascetic  way  of  think- 
ing, which  he  had  probably  brought  along  with  hun  from  Syria ;  as  we 

1  See  vol.  I.  p.  456.  Tatian  Ehoold  subsequently  beiMime  iin  snti- 

*  Talian  had  therefore  already  been  con-  Jewish  Gnostic;  but  we  have  already  ob- 
Tinced  of  tho  untenableneas  of  polytheism,  served  (p.  456-7)  thai  we  are  by  no  means 
Bnd  indeed  become  satisfied  that  no  religion  warranted  to  adopt  (his  supposition. 

but  a  monotheistic  one  could  be  true.  '  See  p.  456. 

*  It  mould  be  tery  strange,  then,  tliat 
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may  also  perceive  in  it  some  obscurity  of  style  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Syrians,  He  says  to  the  Heathens :  "  Wherefore  would  you  excite 
the  religions  of  the  state  to  a  conflict  with  us  ?  And  wherefore,  if  I 
am  tuiwiUing  to  follow  your  religious  laws,  should  I  be  hated  as  the 
most  impious  of  men  ?  The  emperor  commaads  us  to  pay  tribute ;  I 
am  ready  to  pay  it.  The  Lord  commands  us  to  serve  him ;  I  know 
how  I  am  bound  to  serve  him  :  for  men  are  to  be  honored  after  the 
manner  of  men ;  but  ik<A  God  only  is  to  be  feared,  who  can  be  seen  by 
no  human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when  bid- 
den to  deny  him,  shall  I  refuse  to  obey,  but  choose  rather  to  die,  that 
I  may  not  appear  both  false  and  ungrateful." 

Next  after  Tatian,  follows  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  his  Apology 
(^pso^eia  mpl  xpt'^'avav')  to  the  cmperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Comr 
modus. ^  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no  definite  acoounte.  Only 
two  of  the  ancient  writers  name  him,  —  Methodius,  and  Philip  of  Sida. 
I'his  Philip  of  Sida,  the  last  head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical 
school,  is  the  only  individual  who  enters  into  any  details  respectjng  the 
life  of  Athenagoras ;  ^  but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the 
discrepancy  between  his  statements  and  other  more  authentic  reports, 
and  the  auspicious  condition  in  which  his  fragment  has  come  down  to 
us,  render  these  details  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither  the  remarks 
of  Athenagoras  concerning  the  second  marriage,  nor  what  he  says  of 
the  ecstaoy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents  as  blind  organs  of  the 
activity  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit,  would  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Mon- 
tanist ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  the  Montamsts  said  nothing 
on  these  points  that  was  altogether  new :  they  only  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme a  way  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects  and  on  ethics  which  was 
already  existing. 

Of  this  Athenagoras,  we  have  sljll  remainmg  a  work  in  Defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eegurreetion. 

In  connection  with  the  Apologists,  we  may  notice  a  certain  Hermias, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  wrote  a  short  satire  against  the 
heathen  philosophers  (riiairvp^f  rw  iiu^mj^tow.)  His  aim  is,  to  bring 
together  a  number  of  absurd  and  contra(Mctory  opinions  from  the  Greek 
philosophers,  without  presenting  anything  positive  of  his  own ;  —  a  pro- 
cedure which  could  hardly  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  for,  to  convince 
those  who  had  been  philosophically  educated,  something  more  was 
necessary  than  this  sort  of  declamation ;  and  the  uneducated  needed 
no  such  precautions  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no  such 
negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  We  see  in  Her- 
mias one  of  those  bitter  enemies  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  attacked  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  following  the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pre- 
tended that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  been  derived  fmm  fallen  angels. 
In  the  title  of  his  book,  he  is  called  the  philosopher :  perhaps  before 

1  See  the  treatise  of  Moslieim  Ronccrning  Ircnteum.     He  reports  that  Athenagoras 

the  time  when  this  Aixilogy  whs  composed,  lived  in  the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Anlo- 

in  Iho  first  vol.  of  his  Commentationea  ad  nitius  Pius  ;  that  he  presented  his  Apology 

hist,  eccles.  pertinenles.  to  these  emperors  ;  nnd  that  he  was  cate- 

=  Published  bj  Dodwel!,  Dissertat.  in  ciiist  hefore  Clement  at  Alexandria. 
VOL.  I.                                    57 
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his  conversion  he  wore  the  philosopher's  mantle  ;  and,  after  it,  paiSsed 
from  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  extreme 
abhorrence  of  it.  It  turns  on  the  differences  of  natural  disposition  and 
of  the  mode  of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  principle  will 
seek  after  what  is  related  to  it  in  the  earlier  transition-system,  or  rather 
present  itself  only  in  stem  hostility  to  it. 

The  community  in  the  great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East  — 
that  flourishing  seat  of  learning — could  not  fail  to  be  suppUed  with 
church-teachers  of  a  regular  scientific  education ;  and  the  contact  into 
which  these  were  thrown  with  educated  Heathens,  and  with  the  Gnos- 
tics, whoso  native  country  was  Syria,  would  naturally  stimulate  their 
literary  activity.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureliua,  Theophilua 
became  bishop  of  this  community.  After  the  death  of  fiiis  emperor, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Comraodus,  he  wrote  an  apologefcical  work  in  three 
books,  asldressed  to  Autolycus,  a  Heathen,  whose  objections  against 
Christianity  moved  him  to  compose  this  treatise,  in  wmch  he  displays 
great  erudition  and  power  of  tho\ight.  From  thb  work  we  have  already 
made  some  extracts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  Theophilus,  who 
wrote  agfunst  Marcion  and  Hormogenes,  had  also  composed  commenta- 
ries on  the  sacred  scriptures.  We  may  here  observe  the  germ  of  that 
exegetrcal  bent  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  of  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  the  close  of  this  section.^ 

We  have  before  observed,  how  a  tendency,  antagonistic  to  the 
germinant  Gnosis,  grew  out  of  the  reactions  of  the  Johannean  spirit 
in  Asia  Minor  —  a  tendency  which  sought  to  preserve  uncorrupted 
and  in  its  practical  ^gnificancy  the  historical  and  objective  side  of 
Christianity ;  but  we  have  seen  also  how  this  tendency  might  bo  mis- 
led, by  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to  surrender  itself  too  much  to  the 
influence  of  a  material  Jewish  element.  And  owing  to  the  common  jn 
terest  of  Christianity  and  the  church  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticiim, 
spiritual  elements  among  which  very  important  differences  otherwise 
existed,  here  came  to  be  combined.  'Xhus  might  even  those  with  whom 
the  Jewish  element  more  strongly  predoaunated,  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  differences  to  be  overlooked,  a  point 
of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Justin,  who  cer- 
tainly was  far  from  being  inclmed  to  Ebionitism,  and  yet  judged  far 
more  mildly  of  those  who  bordered  on  this  position,  provided  only  they 
did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Gentile  Christians  as  brethren  in  the 
f^th,  than  he  judged  of  the  Gnostics,     Thus  it  maybe  explained,  why 

1  Jerome  cites,  o.  25  de  vir.  ill.  a  commen- 
tary of  his  ia  evangelium  (wiiich  miiy  de- 
note the  entire  corpus  erani,'cliormii)  anil 
on  the  Proverbs ;  but  adds,  qui  mihi  r — 


auperiotam  volaminum  elcj;antia  et  phrasi  bolong  ta  the  present  Tboophilns,)  unless 
!.  But,inthcpreface  other  fragments  may  still  be  fonnd  in  the 
n  Matthew,  he  cites,     Catciiie.   The  examples  which  Jerome  ^ves 


very  iSistinetly.conunentariosof  Theophilus:  of  his  method  ot  inierprelntion,  are  remote 

and  in  his  letter  to  Algosin,  torn.  IV.  f.  from   the  spirit  of  the   later  Antiochian 

I9T,  he  cites,  as  it  seems,  an  explanatoiy  school;  for  they  savor  of  an  allegori^ng 

harmony  orsynopsisofUieevangelistsby  the  fancy,  which,  however,  might  be  expected 

same  author  (qui  quatuor  evangolislaram  from  his  Alcxandiian  education,  —  so  easy 

in  unum  opus  dii.>ta  eompini^ci^s.)      It  is  to  bs  recognized  in  iho  hrst-ciied  work. 
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Heffesippui,  a  church-teacher,  of  strong  Jewish  coloring  and  Jewish 
origin,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  the  eraperora  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninua  Pius,  and  from  whom  proceeded  the  first  attempt  to  compose  a 
church  history,  should  show  himself  inclined  to  faror  the  anti-Gnostic 
tendency  of  the  church.  In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor,  this 
father  —  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences  existing 
between  the  communities  which  followed  Jewish  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed Gentile  customs,  or  to  convince  himself  by  persona]  observation 
of  the  agreement  in  essentials  among  all  the  ancient  churches  —  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  considerable  lime, 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  and  collections  was  embodied  in  five  boots 
of  ecclesiasUcal  events  (tzcvte  imoia/^/aura  iKK^.naiacTudii'  jrpufcuv.)  In  prose- 
cuting such  a  work,  we  may  well  suppose  that  be  would  adopt  many 
corrupt  traditions  of  Jewish  origin,  and  be  influenced  by  various  errors 
growing  out  of  the  low,  sensual  conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
sketch  he  gives  of  James,  who  was  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is 
drawn  quite  after  the  Ebionitic  taate.^  From  a  quotation  made  by 
Stephanus  Gobarus,^  a  monophysite  author  who  lived  near  the  close  of 
the  SLsth  centurj',  we  might  conclude  indeed,  that,  as  a  decided  Ebion- 
ite,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  for  m  the  fifth  book  of  his 
History  of  the  Church,  after  citing  the  words  in  1  Corinth.  2 :  9, 
''  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,"  —  he  remarks  this  is  &lae,  and  those  who  use  such 
language  contradict  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  Lord,  who  sa^, 
"  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  that  they  see ;  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear," 
Matth.  13 :  16.^  If  we  refer  these  words  of  Hegesippus  to  the  above- 
cited  passage  from  Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  accused  the 
latter  of  a  false  doctrine,  or,  at  least,  charged  him  with  having  quoted 
something  as  scripture,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures.  But 
the  concurrence  which  Hegesippus  expresses  in  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  his  connections  with  the  churchof  Home,  are  against 
this  supposition ;  according  to  which,  he  must  necessarily  have  been 
opposed  to  them  both. 

By  several  critics  of  church  history  in  recent  limes,  the  matter 
has  been  represented  m  a  directiy  opposite  way.  Proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  Hegesippus  was  ^ven  to  the  above-mentioned 
anti-Pauline  Ebionitism,  they  have  thought  themselves  warranted 
to  infer  from  his  testimony  of  concurrence  just  alluded  to,  that 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  church,  and  in  the  itoman  church  particu- 
larly, a  kindred  spirit  prevailed.  But  our  opinion  is,  that  this  argu- 
ment proves  too  much,  and  therefore  nothing  at  all ;  for,  if  this  result 
were  a  correct  one,  it  would  foDow  that  we  must  just  reverse  the  whole 
church  history  of  the  first  centuries,  and  suppose  changes,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  but  which  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  apostolical  authority 
of  Paul.     That  the  Roman  church  did  not  take  its  departure  from  a. 

1  Enscb.  L  II.  c.  23. 

*  In  Phoiins,  cod.  S35. 
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fundamental  Jewish  principle,  we  believe  has  teen  proved  by  our  ex 
posiljon  of  the  fa«t9.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, which  erects  a  theory  on  some  obscure,  isolated  passage,  in 
conflict  with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  from  the  investigation 
of  the  credible  and  plenteous  sources  of  the  ancient  church  ?  And  as 
Hegesippua  believed  that  he  found  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,^  where  the  Pauline  element 
is  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been  an  opponent  to  Paul,  as  he 
necessarily  must  have  been,  if  it  were  really  his  intention,  by  the  words 
above  quoted,  to  controvert  this  apostle. 

So  fer  as  we  can  judge,  (without  knowing  in  what  connection  those 
words  of  Hegesippus  occurred,)  we  may  rather  conjecture,  therefore, 
that  he  made  this  remark, not  in  opposition  to  Paul,^  hut,  in  his  flaming 
zeal  against  the  adversaries  of  the  sensual  Chiliasm,  who  iloubtlesB 
might  employ  the  above-cited  passage  from  Paul,  and  others  of  the  like 
character,  to  controvert  the  sensual  representations  of  future  happiness. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  the  lEaiter  festival^  and  re- 
specting the  prophetic  spirit  of  Montanism,  furnished  afterwards,  in 
addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Apologies  against 
the  Gentiles,  new  materials  for  the  hterary  activity  of  these  church- 
teaehers.  The  catalogue  of  the  writings  drawn  up  by  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already  cited  as  the  author  of  an  Apology 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  shows  on  what  sort  of  mat- 
ters the  attention  of  the  church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  was  at  that 
time  employed.  We  find  among  them  the.  following:  —  Rules  of  life, 
and  of  the  prophets ;  of  prophecy ;  of  the  Church ;  of  the  Rcvelar 
tion  of  John  (writings  which,  collectively,  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  great  point  of  the  Montanbtic  controversy  ;)  the  Key  Qi  kUis)  (per- 
haps also  referring  to  the  same  subject,  and  alluding  to  the  key  of  the 
church  in  the  disputes  about  penitence :)  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day 
(perhaps  with  reference  to  the  controversies  between  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Chiistians  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  Sunday ;)  of  the 
corporeity  of  God ;  *  in  defence  of  the  material,  anti-Gnostic  views. 
The  contents  of  the  following  writings  might  also  relate  to  the  contro- 
versy with  Gnosticism : —  Of  the  nature  of  man  ;  of  the  creation  ;  of 
the  soul,  whether  from. the  body  or  from  the  spirit;  of  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  of  truth ;  of  f^th ;  of  the  senses  in  obedience  to  f^th.^ 
The  importance  of  these  topics,  which  entered  so  deeply  into  the  iife 
of  the  church  in  this  period,  gives  us  the  more  occasion  to  regret  the 
loss  of  such  writings.® 

•  Eusel).  1,  IV.  c.  22.  gives  of  the  eonlcnts  of  this  book  (fragmeiit, 

'  It  may  be  a  question  in  fact  from  what  commentar.  in  Genes,  vol.  II.  opp,  fol,  26) 

•ource  he  took  these  words,  as  it  is  still  an  compels  us  to  adopt  the  interpretation  given 

nnsetlled  point  from  whence  Paul  himself  ahove. 

made  the  citation.  *  For  the  caiaJogue  of  these  writingB,  seo 

»  See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  298.  Enscb.  1,  IV.  ii.  26. 

* 'Qepi  kveaiiarov  ■imii.  These  words,  it  *  Comp.  on  this  point  the  leamei.and 
ia  irne,  inav  be  understood,  —  of  God  who  tliorough  disquisition  of  my  worthy  col- 
appeared  m  the  body;  therefore,  of  God  league  and  friend  Prof.  Piper,  in  the  Sludien 
iTOo  became  man ;  bat  the  comparison  with  and  Kritiken,  J.  1838,  Isles  Heft.  Wonld 
the  account  which  the  trustworthy  Origen  thai  the  author  might  be  induced  to  furnish 
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A  contemponwy  of  Melito  was  the  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 
His  writings,  although  not  so  voiuminoua,  treated  on  many  of  the  same 
topics.* 

From  the  school  of  fJiose  church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  proceeded 
Irenseus,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  became  bishop  of  the 
community  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.^  He  still  remembered  in  his  old  age 
what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Poly- 
carp,  concemmg  the  life  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. In  a  writing  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  false  teacher  with  whom, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Polycarp,  he  says:  "  These 
doctrines,  the  elders  who  preceded  us,  who  associated  also  with  the 
apostles,  did  not  teach  thee ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  saw  thee  in 
company  with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  I  bear  in  remembrance 
what  happened  then,  better  than  what  happens  now.  What  we  have 
heard  in  childhood,  grows  along  with  the  soul  and  becomes  one  with  it ; 
so  that  I  can  describe  the  place  in  which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and 
spake  ;  his  going  in  and  out ;  his  manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  hia 
person ;  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  to  the  congregation ;  how 
he  told  of  hia  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  rest,  who  had  seen 
the  Lord ;  how  he  reported  their  sayings,"^  and  what  he  had  heard  from 
them  respecting  the  Lord,  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine.  As  he  had 
received  all  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  hia  life,  he  narrated  it  in  accord- 
ance with  scripture.  These  tHngs,  by  virtue  of  the  grace  of  God  im- 
parted to  me,  I  Ustened  to,  even  then,  with  eagerness  ;  and  wrote  them 
down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
constantly  bring  them  up  again  fresh  before  my  memory.  And  I  can 
witness  before  God,  that  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic  presbyter  had 
heard  such  things,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopped  his  ears,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  said,  '0  my  good  God!  upon  what  times  hast  thou 
brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this ! '  and  he  would  have  fied  away 
from  the  place  where,  seated  or  standing,  he  had  heard  such  dis- 
courses."^ The  same  spirit  which  expresses  itself  here,  passed  over 
to  Irenseus.  Of  his  peculiar  practical  turn  of  mind,  in  his  mode  of 
conceiving  and  treating  the  doctrines  of  faith ;  of  bb  zeal  for  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  and  his  moderation  and  liberality  of  mind  in  all 
controversies  about  unessential  outward  things,  we  have  spoken  before. 
We  have  also  remarked,  that  he  probably  stood  forth  as  a  peaoemaker 
between  the  Montanists  and  their  fierce  adversaries.  This  supposition 
accords  most  fully  with  the  spirit  of  his  writings ;  for  that  he  held 
many  opinions  and  tendenciea  which  coincided  with  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism,  and  therefore  contributed  also  to  make  TertuUian  especially 

soon  a  more  ample  work  relating  1o  these  from  those  belon^ng  to  Apollirnris  of  Lao- 
matters,  as  the  fruil  of  hia  zealous  researchea  dicca;  and  the  fragments  which  are  found 
daring  a  aeries  of  years  ia  this  wide  field  of  in  Ensebius,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Faschale 
tlie  ancient  fathers!  Alexandrinum,  were  compared  with  ihem, 
'■  If  in  the  Catenae  —  espedally  the  Catena  we  shoald  have  better  means  of  determining 
publislted  at  Leipsic,  1772,  of  Hicephorns  the  characteristics  of  tliis  ihnrehteacbor. 
ontheOclaluuchus  —  the  fragments  belong-         ^  See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  84. 
ing  to  this  Apollinaris  were  duly  separated         =  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  20 
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dear  to  him,  is  a  circumetauce  which,  after  what  has  been  said  before 
reBpecting  the  relation  of  Montaniam  to  the  views  of  the  chureh,  can- 
not poasiblj  serve  to  proVe  that  he  was  a  Montaniat  himself.  If  he 
had  been  a  zealous  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  refrained,  when 
touching  upon  any  favorite  theme  of  Montamsm,  to  have  appealed 
himself  also  to  the  new  disclosures  imparted  by  the  Paraclete  ;  but  he 
uniformly  appeals  to  the  scriptures  alone,  or  to  the  traditions  of  those 
elders  of  Asia  Minor.  We  cannot  possibly  suppose  indeed,  that,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  false  prophets,^  he  means  by  these 
the  Montanistic  prophets  ;  for  he  probably  cherished  too  high  a  regard 
for  the  Montaniata  to  do  that :  but  if  he  were  an  ardent  Montanist,  he 
would  hardly  have  omitted  in  this  case  to  mention,  in  connection  with 
the  false  prophets,  the  opponents  also  of  the  true  prophets,  since  he 
reckons  together  here  all  that  was  worthy  of  condemnation.  Instead 
of  this,  there  immediately  follows  a  passage  which  marks  the  spirit  of 
Irenaaus,^  as  being  faa-  rather  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  sought  to 
prevent  the  schism  between  the  Montanistic  communities  and  the  other 
churches,  who  even  hushed  the  disputes  in  the  controversy  about  Eas- 
ter. "  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  will  judge  those  also  who  excite  divi- 
sions, who  are  destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  seek  their  own  profit, 
but  not  the  unity  of  the  church, ^ — -who,  for  shght  and  frivolous  rear 
sons,  rend,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  the  great  and  glorious 
body  of  Christ ;  straining  in  truth  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  But  all  the  good  they  can  do,  can  never  compensate  the  evS  of 
schism." 

Any  stamp  of  Montanism  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  except  in 
those  words  of  Irenfeus  where  he  combats  the  extreme  antimontanis- 
tic  tendency  of  those  adversaries  of  John's  gospel,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned on  a  previous  page.^  When  he  speaks  with  so  much  heat  and 
acrimony  against  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  ^& 
in  the  church,  but  looked  on  everything  that  pretended  to  be  prophecy 
as  nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit,  charg- 
ing them  with  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departa 
widely  indeed  from  that  character  of  moderation  which  he  uniformly 
displays,  except  where  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Gnostics.  But 
this  simply  shows  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  extras 
ordinary  phenomena  of  Christian  inspiration,  as  marking  the  continued 
communication  of  life  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  remark 
which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  many  expressions  in  his  writings.  In. 
this  is  involved  no  essential  character  of  Montanism ;  for  on  this  point, 
too,  Montanism  simply  exhibited,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  the  extreme  position  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  which  had  been  existing  long  before  in  the  church.  Moreover, 
if  Irenfeus  lays  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  poured 
out  on  women  as  well  as  men ;  and  if  he  assumed  and  believed  that 

1  Lib,  IV.  c.  33,  i  6. 

^  From  the  veiy  mai 
lian,  adi".  Valenrinion,  c.  5,  notices  Irenaiua,     ■'  noslcr." 
we  may  infer  that  lie  was  no  Montanist;        '  See  above,  pp.  526,  o 
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he  found  proof  in  1  Corinth.  11 :  4,  5,  that  the  prophetic  calling,  by 
an  eseeption  to  the  general  rule,  authorized  women  to  speak  in  the 
church  assemblies ;  even  this  would  afford  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  connection  with  Montanism.  But  he  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  of 
his  opponeuts,  that  they  reduced  to  nothing'  those  spiritaai  gifts,  which, 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Fatfier,  had  been  poured  out  in  fbe  last 
times  on  the  human  race.^  And  the  question  now  is,  whether  he  in- 
tended here  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connected  with  the  first 
appearance  of  Christianity,  or  one  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
special  epoch  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  he  would  thus  have  recognized  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets,  but  at  the  same  time  have  sought  to  prevent  a  schism  be- 
tween the  communities  adhering  to  these  prophets  and  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

The  principal  work  of  Irenseus,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  come 
down  to  ns  only  in  the  old  verbal  Latin  translation,  together  with  several 
important  fragments  of  the  Greek  original,  is  his  Refutation  of  the 
Chiostio  System,  in  five  books  ;  a  work  which  presents  us  with  the  most 
faithful  transcript  of  his  mind. 

Many  writings  of  Irenseus,  we  know  only  by  their  names.  He  him- 
self cites  a  work,  wherein  he  had  treated  a  tojdo  which  seems  to  lie  re- 
mote from  the  direction  of  mind  common  to  these  church-teachers ; 
viz.,  "  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Paul,"  his  frequent  use  of  h^ 
perhata?  The  work,  as  we  may  conjecture,  did  not  relate  particularly 
to  the  peculiar  style  and  phraseology  of  this  apostle ;  but  the  topic 
might  be  occasionally  touched  upon  by  Irenseus,  in  attacking  the  arbi- 
trary method  of  the  Gnostic  exegesis.  He  attributes  this  peculiarily 
of  Paul's  style  to  the  crowd  of  thoughts  pressing  for  utterance  from  hia 
ardent  mind ;  ^ —  an  important  remark  in  its  bearing  on  the  development 
of  the  notion  of  inspiration ;  for  it  in  fact  implies  a  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  element,  —  the  consciousness  that  all  is  not  to  he 
traced  in  like  manner  to  the  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that 
some  regard  is  to  be  had  also  to  the  form,  conditioned  by  the  charac- 
teristic individuality  and  self-activity  of  the  man.  Such  a  mode  of  ap- 
prehending the  notion  of  inspiration,  by  which  the  iniforming  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  conceived  to  preclude  the  natural  evolution  in 
entire  harmony  with  psychological  laws,  but  rather  gives  that  evolution  the 
form  in  which  it  works,  is  clearly  implied  also  in  many  of  the  expres- 
sions of  Tertullian;  as  when  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not 
always  follow  the  same  method  in  his  apostolical  work  —  supposes  in 
him  a  progressive  development  of  the  Christian  spirit  —  asserts  that  he 
was  at  first,  when  the  life  of  grace  began  in  him,  stem  and  uncompro- 
mising; but  afterwards  became  milder;  —  at  first,  like  the  Neophyte, 
pronounced  with  more  emphasis  his  opposition  to  former  principles ; 
but  aftei"wards  learned  to  moderate  this,  to  become  al!  things  to  all 

^  Ut  aonum  Spiritns  frastrentur,  quod  in    et  alibi  oBlendimns  hjpcrbatia  enm  ntea- 
noviEsimis  temporihiis,  secnndum  placimm     tem. 
Patria,  eftusuni.cat  in  hnnutnum  geaas.  °  Propter  yelocitatem  sermonnm  suoram 


*  Lib.  Ill  c  7 '  Qnemadmodum  de  mi^tis    et  propter  impetom,  qui  in  ipso  est,  9piritii& 
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itien.i  Two  opposite  elerdenta,  that  ia  to  say,  came  together  here  in 
the  case  of  these  church-toaciiers :  the  exclusively  supranaturaliatic 
view  of  inspiration,  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  specially  applied  by 
them  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament, — which  supposed 
an  altogether  passive  state  of  the  soul ;  and  the  conception  which,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  derived  from  contem- 
plating the  apostohcal  writings  in  their  charaeteristic  individuality,  — 
a  conception,  however,  which  uttered  itself  only  in  single  occasional 
remarks,  but  without  attaining  to  any  systematic  and  matured  form, 
We  should  remark,  however,  that  Montanism,  in  giving  special  promi- 
nence to  the  former  notion,  yet  applying  it  only  to  the  properly  pro- 
phetic states,  led  the  way,  by  this  very  means,  to  a  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing, from  this  extreme  point  of  ecstatic  inspiration,  lower  stages  in  which 
consciousness  was  filled  by  the  divme  Spirit,  hut  the  human  self-activity 
operated,  as  it  was  animated  by  that  Spirit.'' 

Of  the  writings  belonging  to  this  Father,  which  we  find  noticed  among 
the  ancients,  we  shall  mention,  besides  those  already  named,  only  two 
letters,  possessing  an  historical  importance  on  account  of  their  object ; 
for  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  healing  certain  divisions  in 
the  Roman  church.  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was 
probably  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  faet  stated  in  the 
appendix  to  Tertullian's  Prescriptions  may  have  been  not  without  some 
foundation;  that  Blastus  had  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Roman 
church,  by  adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  holding  Easter,  This  accords  fully  with  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop  Victor.  Perhaps  to  this  he  united  also  several  other  Judaia- 
ing  notions. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter,  with  whom 
Iren£e«s,  in  early  youth,  had  lived  in  the  society  of  the  venerable  Poly- 
earp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed  Monarchianism,  or  the  doctrine 
of  one  only  Creator  of  aU  existence,  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  make 
God  the  author  of  evii.^ 

'  Paulus  ndhuc  in  gratia  rudla,  fervenler,  liovapxtac,  S  '"^pi  toC  /ij  ihat  rbn  iStflv  itohj- 

ut  adliuc  Neoph^tns,  adversas  Judaismum ;  t^v  totuv.    The  i5rst  part  of  this  title  may 

Sostmodani  et   ipse  osu  oianibns   omnia  douhtless  be  onderatcod  to  rnenn,  that  Flon- 

itunis,  nt  omncs  luCTaretni-.    o.  Marcion,  mis,asaGiiosticDualisl,haildeniedthcdoc- 

lib,  I.  c  SO.  trine  of  the  povopx''^  '■  bat  with  this,  the 

^  ThasTertalliandistingntshesirhaCFaul  second  part  does  not  ^ree;  for  the  words 

{ 1  Corinlh.  7 )  set  tbrlh,  on  iJie  ground  of  cannot  refer  lo  any  such  fact,  as  that  Hori- 

th«  common  principles  of  Chrialianity,  us  nus  held  to  an  absolnlel;  evil  principle,  or 

humaa  anmsel,  and  what  be  taught  as  revela-  a  Demiurge,  as  the  author  of  an  imperfect 

tion  of  the  divine  Spirit;  Cnm  ergo,  qui  se  system  of  the  world.    In  this  case,  the  title 

fidelcm  diicerat,  adj'ecicpostea,  SpiritumDei  must  have  run  tiius :  tlepi  rou  u^  civai  'Sedv 

se  habere,  quod  nemo  dubitaret  eliam  de  rbv  jtdmjt^  kokuv.    Nothing  else,  therefore, 

fideli,  idcirco  id  dixie,  ut  sibi  apostoli  fas-  can  he  understood,  than  that  it  was  the  de- 

tiglum  tedderet;  proprie  enim  apostoli  Spir-  sign  oflrensus  to  show  how  the  Monarchian 

iluin  Sanctumhabent,inoperibuspropheliie  doctrine  ought  10  be  maintained,  so  as  not 

et  efficacia   virtntum   docnmentisiine   lin-  to  make  the  /iia  upxv  the  apx!!  tuv  KaKut: 

gnamm,  noo  ex  piir[«,  qnod  cieteri.    Es-  and  that  Florin,  therefore,  had  made  God 

EortaL  castitatis,  c  5.  the  anthorof  evil, either  by  teaching  a  system 

'  From  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  ia  cited  of  absolute  predestina^on,  —  which  many 

hjEusebins,  1.  V.  e.  26,  itis  difficult  to  make  uneducated  Christians  derived  from  passages 

out  what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  opinions  of  the  Old  Testament,  loo  literally  under- 

ofFlorinna,    The  title  is  as  follows:  Ilqrf  stood,  (according  to  Origen,  Fhilocal.  c.  I. 
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One  of  IrenEeus'  disciples,  according  to  Pliotiua,^  was  Hlppolytiia, 
■wto  took  an  important  place  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  belon^g 
to  the  first  half  of  the  third  centmy.  Of  his  works,  however,  but  a, 
few  fragments  still  remain.  True,  the  testhnony  of  Photius  does  not 
Btiffice  of  itself  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Irenfeus:  but  since,  as  appears  evident  from  his  citation,  he  ha^i  be- 
fore his  eyes  certain  statements  of  Hippolytus  himself  respecting  hia 
relations  to  Irenreus ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  this  writer's  theological 
drift,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it  from  the  fragments. and  titles  of 
his  works,  —  if  we  may  form  any  judgment,  from  these  titles,  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  tendency  of  his  labors  as  an  author,  -^  which  contradicts 
this  supposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  favors  it,  we  may 
allow  the  fact  to  have  been  bo. 

Hippolytua  was  a  bishop.  But  as  neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  was 
able  to  name  the  city  in  which  he  was  bishop,  we  can  say  nothing  more 
definite  on  the  matter ;  and  neither  those  later  accounts,  which  transfer 
his  bishopric  to  Arabia,^  nor  the  others,  which  place  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Romo,^  deserve  comderatiori.  Certainly,  there  is  much  ia 
favor  of  the  supposition,  that  his  field  of  labor  was  m  the  East ;  but,  ou 
the  other  hand,  much  also  which  -seems  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  West. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  easily  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  each 
other,  by  distinguishing  the  difierent  periods  of  his  life ;  and  the  very 
circumstance,  Hiathia  field  of  labor  was  at  different  times  in  different 
conntries,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  indefinitenesa  which  we 
observe  in  the  ancient  accounts. 

The  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  testi- 
monies in  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  the  notices  of  his  works  which  are 
found  on  his  statue,*  dug  up  in  the  year  1551,  near  Rome,  on  the  road 
to  TivoJi ;  the  accounts  of  Photius ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu,^  a 
Nestorian  author  in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  list  we  see  that 
he  composed  works  ou  a  variety  of  subjects,  exegetieal,  dogmatic,  po- 
lemical, and  chronological;  besides  homilies. 

We  shall  mention  none  of  his  writmgs,  except  those  which,  on  account 

f.l7;  TouivTaimi}uiul3avovTesmptTou-3£ou,  God,  he  fell  into  t!ie  other  extreme,  and 

DJTiMo  Mi  irepJ  Toi  tjuorarm  Koi.  udmuTaroo  supposed  an  independent  principle  of  CtU 

uvi9/i(JTrmJ,)  —  or  by  making  God  the  creator  existing  out  of  God. 

of  an   absolutely   evil   being,  whether   a  l  Cod.  121. 

eonscions  or  an  uneonecious  one  {a  STjj.)  *  According  lo  the  conjecture  of  some 
Agiun,  if  Florin  had  btiely  entertained  one  anthors,  Portus  Eomanus,  or  Aden  in  Ata- 
of  theoommoii  Gnostic  doctrines  concerning  bia;  —  a  report  which  perhaps  ori^nated  in 
the  origin  of  ovii,  Irenteus  would  not  have  a  misconteplion  of  the  passage  inEusebina, 
said,  that  no  other  heretic  had  ever  as  jet^  1.  VI.  c.  20. 
ventured  to  brincforward  sueh  views.  Aiid,  '  Portus  Bomanus,  Ostia. 
nioi'eover,  when  Kusebius  says,  that  florin  *  He  is  represented  sitting  on  his  episco- 
subseqnently  had  allowed  himself  to  he  ear.  pal  chair,  naiJalpa  or  iSpoiioj-:  under  him 
ried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  Valentine,  is  the  Easler-eycle  of  sixteen  ji^ears,  which 
and  Iicuffius  had  been  induced  by  this  fact  he  prepared,  wmW  tnKaiSenaeripivo;,  upon 
to  write  his  book,  nepiAj^ouAit,  against  him,  which  there  is  a  critical  essay  in  the  second 
(see  above  the  account  of  the  Gnostic  sys-  vol.  of  Ideler's  Handbach  der  Chronologie, 
terns,)  it  seems  certainly  to  followfrom  this,  p.  214.  An  engraving  of  the  monument 
that  the  previous  doctrines  of  Florin  were  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  vol.  of  Fab- 
no!  Gnostie.  We  may  conceive,  then,  that^  ricius'  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 
when  Florin  perceived  the  untenableness  of  ^  In  Assemani  Bibliolheca  onenlalis,  T 
a  theory  which  placed  the  cause  of  evil  in  m  P  L 
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of  the  topieg  thej  discuss,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  an  historical  point 
of  view.  In  respect  to  those  of  an  cxegeticaJ  character,  Jerome  signi- 
fies, that  he  anticipated  Origen  in  giving  the  example  of  more  full  and 
copious  expositions  of  scripture,  and  that  Origen's  friend  Ambrosius 
had  advised  the  latter  to  follow  the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have 
somewhere  met  with  Origen,  either  at  Alexandria,  in  Palestine,  or  Arar 
bia ;  since  Jerome  cites  a  homily  of  Hippolytus  in  praise  of  the 
Saviour,  which  he  had  pronounced  in  Origen's  presence.^  His  exege- 
sis, if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  was  of  the  alle- 
gorizing kind. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  found  on  the  ancient  monument 

occurs    a    work;    'TTrepTovKar&'loiaiviivsinyyeTiiovicaiivoKakiilieu;.      This    Can 

hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two  books  of  scripture,  though  Je- 
rome seems  to  cite  a  commentary  of  Hippolytus  on  the  Apocalypse  ; 
but  the  title  denotes  rather  a  treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  'The 
title  which  Ebedjesu  gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  supposition. 
We  must  conceive  it,  then,  to  have  been  the  design  of  this  treatise  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books,  and  to  vindicate  them 
against  the  objections  of  the  Ahgi.  If,  in  this  case,  it  would  appear 
that  Hippolytus  waa  an  opponent  of  the  ultra-Antimontanists,  yet  with 
this  accords  the  fa«t,  also,  that  he  had  written  a  work  on  the  charii- 
mata?  It  might  be  taken  into  consideration,  moreover,  that  by 
St«phanus  Gobarus  the  judgments  of  Hippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  respecting  the  Montanista,  are  set  one  against  the  other ;  so 
that  we  may  conclude  the  former  belonged  with  tie  defenders  of  the 
Montanists.  Whether  the  /le^fflaia  irpi?  Taiov,  which  Ebedjesu  ascribes 
to  him,  ought  here  to  be  brought  also  into  the  account,  (upon  the  sup- 
position, namely,  that  this  Cains  was  the  warm  opponent  fo  Montanism,) 
cannot  be  certmuly  determined. 

A  work  against  thirty-two  heresies  is  cited  as  belonging  to  Hippoly- 
tus. It  ends,  according  to  Photius,  with  the  heresy  of  Noetus,  lie 
stated,  as  Photius  cites,  that  he  had  availed  himself  in  this  work  of  a 
series  of  discourses  by  Iren^us  against  these  false  teachers.^  His  trear 
tiae  against  Noetus,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  probably  formed  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  we  have  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion. 

We  have  besides  from  him  a  writing  of  little  importance,  concerning 
Antichrist,  with  which  also  Photius  was  acqudnted.  The  same  com- 
piler cites  from  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  from  which  he  adduces 
the  noticeable  fact,*  that  Hippolytus  set  the  end  of  the  world  at  five 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  circumstance  of  his 
fixing  on  a  period  more  remote  than  it  was  commonly  represented  to  be 
in  the  early  church,  we  discern  the  effect  of  the  tranquil  times  which 
the  church  then  enjoyed  under  Alesander  Severus. 

'  Perhaps  mnch  light  would  be  thrown  on    the  exliihition  of  the  apostolic  tradition  were 
the  history  of  the  Epiphany  and  Christmas     two  different  productions, 
festivals.iflhesehomilieshad  been  preserved        '  The  words  of  PhotJns  are:   Tnfrof 
lo  our  times.  (rflf  alpiaa^)  Ss  ^ofv  i^joif  Kiro/?^iS^iM 

'  It  cannot  he  detormined  with  entire  cer-  ofuJiBiirroi  ElfnpiaUni-  iiv  khX  mvo^ar  b  'Ijt- 
toJntj,  whether  this  work  bore  the  title :  noAuTog  iroioii/jivoc  ToJe  tS  JJ^flXiov  ^flt 
, ■>......   ___.,._._  _._.  L....  ...      -,^„^^£^at. 

*  Cod.  303. 
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In  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the  monument  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  occurs  a  ^porpemixiii  npbc  Stpipavnv.  It  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  doubted,  that  this  is  the  same  treatise  from  which  Theodoret, 
in  his  ipavieni;,  quotes  several  passages,  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a 
queen  or  empress,  Qrpii^^aaMda, )  which  fissages  Fahriciua  his  collec 
ted  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.  The  subjecf^mattei  of  them  cor 
responds  with  the  title  which  the  work  ^eirs  on  the  monument  It  is 
an  exposiHon  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  foi  the  use  of  a 
heathen  lady.  The  Severina  referred  to  must  therefore  haie  been  a 
queen  or  empress.  But  tlie  name  Se\ermi  can  harlly  be  quite 
correct ;  —  it  should  he  Severa ;  —  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip,  the  Arabian.^ 


I  development  of  the  NorthrAfHccm  Cliurch  preserved 
a  character  altogether  pecuhar  to  itself.  The  theolo^cal  spirit  that 
prevailed  here  was  continually  shaping  itself  into  a  more  settled  form, 
from  the  time  of  TertuUian  to  that  of  Augustin ;  and  afterwards, 
through  Augustin,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  over  the  whole  West- 
ern church. 

TertuUian  presents  special  claims  to  attention,  both  as  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  theolo^cal  tendency  in  the  North-African  church, 
and  as  a  representatiye  of  the  Montaniatie  mode  of  thinking.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  spirit,  of  warm  and  deep  feelings ; 
inclined  to  give  himself  up,  with  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  to  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  sternly  to  repel  everything  that  was  foreign  from 
this.  He  possessed  rich  and  various  stores  of  knowledge ;  which  had 
been  accumulated,  however,  at  random,  and  without  scientific  arrange- 
ment. His  profoundness  of  thought  was  not  united  with  logical  clear- 
ness and  sobriety :  an  ardent,  unbridled  imagination,  moving  in  a  world 
of  sensuous  images,  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposition, 
and  his  previous  training  as  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  easUy  impelled 
him,  especially  in  controversy,  to  rhetorical  esaggerataons.  When  he 
defends  a  cause,  of  whose  truth  he  was  convinced,  we  often  see  in  him 
the  advocate,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  collect  together  all  the  arguments 
which  can  help  his  case,  it  matters  not  whether  tliey  are  true  arguments 
or  only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  in  such  cases  the  very  exuberance  of 
his  wit  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  simple  feeling  of  truth. 
What  must  render  this  man  a  phenomenon  presenting  special  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  historian  is  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is 
the  inspiring  soul  of  his  life  and  thoughts ;  that  out  of  Christianity  an 
entirely  new  and  rich  inner  world  developed  itself  to  his  mind :  but  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to  penetrate  through  and  completely 
refine  that  fiery,  hold,  and  withal  rugged  nature.  We  find  the  new 
wine  in  an  old  bottle  ;  and  the  tang  which  it  has  contracted  there,  may 
easily  embarrass  the  inexperienced  judge.  TertuUian  often  had  more 
within  him  than  he  was  able  to  express ;  the  overflowing  mind  was  at  a 
loss  for  svutable  forms  of  phraseology.     He  had  to  create  a  language 

1  See  Tol.  I.  p.  126. 
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for  the  new  spiritual  matter,  —  and  that  out  of  the  rude  Punic  Latin,  — 
without  the  aid  of  a  logical  and  grammatical  education,  and  as  he  waa 
hurried  along  in  the  current  of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  his  ardent 
nature.  Hence  the  often  difficult  and  obscure  phraseology ;  but  hence, 
too,  the  original  and  strikmg  turns  ia  his  modes  of  representation.  And 
hence  this  great  church-teacher,  who  unites  great  gifts  with  great  fail- 
ings, has  been  so  often  misconceived  by  those  who  could  form  no  friend- 
ship with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  so  ungainly  a  form, 

Quintus  Soptimius  Florens  Tertullianus  waa  bom,  probably  at 
Carthage,  in  the  later  times  of  tlio  second  century.  His  father  was  a 
ceoturion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at  Carthage.  He  was,  at 
first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhetorician ;  nor  did  he  embrace  Chris- 
tianity until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  obtained, 
if  Jerome's  account  is  correct,  the  office  ofpresbyter ;  whether  at 
Kome  or  at  Carthage  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  latter  place  is,  in  it- 
self, the  most  probable  ;  since  in  different  writings,  composed  afc  differ- 
ent times,  he  discourses  like  one  who  was  settled  in  Carthage  ;  though 
the  reports  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  for  the  former.^  Tertul- 
lian's  conversion  to  Montanism  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  ita 
affinity  with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  and  of  his  feelings. 

ffis  writings  run  through  the  widest  range  of  topics  relating  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  to  Christian  life  ;  and  it  ia  here  particularly  important 
to  distinguish  those  of  his  works  which  bear  the  stamp  of  Montanism, 
from  those  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of  that  error.^ 

^  The  words  of  Eosebiua, !.  II.  c.  2:  tijI'  mny  be  found  in  my  Monograph  on  Uie 

jiahma  hrl  'Pwpjf  ^n-piit,  do  not  3iij  apiril  of  Tertnllian.    I  will  here  only  add  a 

dii:«ctly,  thut  when  a  Christian  he  look  an  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  objections 

importnnt  place  in  the  Roman  church ;  but,  made  against  what  1  have  asserted,  by  Dr. 

according  to  Ihe  connection,  may  very  well  von  Colin.    The  passage  concerning  fasts 

mean,  thai,  before  his  conversion  to  l^hris-  and  morUficalions  cannol  at  all  be  coiisid- 

tianity,  he  stood  in  high  repute  at  Eome  as  ered  as  an  evidence  of  the  Montanism  of 

a  jurisconsulE  (for  the  arbitrary  tranalation  the  author ;  for  a  volnntary  uokijuij'  was  cer- 

of  Enfinua  —  "  inter  nostros  swiptores  ad-  tainly  resorted  to  by  njany  niio  were  no 

modam  oUma"  —  must  at  all  events  be  Montaniats.    The expreBsion, " jejnnia con- 

reiecCed :)  but  we  might  then,  to  he  sere,  jangere,"  might,  allbongh  not  necessarily, 

abll  infbr,  that,  if  Tcrtullian  lived  at  Rome  be  understood  as  referring  to  a — not  Mon- 

iriien  a  Heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  eo  high  tanistic  —  mperpositm,  (conrinuation  of  fast- 


a  reputation,  it  t$  also  probable  that  he  waa  ing  from  ^day  to  Saturday,  on  which  no 
there  first  clothed  with  a  spiritual  olHce.  humanist  fasted.)  Besides,  the  whole  man- 
Jerome  BOT8  that  he  had  been  meed  to    ner  in  which  penitence  ia  here  spoken    " 


embraceMontani3m,by tbeenvyandcalum-  the  spirit  of  gentleneaa  which  breathes 
niesof  the  Bomanclergy.  Bnt  such  stories,  through  every  remark,  does  not  savor  of 
with  which  the  ancient  fathers  were  so  apt  Montanism.  As  to  the  work  on  thprtscrip- 
to  impose  on  themselves,  are  always  very  iioaa,  I  do  not  find  myself  led,  in  reviewing 
suspicious ;  because  the  inclination  was  but  it.  to  alter  niv  opinion  of  it,  as  not  having 
loo  strong  to  aserihe  invariably  to  some  out-  ori^nnted  in  Itlontanistn.  The  ivprda, "  nliua 
ward  cause  any  defection  from  the  Catholic  libcllns  hnnc  gradum  sustinebit,"  coutr.  Mar- 
church  to  the  heretics  ;  and  Jerome,  in  par-  cion.  I.  I.  c  S,  Tertullian  might  use  eon- 
ticular,  although  he  respected  the  cathedra  cerning  a  work  written  already,  no  matter 
Petri  in  the  Roman  cburch,  was  yet  incUned  whether  by  himself  or  by  some  other  per- 
to  repeat  over  bad  stories  about  the  Koman  son,  personifying  it  as  an  advocate.  Prom 
clergy,  who  had  occasioned  him  so  much  Ihe  eircumstance,  that,  in  the  symbol  of 
annoyance  during  his  residence  in  liome,  faith,  c  13,  the  doctrine  of  creation  ftoia 
especially  after  the  death  of  Damasus.  He  nolilngis  made  particularly  prominenti  it  by 
was  particularly  prone  to  accuse  them  of  no  means  follows,  that  he  had  already  had 
envy  towards  great  talents.  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  Hermogenes  ;  for, 
^  A  more  full  invesl^ation  of  this  topic  even  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics. 
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It  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine,  whether  Tertullian  alwaya  re- 
ffiainefl  in  the  same  connection  with  the  MontaoLstic  party,  or  whether, 
at  some  later  period,  he  again  inclined  more  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  middle  path  between  the  two  parties, 
The  reports  of  Augustin  ^  and  of  Prsedesdnatus,^  as  well  as  the  account 
given  by  the  latter  ^  of  a  Montanisiie  work  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he 
labors  ki  diminish  the  number  of  controverted  points  between  the  two 
parties,  favor  indeed  the  latter  supposition ;  and  on  this  hjpotheaia 
many  writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  moderately  Montanistic,  or 
which  merely  border  on  Montanista,  might  be  assigned  to  a  different 
period  of  his  life.  These  a^^counts,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy 
of  credit.  From  the  disposition  of  Tertullian,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, that  he  would  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had  once 
shaped  out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate  by  oppo- 
sition. The  dbtjnct  sect  of  TertulUaniete,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes  no  evidence  in  favor 
of  that  supposition  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  this  sect,  holding  to  the  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  Tertullian,  had  been  formed  at  a  later  period,  when 
separated  from  the  correspondence  with  the  Montanistic  churches  in 
Asia. 

The  study  of  Tertullian's  writings  had  manifestly  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  Cyprian  ae  a  doctrinal  writer.  Jerome 
states,  after  a  traJiition  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  a  secretary  of 
Cyprian,  that  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  something  daily 
from  the  writings  of  Tertulhan,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  em- 
phatically the  Teacher.* 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labors,  and  the  most  important 
writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  in  various  places. 
We  shall  only  mention  here  a  remarkable  work  of  Cyprian's,  hia  three 
hooks  of  testimonies,  (teatimonia,)  consisting  of  a  collection  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  the  Bible,  t-o  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  scheme  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  collection  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinus,  who  had  requested  the  bishop  to  draw 

this  article  was  necesfittrily  made  a  prami-  Hermogeiies.    The  way  in  which  he  speaks 

ncnt  point ;  and  the  connection  in  which  tlie  of  the  emanation  of  the  Logos,  cannot  lie 

words  there  stand,  intimates  that  it  was  the  calleii  Montanistic;  for  he  expresses  himself 

Gnostics,  ratlier  than  Hcrmi^enes,  whom  after  the  same  manner  m  the  Apologeticus, 

he  had  in  mind.    Besides,  it  is  certain  fram  c  21.    And  on  the  passage  in  the  book  de 

c,30,  that,  when  Teiinllian  wrote  this  hook,  patientia,  c  1,  compare  the  remarks  on 

HormoQienes  had  already  come  out  with  his  page  619. 

peculiar  opinions ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  '  Hseres,  86. 

proved,  that  Hennogenes  might  not  have  ^  H.  86, 

broaclied  his  opinions  a  groat  while  betbi-e  ^  H.  26. 

Tertullian  wrote  Ills  book  against  him.  *  Da  ma^strum,  said  he  to  his  secretary; 
From  the  cursory  manner  in  which  Tertql-  Jerome  de  viris  illiistribus,  c.  53.  To  see 
lian  speaks  of  him  in  the  Prescriptions,  we  what  use  he  mokes  of  Tertullian's  writ- 
might  conjecture,  that  he  was  then  consid-  ings,  compare  paiticalarly  Ihe  writings  of 
ered  by  him  »s  a  person  of  no  great  impor-  Cyprian  de  oratione  dominica  and  de  puti- 
tance;andl!iatitwas  not  until  the  Moniatiis-  entia  with  Tertullian's  treatises  on  the  same 
tic  interest  was  superadded  to  other  occasions  subjects;  and  de  idolorura  vanitate  with 
of  hostility,  that  ho  was  led  10  ongasc  in  a  the  Apologtlicus. 
more  detailed  attack  of  the  doctrines  of 
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up  for  him,  as  a  daily  exercise  and  aid  to  the  memory,  a  sf.ort  abstract 
of  tlus  sort,  embracing  tlie  essential  points  of  acriptural  faith  and  prac- 
tice. As  Cyprian  calls  him  "  my  son,"  it  cannot  have  been  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  for  whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort-, 
to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  imparting  reli^ous  instruction.^  "When  we 
compare  together  the  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the  third  books, 
it  becomes  very  probable,  that  the  individual  to  whom  Cyprian  wrote 
was  a  layman  of  his  own  church,  whom  he  would  assist  in  making  him- 
self perfectly  familiar  with  the  practical  truths  and  most  important 
rules  bearing  on  all  the  principal  relations  of  the  Christian  life.^  This 
collection,  then,  would  serve  to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting 
between  the  bishop  and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous 
about  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  bring 
each  individual  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  divine  word ; 
a  wish  which  he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beautiful  words  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the  first  book:  "More  strength  will  be  im- 
parted to  thee,  and  the  insight  of  thy  understanding  will  continually 
grow  clearer,  if  thou  searchest  more  carefully  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  diligently  perusest  all  parte  of  the  holy  scriptures ; 
for  I  have  only  drawn  for  thee  a  little  out  of  the  divine  fountain  to  send 
thee  in  the  mean  time.  Thou  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satisfy 
thyself,  when,  with  us,  thou  also  approaehest  to  the  same  fountain  of 
divine  fulness,  to  drink  after  the  same  manner." 

The  particular  rules,  which  Cyprian  sets  forth  and  supports  with  pas- 
sages from  scripture,  evmce  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  coun- 
teracting the  erroneous  notion,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  gospel  and  to  obtain  salvation  by  a  mere  outward  pro- 
fession and  observance  of  Christian  ceremonies ;  but  at  the  same  time 
also  show  how  important  he  felt  it  to  be,  that  the  laity  should  be  deeply 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  priestly  order,  understood  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  same  country,  not  long  after  Cyprian,  followed  a  writer  known 
to  us  only  by  a  production  of  some  importance  on  account  of  its  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Christian  manners  and  of  Christian  worship, 
namely,  Commodian.^  His  work  is  composed  in  verse,  and  entitled 
Jiules  of  Living  (Irstructiones,  exhortations  and  admonitions.)  He 
describes  Mmself  in  the  preface  as  one  who  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  Paganbm,  and  had  been  led  by  the  btudy  of  the  Bible  to  see  the 

'  As  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  been  intendeit,  tlien,  to  serve  at  the  saniB 

the  words  at  the  beginning,  "qnibua  non  time  as  a  guide  for  the  religions  teacber, 

tam  iractaase,  quam  tcactaniihns  maianam  and  as  a  manoal  for  (he  catechnmens.  The 

priebaisse  vldeamnr."    On  this  supposilicn  view  e-<pressed  above,  however,  is  the  most 

we  eould  only  presnme,  that  he  had  prepar  natui  a1  one. 

ed  the  collection  as  an  assistant  fur  a  ilea  "  Qua  esse  facilia  et  utilla  legentibas  pos- 

conoracate  hi      ad    to  aadienhim.    Bnt  snnt,  dnm  in  brevinram  panes  digesta  ct 

the  follow  ng  words    ho      ha     he    o  ee  >(loeiter  perlegnntnr  et  frequenter  ileran- 

tion  was  a   o  d          d  fo     he  purpo  e  of  tar 

impressing  d  ep      on    he  m  mo         J  fre-  '  Gennadina.  (c  15,)  has  nothing  more  I* 

qnent  pernsa        rta  n    mp      a      pab  a  es  eayabaiiChim,  than  what  might  be  gathered 

and  iloctnn              np  u        I    nu     ha-e  by  anj- one  out  of  his  writinga. 
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vajiityof  Paganism,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. ^  He  intimates 
that  as  he  believed,  with  the  great  majority,  death  to  be  the  end  of 
man's  personal  existence,  he  was  especially  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
an  eternal  and  divine  life,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  scrip- 
tures.^ He  complains  of  himself  as  one  who,  by  falling  into  sin  after 
baptism,  had  subjected  himself  to  the  penance  of  the  church ;  this  he 
confesses  in  his  address  to  the  pcenitentes,^  whom  he  exhorts  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  mortification  for  their  ains,  but  not  to  despair ;  to  seek 
after  the  physician  and  the  right  means  of  cure,  and  not  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  church,*  And  in  encoura^ng  his  Christian  breth- 
ren to  the  conflict,  he  says  that  he  does  not  in  self  exaltation  address 
them  as  the  just  one,*  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the  hierarchi- 
cal element  flourished  in  North  Africa,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve how  be  ventures,  though  a  layman,  to  admonish  and  censure  even 
the  clergy.  While  avaricious  teachers  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed 
by  presents,  or  induced,  by  the  respect  of  persons,  to  be  silent,  where 
^ej  ought  to  have  reproved  sinfiil  conduct,  be  felt  constrained  to  rouse 
the  misled  laity  out  of  their  security.^  We  discern  the  more  free  spirit, 
incapable  of  bowing  the  knee  to  priestly  dignity,  which  had  passed  over 
to  him  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christian  spirit,  however,  in  these  admonitions,  which 
evince  so  lively  a  zeal  for  good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  material  Jew- 
ish element,  a  crass  Chiliasm  ;  as  for  example,  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  millennium  do  menial  ser- 
vice for  the  saints.' 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  church  enjoyed  quiet, 
perhaps  under  the  reign  of  Galiienus,  and  refers  to  the  recent  persecu- 
tions, to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the  schisms  of  Felici^imus  and 
Novatian.  The  author  testifies  himself,  that  he  wrote  in  the  third 
century.^ 

We  have  still  to  mention  here,  as  belon^ng  to  the  same  church,  Ar- 
nobius,  although  he  discovers  a  doctrinal  training  more  particularly  his 
own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North-African  church,  at  least  in  the  time 
when  he  appeared  as  a  Christian  author,  seems  to  have  exercised  no 
influence  on  him ;  —  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for,  if  wo  consider 


6  Justus  qp.. 
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the  free,  "independent  manner  in  which  he  seema  to  have  come  to  Chris- 
tianity, through  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  especiaJly  the  gos- 
pels. He  was  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.^  Hi3  writings  hear  testimony  of  the  literary 
acquirements  considered  necessary  for  a  rhetorician  in  so  considerable 
a  city.  Jerome  narrates  in  his  chronicle,  that  Arnobii:^,  who  till  then 
had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  was  moved  by  a  dream  to  em- 
brace the  faith  ;  but  that  the  biahop,  to  whom  he  applied,  knowing  his 
hostility  to  Christianity,  would  not  trust  him,  and  that  hence  Amobiua 
was  led  to  write  his  apologetical  work,  (the  septem  libros  disputationum 
adversus  gontea,)  to  prove  to  him  the  honesty  of  his  convictions.  This 
story  has  come  to  be  suspected  aa  a  foreign  interpolation ;  for  certainly 
it  stands  here  wholly  out  of  place.  That  all  this  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantine,  (in  the  year  326,)  is  a  mani- 
fest anachronism.  Araobiua  appears,  moreover,  like  one  who  had  been 
led  to  the  faith  after  a  long  protracted  examination,  and  not  by  a 
sudden  impression  from  dreama.  The  work  does  not  show  the  novice, 
who  was  still  a  catechunien,  but  a  man  already  mature  in  his  convic- 
tions, if  ho  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  views  of  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  for  these  reasons 
to  reject  the  narrative  entirely.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark,^ how,  by  such  impressions,  many  were  prepared  for  conversion. 
By  this,  indeed,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  his  conversion  was 
dae  wholly  to  such  impressions ;  —  his  own  work,  we  must  admit, 
would  speak  against  this.  But  if  Amobius  was  devoted,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  passages  about  to  be  cited  that  he  was,  to  blind  heathen 
superstition,  it  is  so  much  the  leas  improbable,  that  powerful  outward 
impressions  were  requisite,  in  order  that  the  zealous  Pagan  might  be 
induced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  enter  upon  the  exanunation  of  Chris- 
tianity. But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  for  some  time  before  he  oifered  him- 
self for  baptiam  ;  —  a  fact  easily  explained,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  times.  His  apologetictd  work  seems  to 
have  been  written,  it  is  true,  in  conaequenee  of  an  impulse  from  within, 
and  not  by  any  outward  occasion.  But  it  may  hare  been,  also,  that 
his  determination  to  make  a  public  profeasion  of  Christianity,  and  to 
appear  as  a  public  defender  of  Chriatianity,  had  been  c<mceived  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  it  was  with  this  detennination  he  pi'o- 
ceeded  to  the  bishop.  Subsequently,  the  bishops  were  often  too  hltle 
diaposed  to  mistrust  those  who  became  Christiana  from  outward  mo- 
tives. But  that  a  bishop,  in  theae  dubious  times  of  the  church,  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with  bitterness 
against  Christianity,  should  fear  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  malicious  spy, 
is  not  so  improbable.  And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  doubts 
at  once,  Amobiua  produces  his  Apology.  He  apeaka  of  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  himself  by  Christianity,  in  the  following 
manner :  ^  "  0  blind  iriatuation !     But  a  short  time  ago,  I  worshipped 

'  HJeronym,  dc  vir.  illustr.  c.  79.  "  Sco  vol,  L  p.  75.  '  Lib.  L  c.  39. 
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tJie  images  that  had  just  come  from  the  furnace  of  the  smith,  the  gods 
that  bad  been  shaped  on  the  anvil  and  by  the  hammer.  When  I  saw  a 
smooth  worn  stone,  besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it,  as  if  a  living 
power  were  there,  and  from  the  senseless  stone  prayed  for  benefits  to 
myself,  thus  doing  foul  dishonor  even  to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as 
such,  when  I  supposed  them  to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  imagined 
that  they  dwelt  in  such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so  great 
a  Teacher  in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

As  to  the  time  when  Amohius  wrote  his  work,  he  gives  it  himself, 
when  he  says,^  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  much  less,  since  the  build- 
ing of  Rome.  This  would  coincide,  according  to  the  ^ra  Varroniana, 
then  commonly  adopted,  (the  building  of  Kome  being  753  B.  C.,)  with 
the  year  297  of  the  Christian  era.  But  this  cannot  stand  so  ;  since 
the  work  contiuns  evident  allusions  to  those  persecutions  under  Diocle- 
tian which  first  broke  out  in  the  year  303.^  We  must,  therefore,  either 
suppose,  that  Arnobius  adopted  some  other  era  than  the  common  one, 
or  that  the  exact  number  did  not  occur  to  him,^  or  that  he  had  written 
on  the  work  at  different  times.  He  sa;^  to  the  Heathen :  *  "  K  you  were 
animated  by  a  pious  zeal  for  your  relijpon,  you  should  long  ago  have 
rather  burned  those  writing,  and  demolished  those  theatres,  in  which 
the  scandal  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in  shameless  plays.  For 
why  did  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  our 
places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed,  in  which  the  Supreme  God  is  wor- 
shipped, peace  and  blessing  invoked  on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the 
army  and  the  emperor,  joy  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have 
been  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  ;  —  in  which  nothing  else  is 
heard,  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest,  and 
pure ;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to  become  kinsmen 
of  all  those  who  are  unitod  in  the  same  bond  of  brotherhood  ? " 

Moreover,  the  objection  brought  by  the  Heathens  against  Christian- 
ity, which  moved  Arnobius  to  write,  (as  he  says  himself,)  indicates  the 
point  of  time  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  it  was  precisely  the  same  charge 
which  had  occasioned  the  Dioclesian  persecution  ;  namely,  the  public 
calamitJes,  which  had  arisen  because  the  worship  of  the  gods  had  been 
supplanted  by  Christianity,  and  because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
protection  ana  aid.  Amohius  justly  replies  to  this :  "  If  men,  instead 
of  relying  on  their  own  wisdom,  and  following  their  own  devices,  would 
but  make  the  experiment  of  following  the  salutary  and  peace-bringing 
doctrines  of  Christ,  bow  soon  would  the  face  of  the  world  be  changed, 
and  iron,  instead  of  subserving  the  art  of  war,  be  converted  into  imple- 
ments of  peace ! " 


Important  as  the  Roman  church  became,  through  it"!  outward  eccle- 
Biastical  influence,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  political  element  of 
the  Roman  spirit  on  the  development  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  from 

»  Lib.  II.  c.  71,  not  scenraM.    Thus,  lib.  I.  c,  13,  he  saja: 

'  See  vol.  I.  p.  147.  Tretenti  sum  anni  ferme,  minus  val  pliu 

'This  is  ihc  most  nntnral  Eupposition;  allquiti,  ex  quo  ocepimus  esse  Christiani. 

for  certainly  the  ebronology  of  Arnobius  is  *  Lib,  IV.  c,  36, 
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the  first  comparatively  barren  in  respect  to  all  theolo^cal  acience.  The 
care  for  the  outward  being  of  the  chvirch,  which  here  became  predom- 
inant, seems  early  to  have  suppressed  the  interest  in  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence. But  two  individuals  appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
ecclesiastical  authors,  among  the  Roman  clergy,  neither  of  whom,  how- 
ever, could  be  compared  perhaps  with  a  Tertullian,  a  Clement,  or  an 
Origen  —  the  presbyter  Caius,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Montanista,  and  the  presbyter  Novatian,  who  has  also 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  writings  of  the  former,  none  have  come  down 
to  IK.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  some  brief  expositions  of  the  more  im- 
portant Christian  doctrines,  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity, and  of  the  Trinity.  According  to  Jerome,  (§  70,)  this  work  was 
an  abstract  of  a  larger  work  by  Tertullian.  At  all  events,  however, 
this  author  was  something  more  than  a  mere  foDower  in  the  direction 
of  some  other  man's  mind.  He  shows  that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Without  possessing  the  power  and  depth  of  Tertullian,  ho  had  a  more 
decidedly  intellectual  bent.^ 

Next  we  have  from  him  a  writing  on  the  Jewish  laws  respecting  food, 
consisting  of  a  playful  allegorical  exposition  of  them,  with  the  design 
to  show,  that  they  are  no  longer  obligatory  on  Christians.^  We  see 
from  this  production,  that  it  was  written  by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  \m  church  by  persecution,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  constant 
correspondence  with  them,  and  sought  to  guard  them  from  being  led 
astray  by  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  all  which  suits-  perfectly  to  a 
Roman  church,  Rome  being  the  residence  of  a  multitude  of  Jews.  The 
only  difficnlty  is,  to  see  how  this  writing  could  have  come  from  a  pres- 
byter ;  —  the  author  speaks  as  no  one,  at  that  time,  but  a  bishop,  could 
speak  to  his  church.  We  know,  moreover,  from  the  letter  of  Come- 
hus,  that,  during  the  Deciau  persecution,  Novatian  had  not  removed 
from  Rome.  We  must  therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation  in  which  No- 
vatian  stood  to  the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop ; 
and  it  is  the  moat  natural  hypothesis,  that  he  wrote  thiswork  under  the 
first  pcraecution  of  Valerian,^  by  which  so  many  bishops  were  separated 
from  their  churches. 

We  may  mention  last,  as  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  church,  a  man 
whose  felicitous  and  dramatic  representations,  seized  from  the  life,  re- 
plete with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively  Christian  feeling,  give 
him  an  important  place  among  the  Apologists  of  thb  period  —  Minu- 
eius  Felix,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tiaruty,  had  acquired  reputation  at  Rome  as  an  advocate.  He  lived, 
probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  hut  before  Cyprian, 
who  availed  himself  of  his  writings.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to 

^  Noyatian's  adrersary,  the  Roman  biah-  .  *  J  rome  nam     th    work  as  one  which 

op  Cornelius,  seems,  in  Enseb.  I.  VI,  c.  43,  came      m  N          n    od  also  two  others, 

liianir«sll7  to  allude  to  this  writing,  when  on  th      abbn  h  and    n    ireumt:ision,  cited 

he  calls   Novatian ;    b  AoyfutTiarii^,   i   rw  by  No  a  an  as     wo       lei's  (hat  had  pre- 

iiMAi7oiaOTiKTC  i^rwrgu^c  ijrrpaamaT^;,     A  ceded     h                      h      church ;  in  which 

remark  which  doubtless  hints   also   at  ^e  lettara  h     d     gn        o    how  qa»  sit  vera 

fact,  that  snrh  a  phenomenon  was  not  so  drnumcisio  et  quod  verum  eabbalum. 

common  among  the  clergy  of  Borne.  '  See  toL  I.  p,  137. 
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make  some  extracts  from  ttia  Apologctical  Dialogue,  wticli  is  entitled 
the  Oetavius. 


We  pasa  now  to  tlie  teachera  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  coiicoming 
whose  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  we  have 
spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  Of  the  individual  whom  we 
find  named  as  the  first  eminent  teacher  of  this  school,  Pant^nus, 
(riai-rmwof,)  the  philosopher  converted  to  Christianity,  no  written 
remains  have  readied  us.  Our  only  knowledge  of  hi;n  ia  through  his 
disciple  Clement. 

Hxtus  Flavins  Cl&mens  first  became  a  Christian  at  the  age  of  manhood : 
hence  he  classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the  sinful  service 
of  Paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  from  him  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins.^  He  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  Chna- 
tianity  by  free  inquiry,  after  he  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  systems  of  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at 
his  time  in  the  cultivated  worid.^  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
had  conducted  him  to  Christianity,  led  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  be- 
come a  Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  Christian  teachers  of 
different  tendencies  of  mind  in  different  countries.  He  informs  us,* 
that  he  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachers :  an  Ionian  in 
Greece ;  one  from  Coelo-Syria ;  one  in  Magna  Grecia,  (Lower  Italy,) 
who  came  originally  from  Egypt ;  an  Assyrian  in  Eastern  Asia  (doubt- 
less Syria ;)  and  one  of  Jewish  descent,  in  Palestine,  He  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt,  where  he  met  with  the  greatest  Gnosticus, 
who  had  penetrated  most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  This 
last  was  doubtless  none  other  than  Pantasnus.  Eusebiiis  not  only  ex- 
plains it  so,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage  of  Clement  *  in  his  Sypotyposet^ 
where  he  had  named  him  as  his  instructor.  Perhaps  when  Pantsenus 
entered  on  the  missionary  tour  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  Cle- 
ment became  his  successor  in  the  office  of  catechist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  sljll  later,  a  presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  perse- 
cution under  Septimius  Sevems,  in  the  year  202,  probably  compelled 
him  {«  retire  from  Alexandria.^  But  after  this  juncture  the  histery  of 
his  life  and  place  of  his  residence  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We 
only  know,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whither  even  at  this  early  period  many  Christians, 
especially  ecclesiastics,  were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  with. their  own  eyes  the  places  rendered  sacred  by 
the  memorials  of, religion,  partly  for  the  benefit  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  these  countries,  in  elucidating 
the  scriptures,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  prison  on  account  of  the  faith,  recommended  him  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  whither  he  was  travelling,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  called  him 

1  pEEdagog.  lib.  ir.  c.  8,  f.  176.  «  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  S74. 

2  XLiteTuv  Ai  Ttfipa^  ^3.i9^  iiv^p,     Euseb.         *  IJb.  "VI,  c.  13. 
JnepariiL  EvaDgeL  Jib.  II.  c,  2.  *  Euseb.  iib.  VI  e.  a 
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a  virtuous  and  tried  man,  and  iutinmted  that  he  was  already  known  to 
the  Antiochiana.^ 

We  have  t/iree  works  from  Ha  hand,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
nected series;  since  his  starting  point  is  the  idea,  that  the  divine 
teacher  of  manltind,  the  Logos,  first  conducts  the  rude  Heathen,  sunk 
in  sin  and  idolati-y,  to  the  faith  ;  then  progressively  reforms  their  lives 
hj  moral  precepts ;  and  finally  elevates  those  who  have  undergone  this 
moral  purification  to  the  profounder  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
he  calls  Gtwsis.  Thus  the  Logos  appears  first  exhorting  sinners  to 
repentance,  converting  the  Heathen  to  the  feith  (  itporpeirnKos ;)  then 
as  forming  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  converted  hy  his  (Uscipline 
(_7nuSay(jy6s ')  ;  and  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to  those  who  are 
purified.^  This  fundamental  idea  is  the  conducting  thread  of  his  three 
works,  which  stiU  remain,  —  the  apohgetieal  or  pi-otreptic ;  the  ethical 
or  pedagogic :  and  the  one  containing  Me  elements  of  the  Cfnoaia,  or  the 
Stromata.3  Clement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind.  Many  hete- 
rogeneous elements  and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in  his  vanous  in- 
tercourse with  different  minds,  were  brought  together  in  him  —  a  fact 
which  occasionally  hecomes  evident  in  his  Stromata,  and  wHch  must 
have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his  St/potypoBes,  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  if  Photius  rightly  apprehended  him.  By  occasional  lightning 
flashes  of  mind,  he  operated,  without  douht,  to  excite  the  mmds  of  his 
disciples  and  readers,  as  we  see  particularly  in  the  example  of  Origen. 
Many  fragmentary  ideas,  sketched  with  masterly  power,  and  containing 
the  germs  of  a  thorough,  systematic  theologjca!  system,  lie  scattered 
in  his  works,  amidst  a  profusion  of  vain  and  hollow  speculations. 

As  regards  his  Stromata,  it  was  his  express  design  in  this  work,  as  he 
testifies  in  many  places,  to  bring  together  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  truth 
and  error  out  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  systems  of  the  Chris- 
tian sects,  in  connection  with  fragments  of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  should 
find  out  for  himself  what  suited  his  case ;  it  was  his  aim  to  excite  rather 
than  to  teach ;  and  he  often  purposely  only  hinted  at  the  truth,  where 
he  might  fear  to  give  offence  to  the  believers,  (irajTuas^,')  who  were  as 
yet  incapable  of  comprehending  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this 
work  is  wanting ;  for  the  fragment  of  dialectical  investigations,  which 
at  present  appears  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata, 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  As  early  as  the  times  of  Pho- 
tius, the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.* 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  ijrortmuoeic  of  Clement,^  in  which 
he  probably  gave  samples  of  dogmatic  investigations  and  expositions  on 
the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  Fragments  of  this  work, 
consisting  of  short  expositions  of  some  of  the  catholic  epistles,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  m  the  Latin  translation,^  perhaps  also  the  frag- 

1  Euseb.  lib.  VI.  c  11.  fleaigimiion  at  that  time  for  norta  of  mis- 

'  KaSapHv   JrpSf    ynitrtuf    feinjjEiori/ra  cellaneous  contenls. 

ebrpem^ijv   r^v  ijniiilv   dwojieviiv  jup^aot  *  Vid.  Cod.  111. 

r^v  i!roiiahi\jiiv  toS  }ioyov.     PtEdagog.  1. 1.  ^  Probably  it  should  be  tvanslafed :  SkBlcb- 

e.  1.  es,  shadings,   general   outlines.     Eufinus 

'  Like  the  similar  word,  kccto;,  s.  iisual  translates :  adnnibraiioues. 

*  See  vol.  II.  of  Pottei^s  edition 
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ment  of  the  IxXoyai  iK  rav  jTpofnTucOv,  belong  to  this  class.  Fi'om  the  larger 
work,  it  was  customary  to  make  abstracts  on  particular  parts  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  for  common  use,  and  several  of  these  abstracts  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times  ;  which  may  have  eootributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  loss  of  the  entire,  work. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  fragment  of  an  abstract  from  the 
writings  of  Theodotus,  and  of  the  6idaaiia?ua  (ivotoTmoi  (that  is,  of  the  theo- 
sophie  doctrine  of  Eastern  Asia)  which  has  been  preserved  among  the 
works  of  Clement ;  —  a  document  of  the  highest  authority  in  relation 
to  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  perhaps  the  fragment  of  a  critical  col- 
lection, which  Clement  had  drawn  up  for  his  own  use,  during  lus  resi- 
dence in  Syria.  Of  Clement's  work  on  the  time  of  the  passover,^  and 
of  his  dissertation :  Tk  i  aa^jtevo^  -nlavauii^  which  furnishes  so  much  in- 
formation relative  to  the  histoiy  of  tJie  Christian  system  of  morals,  we 
have  spoken  already  on  a  former  occasion.' 

Origen,  with  the  surname  Adamantios,^  was  horn  in  Alexandria  in 
the  year  185.  In  connection  with  his  early  culture,  it  is  important  to 
rem'wk,  that  his  father  Leoiudes,  a  devoted  Christian,  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, a  rhetorician,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  him  a  good  literary 
as  well  as  a  pious  Christian  education.  Both  had  an  abiding  influence 
on  the  direction  of  his  inner  life  :  the  development  of  mind  and  heart 
proceeded,  in  his  case,  with  etjual  step ;  a  striving  after  truth  and  after 
hol&ess  continued  ever  to  be  the  actuating  tendency  of  his  life.  As 
we  have  remarked  before,  that  the  Bible  at  that  lime  was  not  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  study  of  the  clergy,  but  was  also  the  devotional  book 
of  families,  so  we  may  see  from  the  example  of  Grigen,  that  a  wbe 
use  was  also  made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education ;  and  we  may 
observe  at  the  same  time  its  happy  effecte.  lieonides  made  his  sou 
commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The  boy  took 
great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gave  indications  of  hie  profoundly 
inquifdiive  mind.  Not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  hteral  sense, 
winch  his  father  gave  him,  he  required  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the 
passE^a  he  had  committed  to  he  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides 
frequenfly  found  himself  embarrassed.  The  lather  chided,  indeed,  his 
inconsiderate  curiosity,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  satisfied,  as  became  his 
years,  with  the  literal  sense  ;  but  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising 
talents  of  the  youth,  and  with  a  full  heart .  thanked  God  that  he  had 
given  him  such  a  son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  he 
would  uncover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
designed  to  prepare  his  dwelling,  and  congratulated  himself  in  possess- 
ing such  a  treasure. 

The  trait  just  alluded  to  in  the  early  character  of  Origen  disclose 

i  Of  a  kindred  nature  doubtless  were  also  mantine  bonds,"  hut  rather  the  interpreta- 

the  contents  of  the  writing  which  Eusebiits  tion  of  Jerome :   "  from  his  iron  diligence, 

cites:    Kfltini  kKKkriaiaaruiic-,  v  Tp*f  "wf  as  we  commonly  express  it."    Hence  he 

'loMiIaifojirac  was  also  called  oiJiTiiTflf  and  jla^Uewrepof. 

al^er  his  death,  we  must  not  follow  the    diis  cognomen  as  one  which  Origen  hors 
etraitied  interpretation  of  Photius,  e.  118,    from  the  first, 
"because  Ori]^en's  proofs  resembled  ada- 
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to  T13  already  that  tendency  of  mind,  which,  uneTOnlj  developed,  and 
misled  by  a  wrongly  conceived  opposition  to  the  contrary  error,  betrayed 
him  into  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation ;  but  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  and  with  the  helps  and  appliances  necessary 
to  the  harmonious  education  of  the  biblical  interpreter,  would  have 
made  him  a  thorough  and  profound  expositor  of  the  scriptures.  By 
his  father,  this  inclbation  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  But 
if  the  intellectual  and  religious  bent  of  Origen  was  determined  at  an 
early  period  by  the  influence  of  the  theolo^cal  school  at  Alexandria, 
this  inclination  must  have  soon  found  means  of  nourishment,  and  ripened 
to  maturity.  As  we  afterwards  become  acquainted  with  Origen  from 
his  writings,  there  is  incontestable  evidence  of  the  influence  which  Cle- 
ment had  exerted  on  hLs  theological  development ;  we  find  once  more 
in  his  works  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  latter,  systematicaUy  un- 
folded. Now  it  is  certain  ^  that  he  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scholar 
of  Clement  the  catechist.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (here- 
after to  be  noticed)  into  which  he  was  led  by  a  grossly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  sacred  scripture,  proves,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  stUl  at  a  far 
remove  from  the  theological  direction  of  his  later  years ;  and  he  says 
of  himself,  in  allusion  to  this  false  step  of  his  youth :  "  I,  who  once 
knew  Christ,  the  divine  Logos,  only  according  to  the  flesh  and  the 
letter,  now  no  longer  know  him  so."  ^  It  is  quite  evident  from  this, 
that  the  education  of  his  father  had  more  influence  in  giving  the  first 
religious  direction  to  the  mind  of  Origon,  than  the  instructions  of  Cle- 
ment, and  that  the  influence  on  him  of  the  Alexandrian  theological  spi- 
rit belongs  to  a  period  of  development  still  later  in  his  life.  We  admit 
that  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  continues  to  rest  on  the  history  of  his 
early  training,  which  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to 
clear  away.  The  rehgion  of  the  heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with 
Origen ;  and  this  great  teacher,  too,  must  be  numhered  with  those  in 
whom  the  early  direction  given  to  the  feelings  by  a  pious  education  has 
acted  aa  a  check  on  the  too  intellectual  tendency  of  their  later  studies. 
The  above-mentioned  persecution  which  befel  the  Christians  in  Egypt 
under  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  gave  the  youth  of  sixteen  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardor  of  his  faith.  The  example  bf  the 
martyrs  fired  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  was  ready  to  avow  him- 
self a  Christian  before  the  pagan  authorities,  and  expose  himself  to  cer- 
tain death. 

'  According  to  Eu?ebuis,  1,  VI.  c.  6.  Alex-  1.  VI.  c.  14.    Yet.  alas  i  llie  earlier  influence 

ondcr,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  either  of  these  men  On  the  education  of  Origen 

bom  In  Aiexondria,  or  had  come  there  in  is  involved  in  an  obscurity,  which  our  deA- 

his  youth  to  place  himself  nnder  the  in-  dent  means  of  information  vill  not  enable 

Htroctions  of  its  catechists,  seems  indeed  to  ns  to  dispel. 

hint  in  his  letter  t«  Origen,  ibat  llie  latter        ^  In  Matth.  T.  XV. }  3,  cd.  Iluel.  f.  369 : 

had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Panttenus,  al-  Tl/ieif  6e,  Spiardv  Seov,  t&v  'Aoyov  Tofl  iStoij, 

though  not  directly,  1  hat  he  was  his  scholar:  Kard  napxa  Kal  xari  tS  -ypapiia  mrivwiaav- 

"  We  recc^nize  as  our  fathers,  those  blessed  ref,  vov  obnln  yiruviiovTCC.  ■  And  T.  XI. 

men  who  have  ^ne  before  ns,  Pantienus  i  17,  where  he  speaks  of  an  interpretation 

and  Clement,  wbo  was  my  master,  and  has  of  the  scriptures  for  the  ATrhtviTTepoL'.  'H/uIf 

been  nseful  to  me,  and  whoever  besides  be-  ilt  ol  cixoficvoi  f  f  ihtScio^  }J-yciv  ■  el  Kid 

longs  to  the  number  of  these  men,  throiiyh  Xpiorou  irore  Hard  aapita  l-yviJKa/i^,  oMd 

wimn  Ibecame  acquainted  wilA  yoa,    Euseb.  niv  oiKen  jcfucxovTs;, 
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SucK  was  tto  zeal  of  the  enthusiastic  ChristiaE  youth :  quit*  differ- 
ent was  tlie  judgment  of  the  prudent  Christian  man,  who  better  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  Christian  system  of  morahty,  from  the  study 
of  that  system  itself,  and  from  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the 
apostles.^  He  acknowledges,  that,  on  the  question  whether  the  danger 
ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  genera]  rule  can  he  Wd  down,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  and  on  the  call ;  that  it 
requires  Christian  tmtWubiess  to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual 
case,  "  A  temptation  which  overtakes  us  wittiout  any  meddlmg  of  our 
oivn,"  he  says  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  we  should  endure  with 
fortitude  and  confidence ;  but  it  is  fool-hardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we 
can."  ^  And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ,  who  was 
not  to  be  deterred  hy  the  prospect  of  death  from  making  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  and  of  Paul,  who  was  not  to  be  hindered  from  going 
to  tiiat  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  him  of  what  awaited  him  there, 
he  adds :  "  We  say  it  behoves  us  neither  at  all  times  to  avoid  danger, 
nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  But  it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
philosopher  to  examine  and  decide  what  times  require  that  one  should 
withdraw  himself,  and  what,  that  he  should  stand  fast,  ready  for  the 
conflict,  without  withdrawing  himself,  and  still  more  without  fleeing."  * 

When  the  father  of  Origen  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  eon 
felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death  along  with 
him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother  knew  of  no  other  way  to  detain 
him,  than  by  concealing  his  garments.  Then  the  love  of  Christ  so  far 
exceeded  all  other  emotions,  that,  seeing  himself  prevented  from  sharing 
in  his  father's  imprisonment  and  death,  he  wrote  to  hun,  "  Look  to  it, 
that  thou  dost  not  change  thy  mind  on  our  account." 

Leonides  died  a  martyr ;  and,  as  his  property  was  confiscated,  he 
left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young  children  besides  Ori- 
gen. The  latter  was  kindly  received  into  the  family  of  a  rich  and  noble 
Christian  lady  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  characteristically  displayed 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  that  which  he  had  recognized  aa  the  true 
faith,  showing  how  much  he  prized  it  above  all  things  else.  His  patron- 
ess had  become  devoted  to  a  certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those 


s  who  so  often  resorted  from  Syria  to  Alexandria,  with  a  view 
to  propagate  their  system,  after  having  so  modified  it  as  to  suit  the 
Alexandrian  taste.  This  man  she  had  adopted ;  and  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  his  lectures  at  her  house,  which  were  attended,  not  only  by  the 
friends  of  Gnosticism  in  Alexandria,  but  also  by  others  of  the  true  faith 
who  were  curious  to  hear  something  new.  But  the  young  Origen 
would  not  he  restrmned,  even  by  respect  for  his  patroness,  from  freely 
expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  because  he  would  be  obliged  to 
join  m  the  prayera  of  the  Gnostic,  and  thereby  express  his  fellowship 
with  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  himself  from  this  condition  of  depen- 

1  Hb  refers  to  Matth.  14 :  13  j  — 10 :  S3,      ^  In  Matth.  T.  X.  5  23.       »  L.  c.  T.  SVI.  (  I 
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deocG.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philology  and  literature,  which 
he  had  continued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of  his  father,  placed  him, 
at  Alexandria,  where  such  knowledge  wag  particularly  valued,  in  a  con- 
dition to  gain  his  own  subsistence  by  ^ving  instruction  on  these 
Bubjects. 

Having,  by  hie  vamons  attainments  and  gifts  of  mind,  by  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  pure,  exemplary  life,  acquired  a 
name  even  among  the  Heathens,  he  was  applied  to,  now  that  ihe  office 
of  catechist  at  Alexandria  had  been  made  vacant  in  the  persecution, 
by  a  number  of  Heathens,  who  were  seeking  for  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  through  the  instrumentahty  of  the  yoang  man,  some  were 
conducted  to  the  faith,  who  afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or 
teachers  of  the  church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  himself  more 
and  more  the  hatred  of  the  fanatic  multitude ;  especially  since,  without 
regard  to  his  own  danger,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  faith,  not  only  visiting  them  in  their 
dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  in  the 
very  face  of  death  refreshing  them  by  the  power  of  his  faith  and  ardor 
of  his  love.  Often  was  he  rescued  by  Providence  from  threatening 
danger,  when  soldiers  had  already  surrounded  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided, and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  secretly  from  one  house  to  another. 
At  one  time  he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  Pagans,  who  dressed  him  in 
the  robes  of  a  priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed,  to 
the  steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
palm,  which  he  was  bid  to  distribute,  in  the  customary  manner,  to  those 
who  entered,  Origen  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  said  to  those  to  whom 
he  presented  the  branches,  "  Receive  not  the  idol's  palm,  but  the  palm 
of  Christ."^ 

The  successful  labors  of  Origen,  in  imparting  reli^ous  instruction, 
drew  on  him  the  attention  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
induced  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  a  catechist  in  the  Alexandrian 
church.  To  this  office,  however,  no  salary  was  then  affixed  ;  and  as 
he  now  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
labors  of  his  spiritual  calling  and  to  his  theological  studies,  without  be- 
ing interrupted  or  withdrawn  from  them  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, he  determined  to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  which  he  had  been  forming  at  great  pains  for  his  own  use, 
to  a  literary  amateur,  who,  in  compensation,  allowed  him,  for  several 
years,  four  oboles  a  day.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited 
wants  of  Origen;  for  he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic.  He 
was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  given  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible ;  and  as  he  now  feit  himself  bound  to  aim  at  the  ideal  of  holi- 

^  Vid.  Eplphan.  h.  64.     The  story  may  EpiplianiuE.     But  Ihe  first  of  tiiesa  con- 

io  itself  seem  improbable,  when  we  reflect  sideraiiona,  nllhough  it  mny  exciie  doubt, 

how  likely  such  lanKuogo  would  be  to  in-  yet  does  not  disprove  llie  fact,  andEpiphn- 

flame  the  fanaiie  furj  of  llie  Alexandrian  nius  in  entitled  to  more  cicdit  (ban  uiual, 

popnlace,  and  when  we  consider  what  little  wbere  he  repeals  anjthini;  to  the  advanlago 

reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  anlhorilj  of  of  a  man  branded  as  a  heretic. 
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ness  prescnteii  by  our  Saviour ;  as  he  endeavored  with  conscientious 
fidelity  ki  apply  every  word  of  the  Saviour  to  hia  own  case  ;  he  could 
hardly  fail,  in  his  youthful  ascetic  aeal,  unchecked  hy  a  judicious  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures,  to  be  betrayed  inia  many  a  practical  error, 
either  by  takiag  the  figurative  expressions  of  Christ  in  a  literal  sense, 
or  by  chnging  to  what  Christ  had  said  with  reference  only  to  particular 
cases,  as  valid  for  all  times  and  m  all  circumstances.  The  most  sur- 
prising mistake  of  this  sort,  which  afterwards  occasioned  him  much 
vexation,  was  in  suffering  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  literal  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Matth.  19 ;  12,^  to  execute  upon  himself  what 
he  believed  to  be  enjoined  by  these  words  on  those  who  would  be  sure 
of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  It  was  a  misconception,  which 
might  easily  arise  from  a  one-sided  ascetism  and  from  that  method  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  and  which  was  fostered  by  many  a  tract  then 
in  circulation.^  Even  in  this  false  step,  however,  the  earnest  effort, 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  young  man  after  holiness,  —  his  sincere  love  of 
the  Redeemer,  whom  he  was  ready  hterally  to  obey  in  every  hint  which 
had-been  given  by  him,  shine  forth  conspicuously.  But  although  such 
errors,  arising  out  of  what  is  hohest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated 
with  the.  greatest  gentleness ;  yet  there  are  many  at  all  times,  who,  with 
but  one  standard  for  everything,  pronounce  judgment  on  aberrations  of 
this  kind  with  so  much  the  greater  severity,  as  the  principle  from 
which  alone  even  Such  acts  of  enthusiastic  extravagance  can  proceed, 

iThecorrec(ne3SofthlBfBCtIias,ilistme,  consequences  of  sucli  a  step,  —  we  seem  Co 

very  recently  been  catlett  in  question  by  Prof,  hear  one  who  speaks  from  his  own  painful 

Sdinitier, "  Originea  ueber  die  Grundlehrea  experience,  find  holds  np  bis  own  example 

der  Glaubenswissenschaft,"  and  by  Dr.  Banr  as  a  warning  to  olhera.   It  is  nothing  siraage 

in  his  critique  on  this  work,  Jahrtiiicbec  fiir  if  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  restrains  Mm 

wissenachaftliche  Kritik,  Mai  1837,  Nr.  85.  from  espresslj  avowing  that  this  is  iho  case. 

But  I  maat  still,  with  Dr.  Engelhardt,  in  the  Assuredly,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  inferred 

Studien  nnd  Kritiken,  Jahrgang  1 838,  Islea  in  the  least  from  the  words,  "  he  wonld  not 

Heft,  S.  15T,  and  Dr.  Kedepenning,  in  his  have  spent  so  much  time  on  this  subject 

MonogTKphie  ucher  Origenes,  hold  to  the  (H latKalii^paKei/ievToifTiAfaiaavTac,)" 

contrnry  opinion.    Ensebius,  whose  notices  that  he  had  observed  this  only  in  others. 

concerning  Origen  are  derived  from   the  '  Philo,  opp.  f.  186 :   "EievvovxiB^a 

most  anlhenlic  sources,  is    (1.  VI.  C.  8)  a  uJieaior,  ^  irpdc  avrooma^  kjaio/uni;  Aim-p. 

trustworthy  witness  ;  and  his  account  of  a  See  moreover  a  gnome  of  Se^nif,  12,  which 

matter  rf  iJiis  sort  ws  should  not  be  at  all  was  widely  circulated  among  the  Alexan- 

warranted  to  put  down  as  talse,  wilhont  the  drian  Christians;  according  to  the  transla- 

moat  weightv  reasons.    It  is  not  to  be  con-  tion  of  Hufinus:  Omne  mem  brum  corporis, 

ceived,  that  he  wonld  allow  himself  to  be  quod  suadet  te  contra  pudicitiam  agere,  ab- 

imposed  npon  by  any  rumorgrowingout  of  jiciendum.     These  Momes,  by  the  way, 

a  wrong  Interpretation  of  facts,  and  the  less  came  neither  from  a  Koman  bishop,  by  tlie 

so,  as  he  could  have  no  inclination  whatever  name  of  Sextiis,  (whether  the  first  or  the 

blindly  to  adopt  any  such  rumor;  for  he  second,)  as  Kufinns  supposed;  nor,  as  was 

dirt  everything  in  his  power  lo  exalt  Origen,  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  (V.ep.adCtesiphon,) 

and  such  a  step,  even  m  the  opinion  of  Euse-  from  a  heathen  Pythagorean :  but  they  are 

bius,  altliough  he  seeks  to  give  the  ntmost  the  work  of  some  man,  who,  from  certain 

prominence  to  the  good  motive  at  bottom,  IHatonic  and  Gnostic  maxims,  and  expres- 

still  leqo ires  the  excuse  (^ptrdf  irffeSf,  as  sions  of  scriptnre  wrested  out  of  their  proper 

he  espresses  it).     Oiigen' himself  says  in  connection,  had  dra\vn  np  for  himselfa  sys- 

fact  (in  the  passage  rt^crred  to,  Matth.  T.  tern  of  morals,  the  highest  aim  of  which  was 

XV.  ^  3,)  that  he  was  once  inclined  to  the  the  ami@eia.    They  do  not  contidn  a  moral 

literal  interpretation,  out  of  which  that  mis-  system  peiyadcd  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 

conception  arose.    In  the  falncss  of  detail  but  many  lofty  maxims,  along  with  many 

witii  which  he  there  treats  tliissuhjcci,  — in  perverse  ones. 
Lis  manner  of  speaking  of  the  mischievous 
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lieg  remote  from  their  own  carnal  sense  or  tatnc  iinderstandinga.  On- 
gen  speaks  from  experience,  when  he  takes  notice  of  those  who,  by 
similar  misconceptions  and  similar  false  steps,  have  involved  themaelvea 
in  disgrace,  not  only  with  the  unbelieving  world,  but  likewise  with  that 
whole  class  who  will  sooner  pardon  any  other  human  frailty  than  those 
errors  which  spring  out  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  God,  and  an  immoderate 
lon^g  after  holiness.^  When  the  bishop  Demetrius  first  heard  of  the 
transaction,  he  did  not  overlook  in  the  error  the  purity  of  the  motive; 
though  afterwards  he  took  advantage  of  this  false  step  as  a  means  to 
injure  Origen. 

An  important  point  would  be  gained,  were  it  possible  fairly  to  de- 
termine the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  Origen  passed  over  — 
to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style  —  from  the  m'onr  to  the  yvurn;.  After 
what  has  been  said  above  respecting  Clement's  peculiar  bent  of  mind, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  if  Origen  was  his  immediate  disciple  as 
a  theologian,  he  had  from  the  first  been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  make 
himself  accurately  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  of  the  different  heretics ;  as  indeed  the  Eberal  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theology  required  that  he  should  do.  But  probably  the  origi- 
nal turn  of  Origen's  miud  was  of  a  fa.r  more  decided  and  determinate 
character.  There  was  in  his  case  no  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  ele- 
ments subsisting  beside  each  other  in  his  mind.  The  practical  Christian, 
the  ascetic,  and  the  literary  element  never  kindly  intermingled.  He  says 
himself,  that  it  was  first  by  an  outward  occasion  he  was  led  to  busy 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  make  himself 
better  acquainted  generally  with  the  systems  of  those  who  differed  from 
himself;  by  his  intercourse,  namely,  with  heretics  and  Pagans  of  phi- 
losophical education,  who,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  entered  with  him 
into  discussions  of  reh^oua  topics,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  them 
a  reason  of  his  faith,  and  to  refute  'the  objeclaons  which  they  brought 
against  it.  He  expresses  himself  on  this  point  in  the  following  manner, 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  defends  himself  for  bestowing  his  time  on  the 
Greek  philosophy :  "  When  I  had  wholly  devoted  myself  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  divine  doctrines,  and  the  fame  of  my  skill  in  them 
began  to  be  spread,  and  sometimes  heretics,  sometimes  such  as  had 
been  conversant  with  the  Grecian  sciences,  and  particularly  men  from 
the  philosophical  schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary, 
that  I  should  examine  the  doctrinal  opimons  of  the  heretics,  and  what 
the  philosophers  pretended  to  know  of  the  truth."  He  proceeds  to  say, 
that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  teacJier  of  philosophical  science, 
with  -whom  Heraclas,  a  convert  of  Origen's,  had  already  spent  five 
years.  As  he  here  particularizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in 
Alexandria,  simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  think  of  the  famous  Amraonius  Saccaa,  the  teacher 
of  the  profound  Plotinus,  from  whose  hand  the  chaotic  eclecticism  of 
the  Neo-Platoaists  —  that  compound  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ele- 
ments— received  a  more  definite  shape.     Add  to  this,  that  Porphyry, 

J  In  Matlh.  i  3,  T.  15.  f.  367 
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in  his  work  against  Christianity,  expressly  calls  Origen  a  disciple  of 
this  Ammonius.^ 

From  this  time  began  the  great  change  in  the  theologcal  bent  of  Ori- 
gen's  mind.  It  now  became  his  endeavor,  to  trice  the  vestiges  of  truth 
in  all  htunan  systems ;  to  examine  all  things,  that  he  might  everywhere 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  His  residence  in  Alexandria,  where 
sects  so  widely  different  were  brought  together ;  his  journey  to  Rome 
(in  the  year  211 ;)  his  journeys  to  and  within  Palestine ;  to  Achaia,  to 
Cappadocia ;  gave  him  opportunity,  as  he  tells  us  himself,^  of  visiting 
those  who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  examinmg  their  doctrines.  He  made  it  his  prin- 
ciple, not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  traditional  opinion  of 
the  multitude,  but  to  hold  fast  that  only  as  truth,  which  he  found  after 
unbiassed  examination.  This  principle  he  expresses  in  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  Matth.  22 :  19,  20 :  "  We  here  learn  from  our  Saviour, 
that  we  are  not,  under  the  pretext  of  piety,  to  pin  our  feith  on  that 
which  is  said  by  the  multitude,  and  which  therefore  stands  in  high 
authority ;  but  on  that  which  results  from  examination  and  the  internal 
connection  of  truth ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  when  he  was  asked 
whether  men  should  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  noli,  he  not  only  expressed  his 
own  judgment,  but,  having  asked  them  to  show  him  a  penny,  he  inquired 
whose  image  and  superscription  is  this ;  and  when  they  said  it  is 
Cfesar's,  he  answered  that  men  should  give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Csesar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  deprive  him  of  what 
was  his  own."  ^  Hence  the  mildness  with  wbich  he  passed  judgment  on 
those  who  were  wrong,  an  illustration  of  which  we  have  in  the  following 
beautiful  remark  on  John  13 :  8  :  "It  is  clear,  that  although  Peter 
said  this  in  a  good  and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet 

I  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  lliis  point;  snfflcient  to  refute  the  hypothesis,  —  that 

viz.  that  Porphyry,  in  Euscb.  I.  VI.  c  !9,  the  philosopher  whose  lectures  Origen  at- 

meant  no  other  person  than  this  Ammonms,  tended  was  Atnmonius  Snccaa.    Although 

although  Eusebius  confounds  him  with  the  several  philosophers  taoght  at  Alexandria, 

churcli-teacher  Ammonias,  who  had  written  EtiU  the  words  which  Origen  employs ;  — 

aHarmony  ofthe  GoBpelB,sdllextant,anda  Hopu     tu     SiSaOKa^ifi    Tuv    (fiMao^av 

book  on  the  agreement  between  Moses  and  jutQij/iaruv,  naturally  suggest  the  tamous 

Jesus.   Thcrcwere.atperiodsnotfariemote  one,  and  chronotogy  points  to  the  Amino- 

from  enj^h  other,  and  in  Alexandria  itsetf,  nius  in  question.    And  even  tliougb  Ani- 

a  pagan  Ammonias,  highly  distingniihed  monius  sprung  from  Christian  parents,  and 

among  the  learned,  —  a  Chistian  Ammo-  again  felf  back  to  Paganism,  yet  this  is  no 

nius,  —  and  two  Origetu,     We  may  here  re-  snlEcient  reason  for  m^n raining  that  Origen 

mark,  that,  when  Porphyry  says  of  Origen:  must  have  had  scruples  about  hearing  him, 

'EAAiji'  hi  iU^ai  TnuSetiSet^  ?ioyoi{,  irpSc  rd  —  being,  as  he  was,  a  famous  teacher  of  the 

^appapm}  i^UKcde  1-0^17/10,  (he  became  an  Platonic  philosophy.    And  it  still  remains 

apostate  to  the  religion  of  the  barbarians,)  open  for  inquirv,  whether  really  the  descent 

one  part  of  the  assertion  has  its  truth;  of  Ammonias  from  Christian  parents  is  an 

namely,  that  Origen,  from  the  lirBt,had  been  ascertained  fact. 

disciplined  in  the  Greelc  litei-atore;   but  it        "  0.  Cels.  1.  VI.  a  24 :  UoX^oic  iKiitpieX- 

was  a  false  insinuatioq  of  Poiphjiy,  that  -doiiTt;  Toimtif  t^  yjc,  Koi  rinit  jroira;!!* 

he  had  been  educated  in  Paganism.     We  timyycf^iievov^  n  Aitvai  l^iriiiiairci. 
cannot  suppose  that  Porphyry,  in  this  case,        '  In  Matth.  T.  XVU.  S  26,  f.  483 :  Mj  roif 

confounded  the  two  persons  bearing  the  frjrJ  t&v  miMiju  Tj^yoiu^oa;  nai  Sii  roBro 

name  of  Origen ;  for  he  knew  them  both,  tvio^oi^  ^vo/ievoi;,  Trpofaea  t^c  cl(  Sebv 

I  mast  agree   with   Dr.  Eedcpenning,  in  ebae^ciaf  npoaexciv,  uMH  inrb  t^  iieraeeiJt 

his  Monographie  ueber  Origenes,  that  the  sal  Tijf  oKoimiSiiK  ro6  Xoyov  irafumafaim 
reasons  adduced  hj  Ritter  are  by  no  means 
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he  said  it  to  hia  own  hurt.  Life  is  fuO  of  this  kind  of  sing,  attiiohiiig  to 
those  wto  in  their  faith  mean  what  ia  right,  but  out  of  ignorance  say, 
or  even  do,  what  leads  to  the  contrary.  Such  are  those  who  say : 
Thou  shalt  not  touch  thie,  thou  shalt  not  taste  that,  thou  shalt  not  han- 
dle the  other.  Col.  2  :  21,  22,  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  in 
the  sects,  are  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  who  set  forth 
that  which  is  soul-destroying  as  saving  doctrine ;  and  who  frame  to 
themselves  false  notions  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  under  the  supposition 
that  they  honor  him  thereby  ?  "  ^ 

By  tlus  liberality  of  mind,  it  was  the  happiness  of  Origen  to  bring 
back  many  heretics,  with  whom  he  fell  in  contact  at  Alexandria,  pM^ 
ticularly  Gnostica,  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  One  remarka- 
ble example  of  this  sort  was  that  Ambrosius,  a  wealthy  man  in  Alex- 
andria, who,  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Ghiiatianity  had 
been  exhibited  to  him  in  the  common  representations  of  the  church- 
teachers,  had  sought,  and  supposed  that  be  had  found,  a  more  spiritual 
conception  of  it  among  the  Gnostics ;  until,  through  the  influence  of 
Origen,  he  was  undeceived  of.  his  error,  and  rejoiced  at  now  finding, 
through  bia  means,  the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  time  with  the  true  faith.^ 
He  now  became  Origen's  warmest  fiiend,  and  endeavored  especially 
to  promote  hia  literary  labors  for  the  good  of  the  church. 

If  Origen,  after  having  been  taught,  by  his  own  experience,  the 
errors  resulting  from  a- grossly  literal  interpretation  of  scripture,  and 
the  hurtful  conseG[uences  to  wHch  it  might  lead,  passed  over  to  the 
other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  method  of  exposition ;  his 
conscientious  and  zealous  endeavors  to  avail  himself  of  every  help  which 
could  be  used  in  restoring  back  to  its  ori^nd  condition,  and  in  rightly 
understMiding,  the  hteral  text  of  scripture,  deserve  the  greater  esteem. 
To  this  end,  he  studied  the  Hebrew,  after  he  bad  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  — a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  a  Greek.  Ho  undei-took  an 
emendation  of  the  biblical  manuscripts,  by  comparing  them  with  one 
another :  he  is  the  creator  of  sacred  literature  among  the  Christians ; 
although  his  arbitrary  principles  of  interpretation  prevented,  in  his  own 
case,  the  full  realization  of  all  those  results  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were  scattered  abroad 
by  him,  which  needed  only  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  his  own  one-sided  speculative  bent  and  his  mistaken  notions  of 
inspiration  allowed,  to  lead  to  fruitful  results. 

As  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  religious  in- 
struction continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  his  literary  labors 
on  the  scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  widening  field,  claimed  more 
of  his  attention  :  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  shared  the  task  of  catecbist 
with  his  friend  Heraclaa ;  ^ving  over  to  the  latter  the  preparatory  reli- 
^ous  instruction,  and  reserving  for  himself  the  exacter  instruction  of 
the  more  advanced,^ — a  division  of  labor  which  probably  had  reference 
to  the  two  classes  of  catechumens  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken.* 

1  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  i  5,  "  Easeh.  lib.  VI.  e,  15. 

'  See  the  words  to  Ambrosias,  T.  Evivng.        *  See  vol.  I.  p.  305. 
Joaun,  p,  92.  cited  on  a  former  occasion. 
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The  division  of  his  official  labors  in  this  department  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Lis  activity  as  a  teacher  of  the  church, 
and  to  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  the  Christian  Gno^s,  in 
a  course  of  lectures  on  that  which  was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of  education,  as  well  as  on  philosophy. 
He  expounded  to  his  pupils  all  the  ancient  philosophers  in  whom  a 
moral  and  religious  element  was  to  be  found,  and  sought  to  train  them 
to  that  mental  freedom  which  would  enable  them  everywhere  to  sepa^ 
rate  truth  from  the  mixture  of  falsehood ;  as  his  disciple,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  has  described,  in  the  account  of  Origen's  method  of  in- 
struction, which  he  has  given  in  a  work  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
Thus  he  entitled  himself  to  the  great  merit  of  difiiising  a  more  liberal 
system  of  Christian  and  scientific  education,  of  which  the  schools  that 
resulted  from  his  labors  are  the  evidence.  It  was  also  his  !ot  to  con- 
duct many,  who  had  been  drawn  to  him  solely  through  the  love  of  sci- 
ence, by  gradual  steps,  to  faith  in  the  gospel;  —  first  inspiring  in  them 
a  lon^g  after  divine  things ;  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  religions  wants  of  hu- 
man naiture ;  and  finally  exhibiting  to  them  the  doctrine  of  scripture 
concerning  divine  things,  contrasted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  His  course  of  instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on  the 
mterpretation  of  scripture,  which,  following  the  principles  unfolded  in 
the  earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  whole  theo- 
logico-philosophical  system,  or  hfe  whole  Gnosis,  in  single  investigations 
and  remarks.  Many  of  those  whom  Origen  was  enabled  thus  gradu- 
ally to  bring  to  the  knowledge  and  (o  the  love  of  the  gospel,  became 
afterwards  zealous  and  influential  teachers  of  the  church. 

Ambrosius,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  the  inend  of  Origen,  took 
special  interest  in  his  scientific  labors.  Origen  used  to  call  him  Ha 
work-driver  QpyodtuK-nis.')  He  not  only  excited  him  by  his  questions  and 
challenges  to  many  inquiries,  but  also  employed  his  great  wealth  in  pro- 
viding him  with  the  means  of  pureuing  expensive  investigations ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  made  indispensable  the  purchase  and  collation  of  manu- 
scripts. He  furnished  him  with  seven  ready  scribes,  who  were  to 
reUeve  each  other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  others  to  transcribe  every- 
thing in  a  fair  copy,  Origen  says  of  this  friend,  in  one  of  his  letters  :^ 
"  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great  diligence,  and  a  great  thirst  after 
the  divine  word,  has,  by  his  own  diligence  and  Ha  own  love  of  sacred 
science,  convinced  himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken.  He  has  so  far 
outdone  me,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coming  up  to  his  requisitions. 
The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  me  no  time  to  eat ;  and  after  meais 
I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a  season  of  rest ;  but  even  at  those  times 
I  am  compelled  to  continue  my  philological  investigations  and  the  cor- 
rection of  manuscripts.  Even  the  night  is  not  granted  me  for  repose, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  claimed  for  these  philolo^cal  inquiries.  I  will 
not  mention  the  time  from  early  in  tlic  morning  ^1  the  ninth  and  some- 
times the  tenth  hour  of  the  day ;  ^  for  all  who  take  pleasure  in  such 

1  T.  I.  opp.  ed.  de  ]a  Rue,  f.  3. 

■  Till  tliret  or  foar  o'doi^k,  P.  M.  according  to  ot 
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labors,  employ  those  hours  in  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  and  in 
reading." 

Ambr<siu3  urged  Origen,  by  the  publication  of  his  theological  labors, 
to  give  the  entire  church  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Gkiostiefl,  who  had 
first  excited  among  the  Christians  a  spirit  of  deeper  research  into  the 
things  of  God,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  a  more  profound  scriptural 
interpretation,  contrived,  by  arbitrary  allegorical  expositions,  to  intro- 
duce their  Theosophy  into  holy  writ.  The  object  last  mentioned  is 
one  which  Origen  mniself  aligns  for  his  labors,  at  the  close  of  the  fiflii 
Tojne  of  bis  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  in  partaimed 
against  the  Gnostic  Heracleon.  "As  at  present  the  heterodox,"  he 
says,  "  under  cover  of  the  Gnoais,  set  themselves  a^nst  God's  holy 
church,  and  scatter  abroad  works  of  many  volumes,  which  pronuse  to 
expound  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings ;  bo  wiU  they  succeed, 
if  we  remain  silent,  without  placing  the  sound  and  true  doctrines  by 
their  side,  to  snatoh  away  tlie  hungry  souls,  who,  for  want  <xf  wholesome 
nourishment,  hasten  to  that  which  is  forbidden." 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  hia  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the 
Paalms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah,  (of  which  writings  some  frag- 
ments only  reniain,)  hia  five  first  Tomes  on  the  gospel  of  John,  his  tract 
on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata,  and  his  work  concerning  principles.^ 
The  work  last  mentioned  derived  great  importance  from  the  struggle 
which  it  called  forth  between  opposite  tendencies  of  the  theological 
mind,  and  from  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origen 
and  of  his  school.  Platonic  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  ChristiaQ 
faith  were  then,  still  more  than  at  a  later  period,, blended,  together  in 
his  mind,  Hia  wil<toess  of  speculation  became  afterwards-  moderated 
by  the  influence  of. the  Christian  spirit..  Many  ideas  which  he  had 
thrown  out  in  this  work,  (rather  as  problems,  however,  than  aa. deci- 
sions,) he  afterwards  retracted;  although  the  principles  of  his  system 
always  remained  the  same.  He  declared  himself,  in  a  letter  subse- 
qnently  written  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  before  whom  hia  doctrinea 
had  probably  been  accused  as  heretical,  that  he  had  set  forth  many 
things  in  that  book  which  he  no  longer  acknowledged  as  true,  and  that 
his  friend  Ambrosius  had  published  it  against  his  wiU.^ 

Yet,  as  has  often  happened,  unless  there  had  been  an  outward  occar 
sion  for  it,  an  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  passions,  the  con- 
flict between  Origen  and  the  party  ofthe  church  zealots  would  nothave 
broken  out,  at  least  so  soon ;  especially  as  Origen  was  lar  from  possessing 
i3iat  pride  which  in  other  cases  so  readily  connecte  itself  with  a  theo- 
logical tendency  of  this  sort,  and  as  he  constantiy  evinced  the  utmost 
forbearance  towards  those  whose  refigioua  and  theolo^cal  principles 
difiered  from  his  own.  The  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to 
him  an  important  support ;  but  this  man,  who  was  full  of  the  hierarchi- 
cal pride,  which  in  Ihese  times  we  find  especially  rife  in  the  bishops  of 
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the  large  cities,  hacl  bis  jealousies  excited  by  the  great  reputation  of 
Origen,  and  the  honor  which  he  received  on  particular  occasions. 

Especially  the  honor  pfud  him  by  two  of  his  friends,  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  Theoctistus,  bishop 
of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  gave  no  small  umbrage.  The  haughty  Deme- 
trius had  already  taten  it  greatly  amisa  of  Uiem,  that  they  had  per- 
mitted  Origen,  when  a  layman,^  to  preach  in  their  churches.^  Yet 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  hla  Bishop,  he  returned  hack  to  Alex- 
andria, he  was  enabled  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  in  which  they 
had  previously  stood  to  each  other.  But  in  the  year  288,  he  happened 
to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on  some  ecclesiastical  business  of  which 
we  have  no  further  account.^  AVhile  upon  this  journey,  he  made  a  visit; 
to  his  friends  in  Palestine ;  iuid  these  ordained  him  as  a  presbyter  at 
Ciesarea. 

ITiis  was  a  step,  for  which  Demetrius  could  not  forgive  the  two 
bishops,  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter,  Demetrius  con- 
vened a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  from  his  own  diocese,  and  <^ 
other  Egyptian  bishops,  and  here  brought  against  Origen  that  indis- 
creet act  of  his  youth,  by  which,  we  must  allow,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  ecelesiastical  canons,  he  was  excluded  from  the  spiritual 
order.*  But  it  should  have  been  duly  conadered,  tliat  he  had  since 
become  an  entirely  different  man ;  that  he  had  long  condemned  the 
step  into  which  his  youthful  zeal  had  betrayed  him.  Yet  for  this 
reason  he  was  deprived  of  the  presbyterial  rank  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  public  teacher 
in  the  Alexandrian  church.^  Having  once  drawn  upon  himself  tlie 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  pharisaical  bishop,  he  could  enjoy  no  further 
peace  in  Alexandria.  Demetrius  did  not  stop  with  the  first  attack 
upon  him :  he  now  began  to  stigmatize  the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  hereti- 

^  See  Tol  I.  p.  197.  *  It  is  very  probable,  Ibat  the  ecelesiaslical 

s  There  were,  probably  in  the  year  S16,  law  was  already  existing,  which  we  find  in 

eertain  warlike  demonstrations  in  Alexan.  the  XVIJ.  of  the  Aposlolie  Camns,    It  was 

dfia,  aecording  to  Euseb. !.  VI.  e.  19,  which  here  by  no  means  uncoiiditiorally  forbidden, 

made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  reside  there  any  after  the  example  of  the  Old-Teslament  law, 

loneer ;  perhaps  when  Ihe  demented  Cara-  Dent.  S3,  thai  a  ennneh  should  be  chosen 

calla,  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  gare  to  the  spiritual  order;  but  expressly  defined, 

up  this  city  to  the  rapacious. and  innrderous  that  whoever  had  been  snbjecled  to  such  a 

lusts  of  his  soldiers,  ^1.  Sparlian.  1.  VI.  mischanco,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  if 

C.6.  It  may  hesupposed  that  the  fury  of  the  worthy,  might  become  an  ecclesiastic;  only 

pagan  sol'dierB   would  light  espedally  on  6  iaardv  UKpurttlH'iJac  ai/  yi/niaSu  K^Tipixic. 

Ihe  Chriiitians.     Origen  betook  himself  to  It  was  simply  designed  to  offer  a  check  (o 

Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  TJaiting  his  that  ascetic  species  of  enthusiasm, 

aneient  friends,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  (in  '  Photius  says,  it  ia  ime,  that  this  same 

Joann.  T.  VL  f  24, j  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  synod  not  only  forbade  Origen  to  exerciae 

ploringthefoDtstepsof  Jesus,  of  nis  disciples,  tlic  office  of  teacher,  but  also  to  remain  a 

and  of  the  prophets  (M  laropiav  rijv  Ixfor  resident  in  the  Alexandrian  church.    Bnt 

'l?l<iou  iiai  Tuv  iiaSt;rSiv  avToS  Kot  Tuv  npor  it  is  difficult  CO  See  how  a  bishop  at  that  time 

^rCni.)  could  enforce  this.    He  could  in  fact  only 

'  Perhaps  he  was  called  into  these  coun-  exclude  him  from  the  communion  of  the 

tries  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  with  Gnos-  church,  and  this  was  first  done  in  the  second 

tics  who  hifd  spread  there, —  hia  shill  in  syijod.  .  Moreover,  the  words  of  Origen  do 

munaging  disputes  of  this  sort  being  exten-  not  seen- '-  ■— - — ■"  ■'—'  '■'■ '—'  '■°""  r----a 

sivGly  known.    His  disputation  witit  Can-  -to  leave 
didus  the  Valcntinian,  the  acts  o!  which  are 
cited  by  Jerome,  might  lead  us  to  infer  tliis. 
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cal  —  a  proceeding  for  wMcL,  perhaps,  some  assertions  of  the  latter, 
ia  his  disputations  with  the  Gnostics,  bad  given  fresh  occasion.^ 

Tet  from  the  resources  of  hia  own  inner  life  he  drew  sufficient  peace 
of  mind  to  complete  his  fifth  Tome  on  the  goape!  of  John,  amid  the 
storms  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  saya,^  Jesus  commanded  the  winds 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea ;)  when  he  finally  concluded  to  leave  that 
city,  and  to  take  refuge  wilJi  his  fiiends  at  CEesarea  in  Palestine.  But 
the  persecutions  of  Demetrius  followed  him  even  there.  The  bishop 
now  seized  on  a  pretext,  which  would  enable  him  easily  to  find  allies 
in  Egypt  and  out  of  Egypt;  inasmuch  as  the  prevaiUng  dogmatic 
spirit,  in  many  parts  of  the  church,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  ideal- 
istio  tfindency  of  Origen's  school,  and  inasmuch  as  the  work  wtpi  ipxCiv 
would  furnish  such  abundant  materials  for  the  charge  of  heresy.  At  a 
more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  Demetrius  excluded  Origen, 
as  a  heretic,  from  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  the  synod  issued 
against  him  a  violent  invective.  To  this  document  Origen  alludes, 
when,  in  commencing  once  more  at  Csesarea  the  continuation  of  his 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  he  says :  "  That  God  who  once  led 
his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had  also  delivered  him  from  that  land ;  but  his 
enemy,  in  this  recent  letter,  truly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  had  assailed  him  with  the  utmost  virulence,  and  roused  against 
Hm  all  the  winds  of  mahce  in  Egypt."  ^ 

1  Aa  we  might  infBr  from  the  diapntatioti  The  chnroh  laws  respecting  these  matters 

with  Candidas  the  Valenlinian.   Hieronym.  were  at  that  lime,  pevhap9,slili  Eovagne,that 

adv.  Rufln.  lib.  II.  f.  414,  voL  IV.  Alexander  might  suppose  he  had  every  right 

*  In  Joann.  T.  VI.  4  1-  to  ordain  a  man  who  belonged  to  another 

*  We  are  in  want  of  connected  and  trust-  diocese;  and  yet  Demetrius  might  loot  upon 
worthy  accounts  respecting  these  events,  so  this  as  an  invasion  on  the  rights  of  hia  epis- 
pregnant  of  consequences.  We  can  onl;  copal  otGce.  At  any  rate,  however,  this  was 
endeavour,  by  a  combination  of  particulars,  no  sufficient  reason  for  excommunicating 
lo  trace  the  fiicts  of  (he  case  as  they  really  Origen.  The  participation  of  odier  churches 
occurred.  It  is  certun,  iudced,  from  the  inthisattockupon  him;  the  brand  ofhen^y, 
intimation  which  Eusehlus  gives,  and  from  which  Origen  continued  to  bear  even  after 
Origen's  words,  which  have  already  been  his  death ;  his  own  language  in  jnstiflcatLon 
cited,  concerning  that  indiscretion  of  hia  of  himself,  in  the  Utter  already  cited,  ad- 
youth,  that  the  latter  was  then  urged  against  dressed  to  the  Boman  bishop  Fabiau  (as  he 
him  i  but  this  conid  be  employed  only  aa  a  bad  also  vmtlen  to  other  bishops  in  vindi- 
reason  tor  exclading  htm  From  the  clerical  cation  of  his  orthodoxy,  Enseb.  1.  VI.  c 
office.  The  other  steps  against  him  must  36;)  —  all  conspire  to  show,  that  his  doclrmes 
have  originated  in  some  other  compl^nt.  were  the  cause  of  his  excommunication. 
Photius,  who  had  read  the  Apology  of  Pam-  We  see  also  from  what  Jerome  cites,  I.  II. 
philus  in  behalf  of  Origen,  says,  it  is  true,  adr.  KuHn,  f.  411,  and  front  the  letter  of 
Cod.  ]lS,that  Demetrius  accused  him  of  hav-  Origen  against  Demetrius,  that  he  was  ac- 
ingnndertakenlhejoumey  to  Athena  without  cused  of  errors  in  his  sptem  of  faith;  since 
hispermission,and  ofhavingcausedhimeelf,  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
on  this  journey  undertaken  withoat  his  per-  having  asserted  [hat  Satan  would  one  day 
mission,  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter, — whiiJi  become  holv,  —  although  we  cannot  well 
eertainly  would  have  been  an  infraction  of  understand  dow  he  conld  deny  this  assertion, 
the  laws  of  the  church  on  the  part  of  Origen,  which  is  necessarily  grounded  in  his  system, 
as  well  as  of  the  bishops.  But  if  Demetrius  Rufinus  dtes  passages  from  one  of  Origen's 
bronght  this  charge  against  Origen,  still  it  lcttersofvindication,addressed  tohisfriends 
may  be  asked,  whether  he  had  any  CTonnds  in  Alexandria ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
for  it.  We  see  from  the  citation  of  Jerome,  a  forged  protocol,  pretending  to  give  an 
de  vir.  illustr.  c  G2,  that  Alexander,  bishop  account  of  a  disputation  held  between  him 
of  Jerusalem,  had  to  allege  against  Demc-  and  the  heretics,  had  excited  surprise  at  hia 
trins,  the  fact  that  he  had  ordained  Origen  on  doctrinal  positions,  even  among  his  friends 
the  authority  of  an  epislola  formata,  which  in  Palestine.  They  had  despatched  a  roes- 
Orig'en  bronght  with  him  from  his  bishop,  senger  after  him  to  Athens,  and  requested 
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This  personal  qnairel  became  iioir  a  conflict  between  tlie  opposite 
doctrinal  parties.  The  churches  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phcenicia,  and 
Achaia,  took  the  side  of  Origen:  the  church  of  Rome  declared  agaJost 
hini.^  How  Origen  judged  of  those  who  stigmatized  him  as  a  heretic, 
appears  from  a  remark,^  which  he  mates  after  citing  1  Corinth.  1 ;  25: 
"If/  had  said,"  he  observes,  "  the  foolishness  of  God,  how  would  the 
lovers  of  censure^  accuse  me!  How  should- 1  be  accused  by  them,  even 
though  I  had  said  a  thousand  times- what  they  themselves  hold  to  be 
true,  yet  had  not  rightly  said  this  single  thing,  — how  should  I  he  ac- 
cused by  them  for  sayingj  'the  foolishness  of  God'!"  In  hia  letter  of 
vindication  against  the  synod  which  had  excommunicated  him,  lie  quotes 
some  of  the  denuncialions  of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests  and 
potentates,  and  then  adds :  "  But  -we  should  far  rather  pity  than  hate 
them,  far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  them ;  for  we  are  made  to 
bless,  and  not  to  curse."* 

The  efforts  of  Origen'a  enemies  only  contribnted  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  his  activity.  His  removal  to  Palestine  was  certainly  important  in 
its  consequences,  an  opfiOEtumty  being  thus  given  him  of  laboring  also 

from  him  the  original  of  tbe  protocol.    Abo  -  the  course  of  those  biehops  who  were  filled 

Erotoeols  of  (his  sort  had  be«ii  dispelled  as,  with  (he  spirit  of  a  priestl;  caste  and  hie- 
a  as  Borne.  Vid.  Rnfln.  de  adalteratitme  rarchic^  pride,  and  of  wltom  be  says,  applj- 
librorum  Origenis,  in  opp.  Hieronym.- T.  V.  ing  to  them  the  pass^e  in  Mattn.  21 :  16: 
f.  251,  ed,  Martionay.  Although  Rutin  is  "As  these  scribes  and  priests  were  censnia- 
not  a  Eiithful  translator,}^  this  cannot  have  ■  ble  accordil^  to  the  letter  of  the  hislorj,  so, 
b«en  a  story  wholly  invented  bj  himself,  in  the  spirimal  application  of  this  passage, 
The  disputations  with  the  Gnostics;  more-  there  may  be  mmy  a  blame-worthy  high- 
over,  could  not  fail  to  famish  occasions,  priest,  who  (itils  to  adorn  his  episropnl  i\g- 
whichi  would  bring  out  prominently  the  nitj  by  his  life,  and  lo  put  on  Ine  Urimand 
peculiar  religious  opinions  of  Origcii;  and  Tharaminl,{the  £^  and  fliaAt.Exod.  28.) 
every  oppoctnnitj  of  making  hfa  orthodoxy  These,  while  they  behold  the  wonderful 
suspected  in  bisoiTDchurch,must:have  been  things  of  God,  despise  the  babes  and 
eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  found  in  si|ckUngs  in  the  chnrch,  who  sing  pruses 
him  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  to  God  and  his  Christ.  They  are  dis- 
''Hieronym.  ep^'29,  ad  Panlum !  Dam-  pleased,  at  ihcir  ^iritntil  prioress,  and 
natus  a.Demetrio  episcoi>Q,  exceptis  Pains-  complain,  of  them  to  Jesus,  as  if  theydid 
linffi  et  Arabia  et  Phteniciw  atque  Aghalw  wrong  when  they  do  no  wrong.  They  ask 
saeerdotibuB.  In  damnationom  ejna  coii-  Jesus, 'Hearestthoa  what  these  say  1'  And 
EeutiCurbs  Koma:  ipsa  eontia  hone  coglc  this  we  shall  bettor  understand,  if  we  coD- 
senatum.  To  be  sure,  he  adds  to  this :  n^n  aider  liow  bflcu  it  happens,  that  men  of 
propter  dogmatnm  novitatem ;  non  propter  ardent  minds,  who  hazard  their  liberty  in 
hxrcsin,  sed  qnia  gloriam  eloquentiee  ejus  bold  confessions  before  the  Heathen,  who 
et  sdeotiie  ferre  non  polerant  But  this  is.  despise  danger,  who  with  all  constancy  lead 
not  fact;  it  is  the  subjective  interpretation  lives  of  the  strictest  continence  and  severest 
of  modvcs,  according  to  interests  which  austcrily, — how  often  sneh  men,  who  are 
Jerome  at  that  time  esponscd.  Compare,  riide,  however,  in  cheic  expressions,  ilSiuTai 
moreover,  the  remark  made  in  the  cass  qf  r^  ^£ci,)  ore  calumniated  by  these  blame- 
Tertnllian.  worthy  high-priests  as  disorganizers,  —  how 
^  Horn,  Vni.  in  Jerem.  }  8.  often  they  are  accused  by  them  before  Jesus, 
°  Ol  fi2aiTirK.  as  if  tliey  ihcmselvea  behaved  better  than 
*  See  I.e.  Hieronym. I. lY.f.  411.  Comp.  such  honest  and  good  children.  But  Jesna 
what  Origen  says  against  the  signiUcaney  tesUHes  in  laxor  of  the  children,  and  on  the 
of  unjust  eiicoRimnnication,  see  vol.  I.  p.  219.  other  hand  accuses  the  high-priests  of  igno- 
Comp.  also  in  Matth.  T,XV1.  j  a5,.f.445.  ranee,  saying.  '  Have  ye  not  read;  Ont  of 
(he  words  in  which  we  discern  the  lealous  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
opponent  of  hierarchy,  who  was  able  to  dia-  ordained  praise?  '"  It  might  well  bo,  that 
cover  the  pious  disposidon  even  when  hid-  Origen  herehad  before  his  mind's  eye,  Deme- 
den  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  trius  and  similar  bi-thops,  who  were  inclined 
and,  whei'cvpr  it  appeared,  embraced  it  in  to  judge  with  the  greatest  severity,  those 
bis  love.    Diiierent  from  this,  however,  was  errors  which  proceeded  oat  of  a  pious  zeal. 
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from  that  point,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  liberal  scientific  spirit  in  the 
church ;  and  long  were  the  trace*  of  his  activity  to  be  discerned  in 
these  districts.  Here,  too,  a  circle  of  young  men  gathered  around 
him,  who  were  trained  under  his  influence  to  fill  the  pests  of  theolo- 
gians and  church-teachers.  To  the  number  of  these  belongs  that 
active  and  laborious  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Gregory,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  Here  Origen  prosecuted  Lis 
literary  undertakings.  Here  he  composed,  among  other  works,  the 
treatise,  already  noticed,  on  the  Utihty  of  Prayer,  and  on  the  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrosius. 
Here  he  maintained  an  active  correspondence  jvith  the  most  distin- 
guished church-teachers  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia ;  and  he 
was  often  invited  to  assist  at  dehberations  on  the  concerns  of  foreign 
churches. 

Durmg  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thraeian,  in  which  two  of 
Origen's  friends,  the  presbyter  Protoctetus,  of  Csesarea,  and  Ambro- 
sius, had  much  to  sufier,  he  addressed  to  these  confessors,  who  were 
awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their  trials,  his  treatise  on  Marti/rdom. 
He  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness  in  confession ;  he  fortifies  their  reso- 
lution by  the  promises  of  scripture,  and  takes  pains  to  refute  those 
sophisms  which  might  be  employed  to  palliate  the  denial  of  a  faith 
grounded  in  facts  ;  as,  for  example,  when  Gnostics,  who  held  outward 
things  to  be  of  no  importance,  and  pagan  statesmen,  who  were  wont  to 
regard  everything  solely  from  the  political  point  of  view,  sought  alike 
to  persuade  the  Christians,  that,  mthout  violating  their  private  convic- 
tions, which  no  one  wished  to  deprive  them  of,  they  might  join  in  those 
merely  outward  ceremomes  of  the  state  religion.  Although  that  moral- 
ity, ^ming  at  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  human  pasKons,  con- 
cerning the  connection  of  which  with  Origen's  whole  mode  of  thinking 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  this  book^ 
and  also  those  false  notions  of  martyrdom  as  an  opus  operatum,  — 
which,  infused  into  him  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  tiie  church  in  his 
time,  were  incorporated  with  several  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas, —shine 
through  the  surface ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  energy  of  his  unwaver- 
ing trust  and  of  bis  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  gospel  faith,  finely  expressea 
itself  in  this  work.  Says  he  to  the  two  confessors ;  ^  "  I  could  wish  that 
you,  too,  in  the  whole  confUet  that  is  before  you,  mindful  of  the  great 
reward  reserved  in  heaveu  for  those  who  suSer  persecution  and 
reproach  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  and  of  the  Son  of  man,  might 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  tiie  aposties  once  rejoiced,  when  they  were 
found  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ.  But  should 
ever  anguish  enter  your  souls,  may  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  dwells  with- 
in you,  say,  tempted  though  you  may  be  on  your  part  to  disturb  it, 
'  Why  troublest  thou  me,  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  ?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance  and  my  God,'  Ps.  42  :  5.     May  it,  however,  never  be 

1  This  is  seen  partienlarly  in  Origen's    referred  lo  not  allowing  him  to  take  them 
artifieiitl  way  of  expliuning  the  words  spok-     according  to  their  nsitural  sense 
en  bj  Christ  in  his  agonj ;  the  spirit  above        ^  M- 
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troubled,  but  even  before  tlie  tiibunal  itself,  and  under  the  naked  sword 
aimed  at  jour  necks,  be  preserved  by  that  peace  of  God  which  pasaeth 
all  understanding,"  He  says  to  them,  in  another  place :  ^  "  Since  the 
Word  of  God  ^  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  Heb.  4  :  12  ;  so 
let  this  divine  Word,  especially  now,  cause  to  reign  in  our  souls,  as  he 
did  in  his  apostles,  tliat  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding ;  but  he 
has  cast  the  sword  between  the'image  of  the  earthly  and  the  image  of 
the  heavenly  within  us,  that  he  may  for  the  present  receive  our  heav- 
enly man  to  himself;  and  then,  when  we  have  attained  so  far  as  that 
we  need  to  experience  no  more  separation,^  that  he  may  make  us  alto- 
gether heavenly.  And  he  came,  not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  also 
to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  concerning  which  he  says :  '  What  would  I 
rather,  than  that  it  be  already  kindled  V  Luke  12  :  49,  May  this  fire, 
then,  be  kindled  even  in  you,  and  consume  every  earthly  feeling  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized  with  that  baptism  of  which 
Jesus  spake,*  And  thou,  (Ambrosius,)  who  hast  a  wife  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord :  '  Whoever 
Cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  father,  mother,  wife,  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  But  both  of  you  be  mind- 
ful of  the  words :  '  If  any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his 
own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  " 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  same  persecution  which  induced  Origen  to 
leave  for  awhile  the  place  where  he  had  hitherk)  resided.  The  perse- 
cution at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to  escape  from  it, 
by  fleeing  to  other  districts,  where  tranquillity  happened  to  prevail, 
Origen  repaired  to  Ca^sarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  visited  his  friend, 
the  bishop  Firmilian,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing on  scientific  and  theological  subjects,^ 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  persecution 
broke  out  in  Cappadocia,®  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  to  the 
house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  who  concealed  and  entertained 
him  in  her  dwelhag  during  the  space  of  two  years.  It  was  here  he 
made  a  discovery,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  his  literary  un- 
dertakings. He  had  been  employed  for  years  on  a  work  which  was 
to  contribute  both  to  the  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  which  was  the  translation  chiefly  used 
in  the  church,  being  regarded  by  many  Christians,  who  followed  the 
old  Jewish  legend,  as  inspired,  and  of  which  the  different  manuscripts 
varied  considerably  from  each  other  in  their  readings, — and  also  to  the 
improvement  of  this  translation  itself,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
ancient  versions,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Origen,  who  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  disputing  with  Pagans  and  Jews  on  religious 

I  ^  37.  *  They  occasionallj  vLsited.  each  other  for 

^  He  undcrslands  this  of  the  Logos.  the  parposs  of  conversing  on  theological 

^No  separation  oF  the  godlike  and  the  topics.    Euscb.  1  VL  c.  27, 

nngodlike.  •  See  vol.  I.  p.  126. 

*LukeI2:  50. 
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matters,  had  found,  as  he  says  himself,  by  his  own  cxperiunce,  how 
aecesaary  waa  an  acciuaiatance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Teata- 
menfc,  to  avoid  laying  one's-self  open  to  the  Jews,  who  ridiculed  the 
ignorance  of  those  Gentilo  Christians  that  disputed  with  them,  when 
they  cited  passages  &om  the  Alexandrian  version  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  showed  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
passages  which  were  to  be  found  m  the  Hebrew  only,^  He  had  there- 
fore employed  the  wealth  of  his  friend  Ambrosina,  and  availed  himself 
of  his  own  frequent  journeys,  to  collect  various  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrian  version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  still 
e  to  procure.  Thus  he  had,  for  example,  in  ransacking  every 
■,  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ancient  translation,  not  before 
known  to  exist,  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  now  fell  out, 
that  this  Juliana  had  become  heiress  to  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite 
Symmaehas,  who  had  lived  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
and  among  these  writings  Origen  found  both  his  commentary  on  the 
gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  (d'ayyilim  narH  'Ejlpaiooc,^}  and  his 
version  of  the  OM  Testament.^  He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a  com- 
pletion the  great  work  of  collating  the  ancient  versions  still  extant,  and 
of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  test.* 

^Orig.  ep.  ad  Africmi.  ^  S,:  Tomuttc  See  the  Inlrodiietions  to  the  Old  Tests- 

oJmjf  ti/iuv  Tijf  n-pdf  airoili  iv  raic  ^rieeai  menL   We  shall  merely  cite  here  the  words 

iropflUKtuijfj  oi  naTa^paoivovntv,  rAS  lic  Iflor  of  Origen  himself  respecting  ihe  compori- 

abT<x.^,  yehaaooTrH  riOi:  iSjri  Tw  iOvuv  ma-  son  inatilnied  by  hira  botween  the  Alesan- 

lEuomif,  (If  t'  iJ,?)fi5  xai  Trap'  airoi^  iva-  drian  version  and  the  other  ancient  trnnsla- 

yefpnu)dra  ayvomivTac.  tions  of  the  OM  Testament.    After  havinff 

^  The  words  of  Eusebin^,  1.  VI.  c  17,  re-  spoken,  (Commentar.  in  Matth.  f.  381.)  of 

spcc^nz  the  work  of  Svmmachas,  are:  '£>'  the  dilfereaces  in  the  copies  of  the  Sew 

olf  Joke!  irpdf  rfl  xaril  MarSaiov  imreivo/ie-  Testament,  which  had  arisen  partly  from 

vo;  cvayyaion  r^  isiriXaaiviii'  alpsaiv  [tuv  the  negligence  and  partly  from  the  aibitra- 

'E^uwiuav)  Kpinvvav.    As  be  snbsequently  iy  critidsm  of  the  irnnecribers,  he  adds : 

classes  this  ivork  with  the  commentaries  of  "  As  regards  the  differences  between  the 

Symmachna^  on  the  acrlptares.  (Ip/nivslac  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have,  with 

etc  Tiir  ypai^ac,)  one  might  be  led  to  sup-  God's  help,  found  a  means  of  adjusting 

pose  it  was  some  writing  of  his,  in  which  them,  by  ndng  the  other  translations  as  our 

he  expounded  this  gospel,  or  rather  the  criterion.    Wherever  in  the  version  of  the 

Ebionitic  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  Seventy  anything  was  doubtful  on  account 

which  resembled  it^  and  employed  it  to  of  the  differences  of  the  manuscripts,  we 

prove  the  Ebionitic  doctrines ;  bntthe  Greek  have  retained  that  which  coincided  with  the 

phrase,   iiraTeivea&ai   npoc   ti,   connected  other  translations ;  and  many  passages,  not 

with  Kparivav,  favors  much  rather  the  sup-  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  we  have 

portion,  that  a  wriUng  is  here  meant  which  marked  with  an  obelisk,  (the  critical  siirn  of 

attacked  the  gospel  of  Matthew  hy  assom-  omission,)  not  daring  wholly  to  omit  ibem. 

Ing  the  gennineness  of  the  Ebionitic  reVis-  But  some  passages  we  haro  noted  with  an 

ion  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  asterisk,  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  that  such 

*  Palladina  (In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  passages,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Seven- 
eentnry)  relates,  in  his  history  u  the  monks,  ty,  bate  been  added  by  ns  tioax  the  other 
(Aavaiaiia,)  c.  147,  that  hshitd  found  in  an  translations  coinciding  with  the  Hebrew 
old  manuscript,  comli^  from  Origeu,  the  text;  and  in  order  that  irbocver  is  m  in- 
nords  written  in  his  own  hand,  giving  the  dined,  tnoji  receive  ihem  itilo  the  text,  (I  sup- 
account  cited  in  the  text  True,  this  Pal-  pose  that  the  reading  should  he  jrpD^^rnij) 
ladius  is  a  witness  liable  to  some  suspicion  but  whoever  takes  any  offence  at  them,  may 
on  account  of  bis  credulity;  hut  in  this  case  receive  or  not  receive*  them,  as  he  pleases, 
we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him,  espe-  From  ihess  lost  words,  we  see  bow  much 
dally  as  bis  testimony  agrees  with  the  nar-  Origin  had  to  fear  from  those  who  were 
ralive  of  Ensebiiis,  I.  VI.  c.  17.  ready  at  once  to  accuse  any  one  that  de- 

*  The  Hcxapla :  to  sav  anything  more  parted  fi-om  the  traditional  ond  cnstomary 
concerning  this  ivork  and  iLindred  works  of  route,  of  falsifying  the  aocred  scriplnres. 
Ori^n,  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose. 
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After  the  assassination  of  Maximin,  and  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Gordian,  in  the  year  238,  Origen  was  enabled  to  return  once 
more  to  Cseaarea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier  labors. 

Long  before,  while  he  resided  at  Alexandria,  the  church  of  Greece, 
■where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  had  sent  for  him  to  advise  with 
ihem  on  some  ecclesiastical  matters :  he  now  probably  received  a  second 
invitation  of  the  same  kind.  His  way  led  him  through  Nicomedia  in 
Bithynia,  where  he  spent  several  days  with  hia  old  friend  Ambrosius, 
who,  if  the  narrative  of  Jerome  is  correct,  had  meanwhile  become  dea- 
con ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  had  hia  appointment  in  the  church 
of  that  city,  or  whether  he  had  come  thither  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
Origen.  There  he  received  a  letter  from  another  friend,  Jidiua  Afri- 
canus,  one  of  the  distinguished  learned  Christians  of  that  age.^  Ori- 
gen, in  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanus, 
had  cited  the  story  of  Susanna,  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian 
version,  as  a  part  of  genuine  scripture,  belonging  to  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel. In  this  letter,  equally  characterized  by  the  moderate,  respectful 
tone  of  literary  controversy,  and  by  the  unbiassed  freedom  of  criticism, 
Africanus  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  asked  for 
further  explanations.  Origen  replied  in  a  fiJl  and  elaborate  letter  from 
Nicomedia.  Not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  Africanus,  he  labored  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  version  and  collection  of  the 
sacred  writings.  It  is  well  worth  observing,  how  the  free  inquiring 
Diind  of  Origen,  out  of  a  misconceived  piety,  perhaps,  too,  rendered 
timid  by  the  convulsions  which,  in  spite  of  his  own  wil!,  he  had  occar 
Koned  in  the  church,  took  refiige  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition 
preserved  pure  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  Providence.  "  But 
ought  not  that  Pi-ovidence,"  says  he,^  "  which  in  the  sacred  writings  haa 

1  Ho  vts  then  »,  very  aged  mHn,iiBia  evi-  letter,  pnblishefl  bj'  Eouth,  reliquLs  sacra, 

dent  I'lom  the  Cuet,  that  he  conld  address  toL  II.  p.  115.    He  controverts  here  those 

Origen,  who  was  now  fifty,  by  the  title,  who  asserted,  that  these  dilTerent  genealo- 

"my  son."    His  usual  place  of  residence  gias  had  been  given  merely  for  the  purpose 

was  probably  the  ancient  and  rained  city  of  of  demoiistrating;  in  this  way  the  tmth,  that 

Emmaus  or  Sicopolis  in  Palestine,  (so  call-  Christ  was  at  once  King  and  High  Priest, 

ed  by  the  Romans  after  the  Jewish  war,  and  being  descended  front  the  royal  and  priest- 

0  ho  confounded  with  the  Emmans  of  ly  families      ■'■■'■  -   .  . 


namely,  176  stadia  from  .Terusalem.)  The  theoir  of  "pious  frand."  "God  forbid," 
inhabitants  of  this  rained  place  chose  him  says  he,  "  that  tbe  opinion  sbonid  ever  pre- 
ss their  delegate  to  the  emperor  Heliogaba-  vail  in  the  church  of  Christ,  that  any  false 
lu3,  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  from  that  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ's  glory." 
emperor  the  restoration  of  their  city,  a  mia-  M^  6r/  Kparoi^  toiOSto!  /loyof  ip  ^KKiijoip 
sion  in  which  he  was  aupcessfnl.  Hieronym.  Xpicroi,  6n  idefiiioi;  aiyneiTai  eif  aivav  Kal 
de  vir.  illuelr,  c.  63.  He  is  known  as  the  io^o^iav  SpurroS. ,  Eaaebins  ascribes  to 
first  author  of  a'  Christian  Hiaiorv  of  the  hira  a  work  which  contained  a  sort  of  lite- 
worM.  (his  j;potm)'pa^a  in  five  books,  vid.  rary  omniana,  after  the  fashion  of  Ihe^nsci- 
Buseb.  I.  VI.  c.  31.)  Tliis  work,  of  which  entific  P^Ustoriei  of  those  times,  entitled 
onr  only  knowledge  is  derivett  from  the  use  the  xeuToi.  A  great  deal,  however,  as- 
made  of  it  by  other  writers,  and  from  frag-  crihcd  to  him  in  the  fragments  of  this  work, 
wents,  undo'nbtedly  had  its  origin  in  an  does  not  accord  with  the  views  and  prind- 
apologelic  aim.  He  is  known,  again,  on  pies  which  should  belong  to  this  man.  ac- 
ecronnt  of  hia  letter  to  Aris^des,  on  the  cording  to  what  we  otherwise  know  of  him. 
inelhod  of  reconciling  the  differences  be-  It  were  certainly  the  most  natural  hypolhe- 
iwecn  the  genealogies  of  Jesns  in  Matthew  sis,  that  he  wrote  this  work  l>efore  his  habits 
and  Luke,  of  which  Eusehius,  Hist  lib.  I.  of  thinking  had  become  decidedly  Chris- 
O.  7,  has  preserved  to  us  a  fragment.  There  tlan. 
jg  another  remaritable  fragment  of  the  same  '  c.  4. 
VOL.  I.                                    60 
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^ven  the  means  of  edification  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  to  have  cared 
for  those  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for  whom  Christ  died —  Christ, 
the  Son  of  that  Grod  who  b  love,  and  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
gave  him  up  for  ua  all,  that  he  might  with  him  freely  ^ve  us  all  things  ? 
Besides,  consider  whether  it  is  not  well  to  think  of  Siose  words,  '  Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmark,  which  thy  fathera  have  set.'  "  Prov, 
22:  28.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  although  he  by  no  means  ne- 
glect«d  the  other  ancient  translations,  yet  he  had  bestowed  pecuUar  dili- 
gence on  the  Alexandrian  version,  that  it  might  not  aeem  as  if  he 
wished  to  introduce  into  the  church  any  falsifying  innovation ;  and  that 
he  might  give  no  pretext  to  those  who  sought  occasion  for,  and  took  de- 
light in,  accusing  and  calummating  the  men  who  were  universally 
known  and  held  an  important  place  in  the  church.^  Origen's  journey 
terminated  at  Athens,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  finished  his  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel,  and  began  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  occupied  with  theological  labors.  Under 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  whose  family  he  was  on  terras  of 
correspondence,  he  wrote  the  work  against  Celsus,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  other 
treatises.  When  he  was  mxty  years  of  age,  he  now  for  the  first  time 
permitted  hia  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers.  In 
what  high  consideration  he  stood  with  the  churches  of  these  countries, 
ia  evident  from  the  fact,  that  on  important  ecclesiastical  questions, 
where  it  was  difiicult  to  come  at  a  decision,  the  opinion  of  Origen  was 
consulted  by  synods  of  bishops.  A  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryl- 
lus,  the  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  we 
have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion.  We  may  here  mention  as  another 
instance  of  this  kind,  that  a  controversy  had  been  excited  by  a  party 
among  tho  Arabian  Christians,  who  asserted,  that  the  human  soul  died 
with  the  body,  and  that  it  was  to  be  revived  only  with  the  body  at  the 
resurrection,  —  an  an  dent  Jewish  notion.  Perhaps,  too,  in  these  dis- 
tricts, whose  situation  brought  them  into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it 
was  no  new  doctrine,  but  the  one  which  had  prevailed  there  from  an- 
cient times ;  and  perhaps  it  was  first  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Origen,  —  in  whose  system  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  is  related  to  God,  held  an  important  place,  — 
that  tins  latter  doctrine  now  became  here  the  more  general  one,  and 
the  small  party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion,  appeared  to  be 
heretical ;  if  the  case  really  was,  that  the  prevailmg  voice  had  expressed 
it-self  thus  early  against  them.^  Hence  it  is  explained,  how  the  con- 
vention of  a  great  ^lod  came  to  bo  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  these  disputes.     As  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement, 


1  'Ilia  1^  n  jrapaxapaneiv  Soxoliifiev  Toif  jodge  concerning  Ibe  controversio  of  these 

Ctt!)  tAv  ovpavtn'  tsuXjiaiaif   xnl  irpojiaaeic  times  too  much  according  to  his  own  Sub- 

Hiupev  TOif  ftroCffw  itfop/iac,  idewvai  Toijf  jective  views  and  the  choi-ch  orthodoxv  of 

h  /lEO^  auico^vrciv  Kat  tuv  iiafairo/icvaii  his  age,  when  he  repreacnla  tlie  defenders 

iv  7-u  KOina  Konjyopsiv,  of  this  ojiinion  us  men  eenerally  ai'linowl- 

^  Enaeb.  lib.  VI.  c.  32.  edged  to  be  teachers  of  error  and  propagn- 

'Easebias   (1.  VI.  c.  37)   may  perhaps  tors  of  a  new  docHioe. 
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Origen  was  sent  for  ;  and  it  was  brought  about  by  bis  influence,  tbat 
the  opponents  of  the  soul's  natural  immortality  confessed  and  renounced 
their  error. 

Origen,  who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by  a  great 
part  of  the  church  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  and  enemy  to  the  evangeli- 
cal  scheme  of  faith,  is  said  in  the  last  days  of  a  life  consecrated  t«  labor 
and  conflict  in  behalf  of  that  which  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  have  refuted  by  his  conduct  the  accusations  of  his  adversar 
ries,  and  shown  how  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  faith,  —  how 
he  belonged  to  that  number  who  are  willing  to  hate  even  their  o^vn  life 
for  the  Lord's  sake. 

As  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, was  directed  particularly  against  those  men  who  were  distinguished 
among  the  Christiana  for  their  station,  their  wealth,  or  their  know- 
ledge, and  their  activity  in  promulgating  the  faith,'  it  was  natural  that 
such  a  man  as  Origen  should  become  a  shinbg  mark  for  fanatical  cru- 
elty. After  a  steadfast  confession,  he  was  thrown  mif>  prison ;  and 
here  it  was  attempted,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  Deciaji  perse- 
cution, to  overcome  the  infirmity  of  age,  by  exquisite  and  gradually 
increasing  tortures.  But  the  faith  which  he  bore  at  heart,  sustained 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  gave  biro  power  to  withstand  every  trial. 
Afler  having  sufiered  so  much,^  he  wrote  from  his  prison  a  letter  full  of 
consolation,  of  encouragement  for  others.  The  circumstances  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  which  contributed  first  fo  moderate,  and  then  to  bring 
wholly  to  an  end,  this  persecution,  procured  finely  for  Origin  aJso  free- 
dom and  repose.  Yet  the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone,  served 
perhaps  to  hasten  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  254,'  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theological  culture  was  no  longer  connected 
with  his  person,  but  continued  to  spread  independently  of  the  man, 
through  his  writings  and  his  scholars,  not  without  continual  conflict  with 
the  minds  of  the  opposite  tendency.  The  friends  of  Chiliasm,  of  the 
gross  literal  method  of  scripture  interpretation,  and  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic and  anthropopathie  mode  of  representing  divine  things  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrinal 
tradition,  were  opponents  to  the  school  of  Origen.  The  conflict  between 
these  antagonistic  directions  of  mind  presents  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  theological  development  at  the  close  of  this 
period.     We  shall  here,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at  the  church  which 

1  The  personie  insignes.  written  by  Origen  after  the   perseculion, 

s  Euseb,  I.  VI,  c,  39.  coneorning  tlie  genuineness  of  which,  how- 

'  Eoseb.  I.  VII.  e.  2.     According  to  Pho-  ever,  Pholius  was  not  fully  couTinced.   But 

tins,  cod.  lis,  there  were  two  different  re-  according  to  what  Kuaebiug  sajs,  in  ihe 

porls  concerning  ibe  manner  and  lime  of  aliovc-ciled  pasenge  of  his  Church  Hislo- 

Origen'a  dealh.     PKmphilua,and  many  oth-  rj,  —  whoundoubtedlyfoliowedthemicount 

ers  who  had  been  personiilly  acqiminted  of  his  friend  and  teacher Pnmphilus. — it  can 

wi^  Origen,  reported  that  he  died  as  a  mar-  hariJIy  be  snpposed  that  Pamphilus  really 

tyr,  BC  Cffisarea,  under  the  Dccian  pereecn-  reported  any  such  thing.    Periiaps  Fhotiua 

tion.    Others  reported,  tbat  he  lived  till  the  misunderstood  Pamphilas,  whea  the  latter 

linlca  of  Gallns  and  Votusianus,  and  then  meant  simply  confession  under  torture,  or 

died  at  Tyre,  and  was  there  buried ;  which  perhaps  was  apcaking  of  the  indirect  conte 

account  was  confinned  also  by  the  lei  ters  gncnco  of  those  sajjinngs  to  Origen. 
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was  the  original  seat  of  Origen's  activity,  namely,  the  church  oi  Alex- 
andria and  of  Egypt. 

Origen  tad  here  left  behind  him  disciples,  who  continued  to  lahor  on 
in  his  own  spirit,  although  with  lesB  of  the  zeal  for  speculation,  Deme- 
triua  the  birfiop  was,  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  rather  the 
personal  enemy  of  Origen,  t£an  the  enemy  of  his  theological  direction 
of  mind :  his  attack  upon  the  latter  had  probably  been  only  a  pretext. 
Heiice  he  permitted  the  disciples  of  Origen  to  continue  their  labors 
without  disturbance ;  and  he  himself  died  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
these  controversies,  in  the  same  year  231. 

Heraelaa,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Origen,  —  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  catechetical  school, — succeeded  Demetrius  in  the  episcopal 
office.  Heraclas  was  succeeded  ~-  in  the  year  247  —  as  catechist, 
and  afterwards  as  bishop,  by  Dionysiv^,  another  worthy  disciple  of  Ori- 
gen, who  always  retained  his  love,  and  respect  for  Mm,  and  when  he 
was  in  prison,  under  the  Decian  persecution,  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
of  consolation.  Dionysius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  had  come  to  the  faith 
in  the  gospel  in  the  way  of  free  examination,  ~  having  searched  im- 
partially through  aU  the  systems ;  and  hence  he  remained  true  to  this 
principle,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  teacher  of  the  church.  He  read 
and  examined  without  prejudice  all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and 
rejected  their  systems  only  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  refute  them  by  argu- 
ments. A  presbyter  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which 
might  accrue  to  has  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of  perusing  so 
many  godless  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  him  assurance, 
that  he  needed  not  to  be  disturbed  by  that  fear.  He  believed  that  he 
had  heard  a  voice,  saying  to  him :  "  Read  whatever  falls  into  thy  hands, 
for  thou  art  capable  of  judging  and  proving  all  things ;  and  from  the 
first  this  has  been  to  thee  the  occasion  of  faith."  By  this  encourage- 
ment, Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  ;  and  he  found  it  agreea- 
ble to  that  direction  of  the  Lord  (in  an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the 
stronger  Christians :  "Be  ye  skilful  money-changers,"  yiveaae  Sont^i  rpans- 
ffrm,  i.e.  skilful  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  coin.^ 

Wg  have,  on  several  occa-sions,  already  adduced  examples  of  the 
freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the  happy 
effects  thence  resulting.  The  same  Christian  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness appear  also  in  his  letter  to  Basilides,  au  Egyptian  bishop,  on  ques- 
tions relative  to  matters  of  church  diseiphne  and  worship.^  The  letter 
of  Dionysius  to  his  subordinate  bishop  concludes  thus  :  "  These  ques- 
tions you  have  not  proposed  to  me  as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  honor  me,  and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  of  the  same  mind 
with  yourself,  as  indeed  I  am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opin- 
ions, not  as  a  teacher,  but  with  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to 

1  Dionysius,  in  his  leller  lo  the  Kornun  ing  an  imuro}^  xavaoiKr/.    The  fragments 

presbyter  Philemon,  Euseb.  1.  VII.  e.  7.  of  it  which  still  remain  were  last  edited  by 

'  Which  letter  acquired  the  authority  of  Eouth,  in  his  Keliquia  Sacrie,  vol,  II 
cauDuicid  law  in  Ibe  Greek  diorcli,  as  be- 
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use  in  our  communications  with  each  other.  But  it  is  low  your  husi- 
ness  to  judge  of  what  I  have  said,  and  then  write  mo  what  seems  to 
you  better  than  this,  or  whether  you  hold  that  to  be  right  which  I  have 
advanced." ' 

The  nest  that  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers  in  the  Alexan- 
drian church  were  Pierius  and  Theognostos,  who  lived  in  the  last  times 
of  the  third  century.  In  the  fragments  of  their  writings,  (preserved 
by  Photius,)  we  recognize  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen, 

We  have  observed  before,  that  in  Egypt  itself  there  existed  two  op- 
poate  parties,  of  Origenists  and  anti-Origenists.  We  meet  with  them 
again  in  the  fourth  century,  especially  among  the  Egyptian  monks, 
under  the  namca  of  A.nikropomorphites  and  Origenists.  Perhaps  this 
opposition  among  the  Egyptian  monks  may  also  be  traced  to  die  limes 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  In  these  limes,  it  is  true,  there  were 
as  yet  no  monks ;  hut,  as  early  aa  the  close  of  the  third  century,  there 
existed  m  Egypt  societies  of  ascetics,  who  lived  retired  in  the  country.^ 
Among  these  Egyptian  ascetics,  appeared,  at  the  end  of  tbis  period,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hieracas,  who,  in  the  following  tunes,  was  placed 
among  the  heretics,  by  those  who  judged  him  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  church  scheme  of  faith,  aa  it  had  formed  itself  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  who  could  hardly  have  been  considered  as  a  heretic  during 
his  life-time,®  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  his  spiritual  bent 
and  his  doctrines  from  the  fragmentary  accounts,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debteil  for  the  most  part  to  Epiphanius,*  there  was  much  in  his  peculiar 
views  which  savored  of  the  school  of  Origen ;  and  the  fa«t  may  have 
been,  that  he  came  from  that  school :  yet  we  find  no  such  relationship 
as  could  be  explained  only  in  thispaiticular  way.  The  same  tenden- 
cies may  easily  have  sprung  up  m  Egypt  from  different  quarters, 

Hieraeaa  passed  the  life  of  an  ascelJc  in  the  city  of  Leontopolis,  ia 
Egypt,*  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics,  earned  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  means  of  bestowing  charity,  by  the  industry  of  his  own 
hands ;  excrebing  an  art  that  was  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed 
in  Egypt,  that  of  calHgraphy,  which  he  practised  with  equal  skill  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  language.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  and  —  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for 
from  his  simple  habits  —  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  full  exercise 
of  his  powers,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his  art  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  with  the  Coptic  Mt- 
erature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however,  it  may  have  resulted 
that  he  introduced  many  foreign  elements  from  both  these  sources  into 

'  A  tonsiderablefragraent  of  the  workof  'Por  this  reason,  as  we  can  tafce  the  Ha- 
tha Dionysius  on  Nature,  jn  which  he  de-  tion  of  heresy  in  the  present  work  only  in 
fends  [ho  belief  in  a  Providence  against  the  its  historical  sense,  wo  have  not  placed  llie- 
atomistic  system  of  the  Epicureans,  has  racas,  as  is  usnally  done,  among  the  heretics, 
been  preserV^  to  ns  by  Eusebius,  in  the  *  Hares.  67. 

XIV.  Book  of  the  Prs^ra^o  evangeliia,  *  Unless  he  lived  at  the  head  of  a  corn- 
introduced  by  Eonth,  1.  c.  voL  IV,  manity  of  ascetics,  somewhere  in  ihe  neigh- 

^  See  Alhanasius'  life  of  Antonins.    We  borhood  of  that  city, 
shal!  have  occasion  to  say  nioiu  on  this 
point  in  the  following  period. 
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Christianity.  He  wrote  comtnontaries  on  the  Bible,  in  the  Greek  and 
in  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  composed  many  church  hymns. 

He  was  ^ven  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  which  was 
closely  connected  with  a  cert^  theosophic  tendency.  Like  Origen, 
he  explained  particularly  the  account  of  Paradise  as  an  allegory,  deny- 
ing that  there  had  ever  been  a  material  Paradise.  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that,  like  Origen,  he  considered  the  Paradise  as  a  symbol  of  that 
higher  spiritual  world,  from  which  the  heavenly  spirit  fell  by  an  inclinar 
tioa  to  earthly  matter.  But  as  there  was  no  general  agreement  of  opin- 
ion aa  to  what  should  be  understood  symbolically  and  what  literally,  in 
that  narrative  of  Genesis  ;  as,  moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled  in  the 
system  of  the  dominant  church,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  and 
as  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  advocates, 
particularly  in  tiie  Egyptian  church, — he  could  not  on  this  account  be 
generally  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  that  theory  of  his  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  heav- 
enly spirit,  sunk  into  union  with  matter,  became  invested  with  a  body, 
we  may  easily  understand  why  Hieracas  should  contemn  this  earthly, 
material  body,  make  its  mortification  the  leading  aim  of  the  Christian 
system  of  morals,  and  oppose  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  once  set  free, 
should  again  be  incarcerated  in  this  prison  of  the  bodybythe  resurrec- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  however,  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  would  he  veiled  in  a  higher 
organ  of  ethereal  matter,  (a  ou/ia  miEvnarui&p.')  Even  this  opinion  he 
might  present  under  such  a  form  as  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according  to  his 
own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point,  he  represented  the  abstemious  unmar- 
ried life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper  perfection  of  the  Christian. 
The  recommendation  of  the  unmarried  life,  he  made  to  constitute  the 
characteristic  distinction  between  the  great  moral  principle  of  the  Old, 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Those  false  notions  respecting  the 
essence  of  morality,  respecting  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  on  hu- 
man nature,  by  which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  so  easily  fid- 
fil  it,  and  even  do  more  than  it  requires,  (opera  supererogationia,)  dis- 
cover themselves  in  Hieracaa,  when  he  asks :  "  What  new  thing  has  the 
doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten  introduced  ?  Of  what  new  benefit  haa 
he  been  the  author  to  humanity  ?  Respecting  the  fear  of  God,  respect- 
ing envy,  covetousness,  and  the  Uke,  the  Old  Testament  has  already 
treated.  What  new  thing  is  there  still  remaining,  unle^  it  be  the  in- 
troduction of  the  unmarried  life  ?  "  TMs  question  shows,  we  allow, 
that  Hieracaa  had  no  right  apprehension,  either  of  the  demands  of  the 
moral  law,  or,  what  is  Strictly  connected  theremth,  of  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  redemption.  Prom 
the  views  which  we  here  find  expressed,  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
demands  of  the  moral  law  on  tie  same,  might  be  drawn  a  doctrine, 
teaching  that  man  needed  no  Redeemer.  But  it  is  with  no  good  rear 
son  the  doctrine  has,  therefore,  been  ascribed  to  Hieracas,  that  Christ 
was  merely  the  author  of  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  and  not  the  Re- 
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deemer  of  mankind.  A  zealous  Montanist  might  have  said  nearly  the 
same  aa  Ilieracas  has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  these  erroneous  ethi- 
cal and  anthropologica]  notions  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in  the  same 
period,  particularly  among  the  Alexandrians. 

He  endeavored  to  prove,  by  texts  wrested  out  of  their  proper  con- 
nection, ill  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  Paul  had  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  respect  to  human  infirm- 
ity, and  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding,  in  the  case  of  the  weak,  a  still 
greater  evil.  In  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  Matth.  25,  he  neglected 
the  rule  rei^niring  that,  in  a  comparison,  we  should  not  give  weight  to 
each  individual  circumstance,  but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be 
illustrated ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  none  but  virgins  are  here  men- 
tioned, drew  the  conclusion,  that  none  but  unmarried  persons  could  have 
any  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  application  of  the  pas- 
sage, "  Without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  12  :  14,  he 
proceeded  on  his-bwn  principle,  that  the  essence  of  holiness  consists  in 
a  life  of  celibacy.- 

As  HieKwas  himself  allows  that  Paul  permitted  marriage  to  the 
weak,  it  follows  from  tiiis,  that  he  by  no  means  condemned  uncondi- 
tionally married  Christians,  and  excluded  them  from  the  number  of  the 
faithful.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps,  that  too  hasty  conclusions  wera 
drawn  from  some  of  his  extravagant  assertions  in  recommending  the 
unmarried  life.  Or,  when  he  Siud  that  none  but  those  living  in  celi- 
bacy could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  must  have  understood 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  the  state  of  blessedness  generally,  but 
only  the  highest  degree  of  that  blessedness ;  a  dogmatic  use  of  language 
peculiar  to  himself,  as  seems  probable  from  what  we  are  about  to 
remark. 

In  consequence  of  his  ascetic  bent,  Hieracas  was  accustomed  to 
dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  the  position,  that  every  man  must  earn, 
by  his  own  moral  conflict,  bis  own  ascetic  efforts,  a  portion  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  This  circumstance,  of  his  laying  a  peculiar  stress  on 
each  one's  own  moral  conflicts,  was  also  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency.  Inasmuch  now  as  Hieracas  assumed 
the  position,  that  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be 
the  reward  of  a  conflict,  and  that  he  who  has  not  fought,  cannot  obtain 
the  crown ;  he  inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the 
years  of  understanding,  do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
can  hardly  he  supposed,  that  by  this  he  meant  to  pronounce  on  them 
an  unconditional  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  only  that  he  excluded 
them  from  the  highest  grade  of  blessedness  which  results  from  com- 
munion with  God,  from  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by  its  union 
with  the  Godhead  in  Christ ;  for  to  the  participation  in  this  it  was  im- 
possible to  attain,  except  by  one's  own  moral  efforts,  and  by  doing  more 
than  the  law  demands.  He  assumed  a  middle  condition  for  these  chil- 
dren —  an  hypothesis  which  Pela^us  and  many  of  the  Orientals  after- 
wards adopted  with  regard  to  unbaptised  children.  If  Hieracas 
asserted  this  of  ail  children,  including  those  who  had  been  baptized,  it 
follows,  that  he  denied  the  connection  of  any  supernatural  infiicmce 
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%rith  infant  baptism.  Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  be  combated  infant 
baptism  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of  more  recent  origin, 
at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with  the  essential  character 
of  Christianity.  The  remarks  which  we  have  here  made  tend  to  eon- 
firm  also  what  was  just  before  observed,  that  Hiei'acas  by  no  means 
honored  Christ  merely  as  a  moral  Teacher.  It  is  clearly  evident,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  glorified  human 
nature,  and  acquired  for  it  that  highest  grade  of  blessedness,  to  which 
men  could  not  have  attained  by  their  own  powers. 

From  the  position  assumed  by  the  later  church  orthodoxy,  the  charge 
was  brought  against  Hieracas  of  entertaining  certain  errors  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  the  fol- 
lowing comparison :  "  The  Son  of  God  emanates  from  the  Father,  as 
one  lamp  is  kindled  from  another,  or  as  one  torch  is  divided  into  two."  ^ 
Comparisons  of  this  sort,  drawn  from  sensible  objects,  were  at  variance, 
we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Origan  ;  but  the  older  church- 
teachers,  such  as  Justin  and  Tatian,  had  certainly  been  partial  to  them. 
He  affirmed  again,  that  under  the  type  of  ■  Melchiscdec  is  represented 
the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  latter  is  designated,  Rom.  8 :  26,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  He  represents  the  image  of 
the  Son,  being  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  Son  but  bearing  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  him  of  all  beings  ;  —  a  notion  altogether  conformed  to 
Origen's  theory  of  subordination,  which  long  continued  to  maintain  ita 
place  in  the  Eastern  church,^ 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  was  extended,  by  means  of 
his  friends  and  disciples,  even  to  Cappadocia  and  to  Pontus,  as  the  three 
great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia  in  the  fourth  century  still  testify. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  particularly  his  great  disciple  Gregory, 
to  whom  the  admiration  of  the  Chriatians  gave  ttie  surname  of  Wonder- 
worker (eau^oTovpj'Of.)  His  original  name  waa  Theodorus.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Neocsesarea  in  Pontus, 
His  father,  a  devoted  Pagan,  educated  him  m  Heathenism.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  however,  he  lost  his  father,  and  then  first  he  was  gained  to 
Christianity ;  affording  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  often 
through  children  and  women  the  gospel  first  found  its  way  into  fami- 
lies. He  was  acquainted  with  Christianity,  however,  as  yet  only 
through  the  oral  teaching  of  others,  being  himself  still  ignorant  of  the 
scriptures.  The  religious  interest  was  with  him  as  yet  but  a  subordi- 
nate one,  the  strife  after  a  splendid  career  in  the  world  seeming  to  him 
vastly  more  important.  His  mother  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
have  him  taught  everything  which,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 

1  'Bf  Hxyov  affS  Tjix^ov,  Tj  Cic  ia/ixo&i  cig  has  shown  him  the  Son  of  God,  sitting  at 

dio.    Arius  ad  Alexandr,  apud  Epiphan.  the  right  hand  of  God,  4  ayajntToc,  Isaiah 

hisrea.  69,  5  7.    Athanas.  T.  I.  P.  II.  68.  asks ;  Kal  Tic  ffrh  6  SKKoc,  &  Suoiof  airy, 

"He  appeals  also   to   a  passage  in  an  i^  apiaripav  iXS<iv ;  xai  elm-  ffO  j-iuufficeir, 

apocryphal  writing  of  some  importance  on  tovt'  kari  t&  aytov  titciJ^  rd  kaXoilv  kv  a« 

account  of  its  beaiing  on  the  htlorT  of  (he  laiiv  roJ;  n^itTatg.     Kai  ^v,  ijnjai,  biaiov 

oldest  doctrines,  —  the  laia0ciTuiiv  ''Saatov,  r^  IxyainiT^.    This  passage  is  fonnd  in  the 

i.  e.  the  acronnt  of  Isaiah's  ascension  to  Iho  writing  now  pabllshed  entire,  after  the  old 

several  regions  of  heaton,  and  of  what  he  Elhiopic  translation,  by  li.  Lawrente,  Oxo- 

theresaw.  After  the  angel  attendant  of  Isaiah  niie,  1819;  p.  58,  59,  v.  32 — 36. 
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could  contribute  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  aims.  He  received, 
therefore,  a  good  rhetorical  education,  in  order  to  place  him  ou  the  step 
of  preferment  as  a  rhetorician  or  an  advocate ;  and  he  learnt,  moreover, 
the  language  of  the  established  government  and  laws,  —  the  Latin.  His 
teacher  in  the  Latin  language  pointed  out  to  him  how  very  necessa^ 
to  the  attainment  of  his  end  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  this,  and  had  already  laid  his  plana  to  visit 
-Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  juria- 
prudence.  But  Providence  had  cbcsen  him  to  be  an  instrument  for 
higher  ends ;  and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  wdlmg  it,  as  he  observes 
himself,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  he  was  to 
be  formed  for  those  higher  purposes. 

His  sister's  husband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Prsefect  of  Pales- 
tine, Lad  been  called  hy  the  duties  of  his  office  l«  Ciesarea.  He  had 
left  his  wife  behind  at  Neocsesarea ;  and  now  she  was  sent  for  to  follow 
him.  His  hrother-in-law,  the  young  Theodorus,  was  requested  to  attend 
her  on  tlie  journey;  and  it  was  intimated,  that  he  could  thus  most 
easily  prosecute  his  plan  of  studying  the  Roman  jurisprudence  at  the 
celebrated  school  of  Roman  law,  not  far  distant  from  Caesarea,  at  Bery- 
tus  in  Phcenicia.  Theodorus  accepted  the  invitation ;  hut  this  journey 
had  a  different  result  from  what  he  had  anticipated;  At  Cassarea  he 
became  acquainted  with  Origen :  the  latter  soon  observed  the  talenta 
of  the  young  man,  and  sought  to  direct  them  to  a  higher  end  than  that 
which  he  then  contemplated.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this 
great  teacher,  he  forgot  Rome,  Berytus,  and  the  study  of  law,  To 
awaken  in  him  the  activity  of  hia  own  mind,  a  free,  unprejudiced  spirit 
of  inquiry,  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  in  hia  farewell  dis- 
course, the  principal  endeavor  of  Origen.  After  having  made  Hm 
search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  syatema  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, he  showed  him  what  revelation  furnishes  of  a  higher  order :  he 
led  him  to  tho  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him 
their  meaning.  Theodore  says  of  Origen's  exposition  of  scripture :  "  It 
is  my  firm  behef  that  he  was  able  so  to  discourse  only  by  communion 
with  the  divine  Spirit ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  understand  propbeta 
requires  the  same  power.  And  no  man  can  understand  the  prophets, 
on  whom  the  Spirit  himself,  from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  hzs  not 
bestowed  the  power  of  understanding  hk  own  language.  This  man  had 
received  from  God  ^at  greatest  of  gifts,  to  he  to  Jrtere  an  interpreter  of 
ike  words  of  God;  to  understand  God's  word,  as  God  speaks  it,  and 
to  announce  it  to  men,  as  men  can  understand  it."  ^ 

After  he  had  spent  eiffht  years  with  Origen  at  CaQsarea,  where  probar 
bly  he  also  received  baptjsm  and  adopted  the  name  Gregorius,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land.  With  deep  sorrow  he  took  leave  of  the 
teacher  to  whom  his  whole  soul  was  affectionately  hound.  He  com- 
pared the  tae  that  united  them,  with  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
David  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to  the  Providence  which,  without 
his  own  knowledge  or  will,  had  conducted  him  to  such  a  friend,  he  tesli- 
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fied  his  thanks  in  the  parting  address,  in  which  he  describes  the  provi- 
dential events  of  his  own  life,  and  Origen's  method  of  instruction  and 
training,^ 

In  tearing  lumself  with  pain  from  the  society  of  his  beloved  teacher, 
and  from  those  saered  studies  ivhich  had  so  long  been  his  exelnsive 
occupation,  to  engage  with  sorrowful  heart  in  employment  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  which  he  must  devote  himself  to  in  his  native  city,  he 
exclaims :  "  But  why  grieve  at  tins  ?  AVe  have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for 
all,  even  for  those  that  are  half  dead  and  fallen  among  thieves —  one 
who  cares  for  all,  is  the  Phyacian  of  all,  the  watchful  Keeper  of  all 
men.  We  have  also  within  us  that  seed  which  we  have  been  made  eon- 
seious  hy  thy  means,  (Origcn,)  that  we  hear  mtkin  us;  and  the  seed 
which  we  have  received  from  thee,  those  glorious  doctrines.  Having 
these  seeds,  we  part,  with  tears  indeed,  for  we  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet 
taking  these  seeds  witli  us.  Perhaps  the  heavenly  Keeper  will  aecom- 
pany  us  and  deliver  us  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  return  to  thee,  and  from 
the  seed  brmg  with  us  also  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves ;  and  if  none  are 
ripe,  (for  how  could  that  be  ?)  yet  may  they  be  such  as  can  thrive 
amidst  the  thorns  of  civil  employments,"  And  then,  addressing  him- 
self directly  to  Origen,  he  proceeds ;  "  But  do  thou,  beloved  head, 
stand  up  and  dismiss  us  with  thy  prayer.  As  thou  hast  guided  us  ^  all 
the  long  time  we  have  been  with  thee,  by  thy  holy  doctrines,  to  salvar 
tion ;  so  now,  when  we  are  \a  leave  thee,  guide  us  to  salvation  by  thy 
prayora.  Give  us  over  and  commend  us,  or  rather  give  us  back,  to  that 
God  who  conducted  us  to  thee.  Thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  hith- 
erto done  for  us ;  but  do  thou  implore  him  also,  that  he  would  guide  us 
iu  the  future,  that  he  would  inspire  our  minds  with  his  precepts,  that 
he  would  imbue  us  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  make  this  our  most  whole- 
some discipline.  For  we  shall  not  be  able,  far  away,  to  obey  him  with 
the  freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him,  so  long  as  we  were  with 
thee.  Pray  him,  that,  to  console  us  in  our  separation  from  thee,  he 
would  send  with  us  a  good  angel  to  lead  us.  But  pray  to  him  also, 
that  he  would  once  more  bring  us  back  to  thee ;  for  the  assurance  only 
of  this  would  be  our  greatest  consolation." 

After  his  removal,  Origen  still  retained  him  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance. We  have  preserved  to  ns  a  letter  which  he  wrote  him,  full  of 
paternal  love.^  In  this  he  assures  him,  that  his  distinguished  talents 
fitted  bim  for  the  station  either  of  an  able  teacher  of  the  Roman  law, 
or  of  an  eminent  instructor  of  one  of  the  famous  philosophical  schools ; 
but  it  was  his  wish,  that  Gregory  would  make  Christianity  his  single 

1  This  disoourso  we  have  followed,  as  the  gyrio  of  Gregory  mny  be  found  [n  the  fourth 

eouroe  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  for  the  history  yol.  of  the  edition  of  Origen's  works  hy  da 

of  the  early  life  and  education  of  Gregory,  la  Bue,  and  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Biblia- 

The  narratives  of  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  in  hia  theca  Patrum  of  Galland. 

biography  ofthis  Gregory,  openly  contradict  *  He  speaks  here  in  the  plnral,  probably 

the  autobiography  of  the  laller;  and,  as  because  he  has  ia  mind  also  hia  brother 

Grc^ry  of  Hyssa  set  out  with  rhetorical  Athenodoms,  who  had  come  in  company 

flOHtishes  what  he  had  taken  from  incredible  with  him  to  Origen.  and  afterwards  became 

or  inaccurate  stories,  it  wereafruitlesa  labor  bishop  of  a  church  in  Ponlus.     Vid.  Euscb, 

to  undertake  to  reconcile  the  two  contradio-  1.  IV.  c.  30. 

tory  accoonis  with  each  other.    The  Pane-  *  Philocal.  c.  13. 
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aim,  and  employ  liis  talents  only  as  a  means  to  thia  one  great  object, 
following  out  his  own  principles,  above  exhibited,  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  to  Chrbtianity,  he 
goes  on  to  advise  him  to  make  himself  master  of  everything  in  the 
general  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  philoaophy,  which  he  could  apply 
to  any  use  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  By  a  variety  of  beautiful  allegoric 
expositions  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  endeavors  to  set 
clearly  before  him  the  duty  of  making  everything  subservient  to  the 
divine  calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every  other  interest  by  referring  it  to 
this ;  instead  of  forgetting,  as  was  frequently  done,  the  divine  calling 
itself  in  the  crowd  of  foreign  matters,  or  profaning  it  by  letting  it  be- 
come mixed  up  and  confounded  with  them.  He  then  addresses  him  aa 
follows  :  "  Study,  then,  my  son,  before  ail  things  else,  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures ;  but  let  it  be  to  thee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  very  ear- 
nest study  of  the  scriptures,  that  we  may  not  express  anything,  or  judge 
anything,  too  rashly  respecting  their  sacred  contents.  And  if  thou 
studiest  the  holy  scriptures  with  a  believing  temper  of  mind,  well  pleas- 
ing to  God,^  then  wherever  anything  in  them  seems  shut  np  from  thee, 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  Siee  by  the  porter,  of  whom  Jesus 
speats  m  John  10 :  3,  To  him  the  porter  openetJt.  Search,  with  un- 
wavering faith  in  God,  after  the  sense  of  the  sacred  word,  which  is  hid- 
den from  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Let  it  not  sof&ce  thee,  however, 
merely  to  knock  and  to  seek ;  for  prayer  also  is  especially  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  divine  things;  in  exhorting  us  to  which,  the 
Saviour  has  said  not  ordy ;  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  and 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  but  also  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 

Gregory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his  native  city, 
of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but  seventeen  Cbi'istians. 
Through  his  inatrumentaJity,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  con- 
verted, and  Christianity  became  widely  difiused  in  Pontus.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  we  have  no  exhibition  of  the  labors  of  this  remarkable 
mao,  more  accurate  and  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legendary 
account  of  his  life,  set  forth  with  so  much  of  rhetorical  ornament,  which 
Gregory  of  Kjssa  wrote  a  century  afterwards.  Perhaps,  in  following 
out  those  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  school  which  permitted  and 
inculcated  the  practice  of  descending  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude 
and  held  to  a  progressive  course  of  religious  education,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  yielding  too  much,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
heathen  converte ;  perhaps  he  conceived,  that,  if  they  were  but  once 
introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
continued  labors  of  their  teacher,  would  gradually  conduct  them  onward 
to  a  more  enlightened  Christianity.  Having  observed  that  many  of 
the  common  people  remained  bound  to  the  reli^on  of  their  fathers  by 
their  love  for  the  ancient  sports  connected  with  Paganism,  he  deter- 

'  The  Greek  word  npoKj]ilii^  hardly  sdmita  }>e/!illy persvadfd  beforcliand,  ihat  the  sacred 

of  being  well  rendered  in  ihe  present  case,  word  is  pervaded  Ihronghoiit  with  a  divine 

Neither  "prejudice"  nor  "prejudgment"  Bpiril,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  embar- 

would  answer  here.  "  Presupposition  "wonid  rasscd  at  particular  passages,  where  the  di- 

come  ncarDr  to  tJie  sense.  Origen  means  to  vine  meaning  does  not  immediately  appear, 
say,  Iliac  the  reader  of  the  (criptures  should 
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mined  to  pro^  le  tl  e  new  converts  tli  %  ml  t  tute  for  these.  After 
the  Deciau  perso  ut  on  nd  which  n  ml  e  a  n  this  country  had  died 
aa  martyrs,  he  mst  tuted  a  general  fest  il  n  1  onor  of  the  martyrs,  and 
permitted  the  mde  mult  tuie  to  celebrate  t  with  banquets  similar  to 
those  which  accompan  ed  the  pi" an  f  nerala  (Parentalia)  and  other 
heathen  festivals  He  aagmed  thit  u  thaway  one  main  obataclo 
to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  fall  away,  and,  if  they  once 
became  members  of  the  Christian  church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  of 
their  own  accord,  after  their  minds  had  become,  enlightened' and  spirit- 
ualized bj  Christianity,  hid  farewell  to  those  sensual  pleasures.^  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  consider  what  intermingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
notions  and  customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommodation,  —  an 
issue  which  was  afterwards  realized,  —  nor  how  difEeult  it  would  be  for 
Christianity  to  penetrate  directly  into  the  life,  when,  from  the  very  first, 
it  had  become  adulterated  by  such  an  alloy.^ 

We  have  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  Paraphrase  of 
^cclesiastee.  A  confession  of  faith  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  be  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special  revelation,  was  appealed 
to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition  to  the  Arians,  In  attestation  of 
its  authenticity,  it  was  said  that  it  remained  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Neocsesarea.  But  although  the  first  part 
of  this  confesaon,  in  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen  are  dis- 
tinctly to  be  recognized,  might  prove  genuine ;  yet  the  second  part  is 
manifestly  a  later  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  distinctions  whoDy 
unknown  to  the  school  of  Origen,  and  which  arose  first  out  of  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century. 

Among  the  violent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen,  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  another  place,  Methodius,  —  first,  bishop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia;  afterwards,  of  Tyre, — a  martyr  in  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  always  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  this  school.  Eusebius  of  CEesarea,  in  continuation  of  the 
Apology  of  PamphiluB  in  behalf  of  Origen,  affirms  that  Methodius 
contradicted  his  own  earlier  remarks,  which  had  been  in  praise  of  Ori- 
gen.^ The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,* 
that  Methodius  had  first  declared  himself  against  Origen,  and  after- 
wards, in  his  dialogue  called  ibiuv,  retracted  his  censures,  and  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  man.  There  must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  these  two  accounts.  Eusebius  and  Sociaies  denved  their 
impressions  from  what  Methodius  himself  had  declaicd  in  his  own  writ- 
ings.    But  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  these  two  authors  determmed 

^  Vita  Gregor.  0.  27.  ftnd  even  to  rob  their  own  poumijmen 

*  The  canonical  letter  which  we  have  from  This  letter  furnishes  at  (hi.  '11116  (imt   evi 

this  Gregory,  showi  perhaps,  that,  in  the  flonce  of  Gregorys  wakefal  zeal  for  the 

conversion  of  birge  hodies  of  the  people,  morals  of  his  people 

there  may  have  been  agreat  deal  which  was  °  Apud  Hieronvm    lib    I   bM   Enfin 

barely  outward  and  in  appearancB;  for  it  Hieronvm.  opp   id  Maitiinav   T  IV  fol 

relates  to  a  class  of  persons  who  look  ad-  359 1  Quomodo  bubus  est  Meihodiui  nunc 

vantage  of  the  confusion  ocnisjoned  hy  the  contra  Origenem  scnhcrc  qu   h'ec  tt  htec 

devastation  com mitied  by  the  Golhs  in  the  de  Origenis  loqu  ituo  t^t  Jo^miulas  ' 

coontry  around  Pontus,  to  mafce_the  public  '  Lib.  IV,  e.  13 
nusfortuues  a  source  of  profit  to  themaelves. 
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the  chronolo^cal  order  of  these  writings,  not  by  any  historical  data,  but 
each  according  to  his  own  private  conjectures ;  and  in  matters  of  thia 
kind  the  ancients  were  very  far  from  being  accurate.  Methodius,  in 
his  Symposium,  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  a  sfjckler  for  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine.  On  the  contrary, 
the  work  betrays  a  leaning  to  Theosophy,  a  fondness  for  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation ;  it  contains  mueS,  therefore,  indicating  the  same 
general  direction  of  mmd  as  wc  find  in  Origen ;  indeed,  expressions 
occur  which  at  least  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  preexiatence.^  But 
it  also  conttuns  much  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Origen;— for  instance,  a  decided  leaning  to  Chiliasm,^  It  may  safely 
be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Methodius,  who  was  no  systematic 
thinker,  was  in  the  first  place  drawn  by  many  of  the  views  and  writings 
of  Origen,  which  flattered  his  favorite  opinions  and  pleased  his  taste  ; 
which  only  prepared  him,  however,  to  be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by 
that  in  the  system  of  Origen  which  went  counter  to  his  own  intellectual 
bent  and  his  own  dogmatic  principles. 

The  most  important  and  authentic  of  the  writings  which  remain  of 
this  Methodius  is  Ins  Banquet  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  in  eleven  conversar- 
tions,  containing  a  eulogy,  oftentimes  exaggerated,  of  the  unmarried 
hfe. 

The  treatise  which  we  have  under  the  nfune  of  Methodius,  on  free- 
will, (nepi  obTe^avalov,')  secms  to  bclong  rather  to  the  Christian  church- 
teacher  Maximus,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus,* 
than  to  Methodius.*    It  is  an  attack  on  the  Gnostic  Dualism. 

One  who  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that  accused  him  of  being 
a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Pamphilus  of  Ctesarea,  in  Palestine,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  science.  He  found- 
ed at  CaBsarea  an  ecclesiastical  library,  which  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  furtherance  of  scientific  studies  even  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Every  friend  of  science,  and  in  particular  every  one  who  was 
disposed  to  engage  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in  him  all 
possible  encouragement  and  support.  He  exerted  himself  to  multiply,^ 
to  disseminate,  and  to  correct  the  copies  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these 
copies  he  distnbuted  as  presents  ;  sometimes  to  women,  whom  he  saw 
much  occupied  in  reading  the  scriptures,^  He  founded  a  theological 
school^  in  which  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  was  made  a  special  ob- 
ject of  attention.^  From  this  school  probably  proceeded  the  learned  Eu- 
eebiua,  who  owed  everything  to  Bamphilua,  and  looked  up  ia  him  as  his 

3  Orat  II.  Theophil.  {  5.  359,  vol.  IV.;  Qnis  studiosorum  amicus  non 

^  Oral.  IX.  \  5.  fuit  Pamphili '    Si  quoa  videbat  ad  viclnm 

'  Euseb.  lib.  V.  c  27.    Hieronjm.  de  vir.  neeessarila  Indigere,  priebebat  large,  qua 

illustr.  c.  47.    This  Kaxlmns  can  hardly  be  poteraL    Scripturas  quoqne  sanctas  non  ad 

identical  with  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  Icgendum  lantum,  sed  et   ad   habendum 

the  same  name.    Euseb.  1,  V.  c.  13,  trihuebat  prcmptisaime,     Meo  solum  vms, 

*  See.  on  this  point,  my  genetic  develop-  sed  et  fcmmia,  qnaa  vidjsset  lectioni  deditas, 
tnent  of  ihe  Gnostic  eystem,  p.  SOE.  Undectmu1laacodice9pr]eparabat,ut,qunm 

*  Vid.  Montfaucon  catalog.  Msa.  biblioth.'  necessitas  poposcisset,  volentibus  lai^iretur. 
Crafllinian.  f.  261.  '  Euseb.  lib.  VII.  c  S2 ;  cvvcaT^aro  Sut- 

'  Eusebius  saya  of  him,  in  the  account  of     TptpJiP. 

s  life.  Hieronvm.  adr.  BuSn.  lib.  I.  f.  353.        °  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Faleetini£,  c.  i. 
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paternal  friend.  Pamphilus  commuiiicatet!  to  his  scholars  Lis  own  rever- 
encefor  Origen,  as  the  promoter  of  Christian  science,  and  exerted  himself 
to  counteract  the  narrow  spirit  that  proceeded  from  those  who  accused 
Origen  of  heing  a  heretic.  As  the  ignorant  zeai  of  these  people,  Pam- 
philus  says,  went  to  such  an  extreme,  that  on  every  one  who  did  but 
occupy  himself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  they  forliwith  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation,  —  Pampliilua,  while  in  prison  under  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution,  in  the  year  309,^  wrote  a  work  in  Origen's  defence, 
conjointly  with  his  disciple  Eusehius ; "  which  defence  was  addressed  to 
the  confessors  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  mines,  Afler  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  added  ki  the  five  books  of  the  unfin- 
ished work  a  supplementary  sixth  book.  The  first  book  of  this  Apology 
we  still  possess,  in  tJie  arbitrary  veraion  of  Rufinus,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments  of  the  Greek.^ 

The  example  of  tins  Pamphilus  shows  us  how  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  Origen,  which  grasped  and  united  together  so  many  different 
pursmts,  gave  birth  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  dogmatic  speculation,  but 
also  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  carefid  investigation 
of  the  letter  of  the  scriptures,  however  much  this  may  seem  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  allegorizing  licentiousness.  Another  example  of  the 
same  kind  probably  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  bishop  Hesychius,  who  pre- 
pared a  new  emended  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version, 
which  became  the  current  one  in  Egypt.*  He  likewise  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  310  or  311,^ 
Finally,  it  was  also  owing  in  part  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Origen, 
that  a  new  and  peculiar  school  of  theology  sprung  up  at  Antioch,  which 
firat  arrived  at  its  full  development  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 
whence  the  science  of  hermeneutics  and  exegesis  received  a  healthy 
direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  grossly  literal  and  arbitrary  alle- 
gorical methods  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Learned  presbyters,  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  Antioch,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  w.b  study 
of  biblical  interpretation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  this 
school ;  pariicularly  Dorotheus  and  Lucian,  of  whom  the  latter  died  as 
a  martyr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  312,  under  the  Dioclesian 
persecution.* 

1  One  illnslration  of  the  inflnence  which  mosS  cruel  torture,  and  finally,  afler  having 

Pamphilus  had  over  those  viha  lived  near  heen  dreadfully  lacerated,  was  eondacted  to 

him,  13  furnished  by  hi^  slave  Porphyrins,  the  stake.    All  this  he  bore  with  the  utmost 

a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  whom  he  constancy ;  only  exeldming  once,  when  tha 

had  educated  with  a  tiithcr's  love,  and  in  fire  reached  him,  —  "Jesus,  Son  of  God, 

promoting  whose  religious  and  intellectual  help  me."      Euscb.  de  martyrib,  Paliest. 

cnltUTQ  he  had  spared  no  puns.    To  this  c.  11,  f.  368. 

young  man  he  had  imparted  a  glowing  lore  ^  The  charge  of  the  passionate  Jerome, 

lor  the  Redeemer.    When  Porphyry  heard  that  Rufinus  had  falsely  ascribed  sach  a. 

the  senlence  of  death  pronounced  on  his  work  to  Pamphilus,  desorres  no  credit, 

beloved  master,  he  requested  that  he  might  '  The  loss  of  the  Life  of  Pamphilus,  by 

be  allowed  the  privilege,  after  [he  execution  Enaebius,  is  much  to  be  regretted, 

of  the  sentence,  of  paying  him  the  last  tributo  *  Hieronym.  adv.  Rutin,  lib.  II.  f.  4S5, 

of  affection  by  committing  his  body  to  the  s  Euseb.  hist,  cocles.  lib.  VIII.  c.  13,  f.  308. 

grave.     This  request  at  once  excited  the  ^  Lucian  prepared  a  new  revision  of  Iha 

anger  of  the  fanatical  prafcet.    And,  as  he  corrected  text  of  the  Alexandrian  versiot:, 

Bteadfiistlyconfessedlhathe  wasaChris^an,  and  probably  also  of  the  New  Testament, 

and  refused  to  offer,  he  was  subjected  to  the  The  codices  written  after  this  revision  were 
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Thus  the  historical  development  of  doctrine  in  tliis  period  terminates 
with  the  conflict  of  opposite  teadencies,  which,  in  order  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  maimed  and  crippled  by  partial  human  views,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserved  as  that  which  is  destined  to  overcome  and 
reconcile  all  human  antagonisms,  should  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  each 
other.  And  as  this  process  of  development  and  purification  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  anotber,  so  the  conclusion  of  this  first 
great  stadium  contains  in  it  the  foretoken  and  presage  of  all  the  suc- 
ceeding periods,  which,  by  struggles  and  victories  ever  renewed,  are  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  last  great  struggle  and  the  final  victory  which 
is  to  make  an  end  of  all  strife. 

called  fLOVKiavela.  Hieroiwm.  &e  vir.  illustr.  account  which  has  been  left  bj  Alexander, 

c.  77,  adv.  Rutin,  lib.  IL  f.  425,  toh  IV.  bishop  of  Alexandria,  since  that  account  is 

What  ve  are  to  believe  concerning   the  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  colored  bj  a 

earlier  relation  in  which  Lucian  stood  10  polemical  inleiest.    Tbeodoret  hist,  ect^es. 

Paul  of  Samosato,  is  a  point  which  cannot  lib.  I.  e.  *. 
be  detemuned,  with  anj  certaint]-,  ftijin  Ihe 
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Abgarns.    See  Uchomo  tni  Bar  Mann. 

Abraxas,  p.  401. 

Abiolution.   Seo  Church  discipline. 

^lia  Capitolina,  344. 

Africa,  diffusion  of  Christianify  in,  83. 

Agapie,3S5.  See  Lord's  supper— Tertnlliiin 

— Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Agrippinus,  biahop,  3 IS. 
Acolytes,  301. 
Alcibiades,  confessor,  275. 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  30,  72, 104. 
Alexander,  B.  of  Alexandria,  724. 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  703. 
Alexander  SevGrus,  125. 
Alexandria,  49,  527,558.    See  Clement  — 

Origen — Philo— Alexandrian. 
Alexandrian  Gnosis.    See  Alex,  theology. 
Alexandrian  Judiusm,  49 — 56. 
Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  306,  527. 
Alexandrian  theology.    History  and  char- 
acter of,  527— 5S7.   Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, 571.  Anthropology,  620.  Sacraments, 
648.    Chiliasm,  652.    See  articles,  Alei, 
Catedietical  school — Christian  doctrines. 
CSiristian  theology — Gnosis  — Gnostics — 
Clement — Origen — Dionysius — Heraclas 
— Rerias — Theognostus. 
Alogi,  526,  583. 
Ambrosius,  700,  701,  706. 
Ambrosius  on  Apelles,  475. 
Ammonius  Saccas,  698. 
Ammonius,  church  teacher,  699. 
Avayvaarai,  201. 
Anicelus,  bishop  of  Home,  299. 
Antbropol<^y,  610-630. 
Anthropomorphisni,  561. 
Antbropopathiem,  561. 
Antinotnians,  449. 
Antioch,  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  301.  School 

at,  722. 
Antitactes,  449. 
Arrius  Montanos,  IIS. 
Antoninus  Pius,  conduct  towards  the  Cluist- 

ians,  101. 
Apelles,  474. 

ApofcalBstasis.    See  Eschatolt^y. 
Aiollinaria  of  Hierapolis,  298. 
ApoUonius  of  Tjana,  26,  30,  31. 
ApoUonius,  Boman  senator,  1 18. 
AjKdogistB,  174, 661.    See  the  individuals. 

^  61' 


Apostolic  Fathers,  656.  See  Clement  of 
Homo  — Ignatius —  Polycarp — Hormas — 
Barnabas — Aquila,290 

Arabia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  81. 

ArcbelaUB  of  Cascar,  485. 

Aristides,  letter  to  Hadrian,  101. 

Aristotle,  611. 

Arnobius,  687. 

Arian,  the  Stoic,  159. 

Artemon,  Arlemonites,  580, 

AsceUca,  275. 

Alhanasius  on  Sabellins,  595. 

Aihen^oras  on  Christianity,  78.  Doctrine 
of  the  Lt^oa,  685.    Apology,  673. 

Athenodoras,  brother  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgue,  718. 

Attains,  the  Mar^T,  113. 

Anditores.    See  Catechnmeus. 

Augiistin  on  Christianity,  77.  Popalar  ha- 
tred agiunst  the  Christians,  92.  On  Ter- 
tuUian,  689. 

Aorelian,  edict  of,  108.  Situadon  of  the 
Christians  under,  141. 

Autun,  persecution  at,  114. 


Baptism,  305 — 307.  Controrersies  reipect- 
ing,317 — 325.  Baptism  of  heretics,  477. 
Doctrine  of  baptism,  645 — 647.  See  aj. 
tides  Catechumens — Cateehists — Symbol 
—Infant  baptism  —  Confirmation —  Bap- 
tism of  heretics — Gnostic  worship — Maui- 
cheism — IreniEus — TertuUian — Cyprian. 

Bardesanes,  80,  304,  441. 

Barcochba,  103,  344. 

BarManu,  At^ar  of  Edessa,  80. 

Barnabas,  235,  381. 

Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  81. 

Basilides,  Spanish  bishop,  216. 

Basilides,  Egyptian  bishop,  713. 

Basilides,  Gnostic,  4O0 — J 13.  See  Epiphanj- 
ns,  Clement  of  Alex.— Basiiideans. 

Basilideans,  feast  of  Epiphany,  302.  41 3 — 
416.  See  Basilides— Gnostics — Pseudo- 
Basilideans. 

Beryllus  of  Bostra,  593. 

Bishops.    See  'E)riij«o:rof. 

Blandina,114. 

Blastus,  letter  to,  680. 

Brahmaism,  370. 

Britain,  Christianity  introduced  into,  St. 
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Cawrilius  of  Bilta, 

Calanians,  476. 

Cainites.  Anli-Jemsh  Gnosljos  418. 

Cflius.  399. 

Candidus,  Valentinian,  BB9. 

Canones  AposWUci,  660. 

Coracalla,  12S. 

Carpodites,  the  Gnostic,  449—451. 

Canxjcratians,  451. 

Catth^e,  Chris  tialiit}' in,  83. 

Cassian  Julius.    See  Encratites. 

CaCechieta,  306. 

Calediumens,  305. 

Catechetical  Echods,  517. 

Cathedra  Petri,  S13. 

Catholic  church.  Its  formation,  307—217. 
Controversy  with  the  Novatians,  M6. 
See  Chncch — Charch  divisions — Church 
discipline. 

Celihacv.  274,  385,  457. 

Celsos,  70,  88,  90, 160—166,  265,  273. 

Cerdo,  465.  _ 

Cerinthns,  396—399.    See  Icenffins— iJio- 

.    nvsins  of  Atexandriai— Caius  Epiphanius. 

Chiliasm.    See  Eschatok>ey. 

SupEffioftDirm.  See  Couutry  Bishops  and 
"EirimoTTOC. 

Chrism,  315.  See  articles  Tectulliaa  and 
Cypnaa. 

Chnstiuiity,  pn^agation  of.  In  general,  6a 
— 78.  In  particulttT  countries,  78 — 86.  Op- 
position to,  by  force,  86—156.  By  writings, 
]57_178.  See  Christiaa  life,  jnannere, 
doctrines,  church. 

Christian  worship,  2BB— S35.    See  arUcles 
Church — Images  —  Sign  of  the  cross — 
Festivals — Sacraments— Baptism  of  here- 
tics— Agapte— Gnostic  worship. 
Christian  Bf«  in  the  fUmily,  '  Marriage, 

Festivals  in  honm"  of  the  ^ead,  333. 
Christian  festivals.    See  Festivals. 
Christian  life,  249-288.    See  Christian  do- 
mestic life- Aseetism — ClemcBt  of  Alex- 
andria— Tertullian. 
Christian  doctrine,  history  of,  336 — 656. 
Christian  morals.    See  Christian  life. 
Christ,  doctrine  concerning.   See  Eedeemer 


Church  leadiers,  flieir  history,  656 — 733. 

See  the  individuals- 
Church  divisions,  history  of,  221—248.   See 

the  articles  Cyprian — Novatus — Hovati.- 

Church  fathers.    See  Church  teachers. 

Church  constitution.  See  Church. 

Church  Assembly  at  Elvira,  296,  301.  At 
Carthage,  310,  313,  318,  819.  Atlconi- 
um  and  Synnaiia,  318. 

Church  discipline,  217—221. 

Church  theology,  506—626.  See  the  arti- 
cles Christian  doctrine — Church  teachera 
—  Montaniam —  Theology —  Anthropolo- 
gy— Eachatoli^y. 

Church  teachers  of  Asia  Minor,  674—683. 

Cicero,  S. 

" 1-7.  Legiofulmin.  His 


Chiysostom'on  the  Marcionites,  478. 

Church,  situation  of  under  the  Emperors,  90 
—156.  Apostolic  Constitution  179—190. 
Kovatian  on  the  conception  of  the  church, 
246 — 248.    Out»fard   mediation   of  the 


—Tertullian— Cyprian: 
Churches,  391. 

Church  offices,  multiplication  of,  BOO. 
Church  Psalmody,  in  the  New  Testament, 

804. 
Church  Hymns.   Barctesanes.   Paul  of  Sa- 

Church  doctrines.    See  Church  theology. 


It  of  Christians  from 


Claudius  Apollin, 

writings,  677. 
Claudius.    Banial 

Home,  94. 
Clandios  AlbinuB,  119. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  perecutions,  119. 
Fraternal  kiss,  262.   Asceticism,  272.  Ti'f 
i  TOiCu/ifwif  TrXoiaiof,  279.   Community  (rf 
goods,  280.   Marriage,  281.   Prayer,  288, 
Church,  289.  Servant-form,  291.  Images, 
292.    Symbols,  293.   Feast  of  Epiphimy, 
301.  Reading  of  scriptiire,  307.   Agap«, 
326,  Basiltdes,  402,  412.   Heracleon,  434. 
P,seudo-BKa!liileans,447.  Carpocrates,449, 
IficoliutanB,  452.  Tatian,457.  Doctrines 
of  Clement,  530—543.  Doctrine  concern- 
ing God,  558.  Doctrine  of  the  Lc^,  588. 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  610.  Anthro- 
pology, 620.    Christology,  681.  Baptism, 
646.    Life  and  writings,  691—693- 
Clemens  Romanus,  189,  353,  644,  658. 
Clementines,  32,  353,  395. 
Commodus,  IIT- 
Commodianus,  237,  280,  288. 
Communion.    See  Lord's  supper. 
Confessors,  200,  228. 
Confirmation.    See  1 
Conslantins  Chloras,  1&4. 
Constitutiones  apostolicie,  197,  201. 
Continenles.     See  Ascetics- 
Coraciun,  652. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  136,  201,  237. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  82. 
Country  bishops,  202. 
Creation,  doctrine  of,  564—570. 
Crescens,  the  Cynic,  671. 
Cross,  sign  of  (he,  293. 
Cultus.   SeeChristiananci  Gnosticformsof 

worship. 
Cyprinn,  Flight  in  the  persecution,  134. 
Care  for  the  churches,  134.  Thibarilanl- 
ans,  136.  Trial,  137.-  Martyrdom,  \*0. 
Relation  to  the  Presbyters,  192.  Delap- 
6i8,197.  Counral  of  the  church,  200.  De 
unitate  ecclesiie,  210.  Cathedra  Petri, 
214.  Schism  of  Felicissimns,  222— 236. 
Libri  testimoniorum,  253.  Liberalitj',  266. 
Gladiatorial  shows,  263.  Profession  of 
stage-players,  267.  Lord's  prayer,  287. 
Sprinkling  in  baptism,  810.    IcfantBap- 


of  hands. 
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tism,  31^.  Baptiain  of  heratira,  319.  Idea 
of  aacrjtice,   331.    Penance,  647-    See 
Carlhage  —  Tertullian  —  JSottli-AErican 
chnridi. 
Cjrllof  Jerusalem,  484, 

D. 

Deeius  Tr^an,  130. 

Demelriua,  81,  197,  702. 

Demiargc.    See  Gnosis  —  Gnostica— Gnoa- 


-OphiM 


Demonax  of  Cypnia,  the  Cyi^c,  10. 

Bemons,  S3. 

Deacons,  188. 

Deaconesses,  188. 

jlioTojEi?  ittooTo^tnai.  See  ConsdtuUones 
aposloljcie. 

Dio  Chcysostom,  the  Rhetorieuui,  27.. 

Biognelns,  letter  to,  69,  612,  644. 

Diocleaian,  142,506. 

Dionjaaa  of  Alexandria.  On  the  Deoiaa 
persecution,  132.  Valerian,  135,  138. 
HoYHtian,  241,  243.  Christian  brotherly 
iove,  257.  Baptism  of  heretics,  320.  Six- 
tus  II.,  of  Home,  320.  Cerinlh.  896. 
Sabellius,  599.  Homoousion,  BOO.  Chili- 
asm,  652.    Life  and  character,  712. 

Dionysius  of  Ilalicamassus,  12, 29. 

DionysiuB  of  Paris,  "■ 


I>Loscoiidea,  82. 
Dibscnrus,  the  Martyr,  132. 
Disciplina  arcani,  308. 
Dbcwism,  386,  630. 
Doraitian,  96, 
DoniitiuB  Ulpiaiiua,  126. 
Sorotheus,  722. 
Dosilheus,  454. 
Dragomans,  303- 


Ebioniles,  344 — 350. 

Eeclesiie  apostolic  te,  204. 

Egypt,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  83 

Ele'urherns,  525. 

Elxaites,  352. 

Etymas,  352. 

Emanation,  372.    See  Gnosticism. 

Encratites,  458.  Julius  Cassianas  —  Seve 
rus  —  Severiana  — Enoch,  book  of,  635 

Ephraem  Syrus,  462. 

Epicureanism,  8. 

Epiphanee,  450. 

Epiphany,  feast  of,  301 . 

Bwphanius  on  (he  Ebionitea,  344,  351  852 
Cerinth.  398.  Baailides,  400.  Valeatme, 
417.  Bardesanes,  441.  Csjoitea,  448 
Satuminas,  455.  Mandon,  461.  Mon 
tanns,  513.  Theodotua,  580.  Sabelhns 
600.     Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  600 

'Em'ojtosor,  190,  200.    See  Church  offices 

Episcopus  epicopornm,  214. 

E^Bcbpnl  system,  190. 

Epistolie  formalie,  205 


Eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  laat  things,  649 

Esseans,  43 — 18,  . 

Ethiopia,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  83. 

Eucharist,  329.    See  Lord's  supper. 

Euemems,  6. 

Euodiua  of  Uzala,  400,  494. 

Eucrates,  447. 

~useblus  on  the  Abgar  Uchomo,  80.  De- 
metrius of  Alexandria,  81.  Panttenna, 
81,  82.  Persecution  of  the  Christiana  ui 
Thebais,  83.  Paul's  journey  to  Spain,  85. 
Hadrian,  101.  Manus,  the  marijr,  140. 
Diocleaian,  176.  Im^es,  292.  Barde- 
sanea,  442.  Tatian,458.  Montanus,  513. 
Letterof  the  church  of  Lyons,  624.  Alex- 
andrian ctitechists,  627.  BeirU  of  Bos- 
tra,  593.  Malchion,  605.  ApologJ  of 
Jusdn  Martyr,  663.  Death  of  Justin,  871, 
Florinua,  680.  Symmachus,  708.  Im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  7ia  Death  of  Ori- 
gen,  711,  Melliodiua,  720.  Apology  of 
Pamphilus,  721. 

Exorcism,  309. 


Eabian,  Roman  bishop,  238. 
Eabias  of  Anlioeh,  233. 
EauBtus,theMamchean,19S,  501,503.   Su 

Mani — Manicheans  —  Manicheanism. 
FeUcissimns,  225.    See  Church  schisma. 
Felicitas,  the  Martyr,  124. 
Felix,  (he  Manidiean,  504. 
Festivals,  294—301, 
Fiilus,313. 
Firmiliannsof  Ciesarea.  Against  Stephanas 

of  Eome,  216,    Church  discipline,  220. 

Baptism  of  heretics,  320.    Formula  of 

baptism,  322,  Origen,  707. 
Elora,  letter  of  Ptolemy  to,  437. 
Florinus,  680. 

Fortunaiianus,  ihe  Martyr,  152. 
Fortunatus,  235. 
Fruuientius,  83. 

G 

Galenu^   Caius  Mnvimianos,  Cssar,  145. 

Gallienus  C^tar  136 

Gallcia  Ca^r  136 

Germany  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  84. 

Gnosis  3b0 — 395      Influence  of  on  ohurdl 

doctrine  47     Alexandrian  530 — 654. 
Gnosticism     See  Gooatics 
Gnostics  366 — 178 
Qnoetip  systems     See  Gnoaucs 
GnostJC  worship  476 — 478 

God  Doctrine  coiiceming  557—564,  See 
Clement — Terlullian—  OngeE-Tbeophi- 
lus  of  Antioch  —  Marcion — Ireuttna  — 
Novatian — Alexandrian  aohool  —  Crea- 
tion-r-Tnnity— Holy  Spirit 

Tpaiiiiara  TervKajitma      See  EpistoIlO  for- 

Gregory  of  Naziaazen  on  the  Apostle  Tho- 
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Qregoi7  of  Njssa  on  Grcgoiy  Thaumatut- 
Gregory  Thaumalui^ns,  287.    His  life,  716 
Gregoiy  of  Tours,  84. 
H. 

Hadrian,  101. 

Ham,  the  Patriarch,  408. 

Hands,  imposition  ot,316.    See  ConGrma- 

H^emotiiue,  485. 
BegeBippus,  675,  676. 
Heliojcabulus,  1S5. 

Heraclas,  disciple  ofOrigen,  700,  J12. 
Heiacleon,  the  Gnostic,  434 — 136. 
Heraclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  *85. 
Hercalius  Maximinianus,  Cfesar,  147. 
HerelicH,  baptism  of,  317.    See  the  articles 
Bap^sm  —  Cyprian  —  Tertullian  —  Ste- 
phanas —  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
Berinas,  278,  646,  660. 
Hermes,  Triamegistus,  176. 
Hermas,  Apologist,  673. 
Hcrmogenes.    Doctrine  of  creation,  565 — 
568.    AnthropologT,  616,    See  TerinlU- 
an  —  Creation —  ITieodorctus. 
Hesychius,  722. 
Hexapla.    See  Origen. 
Hieracas,  Egyptian  ascetic,  713. 
Eierodea  against  Christianity,  145, 173. 
Hilaiiannp,  the  Martyr,  152. 
Hilarins,  506. 

Hippolytus,  celebration  of  the  sabbath,  297. 
Celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  333, 
Noelns,  584.  Life  and  writings,  681—683. 
Hormisdas,  king  of  Persia,  488. 
Hystaspea,  interpolated  writings,  176. 


laldabaoth.    See  Ophites. 

Iconium,conncil  of,  318. 

Idealism.    See  the  article  Alexandtians. 

Ignatins  of  Antioch.  To  Polycarp,  263. 
Festival  of  Sunday,  295.  Docetism,  631. 
Lord's  supper,  647.    His  letters,  661. 

Images,  nse  of  images,  293. 

India,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  81. 

Infents,  communion  of,  333,  648. 

Infant  baptism,  311—315.  See  the  articles 
Cyprian —  Irenieus  —  Tertullian  —  Ste- 
phantiB  —  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 

Inspiration,  356,  511. 

Irenieus.  Miraculous  cures,  74.  Christianity 
ii\  Germany,  84,  Persecutions,  1 1 9.  Ptos- 
bytera  —  bishops,  192.  Ecolesia  apostol- 
ica  at  Home,  204.  Conception  of  the 
ehia^,  209.  Dispute  about  the  passover, 
213,300.  Gladiatorial  shows,  263.  Phi- 
losopher's cloak,  275.  Places  of  assembly 
of  the  Christians,  290.  Christ  as  arche- 
type, 311.  Oblation,  331.  Ehionites,  344, 
601.  Doctrine  of  accommodation  among 
the  Gnostics,  368.  Cerinthua,  396.  Satur- 
nin,  455.    Tatian,  456.    Andidans,  452. 


Nicolaiians,  452.  Intermediate  position 
of  Irenteos,  508.  Montanistic  proceed- 
ings, B24.  Knowledge  of  God,  560.  Cre- 
ation, 528.  Soul  of  CbriBl,  634.  Ke- 
demption,  647.  Eaith  and  law,  645.  Bap- 
tism, 646.  Lord's  supper,  647.  Cbiliaam, 
651.  LifeandwiilJngs,677— 681. 
Isidorus,  son  of  Basilides,  400,  406,  415. 

J. 

Jacob,  &va^a9ii6i  of,  352. 

Jamblichus,  the  Neo-Platonician,  173, 

John  the  Apostle,  191,212,  237,  342. 
■     Disciples  of,  376,  447. 

Josephuson  false  prophets,  38.  Sadducees, 
42.    Pharisees,  42,     Esseucs,  43. 

Jews,  religious  condition  of  the,  35. 

Jewish  Christians  —  two  classes,  341. 

Jewish  theology,  39—62. 

Jewish  sects,  39 — *9, 

Jewish  proselytes,  67. 

Jewish  Goelic,  67, 

Judaism,  in  relation  to  Christianity,  62. 

JndasofGamala,  37. 

Judas,  gospel  of,  443. 

Julia  l£immtea,  1 25. 

Juliana  in  Ciesarea,  707, 

Julius  Africanus,  709. 

Justin  Martyr.  Infidelity  of  the  philoso- 
phers, 9.  Jewish  deniers  of  angels,  42. 
Proselytes,  67.  Miraculous  cures,  74. 
Christian  patience,  76.  Extension  of 
Christianity  129.  Defects  of  Christians, 
254,  Magistrates,  259,  Dirine  worship, 
303.  Form  of  baptism,  310.  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  332.  Baptism 
and  the  supper,  328.  Two  classes  of 
Jewish  Cbristians,  341.    Doctrine  of  the 


Lo( 


I,  651,    Life  and  writingB, 


Kdiwcf  ^JZofrroklKoi^  66< 
Kfipvyiia  &TOmoh.KOi},  3( 
K3,Spof,  KTjipmoi,  195. 


Lttctantius  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  608. 

Laity,  resistance  of,  to  the  catholic 

the  priesthood,  196.    Participatior 


the  fellowship  of  the  church,  226. 
Synods  on  their  account,  234. 
Lectores,  201. 
Le^o  fulminea,  115. 
Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  693,  695. 
Libellalid,  132.     See  the  article  Cbnrch 

Libeiti  pacis,  229. 
Literse  foimatce,  205. 

Logos,  doctrine  of  the.    See  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 
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Lord'*  Eupp«r,  views  conceniiDS  the,  323. 
Doctrine  of  the,  646.  See  tbe  article 
Agapie — Justin —  Irenieus — Tertullian — 
CjTirian  —  Epiphanius — IgnMios. 

Lnctanus,  fouader  of  tlie  Antiochian  school, 


Lucian,  the  C 

Lucian,  priepositus  cubicnlariomm,  143. 

Lucian,  tbe  opponent  of  Christianity,.  8, 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Borne,  136. 
Lucius,  the  British  king,  8S. 
Lugdunum,  persecution  al,  113. 
Lncan.    See  Marcionites. 
Lucrotios,  8. 

M. 

M&crianus,  140, 

Malchion,  Presbyter,  605. 

Jilandieans,  376. 

Mani,  47B^~18S.    See  Manichteism. 

Manichteans,  478—486. 

ManichECiBm,  4TS— 506. 

Marcellos  liie  Centuiian,  a  nwtjr,  147. 

Marcion,  form  of  baptism,  310.     Missa  fide- 

Uam,328,    Maidoa  and  his  doctrine, 45S 

— 476.    Doctrine  concerning  God,  5M.    . 
Mareionites,  473. 
Marcionitiatn,  opposed  to  the  Clementines, 

395. 
Marcoaians,  476. 
Marcus,  the  Gnostic,  440. 
Marcus,  the  Marctoniie,  474. 
Marcus,  presiding  officer  of  the  chttich  St 

.^lia,  344. 
Marcus  Anrelius,  emperor,  104. 
MariuB,  the  Martyr,  140. 
Marie,  the  Eiangelist,  S3. 
Martialis,  Spanish  bishop,  St6. 
Manjra,  feast  of  the,  334. 
Maamianas 'Herculius,  142. 
Maximilianns,  the  Martyr,  146. 
MaxiiniUa,  the  Frophetesa,  514. 
Maximinus,  the  Thracian,  126. 
Maximoa,  Church  teacher,  721. 
Me1itoofSardia,101,  164. 
Menander,  454. 

Mensuriua,  bishop  of  Carthage,  159. 
Messiah,  idea  of  among  the  Jews,  37. 
Methodius  of  Tyre,  againstOrigen's  doctrine 

of  the  creation,  569.    His  writings,  720. 
MetiopoliCans,  203. 
Miltiades  gainst  the  Montatuats,  519. 
MinuciusFehx,  11,  690. 
Minudus  Fandanus,  Proconsul,  101. 
Missa  catechurnenorum,  missa  Ddelium,  .478. 
Monanihians.  575— 583,  591—606.     . 
Montanisra,  508— 537.    Anthropology,  614. 

Position  of  the  church  to  Montanism,  525 

—527. 
Montanista,  pnblic  speaking  of  women,  1 82. 

Resistance  of  tbe  evangelical   spirit,  to 

them,  280,  294.    See  Montanisra. 
Uontanus.    His  importance  as  the  founder 

ofaEect,509.    His  education,  513.    On 

mutjrdom,  521.    Fepuza,  525. 


Natalis,  the  Theodotian,  confessor,  680. 

Bature,  doctrine  of  human.  See  Anthro- 
pology. 

Nazareans,  349.    See  articles  Paul — Sects; 

Nepos,  Egyptian  bishop,  Chitiast,  652. 

Nero,  persecution  undei^,  94. 

Ncrva,  96. 

Nicolaitans,  453. 

NicolauB,  pretended  fonnder  of  a  sect,  452. 

Nicomedia,  meeting  of  Diocleaian  and  Gale- 
rius  at,  147. 

Noctus,  Fatripassianist,  594. 

North-African  church,  its  theological  devel- 
opment, 683 — 689.  See  articles  Oarlhaga 
— Tertulliac — Cyprian- Amohius — Com* 
modianos  —  Church  theology  —  Church 
divisions — PerseouUona. 

Novation,  237—248.  Theology,  560.  Against 
the  Artemoniies,  581. 

Novattis,exdt«r  of  the  Carthaginian  schism, 
224.    Participation  in  the  Eomao,  241. 

Numidicus,  confessor,  133. 

O. 

Oblationes.    See  Lord's  supper. 

Ophites,  442—446. 

Oracles,  Plutarch's  defence  of  the,  23.  Por- 
phyry's views  of.  (hem,  171. 

Origen  on  psychological  phenomena,  74. 
On  the  preaching  of  Christianily  in  the 
conntiT,  79.  Labors  of  Origen  in  Arabia, 
81.  Correspondence  with  Julia  Mam- 
maa,  125.  ,  Situation  of  the  Christians 
under  Philip  the  Arabian,  127.  On  the 
persecutions,  128,  .Cclsus,I61.  On  ho- 
mility,  167.  Ordination  of.  Ortgen  in 
Palestine,  197.  Baptism„253.  "Hie  miU- 
lary  profession,  272.  Prayer,  283.  Rayer 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  387.  Spir- 
itual worship  of  GQd,  289.  Ciiiecbnmens, 
305.  In&nt  biiptism,  314.  Ebionites, 
349.  GiioStic  interrelation  of  the  Bible, 
388.  Ophites,  446.  Simon  Magus,  454. 
Origen,  as  a  catechist,  530.  Isaiah,  S30, 
Gnosis  andPialis,  544 — 550.  Principles 
in  relation  to  the  holy  scriptnrcs,  552 — 
557.  The  divine  attributes,  563.  Doc- 
trine of  creation,  568—670.  Doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  587 — 592.  Anthropology,  620 
—630.  Christ's  servant-form,  633.  Hn- 
inanity  of  Cbrist,  635.  The  human  soul 
of  Christ,  636 — 640.  Redemptive  activity, 
643.  Doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  648. 
Besurrection,  655.  Life  and  works  of 
Origen,  593 — 611.  See  the  articles  Le: 
obidas  —  Clement  — Ammonlds  —  Alex- 
andrian theology —  Catechetical  schools. 

Origon,  the  Pagan,  699. 

Origen,  school  of.  Ante-Origenistic  party 
711 — 722.  See  the  articles  Origen — Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus  —  Pamphilua. 

OstiariL    See  Qvpupol, 


Pacianns  of  Barcelona,  246. 
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Palladiua,  709. 

Pamphilus,  Prestyier  at  Csesarea,  7ao, 
Panlienas,  CalecbiaC,  81,  529,  GSl. 
Papiaa  of  Hierapolis,  6S0. 

IlQ/iaifooif   iTTOOToXuc^,  306. 

I*arac!ete,  511. 
Farchor,  the  Prophet,  403. 
Farsism,  369.    See  articles  Gnosis  —  Gnos- 
tics—  Gnostic  ayalcm. 
liof^ivoi,  S75. 

Faaaorer,  festival  of,  S9S— 299. 
Passoi'er,  coatToversies  with  regard  to  the, 


Patenius,  the  Froconsn!,  137, 

Fatripassiana,  578,  5S3. 

Paul,  the  Apostle.  Jonmej  to  Spain,  85. 
Universal  priesthood,  180.  Churchdiaci- 
pline,  218.  Observance  of  timea,  294. 
Church  singing,  304.  Labora  among  gen- 
tile Christians,  342.  Ebionilism,  349. 
The   Hazareans   conceniijig  Paul,  349. 

PaulDfSamosala,142,309,602.  See  articles 
Monarchians  —  Lo"Oa  —  Malchion. 

Pausanius,  defence  of  the  mylhes,  12. 

Fcecata  venalia,  mortalia,  221. 

Pella,  344. 

Penitence  and  penance.  See  Church  disci- 
pline. 

PenlecoBt,  feBtival  of,  300. 

Pepnza,  a  place  in  Phrygia,  525. 

Pepniians,  525. 

FcFpetua,  the  Mar^r,  123. 

Persecutionj,  86—156. 

Persia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  80. 

Pescennius  Niger,  119. 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  213.  See  Cathedra  Petri. 

Pharisees,  39. 

Phariseism,  relation  to  Christianity,  63. 

Philemon,  the  Roman  presbyter,  712. 

Philip,  the  Arabian,  1 26. 

Philip  of  Sida,  the  catechist,  673. 

Philo.  His  lendcncj,  52—60.  The  petpet- 
uity  of  the  temple  and  the  law,  65.  The 
golden  age  of  Jerusalem,  85. 

Philostratus,  the  Rhetoriciaa,  173. 

Philumeno,  475. 

Fholins  on  Mani,  465.  On  Hippolytua, 
682.     On  Origen,  704,  711. 

J^rias,  the  Alexandrian,  7 13. 

Plato.  View  of  Socrates,  18.  His  mo- 
nothrasm,  20. 

Ftatonism,  18.  lielation  to  Christianity, 
19,  33. 

Plinj  the  elder.  On  the  spirit  of  nature,  10. 
Essenes,  43. 

Pliny  the  younger.  Governor  of  Bithynia 
and  FoutDB,  97.    Report  to  Trajan,  97. 

Plotinns,  31.  Against  the  Gnostics,  390, 
Anthropology,  611. 

Plntarch.  Against  foreign  reli^oas  cus- 
toms, 13.  Saperatjlion  and  infidelity,  13, 
Ac^ainst  epicureanism,  15,  Relation  of 
reli^ons,  20.  Hypocrisy  of  pitilosophers, 
21.     Anthropology,  511, 

Pneuniatology.    See  Anthropology. 


Posniientea,  219. 


Polybins  on  Koman  superstition,  6.   ■ 

Folycarp  of  Smyrna,  the  Martyr,  109.  Dis- 
pute about  the  passover,  £99,  Meeting 
with  Marcion,  465.  Letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  661. 

Polycratoa  of  Ephesus,  299,  299. 

Ponticus,  the  Martyr.  1 14. 

Porphyry,  27.  Defence  of  image  worship, 
27.  Oracles,  30.  Against  Christiani^, 
170—173.     On  Origen,  699. 

Pothinus  of  Lyons,  112. 

Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  among  the  Bsse- 
nes,  SO.    Doctrine  of,  624. 

Praxeas  against  the  Montanists,  513,  5^, 

TlpcajiiTcpoi,  184, 

Priesthood  of  all  Christians,  180.  See  Ter- 
tallian. 

Prisdlla,  514,    On  celibacy,  521. 

Prodicians,  451. 

Procopius,  the  Presbyter,  154. 

ProculQS,  119, 

Proselytes  of  justice,  of  the  gate,  67, 

Protoctetus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  706. 

Provincial  synods,  206.  See  Charch  consti- 
tution. 

Fseudo-Basilideans,  447. 

Fseudo-Paulinists,  342. 

Pseudo-Pelrinists,  342. 

Ftolemieus,  437. 

Pnpian,  236. 

Pythagoras,  173. 


Quadrigesiioal  fast,  300. 
Quadmtas,  the  Apologist,  101- 
Quintus,  109. 

Quintus,  the  African  bishop,  319, 
Qnirinas,  695. 


Realist  tendency.  See  the  articles  Foly- 
carp— Papias — Melilo  of  Sardis — Irt- 
n  Eeus  —  TertolUan — Montanus. 

Recognitions,  358. 

Resurrection.    See  Eschatology. 

Ravocatus,  the  Martyr,  123. 

Rhodon.    See  Marcionites, 

Rome,  £03.    See  Cathedra  Petri. 

Roman  church.  It  character,  508.  Rela- 
tion to  the  Monarchians,  581.  Its  scien- 
tific importance,  689. 


S.ibbath,  295. 

Sabellios,  594—606.  See  the  articles  Mon- 
archians — Logos — Epiphanius  —  Atha- 

Sadducees,  40, 

Sadduceism,  63. 

Sacraments.  Their  meaning,  304.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Alejtandtians  concerning  the 
sacraments,  648.  See  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper, 

Salumin  of  Toulouse,  84. 

Saiominus,  455.  See  the  articles  Goostiei 
—  Irenieus — Epiphanius. 
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Sutumiaus,  the  Martjr,  123. 

Satuniinus,  the  Proconsul,  122. 

Siaipula,  the  Proconsul,  122. 

Scepdtism,  12. 

Schisms.    See  Churob  divisions. 

Scilliia,  persecution  at,  564 — 570. 

Scythianus,  485. 

Secundulus,  the  MartTr,  123. 

Sects.    See  the  particdar. 

Seneca,  7. 

Serennius  Gmnianua,  ttie  Proconsul,  101, 

Servianus,  the  Consul,  102. 

Seth,  representative  of  the  Pneumatici,  445. 

Selhians,  448. 

!:;:='■  !»>=^—*'. 

Severus  Septimiua,  Emperor,  119. 

Sevems,  Alexander,  125. 

Severus  of  Asmonina,  485. 

Simon  of  Cyreae.  See  Psendo-Basilideans 
and  Carpocratians. 

Simon  Magus,  396,  454. 

Simoniana,  453. 

SimpUcius  against  Mani,  490. 

Sixtus,  bishop  of  Bome,  321. 

Slavery,  267. 

Smyrna,  persecution  at,  109. 

Socrates  against  the  Sophists,  S  Testi- 
mony concerning  the  divine,  1 8. 

Socrates,  the  Church  Historian,  720. 

Sophists,  5. 

Sojomen  on  the  sermon,  303, 

Speratus,  the  Martyr,  122. 

Sponsors.    See  Baptism. 

Stationes,  dies  stntionum,  396. 

Slephanns,  bishop  of  Rome,  341. 

Stephaitus,  the  Martyr,  341. 

Stoicism,  15—18. 

Strabo  on  superatition,  7.  Craving  after  a 
Einipler  mode  of  worship,  9. 

Stromata.    See  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Subdiaconi,  201, 

Subintroductte,  277. 

Sunday.    See  Sabbath. 

Svvei<rra«™i.    See  Subintroduetso. 

Symbolnm,  306. 

Symmadius,  708. 

Sjmphorian  of  Autun,  the  Martyr,  114. 

Synods.    See  Provincial  Synods. 


Tatiun,  the  Gnostic,  456 — 458.  Apologist, 
672,  673. 

Terebinth,  485. 

Tennllian.  Itelation  of  Pagans  to  Christ- 
taoity,  T2.  Conversion  by  means  of  ex- 
traordinary psycholD);ical  phenomena,?^. 
Mutual  love  of  the  Christians,  76.  Their 
courage,  77.  Diffusion  of  Chris  tianitry,  77. 
Coiversal  intelligibleuess  of  Christianity, 
78.  DitFosion  of  Christianity  in  Africa, 
84.  On  the  pardcipatioa  of  ibe  Christ- 
ians in  heathen  festivals,  91.  Tiberias' 
proposal  to  the  senate,  93.  Beacript  of 
Trajan,  100.    Letter  of  Marcua  Aurelius, 


testimony  of  the  soul,  177. 
Presbyters  and  bishops,  192.  Sammaa 
sacerdos,  195.  Universid  priestly  right, 
196.  Prelectors,  201.  Synods,  206.  Ar- 
rogant claims  of  the  Roman  bishops,  214. 
Excommunication,  218.  Penance,  219, 
220.  Delay  of  baptism,  252.  Deficien- 
cies of  the  church,  254.  Mixed  marriages, 
255,  282.  Payment  of  their  tribute  by 
the  Christians,  259.  Fabrication  of  idols, 
362.  Gladiatorial  shows,  263.  Spectacles, 
265.  Pleasures  of  the  Christians,  266. 
Christian  freedom  and  equality,  269.  Civil 
ofBces,  270.  Necessity  of  Paganism  to 
the  emperors,  272.  Militaiy  profession, 
272.  lift  of  Christians  in  the  world,  273. 
Ascetics,  275.  Hypocritical  ascetism,  277. 
Christian  marriage,  281.    Pemole  dress. 

Prayer,  286,  288.  Worship  not  confined  to 

51ace,289.  Symbols  of  the  Christians,  292. 
ewish  and  Christian  festivals,  294.  Lavr 
of  the  Sabbath,  295.  Fasting  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 396,  Controversy  on  the  Sabbath, 
297.  Infant  baptism,  312.  Bap^sm 
and  confirmation,  317,  Baptism  of  hei'e- 
tics,  318.  Agapie,  325.  Catechumena 
and  believers  among  the  heretics,  338. 
The  fonnh  petition,  332,  Sacramental 
bread,  332.  Ebion,  344.  Ptolemrous,  437. 
Marcion,  461 — 473.  Marcion's  disciples, 
474.  Baptism  by  substitution,  478.  Ter- 
tullion  as  a  Montanist,  509.  Prophetic 
extacy,  511.  Progressive  development  of 
.the  church,  516.  Moutanistic  revelations, 
517.  Against  the  outward  church,  517. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  and  sauctification,  522. 
Arrogance  of  the  confessors,  523.  Against 
the  enemies  of  Montanism,  523.  Divine 
attributes,  561,  562.  Revelation,  662. 
Creation,  568.  Monarchians,  576.  Prox- 
eas,  683,  Trinity,  605.  Anthropolf^, 
614—630.  HumanityofChrist,635.  Bap- 
tism, 646,  Lord's  supper,  648.  Interme- 
diate standing,  654,  Life  and  writings  of 
Tertullian,  683—685, 

Tertullianislj,  685. 

Theodorct.  Tatian's  eiayyl^MV  Sii  Teaaa- 
poi»,  458,  Hermogenes,  567.  Noetus,584. 

Tlieodorus.    See  Gregory  Thaumatnrgns. 

Theodotns,  the  Monarchian,  580. 

Theognostna,  713. 

Theoclistus,  703. 

Theology.  See  Church  theoli^y,  and  the 
articles  God  —  Creation  —  Trinity. 

Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  143. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Bevelation,  559. 
Apology  and  commentaries,  674. 

Tbeophirus  Indicus,  83. 

Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Ciesarea,  HI. 

TherapeutEB,  66—64, 

Thomas,  the  Apostle,  82. 

Thoth,  interpolated  sayings  of.  176 

Tiberius,  93. 
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Titn!ofB«Btrii,50I. 
Tradncianism,  615. 
Trajao,  97. 
Triiiitj,  571— 608. 
Biipapoi,  201. 


Valentine,  Uie  GnostiCi  417—433,    Valen.- 

tlnian  school,  434 — 142. 
Valerian,  the  Emperor,  136. 
Varro.  Threefold  theolf^y,  7,   Oa  the  true 

in  religion,  9. 
Vattius  Epagathns,  the  Martyr,  112. 
Vicior,  bishop  of  Borne.    Airogont  clturos, 


SI  4.  Dispnte  ^>oiit  paasOTer,  S! 

dotns,  6S0. 
Victoria,  the  Martyr,  152. 
Virgines.    See  Uapdevoi. 


Weslero  cliurcli.    See  Koman  chnrch. 


Zabeans.    Sea  Disciples  of  John. 

Zealots,  Jewish,  38. 

Zcnobia,  693. 

Zephyrinus,  Roman  bishop,  581. 

Zoroaster,  369. 
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I.  CITATIONS   FROM   SCRIPTURE. 


Geneain,  ^  :  26,  27,  p.  Hi.     14 :  14,  17,  p. 

658.     31:  13,  p.  397.    *9:ll,p.670. 
E:iodu4, 10  :  27,  p.  613.    chap.  2S  :  p.  705. 

33: 18,  p.  558.     34  :  20,  p.  654. 
I^eviticuE,  20  :  9.  24  :  20,  p.  439. 
Numbers,  11:29,  p.  179.    chap.  26,  p.  452. 
Deuteronomy,  4 :  19,  p.  587.  22  r  5,  p.  267. 

27  :  26,  p.  642.     32  :  8,  9,  p.  380.  32  :  43, 

p.  409. 
Samuel,  1 :  2,  25,  p.  326. 
Isiuah,  7  :  9,  p.  530.     7  :  14,  p.  348. 


9  :  1.  21  ; 


p.  349.  43  :  19,  p 


..  53. 


2,  p.  291,  633.     53  :  4,  5,  p.  643. 
Jeremiah,  31  :  33,  p.  308 
JobI,  thiip  3:  p.  518. 
Zechai'iah,  3  :  p.  609. 
Malachi.3:l5,  p.  451. 
Psalm,  19:4,  p.  568.     42:6,  p.  706.    44: 

l,p.588.  45:5,  p.  63S.  90  :  4,p.  399,650. 

95  ;  2,  p.  ,".63.     97:7,p.409.     Pa.llO.p. 

574.     Ill  :  !0,p.41l.     145  :  3,  p.  563. 
Job,  14:4,  p.  412,  620. 
ProverlK,  22  ;  2S,  p.  710. 
Maccabees  IL  ;  6,  p.  151. 
Matthew,  3  :  10.     5  :  16,  p.  253.     5  :  17,  p. 

359.    5:28,  p.  654.    19:14,  p.  3i2,    10: 

23,  p.  695.     tl :  13,  p.  525.     11  :  27,  p. 

357,  574.   12  :  6,  p,  574.    13  :  16,  p,  675. 

13  :  4.3,  p.  623.     13  :  52,  p.  360.     14  :  13, 


17' 


).  563. 


).  311 


■■  12.  P- 

p.  552.     21:16.  p.  705.     22:19,  20,  p. 

699.     22  :  21,  p.  259. 
Mali.  6  :  13,  p.  119.     10  :  46,  p.  364.     15  : 

2,  p.  4+7. 
Luke,  1  :3i,p.530.     2:40,p.639.     9:60, 

p. 313.     12:8,  p.434 — 436.     12:49,  p. 

707.    13;2,p.4ia.     13:50,p.7O7.    15: 

8,  p.  420.     22  :  24,  p.  212. 
John,  3  :  29,  p.  434.     4:  34,  p.  436.     4  :  3S, 


13:8,  p,  699.     14 


Acts,  1  :  17,  p.  196.  2:46,  p.  325.  8  ;-27, 
—40,  p.  88.  10:  46,  p.  186.  chap.  19,  p. 
316.    20;  7,  p.  295.     20  :  17,  p.  192.  20  : 


187.  12:11.  14:15, p.  180.  16;5,p.l85, 


Corinthians,  1 

341. 

1 

21,  p.  621. 

I  :  25,  p 

HKH 

9,  p,  631. 

253.    14: 

23,25,p 

5:4,p 

190 

7,  p.  207. 

185. 

Chap. ' 

p.  680. 

269.     8 

b,  p. 

«,I. 

385.     8 :  19, 

4,5,p.679.     12;.%p.l82.     12:2, 4,p. 

189.    13:10,0.487.    14  :  30,  p.  320.   14: 

34,  p.  182.     chap.  16,  p.  655.     15  :  28,  p. 

600.    15  :  29,  p,  478.   16:  19,  p.  186.   16: 

19,  20,  p.  290. 
2  Corinlluavis,  cbap.  S,  p.  546. 
Galatinns,  chap.  2,  p.  171.     chap.  4,  p.  548. 

5:19,p.499.     6  :  6,  p.  478. 
Plillippians,  1 :  I,  p.  183.   1  :  16,  p.  323.  2  : 

15,  p.  353.     4  :  3,  p,  658 
Ephesians,  3  :  10,  p.  382.  4:5,  6,p.3ia.  4: 


p.  471.    6:' 


■).  133. 


}.  572. 
5,  p.  245.     5  :  16,  p 
ColossianB,  2  :  21,  22,  p.  700. 


1  Timothy,  3  : 1, 184.  3:2,  p.  196.  3:t 
p.  184.  5:17,  p.  188,  326.  6:  12,  i 
366. 

2  Timothy,  2  :  14,  p.  199.    3  :  7,  p.  506. 
Titua,  1  :  5,  p.  184.     1  :  7,  p.  184. 
Philemon,  v.  2,  p.  185. 

Hebrews,  chap.  2,  p.  382.  2  :  13,  p.  563.  4 
12,  p,  707.  11  :  3,  p.  372,  665.  12:1^ 
p.  715. 

I  Peter,  2  :  9.  p.  180.     3  ;  21,  p.  306,  30f 


Revelation,  1  :  6,  p.  197.     1  :  10,  p 
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II.  CITATIONS  FKOM  "U'lllTEltS  ON  CIIUKCII  IIISTOIiY. 


Acta  concilii  Cnrtlingin,  p.  150,  30S,  309. 

concilii  Nicieni  II.,  actio  VTcdid.  Man- 
si,  t.  13,  f.  167,^1.  500. 

roartynim  [ediil.  Buinart)  Scillitaror- 

nm.  Pocpetnm  et  Felicitatis,  p.  122. 
PerpoloiB  et  Pelidt  prKfaiio,  p. 
51G,  518, 

—  Felidis.  p.  151. 

Jastiiii,p.  269. 

Procopii,  p.  303. 

Diarfyrura  coptiflCa  cdid.  Georgi,Bo- 

mte,  17B7,  prffifatio  png.  109,  p.  !*6. 

Saiurnini,  Dativi,  et  aliornm  in  Africa, 

(Baluz,  Miaccllanea,  t.  2,)  p.  152. 
Martyrii  justini,  (Symeon  Metaphras- 

tes,)p.671.  ■ 
cum  Felice  Manichieo,  1.  1,  c.  9.   (Au- 

gristin.  opera,  edid.  Benedict,  t.  8,)  p. 

Thomre,  edid.Thiio;  codtJtapocY.f.lO, 

p.  497.     f.  17,  p.  492. 
Alexander  Alexaudrinns,  apud  Theodoret. 

histor.  ecclcsiaet.  1. 1,  c.  4,  p.  723. 
Alexander   Lycopolitanuii,   c  Manicbfeos, 

( Combcfiaii  grtecar.patrum  anctariuni  no- 

vissimum,  Paris,  1672,  t-  2,  f.  4,)  p.  482. 

C  3,  p.  494,  600.    c.  5,  p.  494,  500.     c.  24, 

p.  497. 
Apollinaiis  Hierapolitanua.    Chvonicoitpas- 

chale  Alexandr.  p.  298. 
ApoUonina,  (ap.Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  5, 18,}  p. 

613. 
Arias  ad  Alexandrinos,  (ap.  Epiphaniitm 

hEerea.  69,  ?  7,)  p,  716. 
Amobias,  dispntatio,  c  gontes,  1. 1,  c  13.  p. 


n  Serapione,  (Bibliotliec.  pair.  Lngda- 

Aihanasias,  c.  ApolUnarem,  1.  3,  i  3,  p.  602, 

603.     historia  Arianorum  ad  Monachos, 

i  64,  p.  154.     5  71,  p.  603.     Oratio  IV., 

c  Amno9,  §  S,  p.  598.     §  11,  p,  597.    {. 

12,p.597.     il3,p.595.   5  21,  22,p.598. 

4  23,  p.  599.     4  25,  p.  695,  597,  598,  600. 

j  26,  p.  596.  de  Bentontia  Dionysii,  ^  14, 

p.  606.  de  sjnodia,  c.  4,  p.  602.  c.  43,  p. 

608.    de  decretis  synodi  JSieante,  t,  1.  P. 

2,  pag.  68,  p.  716.     4  26,  p.  607. 
Athenagoras,  legaUo  pro  Christianis,  f.  37, 

ed,  Coloiiiensis,  p.  522, 
Augustinns,  c  Faastam  Manichasnm,!.  II, 

p.  502.    1.  11,  c.  8,  p.  491.    I.  18,  p.  502. 

1. 18,  c.  5,  p.  605.     1.20,  p.  494.    1.  32,  p. 

500.    c.  rortnnatnm,  1.  1,  (appendix,)  p. 

505.     c.  Julian,  opns  imperf.    L  3.  c.  172, 

p.  494,  497.    c.  174,  p.  498.    c.  177,  p. 

497,  493.     c,  186,  p.  496,  497.     c.  187.  p. 

497.    c.  epist.  fundamenlL    c.  9,  p,  487. 

c,  6,  p.  505.    c.  13,  p.  490.    de  Oeneai,  c 


Ecqq.  p.  7.  1.  19,  c  23, 
la  CbrisL  1.  2,  c.  II,  p. 


boni,  c  46,  p.  495.  breviculuni  coUh- 
tionis  cnm  Donatiscis,  d.  3,  c.  13,  p.  150, 
151,  de  b^resilms,  h.  32,  p.  504.  Ii.  86, 
p.  685.  senno,  202,  }  2,  p,  302,  scrmo, 
212,  p.  307,  308,    de  cinlal.  Dei,  L  5,  c. 

31,p.9.    1.6,c5,Ecq(         

p.  172.    do  doclrina  C 
303. 
Barnabas  epiatola,  c.  9,15,  p.  650.     c.  12,  p. 

Basilides  tractatua   (ff^jJlr'n")  In  digputa- 

lioiie  Arclieloi  cum  I^ni,  c.  55,  p.  402. 

apud  Clcmcnlem  Alexandr,  Stromain  1, 

6.  f.  508,  p,  405.    f.  509,  p.  403. 
Bflsilius  Cscsai-,  epistol,  188,  (cp,  ranon,  1.) 

p.  320. 
Canon,  de  canone  novj  tcatamenli  fiagm. 

(smiquit.  italic,  eevi  Jud.  ed.  Muratori,  t, 

3,)  p.  660. 
Cekus,  /loj'Of  HiiS^g,  (ap.  Oiiginem,  C  Cel- 

sum,)  ].  1,  c.  9,  p.  160.    c.  17,  p.  171.    c 


,      P 

27 

65, 

['- 

34 

4!,  42,  p. 

i9 

e.  55,  63,  1 

'.1 

.3, 

p.  16 

."T 

& 

p.  I 

6. 

1. 

.^ 

28,  p. 

V 

166. 

l>- 

V3, 

p,  U 

IJ.  1 

r 

164 

175 

15 

p.  167 

41,  p 

161 

7,  c 

.ir 

161 

P- 

c62 

P 

165, 

1. 

17 

p.  289 

Clemens  Alexandrin.  ed.  Paris,  1641,  irpo- 
rmjrrwof,  f.  45,  p.  558.  f.  69,  p.  6T' 
Sayuyo^,  1.  1,  o.  1,  p.  692.  1.  1, 
S31.  1.  l,f.  103,  p.317.  f.  118,  p.  564. 
1.2,c8,fl76,p.091.  1.2,e.l2,  "" 
f.  143,  p.  336.  f.  194,  d,  p.  286. 
1,  p.  278,  292.  f,  246,  p.  293.  f. 
293,  312.  f.  250,  p.  2SI.  f.  255, 
f.  256,p.  3!7.  f,  257,  p,  262.  SlTOmata, 
1. 1,  f.  272,  p,  251.  f.  273,  a.  p.  530.  f. 
274,  p.  691.  f.  278,  p.  534,  535.  f.  291, 
p.  533.    f.  292,  p.  533.    f.  298,  p.  539.    f. 


f.  313,  T 


.   f.3 


',p,537.  f.  311,  p,  520. 
f.  318,  p.  533.    f.  319, 


363,  p.  414,  415.  f,  364,  p.  558.  f.  385, 
b.  p.  531.  f,  371,  p.  414,  531.  f.  37r  - 
530.  f.  373,  p,  530.  f.  375,  p.  425.  f.  .  , 
p.  646.  f,  381,  p.  532.  f.  384,  p.  631.  f. 
407,  p.  419.  f.  408,  p.  402.  f.t09,p,432. 
f,  411,  p.  885,453.  f.414,p.ll9.  1.3, 
f.  427,  p.  415,  416.  f.  428,  p.  451.  f.  431, 
p.  466.  f.  436,  p.  452.  f.  438,  p.  4S2.  f. 
44S,p.451,  f.444,p,531.  f.  446,  p.  ""■" 
457.  f.  448,  p.  !S8.  f.  449,  p.  230 
451,  p.  429.  f.  453,  p.  620.  f,  457,  p. 
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f  460,  d.  p.  452,  453,  632.  f.  46S,  p.  456, 
45S.  f.  466,  p.  620.  f.  469,  p.  620.  f. 
470,  p.  620,  633.  I.  4,  f.  490,  p.  532.  f. 
903,  p.  434,  f.  503,  p.  434.  f.  606,  p.  407, 
412.  f.  507,  p.  403.   f.  508,  p.  405.   f.508, 

a.  p.  406,  424.  f.  609,  h.  p.  443.  f.  611, 
0.920,610.    f.  918,  519,  p.  540.     £528. 

b.  p.  530.  f.  933,  p.  280.  f.  538,  p.  413. 
f.  639,  p.  400.  1.  5,  f,  546,  p.  468.  f.  949. 
p.  654.  f.  554,  p.  639.  f.  565,  p.  586.  f. 
582,  p.  307.  f.  583,  d.  p.  407.  f.  087,  p. 
533.  f.  588,  p.  558,  628.  f.  591,  p.  6ia 
i.  6,  f,  621,  p.402.  f.  636,  seqq.  p.  638. 
f.  638,  639,  p.  656.  f.  641,  p.  407.  409, 
427,  f.  644,  p.  537,  538.  f.  647,  p.  520, 
536.  f.  649,  p.  632.  f.  652,  p.  540.  f. 
655,  p.  535.  f.  659,  b.  p.  528,  635.  f.  660. 
p.  528.  f.  662,  p.  620.  f.  667,  p.  622.  f. 
€72,  p.  176,538.  f.  675,  p.  535,  639.  f. 
677,  p.  553.  f.  680,  p.  364.  f.  688,  p.  538, 
f.  690,  p.  683.  f.  691,  p.  641.  f.  693,  p. 
637.  1.  7,  f.  700,  p.  585.  f.  702,  p.  541, 
f.  708,  p.  586.  f.  715,  b.  p.  289.  f.  722, 
p.  286,  452.  f.  728,  p.  286.  f.  730,  p.  651. 
f  732,  b.  p.  308.  {.  732,  p.  632.  f.  741, 
p.  281.  f.  793,  p.  164.  f.  754,  p.  307.  f. 
755,  p.  308.  f.  796,  p.  933.  f.  757,  p.  532. 
f.  759,  p.  326.  f.  762,  p.  533.  f.  764,  p. 
417.  TIC  irilfliwiof  (njio|U£iJot,  c.  11,  p.  £79. 
C- 21,  p.  621.  c.  42,  p.  196.  TirorUTiuflEif, 
apud  Eoseb.  prosp.  esang.  1.  S,  c.  2,  p. 
691.    epistoJi.  Easeb.  b,  3,  p.  691. 

Clemens  Itomaiius,  epistola  L  ad  Cor.  c.  5, 
p.  85.  a  32,  33,  p.  644.  0.  40,  p.  659.  c. 
42,  p.  79, 185, 189.  e.  44,  p.  189.  Clem- 
entince  liomilite,  h.  2,  c.  6,  p.  394.  c.  9,  p. 
364,  cl7,  p.  362.  c,  38,  p.  858.  h.  3, 
C.  19,  p.  360.  c.  20,  p.  354,  356.  h,  6,  c 
4,  p.  357.  c.  22,  23,  seqq.  p.  357.  c  26, 
p.  355,  c.  42,  p,  354.  e.  61,  p.  359, 360. 
Ji.  8,  c.  5,  p.  355.  c.  7,  p.  360.  c  10,  p. 
S54.  0,11, 12,  p.  356.  c  SE,  23,  p.  356, 
h.  16,  c,  10,  p.  358.     cl2,p.601.     h.  17, 

c.  17,  p.  359.  C,  19,  p.  352.  h.  18,  c  13, 
p.  397,   Ciementince  Eeeogoitiones,  p.  33. 

Comtnodiaaas,  instructiones,  p.  68.  i.  26,  p. 

687.   i.  47,  p.  200.   i.  48,  p.  280.   L57,p. 

687.    L  59,  p.  281.    i.  61,  p.  687.    i.  62, 

p.  260.     i.  66,  p.  198,  237.    i.  76,  p.  303, 

329.    i.  79,  p,  288.    i.  80,  p.  687. 
Conimonitorium,quoraodosil  agendum  cum 

Manlch^s.  (AngnsC  ed.  Bened.  L  8,  ap. 

pend,)  f.  504. 
Concilium  Uliberitamiin,  c.  13,  p.  277.    c, 

18,  p.  198.    c  25,  p.  229.     c  26,  p.  296. 

c.  33,  p.  277.    c.  36,  p.  293,   c43,  p.  301, 

c.  77,  p.  233. 
Concilium  Heocffiaatiense,  c.  12,  p.  238, 
ConstilDtiones  apostolic^  1,  2,  c  28,  p.  326. 

1.8,  e.  17,  p.  703,    c26,p,  201.    c,  31,  p. 

262,    c.32,n.  197, 
Corndins,  ep.  R.  Epistola  ad  Fabinm  upisc. 

AntioRhennm,ap.EuEeb,  h.  eccles.  643,  p. 

SOI,  238,690. 
Cyprianus,  ed.  BaJnz.,  ep.  1  adDonatum,p. 

249,  263.     ep.  2,  p.  134,  231.     ep.  3,  p. 


200,  224.     ep.  6,  p.  229.     ep.  7,  p.  135. 


ep,  22,  p.  229.     ep.2 


ep.  31,  p. 


ep.  33,  p.  199.  ep.  38,  p.  233. 
ep.  40,  p.  131,  207,  223.  ep,  42,  p,  241, 
ep.  49,  p.  224,  225,  233,  ep.  62  ad  An- 
tonianum,  p.  220,  234,  235,  239,  240,242, 
243, 244, 245,  654.  ep.  54,  p.  234.  ep.  55 
ad  Comeljum,  p.  136,  214,  233,  235.  ep. 
56,  p,  136.  ep.  69,  p.  313,  ep.  60,  p.  256. 
ep.  61,  fld  Eochratera,  p.  267.  ep,  62  ad 
Pomponium,  p.  277,  ep.  63,  p.  332.  ep. 
66  ad  Fernenesium.  p.  198, 199.  ep  68. 
p.  200,  217,  604,  ep.  69  ad  Pnpianum, 
p.  236.  ep.  70,  p.  315,322,323.  ep,  71 
ad  Quintum,  p.  318,  219,  320.  ep,  72  ad 
Slephannm,  p,  316.  ep.  72  ad  Jubaja- 
num,  p.  316.  ep,  73,  p.  320,  323.  ep,'74 
adPompeiium,  p.  214,  216,322,  ep.  75, 
p.  126,  201,  207,  216,  220,  318,  320,  322, 
329.  ep.76HdMagnnm,p.3O7,309,31O, 
ep.  77,  p.  138.  ep.  82  ad  Successum,  p. 
139.  ep,  83,  p.  139.  ep.  ad  Demetrianum, 
p.  258,  de  lapsifl,  p.  134,  230,  332,  (edid. 
Baloz.  f.  189,1  p,  640.  de  habita  virgin. 
nm,  p,  277.  de  spectacnlis,  p,  268.  c,  29, 
p.  266.  de  mortalitate,  p.  25S,  334.  de 
opere  et  eleemoaynis,  p.  330,  647.  de 
unitate  eoclesife,  p.  210.  de  oratione  do- 
minica,  p,  329.  apologia,  p.  136.  de  tes- 
timoniis,  initio,  p.  686,  c  25,  p.  253, 648. 
c,  26,  p.  253.  c.  28,  p,  237,  c,  64,  p.  620, 
finia,  p.  686.    de  rebapti«mat«,  p.  322, 

Diognetns,  epistola  ad,  p.  69,    ^  1 1,  p.  644. 

Dionysias  Alexandriiius,  apnd  Enseb,  h.  ec- 

cles.  5.  5,  (epist.  art  Slephannm,)  p.  320. 

6.  41,  (ep.  ad  Fabiura  Antioehenum,)  p. 
130.    6,  46,  (ad  Novatjanum,)  p.  241.    7. 

1,  (ad  Sixtnm  Secundum,)  p.  320.  7.  5, 
p.  318.  7.  6,  p.  699.  7.  7,  fad  Philemo- 
nem,)  p,  712.     7.  8,  p.  243.     7.  9,  p.  321. 

7.  10,  p.  137.  7,  22,  p,  258.  7.  24,  (nspi 
kjrayyehCii'.)  V- iiS.  Pneparatio  evangel. 
L  15,  [jTEpi  ^CTEUC,)  p.  713.  aptid  Athan- 
Bsium,  de  senlenlia  Dionysii,  {lAeyx"!  "oi 
&iro?iOfia,  ad  Dionysiura  Kom.,)  p.  60S. 
i  14,  (ep.  ad  Ammonium  et  Enphi-anor.) 
p.  606.    apud  Rottth,  reliqnite  sacrie,  vol, 

2,  (ad  Bnailidem,)  p.  712. 

Dionysiua  Bom.  apud  AlJianasasiani.  De 
deci'etia  synodi  Nicanaj,  J  20,  {ivatponr/,) 
p.  610, 

Dispntatio  ArchElai  cnm  Mani.  Opera  Hip- 
polyti  ed.  Fabricins,  f.  193,  p.  505. 

Ebed  Jesu,  catalogos  Hcriptorum.  Assemani 
biblioth.  orient,  p.  6S2, 

Epbraem  Sjma,  opera  Syriace  et  laeine,  t,  2, 
serrao  1,  f.  438,  seqq.  p.  462.  sermo  14, 
f,  468,  d.  p,  466,  eermo  102,  4  6,  f,  951, 
552,  p.  471.  f.  553,  555,  p,  442.  ap. 
Wegener  de  Manichaiornm  indulgentiis. 
Lips.  1827,  pag.  69,  seqq.  p.  533 

EpiphanJus,  bm-es  h.  26,  J  3,  D,  p.  446      h. 
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1,  seqq.,)  p.  112, 


30,  p.  346,  35!,  352,  353.    4  15,  p.  358. 

jl*.  P-asl.     418,  p.  368.     SEfl,  p.  34S. 

h.  33.  ^  3,  p.  437,     h.  38,  p.  331.     h.  44. 

4  2,  p.  475.    h.  48,  p.  51B.    h.  51,  p.  526. 

h.  57,  p.  B80,    h.  64,  p.  696.    h.  62,  p. 

596,  597,  601.    h.  67,  p.  602,  713.    ex- 

posilio  fidei  catholicie,  C.  21,  p.  303. 
Epiatolce,  Ecctesiis  Bomance  ed  ecoleEism 

Carlhag«niensem,  (Cypr.  ep.  2J  p.  133, 

231.    confessornm  ad  Cypc,  (Cypr.  ep. 

26,)  p.  220.    ecclesiiB  Sn]jTn«ii9,  (Eueeb. 

1.4,c.l6,)p.l -'^ 

et  Vienn.  (En 

276.  Pelriad  Jacobum  {prietatioCii 

tiimmm,)p.361.  SjnodiadFaalnmSiuno- 

satenum,  (Man«  cone.  l,f.  1034.) p.  503. 
'HoQiou  ave^oTiKOP,  ed.  Lawrence,   Oxon. 

1819,  p.  716.    f.  38,  59,  y.  32,  36,  p.  716. 
Buodiua  tJial,  de  fide  contra  ManichaiOB,  c. 

4,  p.  SOI.     c.  10,  p.  494.     c  11,  p.  490. 

C.  38,  p.  500. 
Euaebins.    Historia  ecclee.  1.  1,  c.  7,  p.  769. 

c,  10,  p.  82.     c.  10,  4  2,  p.  85.     1.  2,  «.  2, 

p,  681.     c  13,  p.  665.    e.  23,  p.  676.     1. 

3,  c.  I ,  p.  80.     c  5,  p.  343.     C.  38,  p.  399. 

1.  4,  c.  3,  p.  661.    c  6,  p.  344.     c.  13,  p. 

467.    c.  15,  p.  109,  335,  472.    o,  16,  17,  p. 

665.   c  23,  p.  204, 206.   e.  26,  p.  101,104, 

299,676.    c.  29,  p.  458.    c30,  p.  718.   c 

37,p.661.    1.5,  cl,  p.  112,    c,3,p.524. 

C.5,  p.ll7,  320,  321.    c,12.p.721.    c, 

13,  p.  474.    c,  18,  p.  513,  515,     0. 17,  p. 

661,     e.  18,  p.  513.    c,  20,p,  677.    c  21, 

p.  lie.    c,  24,  p.  124,  298,  300,  332.     c. 

26,  p.  6B0,     c-  27,  p.  211,  721.    c.  28,  p. 

575,  580,  581,  582.    L  6,  e.  1,  p,  83,  691. 

c  6,  p.  527,  694.     C  7,  p.  121.     C  10,  p, 

527,     ell,  p.  692.    c,13,  p.  691.     c.  14, 

p.  693,  694.     c  15,  p.  700.    a  I  J,  p.  708 
t,  p,  81,  171,  197.    c,  20,  p.  993,  601, 


703, 

p,  709.     C.32,  p,  710. 


p.  126. 


0.37,710.    c.  39,  p.  711 
41,  p.  130.-    c  43,  p.  201,  238,  316, 
c  46,  p.  243.    I.  7,  c.  2,  p.  711.    c. 
320,  712.     0.  8,  p.  243.     c  9,  p.  309,  32i . 
C.10,p.l2J.    cll,p.l38.    cl2,p.472. 
Cl3,  15,  p,  140,     c.  18,p,  292.     c,  19,  p. 
306,     c.  23,  p,  258.     c,  24,  p,  653.    c,  30, 
p.  602,  603,  6S9,     C,  32,  p.  731.     I    " 
2.  p.  148.    C.  4,  p,  147.  prSBparatio 

Sica,  1,  2,  c.  2,  p.  691.  1.  3,  c.  7,  p.  27. 
,c,a,p,146.  c.7,p.31.  o,]3,p.26. 
C  21,  32,  p,  33.  1.  5,  c  1,  p,  146,  I.  6,c 
10,  p.  80.  fln.  p.  442.  1.  7,  C.  8,  , 
demon  stratlci  evangelica,  1.  3,p(ig.  134,  p. 
1 72.  vita  ConatantiB],  1.  2,  c.  33,  seqq.  p. 
148.  c.  50,  p.  145.  de  martyribus  Pal- 
K3I.  e.  1,  3,  9,  p.  154.  c.  4.  p.  721.  c.  10, 
p.  472.  0.  II,  f.  388,  p.  722.  advereus 
Hieroclem,  p.  174. 

'EvoYyihov  Kof  Aij-UTtriouf,  apud.  Epiph,  h, 
62.  p.  601. 

Bvangelinm  ad  HebriCDs,  apud  Epiph.  h.  30, 
4  13,  p.  348.  apud  Hieron.in  Michnm.  1. 
2,  c.  7,  (t.  6,  f.  520,)  apnd  Orig,  in  Joann. 
I.  2,  4  6,  p,  S.'iO, 

FauBWa  Manichieas,  apud  Aguat.,  c.  Faua- 


Inm,  1.  II,  18,p.  503.  1.30,p.494.  L  32, 

p.  600,  502. 
Felix  Maniohieus.  apnd  Agnst.,  c.  Felicem, 

1.  l,c.  19,  p,  504. 
Firmiliflnns,  epiBC,  Ctesar.  epislola  ad  Cjpr. 

(Cypr.ep.  75,)p  126,201,207,216,220, 

318,320,322. 
Gennadiiis,  c.  15,  p.  686. 
Gobarna,  apud  Pliotium  cod.  235,  p.  675. 
Gregorius  Nai.  orat  25,  p,  82. 
GregoriuaMySB.yita  Gr^oiii  Thnumatur- 

gi,  c  37,  p,  730. 
Hegesippos,  apnd  Enseb^  1.  2,  c.  23,  p.  675, 

1,  4,  c.  22,  p,  675. 

Heraoleon  in  cvang.  Joann,  apod  Orig,  in 
Joann.  t.  2,  4  15,  p,  423.  I,  9,  S  12.  P- 
441,  4  23,  p.  373.  t.  10,  4  14,  p,  431. 
4  19,  p.  431.  t.13,  4  11,  p.  373,  431.  4  16, 
p.  422.  i  35,  30,  p,  422.  4  48,  p.  423. 
4  51,  p.  423.  ;  59,  p,  422,  t,  20,  4  20, 
p.  422.  in  evangeL  Lncie,  apud  Clement. 
Strom.  1.  4,  f.  503,  p.  434. 

Heraclianus,  Bpisc  Chalcedony  ap.  Pbot 
cod.  95,  p.  485. 

Hermas,  Pastor,  Pabr.  cod.  apocr.  cod,,  3, 1. 

2,  (p.  1009,)  p.  464. 1.  3,  p,  278,  296, 
Hieronvmus,  (efl.  MarU'anay,)    Epist  5  ad 

Ctes]phont.p,  697.  ep.27fld  MBrcellum, 
p,  531.  ep,  29  ad  Pflalum,  p.  705,  ep. 
41  ad  Pamach.  et  Ozean.  p,  608,  702. 
ep,  71  ad  Lucin,  p,  333.  ep,  72  ad  Vi- 
lnlem,p.297.  ep,  S3ad  Magnnm.p,  661. 
ep.  146  ad  Evangel,  p.  190.  ep.  148,  p. 
S3.  deviribnailluatribuB,  c.  l,p.  227.   c. 

3,  p,  349,  c  20,  p.  661.  c.  26,  p.  269.  C. 
36,  p.  627.  c.42,p,  118.  c.47,  p.  721. 
c  53,  p.  685.   c.  60,  p.  222.   c.  72,  ji.  486. 

Enfioum,  vol.  II.,  p.  1,  p.  612.  vol.  4, 1, 
I,  f.  368,  p.  731.  I.  I,  f.  359,  p.  720,  721. 
L  2,  f.  411,  p.  705.  f.  413,  p.  589.  f,  414, 
p.  704,  f.  426,  p.  733,  coramentar,  in 
Isaiam,  1,  1,  c,  1,  t,  3,  f.  71,  (ed.  Vallarsi, 
Venel,  1767,  t,  4,  p.  21,}  p,  349.  I  3,  C 
5,  ad  Isai.  5,  18,  f,  83,  (cd,  Vallarsi.  p. 
130,)  p.  349.  1.  9,C.  29,  v.  13,  f.  260,  (ed. 
Vallarsi.  p.  398,)  p,  349.  ad  laai,  31  :  7, 
8,  f.  261,  (ed.  Vallarsi,  p,  438,)  p.  349. 
commentar.  In  Micham.  i.  2,  c.  7,  t.  6,  f. 
520,  p.  350. 

Hilai-ius  in  epiat  ad  Ephea.  c.  4,  v.  12,  p. 
182.  in  epist.  ad  Tiinolb.  11.,  c.  3,  7,  p. 
506.    do  aynodis,  ^  86,  p.  606. 

Hippolytua  contra  Noetum.  4  I,  p.  584.  apnd 
Phot.cod.l21,202,p.632. 

Ignatiua,  epistola  ad  Ephes.  c.  11,  p.  106. 
c.  20,  p.  647.  ep.  II.  ad  Polycarp.  4  .'i,  p. 
284.  ad  Magnes.  c.  "  -  """'  """  ~' 
Smym.  4  2,  p.  631. 

Ireniens,  (ed.  Maesnet.)    Hasi 

§  3,  p.  418.  C.  3,  4  5,  p,  420.  ■  c,  3,  ^  jt,  p. 
424.  C,  6,  p.  263,  c.  7,  4  3,  4,  p,  426.  C 
8,  4  4,  p.  423.  c  10,  p.  84.  ell,  4  2,  p. 
438.  c,  13,  4  3,  P- 424.  e  21,  4  4,p.476. 
c,  24,  p,  400,  448,  471,  c,.  25.  p.  450.  c. 
26,  p.  348.  4  2,  p.  348,  397,  452.  c.  27, 
42,p,471.  c.31,p.448,  I.  2,  c,  4,  p.375 
c.  10,  4  1,  p.  613.   C.  16,  p.  400.  c,  22,  4  4, 


).  295,  206.     ad 
.  l,cl, 
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p.  311.    C.  28,  j  3,  p.  613,  619.    c.  33,  ^  ^ 
p.  74.     L  3,  a  2,  p.  389.     c.  3,  p.  196, 20*! 
i  4,  p.  46a.     C.4,  p.  85.     c.  5,  p,389, 
7,  p.  679.     C.  n,  p.452.     }9,  p.  527. 

12,  p.  188.  c  13,  ^  4,  p.  560.  c.  14,  p. 
192,  c  15,  p.  390,  393.  c  17,  p.  646.  e. 
18,  20,  (Bliaa  22,)  p.  642.  c.  22,  p.  635. 
c.  24,  }  1,  p.  209.     t31,  p.  642.     1.  4,  c. 

13,  14,  p,  645.  c.  18,  p.  330.  J  4,  p.  331. 
C.  26,  p,  192.  c.  30,  p.  119,  274.  c.  33, 
i  6,  p.  678.  ^  7,  p.  209.  i  9,  p.  119.  i.  5, 
C.  1,  i  1,  p.  635,  641.  c  33,  p.  651.  c.  35, 
p.  651.  epistola  ad  Yictorem,  up.  Easeb. 
B,  24,  p.  216,  310,  332.  epistola  ad  Flori- 
num,  ap.  Euseb.  6.  20,  p.  677. 

laidorus,  lorament.  in  prophet  Parehor.  ap. 
Clem.  Strom.  1.  6,  f.  641,  p.  406. 

Julius  Afrifianus,  epi-sWla  ad  Aristidem,  ap. 
Euseb.  6.  31,  (Boutb,  reliq.  sacr.  vol.  2,  p. 
115,)  p.  709. 

JuBtinua  Martyr,  (ed.  Colon.  1686.)  apolo- 
gia I,  §  66,  p.  648.  f.  540,  p.  69.  f,  4e,p; 
686.  f.  50,  51,  p.  S32.  apolc^ia  II.  p. 
250,  259,  275,  283,  303,  662.  f.  86,  p.609. 
f.  74,  p.  670.  f.  75,  p.  580.  f.  81,  p.  667. 
£  88,  p.  62.  f.  92,  p.  661.  f.  98,  p,  79. 
4  10,  p.  635,  4  61,  p.  305.  dialogus,  c.  Try- 
phone  JudiBo,  f.  218,  p.  9,  27S.  f.  247,  p. 
669.  £  267,  p.  342,  585.  f.  273,  p.  670. 
f.291,  p.347.  f.  315,  p.348.  f.317,p. 
642.  f.  320,  p.  668.  f.  322,  p.  642.  f. 
327,  331,  p.  585.  f.  338,  p.  298.  f.  344, 
p.  609.  f.  345,  p.  129,  330.  f.  370,  p.  62. 
cohortatio,  p.  15,  p.  666.  Aoyof  irpoc 
"EMj/wof,  p.  666.  editio  Benedict,  apol.  I 
14,1,  •,?■•«!■. 

IdClantiuB,  institntiones,  L  4,  c.  27,  p.  145. 
1.6,0.11,  p.  136,  1.  6,  c  13,  p.  172.  de 
mortib.  persecukirum,  c.  10,  p.  150, 152.  c. 
16,  p.  154. 

Leontina  Bjzanlinus  contra.  Nestorinm  et 
Eutychen,  (translation,)  Greek  fragmenls 
in  Erlich  dissertatio  de  erroribus  Panli 
SamosaMni,  Lips.  1745,  (p.  23,)  p.  602. 

Maui,  epIsMln  fandamenti,  ap.  AugaeL  i 
epist.  fund,  c,  13,  p.  490.  de  fide  contra 
Manichieos,  (Enod.  Uza!.,}  c  4,  p.  501.  c 
II,  p.  490.  thesaurus,  ap.  AugosL  de 
natura  boni,  c.  46,  p.  495.  epistola  ad 
Scytbianum  Fabncins  bilioth.  graxi,  vol. 
7,  f.  316,  p,  486.  epistola  ad  vireinem 
Menoch,  ap.  August,  opus  imperfCL't.  o. 
JaliMl.  1.3,0.174,  p.  498.  p.  172,  p.  498. 
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